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Manegold of Lautenbach 

T HE characteristic literature of the eleventh century was 
polemical. There were many men who wished to reform 
the church, 1 but they differed among themselves both as to the 
nature of the problems and as to the method of attack. Some 
were willing to accept the help of the emperor in their work, 
while others maintained that the church alone should reform 
herself. Reformers issued statements of their various opinions, 
and so began that controversial literature which was a prelude 
and an accompaniment to the struggle between the empire and 
the papacy. 2 At this period writers were interested in questions 
of church government and discipline, and only indirectly touched 
the affairs of the state; but the spiritual and temporal govern¬ 
ments were so closely connected that no movement in the one 
could leave the other undisturbed. 3 A new subject was introduced 
into the literature by Gregory VETs excommunication of Henry IV 
in 1076. It came as a shock to the age which had seen the papacy 
reformed by his father, and it forced men to examine their ideas 
about the basis of papal authority. The new elements thus 
introduced into the controversy did not oust the earlier discus¬ 
sions of reform, for Henry’s offences against church discipline 
had led to his defiance of the pope at Worms, and so to his 
excommunication. The second excommunication in 1080 4 had 

1 The state of the church at this period is admirably analysed in Saltet, Les Reordina¬ 
tions, in** partie, ch. ix. 

• See generally A. Hauck, KirchengeschichU Deutschlands, iii; Meyer von Knonau, 
JakrbUeher des Deutschen Reiches unter Heinrich IV und V, iv. 142-52; Martens, 
Das Leben und Wirken Gregors VII. Reference may also be made to Mr. Z. N. 
Brooke's essay on The so-called Investiture Struggle of the lUh Century (Rome, 1913). 

* For example, the third of Cardinal Humbert's Libri III dealt with lay investi¬ 
ture, which he regarded as a form of simony; of. Halfmann, Cardinal Humbert, sein 
Leben und seine Werke. Humbert wrote his Libri III in reply to the doctrines of 
Bster Damiani, who was prepared to acoept the help of the empire, and who was 
typical of the less extreme party. His (Damiani's) character is sympathetically 
sketched by Saltet. See also Otto Schumann, Die Papstiichen Legaten in Deutschland 
zur Zdt Heinrichs IV und Heinrichs V, p. 12. 

4 See Martens, i. 193, on the installation of Rudolf and the second excommunication, 
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a yet great^p’effect on the controversy, because of the new 
emphasis.-l&ijf on the deposition of the king. It is true that in 
1070 thtf government was taken from Henry, but this was regarded 
as a logical result of his excommunication, not as an act definite 
andfcmliplete in itself. An excommunicated bishop was sus¬ 
pended from his priestly functions ; an excommunicated king, 
.as haturally, lost his power of governing. In 1080 this was no 
• .finger the case : Henry’s deposition was made absolute; the 
‘/.‘/kingdom was taken from him for ever and given to another. 
/ The questions raised by this action of Gregory were far-reaching : 
‘ Was it possible for a king to be deposed ? What was the origin 
of the royal power, what were its limits ? Were there any pre¬ 
cedents for such a deposition ? ’ It was the last which seemed 
to contemporaries the most important, but in dealing with it 
they made clear their ideas about the functions of a king and 
the basis of his power. Political theories thus emerged by the 
way from arguments directed to immediate controversial ends. 
This, briefly, is the course of the controversial literature, 6 with 
the excommunications of 1076 and 1080 as its turning-points. 

The authors of controversial works were often leading men, 
who wrote as well as spoke and acted for their cause ; others 
published their books anonymously or under borrowed names. 6 
Nearly all were priests or monks, for few others had either the 
leisure or the education necessary for such writing; but their 
ecclesiastical character had no influence on their attitude to the 
pope. It was among the churchmen of Germany that Henry 
found some of his most earnest supporters. Among the eminent 
men who took part in the controversy, Cardinal Humbert has 
a foremost place. He was head of the reform party under Leo IX 
and Nicholas II and author of the Librl III adversus Simoniacos? 
He was the envoy of the pope to the courts of Germany, Prance, 
and Constantinople, and his advice was weighty in the delibera¬ 
tions of the curia. 8 Later, in Germany, Gebhard, archbishop of 
Salzburg, wrote two open letters to Hermann of Metz, the first 
after the congress at Kauffungen, and the second after the 

and Greg. Reg. vii. 14 a (Jaffe, Monumenta Qregoriana, p. 404), for the text of the 
deposition. 

• For a full account of this literature see Mirbt, Die Publizisiik im Zeitalter 
Gregors VII , and Dr. Anton Schamagl, Der Begrijf der Investitur in den QueUen und 
der Literatur dee Investiturstreites , in Stutz’a Kirchenreehtliche Abhandlungen , part lvi. 

• Cf. Mirbt, Publizietik, pp. 86 and 87. 

7 Monumenta Qermaniae Historical LibeUi de Lite, i 100-253. 

• Humbert and Boniface of Albano were called by Peter Damiani * oculi papae 
Nicolai ’. In the case of Berengar of Tours, 1059, and in the Election Decree, issued 
by Pope Nicholas II in 1057, Humbert's influence was strong. It may be noticed 
that Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung (Zeitschrift fllr Kirchengeechichte, xxviii. 179 seqq.) 
questions Humbert's influence on the Election Decree. 
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election of the antipope at Brixen. They were part of a con¬ 
sistent advocacy of the papal cause, which brought down on 
Gebh&rd misfortunes both of war and of exile. Gregory himself 
and Henry issued circular letters and manifestos to explain or 
defend their actions, and so added to the controversial literature. 
These are a few of the authors who acknowledged their works. 
Those who hid their names did so from one of two motives : 
either they hoped to gain increased influence by making the 
origin of the book a myBtery, or they feared the hatred of powerful 
opponents—a feeling reasonable enough at a time when force 
was often used to crush unwelcome ideas. 

Since the only valid argument was theological, the literature 
was filled with quotations from Scripture, the fathers, especially 
St. Augustine, St. Jerome, St. Gregory the Great, and St. Ambrose, 
and other canonical works. There was no appeal to reason as 
such, for authority and reason were regarded as identical. It 
was therefore more damaging to an opponent to attack his 
orthodoxy than his practical sense, for, once his policy was shown 
to be contrary to sound doctrine, he was discredited. In like 
manner, Henry’s duties were measured by those of David, 
and his rights against rebellious subjects were confirmed by the 
example of Solomon. 9 The writers believed that they were 
consulting the revealed Will of God; it did not occur to them 
that they were making an incongruous use of oriental pre¬ 
cedents. 16 The amount of quotation in a medieval book was 
limited only by the taste and time of the writer, and few could 
resist the opportunity of displaying their acquaintance with 
canonical works. For other works than the Bible, writers at times 
used compendia of extracts, in which the context was not given. 
It was thus possible for contradictory extracts to be drawn 
from the most orthodox sources ; and men tried to make their 
arguments impressive by the number and length of their quota¬ 
tions, because none could be decisive alone . u There was a certain 
similarity in controversial works, due to the fact that authors 
had to use the argument from authority, and this similarity 
was further increased by the educational methods of the time. 
The writers came chiefly from church schools, which, of course, 
took theology as the basis of life and of thought. The law 
schools of Italy did not affect the form of controversial works until 
1085 , when Peter Crassus wrote his Defensio Henrici. 12 The text- 

• LAelli, l 288-9; cf. p 383. 

ia Similarly St. Augustine, speaking oi the story oi Sarah and Hagar, said,' Audit© 
<t videte in ipsis veteribus factis omnium futurarum rerum signa et inditia' (Tract, in 
Meang. Iok,, Opera , iii. 2, quoted in L%beUi f L 375). 

n The allegorical method of Scripture exegesis, traceable to St. Augustine, made 
it possible lor writers to evade or to attenuate the meaning of texts or events which 
eoold be need against their party. u Libelli, i 435-53. 

B 2 
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books of the ecclesiastical schools were the fathers, Boethius, and 
such compendia as the Origines of St. Isidore of Seville, which 
contained masses of information on every recognized branch of 
study, from music to the laws of rhetoric, and from the names 
of the Teutonic tribes to the division of time. The information 
was at times remarkable rather than accurate ; and the absorp¬ 
tion of such ready-made learning must have been a burden rather 
than a stimulus to the'Understanding. It is important to bear 
in mind that no one aimed at originality of expression, and that 
authors used quotations as an integral part of their work, and 
not merely as adornments. Besides the canonical works men¬ 
tioned above they used many others, nor did they neglect the 
writings of eminent contemporaries. Thus Gregory VII’s letters, 
especially those to Hermann of Metz, were reproduced in whole 
or in part by many of his supporters ; and the Liber Gratissimu# 
of Peter Damiani, 13 the letter of Guy of Arezzo, 14 and the Libri 111 
of Cardinal Humbert, were quoted repeatedly by writers on 
simony and the morals of the clergy. 

There cannot have been many to whom the controversial 
Works appealed directly, for reading was still an art not generally 
practised, but it is clear that some at least were widely known. 
Manegold reported that the work of an opponent was spread 
abroad in streets and public places ; 15 and later he wrote of 
calumnies about the pope which were ‘ echoed in the streets, 
shouted in the market-place, and even gossiped about by women 
at their spinning \ This is no doubt an exaggeration, but it 
must have had some basis in fact. There was, finally, no attempt 
at impartiality ; the writers were partisans, and would have felt 
any tolerance of an opposite theory to be treachery to their 
friends. They could not present the reader with an array of 
arguments from which to draw his conclusions, for they dared 
not speak with an uncertain voice in the presence of the enemy. 

It has already been said that theories about the royal power 
emerged by the way from arguments expressed in a theological 
form, and directed to an immediate end ; these theories must 
now be examined in detail. First there is that of Gregory him¬ 
self. His opinion of the position and character of the temporal 
power was largely modified in the course of his struggle with 
Henry IV; and we must take the theory which had most 
influence. This is undoubtedly that contained in the apologetic 
letter of 1081 addressed to Hermann of Metz, which, although 

“ Libelli, L 

14 Widonia monachi E pistol a ( Libelli, i 5-7). This was sent out under the 
name of Pope Paschal II; its importance was that its author first branded simony as- 
a heresy, placing it in the same category as A nanism and Manichaism. 

14 Libelli, L 31L 
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not altogether typical of Gregory’s views, yet represents the 
final stage in their development. The Pope asked : 

Who can be ignorant that kings and princes have received their power 
from men who, unmindful of God, aimed with blind greed and intolerable 
presumption at ruling over men, their equals, by means of arrogance, 
robbery, treachery, murder, in fact by almost every sort of crime, and were 
inspired by the prince of this world, that is, the Devil ? 1# 

like most rhetorical questions, this carried its answer with it. 
The argument based upon it was briefly this : the kingship was 
of evil origin and therefore inferior to the priesthood, which was 
instituted by God and endowed with the power of binding and 
loosing on earth and in heaven. Kings were not excluded from 
the flock committed to St. Peter, and they were therefore subject 
to his successors, the popes. This was a clear and simple theory, 
and was eagerly accepted by most of Gregory’s followers. Some 
of them introduced it wholly or in part into their books ; others 
used it as material for their own argument. Among the latter 
was Hugh of Flavigny, who devoted some space in his Chronicle 
to a justification of Henry’s deposition. He held the Saxon 
view 17 of the course of events after 1076, and therefore did not 
regard the excommunication of 1080 as more than a confirmation 
of the sentence of 1076 ; yet he found no difficulty in using 
Gregory’s letter of 1081 for his purpose. He quoted from the 
section on kings in Isidore’s Liber Sententiarum, which deals 
with the distinction between a king and a tyrant; but this 
added very little to the theory of the royal power which Hugh bor¬ 
rowed from Gregory, for Isidore did not consider the nature of 
kingship at any length. Hugh began his discussion of the subject 
by quoting from St. Augustine. 18 ‘ Without justice, what are 
kingdoms but great robber-bands ? ’ Then he worked out in 
detail the development of kingdoms from such companies of 
brigands. These ^Cre under a chief, are bound together by ties 
of self-interest, and live on plunder. The society increases by 

*• 4 Quis nesciat reges et ducee ab iis habulsso principium, qui, Deum ignorantea, 
superbia, rapinis, perfidia, homioidiis, poetremo universis pene sceleribus, mundi 
principe di&bolo videlicet agitante super paras, scilicet homines, dominari caeca 
cupadhie et intolerabili presumptione affectaverunt ? ’ {Reg. viii. 21, Jaflte, Mon . Greg., 
p. 457). For the two letters addressed by Gregory VII to Bishop Hermann of Metz 
see Martens, Leben und Wirken Gregors VII , i. 49-66, and Mirbt, Publizietik. The 
influence of 8t. Augustine, De Civil. Dei , iv, is clearly shown in the extract given 
above. 

11 The Saxons, to justify their election and support of the anti-king Rudolf, alleged 
that Henry IV had been restored at Canossa to communion only, on conditions which 
be M imm ediately broken, and that the question of the regnum had been reserved 
for later derision (Bruno, De Bello Saxonico, M. G. H., Scriptores , v. 364, 365). 

»• De Civil,. Dei , iv. 4. It may be noticed that Hugh altered the conclusion of this 
chapter sli gh tly in his account of the growth of kingdoms, and that his work here is 
in ho sense original. 
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the admission of abandoned men, and it begins to seize land and 
even to capture cities. At length it is strong enough to conquer 
nations, and it openly assumes the name of a kingdom. None 
of its evil characteristics are gone, but it has gained immunity. 19 
Hugh’s considerations are not in themselves noteworthy, but 
they show clearly the utter condemnation of the royal power 
by the orthodox theory. 

Gregory’s theory was, then, accepted by many of his sup¬ 
porters, but there were some who developed views of their own 
on the subject, and of these the most important was Manegold 
of Lautenbach. His treatment of the royal power in the Liber 
ad Gebehardum 20 has attracted attention, but it has not, perhaps, 
been given its true importance. The Liber ad Gebehardum was 
dedicated to Gebhard, the archbishop of Salzburg already men¬ 
tioned, and was written, at the request of a partisan of Gregory, 
in reply to the letter of Wenrich of Trier. 21 This letter expressed 
the views of a circle grouped round Dietrich, bishop of Verdun, 
who objected both to the manner and to the nature of Gregory’s 
reforms. 22 It was, therefore, an attack on the pope, but it was 
adroitly represented as the complaint of an earnest supporter 
who was unable to answer the calumnies of his enemies. These 
were set forth at length, but with little of that heated invective 
which was the natural language of contemporary disputants. 
Wenrich possessed the rare quality of restraint both in his 
language and in his use of quotations. The only part of the 
letter which falls within our subject is Wenrich’s defence of 
kingship. 

It is [he says] no new thing for kings to be filled with anger against 
rebellious subjects, and it is no new thing for secular men to act and 
think according to their kind ; but it is a new thing, an unheard-of thing, 
for priests to seek to distribute kingdoms and to wipe out the name of 
king by a sudden attack. It is a new thing for priests to dismiss the Lord’s 
anointed at their will like bailiffs, as if they were common people, and to 
condemn them to excommunication unless they make speedy submission 
and yield up the kingdom of their fathers . 23 

11 M. O. H. y Script ores, viii. 437. ‘ Et beat us Augustinus in eodem libro (De Civil. 
Dei) post pauca, “ Remota ” ait “ iustitia, quid sunt regna, nisi magna latrocinia ? 
quia et latrocinia quid sunt nisi prava regna ? ” * And so forth. Hugh continues to 
follow Gregory’s argument, and warns kings to remember that they are within, not 
above, the church. 

80 Libelli, i. 310-430. Manegold's arguments are summarized by Mirbt, p. 233, 
and by Meyer von Knonau, iii. 511-19. 

11 Wenrici scolastici Treverensis Epistola, Libelli, i. 284-99. 

82 Hirschau was the centre of this anti-Gregorian party ; cf. Meyer von Knonau, 
iii. 622 f. 

** ‘ Non est novum regiam dignitatem indignari in eos, quos vident in se sacrilegia 
temeritate insurgere ,* non est novum homines seculares seculariter sapere et agere. 
Novum est autem et omnibus retro seculis in audit um, pontifices regna gentium tarn 
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The royal power has been established by God, and has existed 
since the beginning of the world. This he proceeds to prove by 
means of the usual array of texts; 24 and concludes that any 
resistance offered to a king is a revolt against God. This letter 
made a great stir ; 25 and Hartmann, 26 prior of the small monastery 
of Lautenbach, thought it necessary that some reply should be 
made on behalf of the papal party. He laid the duty of replying 
on Manegold, one of his younger monks. 27 

The result was the Liber ad Qebehardum , a book nearly ten 
times as long as the letter and far less original. It was a pains¬ 
taking compilation of the opinions of the best authorities on the 
questions at issue ; and it was only occasionally that Manegold 
failed to fit his ideas with other men’s words. The framework 
of the Liber came from the Apologeticus of Bemold , 28 a defence 
of the reforming decrees of the synod of 1075 ; but it was neces¬ 
sary that Manegold, who wrote between 1081 and 1085, should 
take note of the burning questions of Henry’s excommunica¬ 
tion and deposition; and so he made a long digression 29 after 
the justification of the third decree, which dealt with these 
subjects. He used here another work of Bemold’s, the de Damna- 
tione Scismalicorum 80 and the letter of Gebhard of Salzburg . 81 
When he dealt with the morals of the clergy, he made considerable 
use of the Liber gratissimus. This was the amount of his debt 
to contemporary writers. On his debt to the canonical writings 
we cannot enter into detail. Every chapter is weighed down 
with quotations from Scripture, the fathers, and the decretals ; 
in short, the Liber is an example of the argument from authority 
at its worst. In his style, Manegold was a stranger to restraint, 
and delighted in sounding and violent invective. When he 
boijrowed from contemporaries, he embroidered their language 
with his own superfluity of adjectives, and the periods of his 
argument are marked by assertions of his belief in the final 

facile Telle divider©, nomen regam, inter ipsa mundi initia re pert urn, a Deo poetea 
fttabilitum, repentina factione eiidere, cristos Domini quotiens libuerit plebeia sort© 
aicnt villieoe mut&re, regno patrum aiiorum decedere iussos, nisi confestim adquieyerint, 
anathemate damnare * ( Libelli, i. 289). 

*• Cf. J. N. Figgis, The Divine Rigid of Kings . 

“ Manegold says of it, ' Qui libellus quia ab illis (the Henricians) pro autentico et 
iam iam canonizato undique circumfertur, immo pene per omnes plateas et andron- 
arum reoessus ad ecclesie ludibrium propalatur <fec. (Libelli, i. 311). 

*• Harmannus, ibid. p. 311. 

17 Ibid, Manegold speaks of himself as 1 iuvenem et pene idiotam The 
second epithet is merely conventional, but there seems no reason to doubt the truth 
of the first. 

11 Libelli, ii. 68-88. An account of the works of Bemold and of his discussion 
with Bernhard will be found in Saltet, Lea Riordinotiona , pp. 208 seqq., and in Meyer von 
Knonau, iv. 102 f., 262-5, 433-5. 

« Libelli, L 355-419. »• Ibid. ii. 47-58. 

ai Ibid, i. 263 seqq. 
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damnation of Henry and his followers. These are his obvious 
failings ; yet, in spite of them, he produced a theory of kingship 
unique in contemporary literature. 

Manegold had to deal with the deposition of Henry and the 
absolution of his subjects from their allegiance ; and here he 
was without authority for his opinions. He had to put them 
in his own words, though he supported them in the usual 
way by quotations. He borrowed from Bemold 32 the descrip¬ 
tion of the council of Worms and of Henry’s subsequent 
excommunication, and then discussed the deposition, quoting 
at length historical precedents. He concluded the chapter 
with an adapted quotation from St. Jerome: ‘ As bishop, 
priest, deacon, are names not of virtues but of offices, so king, 
earl, duke, are names of offices and ranks, not of nature nor of 
virtues.’ 38 

This served as text for the next chapter (xxx) entitled Quod 
rex non sit nomen nature , sed vocaJbulum officii . His remarks 
under this heading are worth quoting at length : 

Since, therefore, the royal rank and power are above all earthly powers, 
there should be set up no base or profligate man to exercise them, but 
one who surpasses all others, not only in rank and dignity, but also in 
wisdom, justice, and piety. He, then, who has to care for all and to 
control all, ought to outshine others by greater grace of virtue, and strive 
to wield the power committed to him with the most nicely-balanced 
equity. For the people do not set him over them in order that 
he may have full liberty to tyrannize over them, but that he may 
defend them from the tyranny and wickedness of others. But when that 
man, who was chosen to suppress the wicked and to defend the upright, 
begins to develop a base character, to oppress good men and himself to 
practise on his subjects that tyranny which he ought to avert from them, 
is it not clear that he rightly falls from the rank given to him, that the 
people are free from his overlordship and their allegiance, since he has, 
obviously, been the first to break the compact by which he was set up ? 
No one can accuse them of treachery with any justice or reason, when 
it is indisputable that he first broke faith. Let us take an example from 
more commonplace things. If a man confide the care of his swine to any 
one at a good wage, and then discover that instead of feeding them he 
steals, maims, and destroys them, will he not remove him with disgrace 
from his position as swineherd, and withhold his promised wage ? If, 
I say, in these common things it is customary that he should cease to be 
regarded as a swineherd, who tries not to feed but to destroy the swine ; 
so much the more should any king, who tries to drive his people into error 

M Dc Damn. Seism at., Lxbelli , ii, pp. 47-58. 

M St. Jerome {adversus lovinianum, i. 34) really said 4 Episoopus et presbyter et 
diaconus non sunt meritorum nomina sed officiorum ’. He made no mention of secular 
titles, which would have looked strange indeed in a dissertation on the virtues necessary 
to the clergy. 
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instead of governing them, be deprived of all power and honour which 
he receives among men, as men are of more value than hogs. 9 * 

This passage appears to be modelled on Cardinal Humbert’s 
description of the simoniacal bishops as hireling shepherds. 

The argument continues : It was not surprising that kings 
should be so deposed in Christian times, when even the ancient 
Romans cast out their kings for tyranny and pride. 

To be a king is one thing, to be a tyrant another. Since emperors 
and kings receive fealty and reverence for the security of the government 
of their kingdoms, by the clearest of reasons, they lose both fealty and 
reverence if they begin to act as tyrants, without any breach of faith or 
loss of piety [on the part of their subjects]. 36 

Briefly, Manegold’s argument was as follows : Henry was a bad 
ruler, therefore he was a tyrant who should lose his power. His 
followers were schismatics and damnable. At this stage of his 
argument he was led into a digression on the charity of persecu¬ 
tion, and dwelt on the deadly sin of Henry’s followers, and on 
the various violent ways in which he desired that they should 
be restrained. He quoted at length from St. Augustine on this 
topic; and dragged in conciliar decrees against disobedient 
clerics. Then he took up the thread of his argument about the 
royal power, and replied to Wenrich’s quotation from 1 Pet. ii. 
13 and 17, * Be subject to every ordinance of man for God’s 
sake, whether to the king as supreme ’, &c., and ‘ Honour the 
king \ These commands, said he, were, of course, true, but 

M 4 Regalia ergo dignit&a et potestas, aicut omnes mundanas excellit potestatea, 
sic ad earn ministrandam non flagitiosiaaimus quiaque vel turpisaimua eat constituendus, 
sed qui aicut loco et dignitate, ita nichilominus ceteros sapientia, iuatioia auperet et 
pietate. Neoease eat, ergo, qui omnium curam gerere, omnes debet gubemare, maiore 
gratia virtutum super ceteros debeat splendere, traditam sibi poteatatem summo equi- 
tatis Hbramine atudeat administrare. Neque cnim populus idea eum super se exalted ut 
Hberam in se exercendae tyrannidis facultatem ooncedat, sed ut a tyrannide ceterorum 
et improbitate defendat. Atqui cum ille qui pro coereendis pravis, probis defendendis 
eligitur, pravitatem in se fovere, bon os conte re re, tyrannidem, quam debuit pro- 
pulsare, in subiectos ceperit ipse crudelissime exercere, nonne clarum est merito ilium 
a concessa dignitate coders , populum ab eius dominio et subiectione liberum existere, cum 
pactum , pro quo constitutus est, constet ilium prius irrupisse ? Nec illoe quisquam 
potent iuate et ratioftabiliter perfidiae arguere, cum nichilominus constet ilium prius 
fidem deeeruisse. Ut enim de rebus vilioribus exemplum trahamus, si quis alicui 
digna meroede porcos suos pascendos committeret ipsumque postmodo eos non pascere, 
sed furari, mactare, et perdere cognosce ret, nonne, promissa mercede etiam sibi retenta, 
a porcis pascendis cum contumelia ilium amoveret ? Si, inquam, hoc in vilibus rebus 
custoditur, ut nec porcarius quidem habeatur, qui poreos non pascere, sed studet 
disperdere, tan to dignius iusta et probabili ratione omnis, qui non homines regere, 
sed in errorem mittere conatur, omni potentia et dignitate, quam in homines accepit, 
privatur, quanto conditio hominum a natura distat porcorum ’ ( LibeUi, i. 365). 

M 4 AHud est regnare, aliud in regno tyrannidem exercere. Ut enim imperatoribus 
et regFbus ad tuenda regni gubemacula fides et reverentia est adhibenda, sic certe, 
sic firms ratione, si tyrannidem exercere eruperint, absque omnifidei lesione vel pietatis 
iacturanulla fidelitas est vel reverentia impendenda ’ (ibid.). 
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were they pertinent ? None of Gregory’s supporters had 
denied that all honour was due to the office of king, but 
‘ king ’, like bishop, priest, and deacon, was only the name of 
an office. 

When any of these is put out of the office given him for certain reasons, 
he is no longer what he was, and the honour due to the office is not to 
be paid to him. Whoever pays him the reverence due to his lost office, 
is rather a transgressor than a keeper of the laws ; whereas if he commands 
that which is against the Lord in his dominions, he is by no means to be 
obeyed, but rather to be resisted with all freedom. Therefore those 
who are resisting your Henry, who is deposed from his royal power, are 
certainly not acting against the commandment of the apostle. For he 
who bade all to obey the powers, chose rather to die than yield to Nero, 
thus teaching us by his example that when we cannot obey God and the 
secular power, we should obey God rather than men . 36 

It is, then, wicked, if not heretical, to obey a deposed king. From 
this point of view Manegold approached the absolution of the 
Germans from their oath of allegiance, as follows : 

No man can make himself king or emperor, and so the people set some one 
man over them, that he may govern and rule them by reason of his 
righteous authority, that he may render to each his own, encourage the just, 
suppress the unjust, in a word, do justice to all men. But if at any time 
he infringes the compact by which he was set up, and breaks forth into 
disquieting and confounding and destroying what he was set up to keep 
in order, then, on the ground of right reason, he absolves the people from 
the allegiance which bound them in fealty to one another, since he himself 
has first broken faith. Besides, the people do not by any means bind 
themselves by oath to obey all his mad whims, nor does the compulsion 
of their allegiance force them to follow wherever fury and madness may 
drive him . 37 

*• * Et cum quilibet horum certis ex causis de commisso sibi officio deponitur, 
non eat quod erat, nec honor officio debitus post-ea eat inpendendus. Quiaquia ergo 
amiaaae dignitatis poatmodum sibi reverentiam inpendit, potiua prevaricator quain 
legum servator exiatit; quamquam et si in ipso inperio quod ait contra Donlinum 
in pe rant [#ic], nulla ten us ait obediendum, sed omni libertate resiatendum. Ergo 
nequaquam contra apoatoli preceptum faciunt qui vestro Heinrico a regali dignitate 
de posit o nunc rcsistunt. Hue accedit, quod apostolus, qui omnes poteatatibua 
obedire precepit, mori potiua quam Neroni more in gerere voluerit, videlicet nos 
auo docens exemplo ut, cum Deo et seculari potestati aimul obedire nequimus, Deo 
potius obediatur quam hominibus ’ (Libelli, i. 385). 

” 4 Cum enim nullus ae inperatorem vel regem creare poasit, ad hoc unum aliquem 
super ao populus cxaltat, ut iusti ratione inperii ae guberaet et regat, cuique aua 
distribuat, pioa foveat, inpios perimat, omnibus videlicet iusticiam inpendat. At 
vero, ai quando pactum, quo eligitur, infringit, ad ea disturbanda et confundenda, quo 
corrigero constitutua eat, eruperit, iuste rationis consideratione populum aubiectionia 
debito absolvit, quippe cum fidem prior ipse deseruerit, que alterutrum altero fidelitate 
colligavit. Hue accedit quod populus nequaquam iuramento ad hoc ae cujguam. 
obligat, ut ad quoacumque furentis animi inpetua obediat, aut, quo ilium furor et 
insania precipitat, ilium neceasitudo subiectionia sequi compellat ’ (pp. 391-2). 
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Thus Henry had freed his subjects from their allegiance by 
governing badly, and so forfeiting his right to the kingship. 

Fox this oath binds the swearer strictly so long as the man to whom it 
is sworn asks the swearer only to fulfil his oath. But when he, instead 
of governing the kingdom, takes advantage of his power to rule despoti¬ 
cally, the swearer is absolved from his oath ; and the people are free to 
depose [the king] and set up another, since he has clearly been the first 
to depart from the agreement that binds them to one another . 88 . . . When 
he began to drive the people, whom he ought to rule, into error, it was 
wrong to fulfil any oaths sworn to him, because he had ceased to be king . 89 

Manegold’s theory has, therefore, some resemblance to the 
eighteenth-century theories of the Social Contract. 40 The king, 
according to him, was an official elected by the people to protect 
them from domestic disorder and from foreign oppression. So 

*• ‘ Hoc namque sacrament um iurantem tam diu necessitate obstringit, quam diu 
is cui iuratnm est ad iurata facienda iurantem poposcit. At vero si ille non regnum 
gu be mare sed regni occasions tyrannidem exercere . . . exarserit, adiuratus iuramenti 
necessitate absolutus existit, liberumque est populum ilium deponere, alteram elevare, 
quern constat altenitre obligationis rationem prius deseraisse * ( LibeUi , i. 392). 

** 4 Ubi vero populum, quern debuit regere, in errorem cepit precipitare, quia rex 
desiit esse, nefas fuit sibi data iuramenta observare ’ (p. 393). 

4 * It may be well to consider the possible sources of Manegold’s theory. Beraold, 
from whose Apologeticus and de Damnation* Scismaticorum Manegold borrowed so 
large a part of his Liber , may be dismissed at once. In none of his works did he venture 
beyond the doctrine laid down by Gregory VII. Gebhard, to whom the Liber is 
addressed, did not consider the nature of sovereignty in either of his letters to Hermann 
of Metz. He may have examined it thoroughly in the history ‘ said to be by the 
archbishop of Salzburg * (contra Wolfdmum, LibeUi , i. 306), but since that has perished 
we cannot telL There is a third author who must be considered in this connexion— 
St. Isidore of Seville. His Liber Sententiarum is quoted twice in the Liber ad Gebehar- 
dum, and this appears to prove that the work was known to Manegold. Yet it is 
difficult to believe that he was influenced by Isidore’s statements about kings, for two 
reasons: (1) There is no quotation from book iii, which deals with kings and their 
subjects ; and Manegold would surely have taken some sentence from a work of such 
authority, had it helped to form his theory. Why, for instance, did he neglect this: 
4 The name of king is kept by righteousness and lost by sin ’ ? (2) Isidore held that 
bad king s might be sent to rale as a divine pu nishm ent for the sins of the people ; 
while it was the essenoe of Manegold’s theory that a king who ruled badly ceased to 
be a king at alL Such a direct opposition of view makes it improbable that Manegold 
was in any way dependent on Isidore; and, perhaps, explains the absence of any 
quotation from book iii. The source of the theory cannot then be found in any work 
to which Manegold refers, but there are some things which must have had a certain 
amount of influence on its form. The first of these, the story of the expulsion of the 
Tarquins, is definitely quoted by Manegold in the chapter on the office of king 
(ch. xxx). It would be easy to exaggerate the importance of this classical reference ; 
but there is nothing in Manegold’s work to suggest that his knowledge of Roman 
history was more than superficial, and so it must stand simply as a fact which was 
known to him and interested him. The second was the election of the emperor, which 
may have given him some ideas, although it was almost entirely a matter of form. The 
third, and perhaps the most important, since it had the authority of Scripture, was 
the account of the choice of Saul as king of Israel None of these is sufficient to 
explain the origin of Manegold’s definition of the royal power, for all were matters of 
common knowledge; but each may have helped to develop it. 
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long as he ruled well, thus fulfilling the conditions of his election, 
they were bound to him by fealty ; but as soon as he abused his 
power, he lost his office, and set them free from their allegiance. 
They could then, without any breach of faith, choose another 
man to take his place. Such a theory of popular sovereignty left 
little room for the pope’s action ; in fact, Manegold allowed him 
only the duty of proclaiming the invalidity of their oaths to the 
people. That is, his place in the scheme is not that of a judge, 
but that of a spiritual adviser. 

It was the duty of the pope to reassure those whom he saw were troubled 
about the oaths they had taken. It is therefore clear that he rightly 
removed those oaths, since it was manifest to all the faithful and to all 
with reasonable intelligence that they were void. He, therefore, did 
his duty and acted as became a pope, when he did not hesitate to put 
asunder openly those things which he knew to be essentially divided. 41 ... 
Thus he rather proclaimed to the people of God that these essentially 
void oaths were not to be kept, than gave absolution from them . 42 

The pope either sanctions an accomplished fact or, at most, 
explains to the nation a doubtful moral question. In comparison 
with the power and authority claimed by Gregory, these func¬ 
tions are insignificant. He had finally come to claim that as 
successor of St. Peter, the holder of the keys of heaven, he 
had power to judge and to punish kings, who were his inferiors. 
‘ Can he be denied the power of judging on earth, to whom is 
committed the power of opening and shutting Heaven ? Impos¬ 
sible ! ’ 43 A pope who spoke thus could not have regarded 
Manegold’s theory favourably, had it come to his knowledge ; 
but it seems unlikely that he ever heard of it. It is true that 
Gerhoh, prior of Iteichersberg , 44 writing much later, stated that 
Gregory disapproved of the book; but this can only have 


41 4 Pertinuit igitur ad apostolici officium populum de his sccurum redder©, quem 
de exhibitis sacramentis vidit soilicitum estuare. Constat ergo ilium iuste sacramenta 
solvisse que omnibus fidelibus et rationali intellectu nitentibus certum et manifestum 
cst nulla existere. Implevit ergo officium suum, fecit quod erat apostolicum, dum ea 
quae intus soluta cognovit, foris discindere non distulit * (Libelli, L 392). 

4 * 4 Igitur non tam ille ilia resolvit, quam intus resoluta populo Dei non observanda 
consignsvit ’ (i6trf.). 

w * Cui ergo aperiendi claudendique coeli data potestas est, de terra iudicare non 
licet ? Absit ’ (Greg. Reg. viil 21, Jaffe, Mon. Greg ., p. 455). 

44 Epistola ad Innoccnlium Papam (1131), Libelli , iiL 232. This was in the form 
of a dialogue between a regular and a secular cleric ; the former, of course, expressed 
Gerhoh’s own opinions. The regular referred the secular to Manegold’s book 4 contra 
septimi Gregorii laceratores compositum *; and the secular replied, 4 Die Manegold us 
etiam fuit homo inportunus, et est iam defunctus. Unde optamus ut liber ipsius cum 
ipso sit sepultus, quem credimus despici etiam ab ipsis tui claustri confratribus, quia 
liber ille, licet in defensione septimi Gregorii fuerit compoeitus, tamen ab ipso non 
creditur approbatus.’ The regular half agreed with him: 4 Nee ego librum ilium 
habeo pro auctoritate licet eum sciam catholic is etiam episcopis placuisse,’ Ac. 
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been an inference drawn from the contradiction between the 
pope’s claims and Manegold’s theory. 

Manegold’s history is at fault. In 1076, Henry IV defied 
Gregory’s authority in a council at Worms ; and as a result was 
excommunicated by the Lent synod at Rome. The hands of 
the king’s enemies were strengthened and his friends fell away 
from him. The Saxon rebels rose up again, and his nobles united 
to impose conditions on him before they would recognize him 
as their ruler. Being threatened with a papal trial at Augsburg, 
he took the only way of escape from his difficulties, and went 
to Italy to profess his penitence to Gregory. At Canossa, the 
pope had to restore him to the fellowship of the church. The 
Saxons regarded this as a desertion of them by the pope; but 
they had gone too far to draw back, and hence in 1077 they set up 
Rudolf, duke of Swabia, as king in place of Henry. They alleged 
that the question of the kingdom had been reserved for future 
settlement, but the fact that Henry began the oath (by which 
he promised to help the pope) at Canossa with the words ‘ Ego, 
Henricus rex ’ proves that this was not true. From 1077 to 
1080 Gregory tried to preserve a neutral position between the 
rival kings, although Rudolf was ostentatiously canonical in his 
church policy and Henry was not. But at length, and after long 
hesitation, in 1080 he renewed Henry’s excommunication and 
transferred the kingdom to Rudolf for ever. The only possible 
intervention of the * people ’ in this series of events was that of 
the council of Tribur, which in 1076 bound Henry to await the 
pope’8 decision before attempting to reassume the kingly dignity. 
There is, therefore, nothing in the actual events which could 
have suggested to the monk of Lautenbach his theory of popular 
sovereignty. The people—or a part of them—had chosen Rudolf 
as their king, without declaring Henry deposed, and the pope 
had waited for three years before recognizing that new king. 
At Rudolf’s election the nobles imposed many conditions on him, 
but the election of Henry had been a mere formality, performed 
in accordance with his father’s wishes. 

It is doubtful whether Manegold understood the full meaning 
of his theory ; for the tone of his work makes it hard to believe 
that he would have introduced it so quietly if he had done so. Yet 
he may have seen that, if it were emphasized, it involved danger 
for himself and his friends, and therefore have contented himself 
with stating it in the course of a long argument. There was also 
the medieval distrust of originality to deter a man of Manegold’s 
conventional nature from laying stress on a fresh idea. Yet there 
is consistency in his use of the theory, which is developed logically 
from its first appearance (in ch. xxx) to its last (in ch. xlviii), 
and this suggests that it must have stood clearly in his mind. 
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or have been worked out with some thoroughness beforehand. 
It may, however, be noticed, that he does not make it clear 
whether the king loses his power, ipso facto , by bad rule, or 
whether thereby he merely gives his people the righttodepose him. 

The theory met with very little favour, for it was not a good 
weapon, either for defence or attack, in the struggle with the 
state. Neither party was interested in a theory of popular 
sovereignty, for though both desired popular support, neither 
would have conceded to the people the power which Manegold 
asserted that they possessed. There is only one work which 
appears to have any relation to his theory. This is a fragment, 
among the writings of the schismatic cardinals, of which both 
the date and the authorship are uncertain. It runs as follows : 

No man can make himself king, for the kingship is conferred by the choice 
of the people : but once the king is chosen and confirmed in his kingdom, 
he holds the government, and his subjects can by no means shake off 
his yoke from their necks. It is in their power to choose him whom they 
will to be king, but when he has been chosen, it is no longer in their power 
to depose him. Thus choice is changed to necessity . 45 

This is a modification of the doctrine of divine right, and its 
form suggests that it was a reply to a definite theory, and not 
part of a general defence of the king. Henry’s supporters as 
a rule upheld the doctrine of divine right without modification. 

Peter Crassus, probably the only layman besides Henry IV 
among the controversial writers, wrote a defence of Henry from 
the legal point of view. 46 His argument was that Henry had 
as much right to the kingship as an ordinary man had to property 
inherited from his father, and that it could not be taken from 
him for any reason. Henry III and his father were both kings ; 
both died possessed of the kingdom, and it therefore descended 
by hereditary right to Henry IV. His was an undisputed suc¬ 
cession, and so any attempt to deprive him of his kingdom was 
sheer robbery. It was illegal to interfere with the property of 
a private person, it could not, then, be legal to try to take away 
the possessions of a king; for, ‘ by Divine dispensation, the 
father is succeeded in the kingdom, first by his son, and the 
son by the grandson.’ 47 

45 ‘ Nemo potest se ipsum regem facere, sed populus creat sibi regem, quern elegit. 
Sed cum rex ille fuerit factus et confixmatus in regno, iam ha bet potestatem in homini- 
bus et nullo modo potest populus iugum eius de cervice sua repellere. Nam primum 
quidem in potestate populi est facere sibi regem quern vult; factum autem repellere 
non est iam in po testa to eius, et sic voluntas populi postea in necessitatem convertitur * 
(LibtUi , ii. 422). It is interesting to notice the resemblanoe between this theory 
and those of Counter-Reformation apologists, e. g. Cardinal Bellarmine. 

4 * 4 Defensio Regis Heinrich* LibtUi , i. 441 seq. 

47 * Huic (a king) vero, dispensation divina, in regno filius, filio nepos successit * 
(p. 446). 
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The theories of sovereignty developed after 1080* were not 
cast in a single mould. Each author shaped his own definition, 
influenced, of course, by the views of his leaders, but not slavishly 
reflecting their opinions. Wenrich and Peter Crassus, from their 
different points of view, asserted Henry IV’s absolute right to 
the throne. Hugh of Flavigny is typical of those supporters of 
Gregory VII who adopted his later definition of the state as an 
institution of the devil, and who did not seek to advance any 
views of their own. There was only one supporter of the pope 
who made a notable departure from the hierarchical doctrine, 
and who gave to the people that power of choosing and deposing 
the king which Gregory claimed for the successors of St. Peter, 
and he was an obscure monk, Manegold of Lautenbach in 
Germany. 48 M. T. Stead. 

** My attention was drawn to this theory of Manegold by the reference in 
Dr. Poole’s Illustrations of the History of Medieval Thought , p. 232. 
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The Interpretation of Visitation Documents 

A LL monastic students must be grateful to Miss Graham for 
the valuable records printed in this Review for October 
1912 ; but some may venture to dissent from the judgement 
she passes on them. Much as we need the documents, there is 
in this field a still more immediate and pressing need for canons 
of interpretation founded upon a synthesis of the sources already 
available. Hitherto, we have had almost as many editors as visi¬ 
tation documents ; and the majority seem to have neglected not 
only each other’s work but even, in some cases, the actual evidence 
of their own records. Mr. Leach’s preface to the Visitations of 
Southwell Minster goes to the heart of the problems, but neces¬ 
sarily covers only one corner of the ground. Dr. W. H. Frere’s 
introduction to his Alcuin Club Visitations and Injunctions is 
most valuable ; but the scope of his work left little room for the 
important question of monastic visitations. Some other editors, 
on the other hand, seem to adopt canons of criticism which, 
logically applied, would leave very little historical importance 
to the records of episcopal or capitular action in this sphere. 
The real evidential value of such records (they seem to argue) 
is very different from their face-value ; yet they make no serious 
attempt to distinguish in practice between this superficial false¬ 
hood and that inner truth which are thus contrasted in theory. 
Considering that England stands unrivalled in her wealth of 
visitatorial records, which are at last being systematically 
published, there is a crying want for some estimate of the value 
of current technical phrases. As things stand at present, even 
the best of our guides give us scarcely more help than the classical 
Ducange affords in the matter of English weights and coins. 
Yet these documents are essential to the comprehension of one 
of the greatest movements in history. Few open questions are of 
deeper importance to present humanity than this of the good and 
evil effects of medieval monasticism on medieval civilization ; 
and, if it is too often debated from both sides with more passion 
than reason, that would seem the very strongest argument 
for discussing it now in the dry light of visitatorial documents. 
Since, therefore, one sentence in Miss Graham’s note raises the 
whole question of interpretation as definitely as Porphyry’s 
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single sentence raised that of Universals, I venture to step into 
a breach which has hitherto been shunned, and to discuss the 
realism or nominalism of visitatorial records. Are they (as some 
hold) among the most valuable sources for the history of 
medieval civilization, or are they (as others would say in so 
many words) mainly ‘ common form ’ ? 

‘ The statutes of the visitors ’, writes Miss Graham, ‘ do 
not substantiate the very serious charges in the mandate of 
Gregory IX.’ To what extent (this leads us to ask) could the one 
document, in the nature of the case, substantiate the other ? 
And then : What is the nature of the case ? We must begin, 
therefore, by considering the procedure and the attendant 
circumstances of this papal visitation in 1234. Dom Berber© 
has traced the evolution of the Benedictine visitation system from 
its germ in the East, through the different stages marked by 
Benedict of Aniane, Cluny, and Citeaux, down to its full develop¬ 
ment under Innocent III and succeeding popes. 1 As he points 
out, it was the loose organization of the Benedictine Order which 
presented the worst obstacles to medieval reformers. 2 St. Bene¬ 
dict had made no provision for linking his separate monasteries 
into 'congregations’, an arrangement which can have been 
neither necessary nor even practicable in his time. Each monas¬ 
tery, therefore, kept the Rule after its own fashion, except so far 
as the bishop was able to exercise any real influence. Even in 1159 
the monk Herbord of Bamberg complained how ‘ pro suo arbitratu 
quisque abbatum sine consensu et consilio coabbatum suorum, 
magno saepe f rat rum detrimento, adicit et reicit quod vult \ 
The salt of Citeaux (argues Dom Berlidre) kept its savour 
better than the salt of Cluny in virtue of the superior efficiency 
of its general chapter. Citeaux was a limited monarchy, with 
constitutional safeguards; the chapter had disciplinary powers 
not only over the rest of the body, but over the parent house ; 
whereas at Cluny, until the papal bull of 1231, the monarchy of 
the abbot president was practically unlimited. But, when 
Innocent III decreed in 1215 that the unreformed Benedictines 
also should hold provincial chapters, the congregations thus 

1 See his very valuable collection of materials and references in the Revue BtoU- 
dictinc from 1891 to 1907 inclusive. He has here, with admirable industry, laid 
a real fo unda tion for the scientific discussion of monastic discipline ; but the plan of 
hk work excludes the most significant of all our sources—the diaries, memoirs, or 
reports of visitors such as Odo Rigaldi in the thirteenth century, Johann Busch 
and Ambrogio Traversari in the fifteenth, and Felician Ninguarda in the early sixteenth. 
Moreover Dom Berliere has mainly confined himself to the collection of materials ; 
only briefly and incidentally does he pronounce upon their value. I may add that, 
much as I owe to h im for corroboration, I had worked out all the questions propounded 
in this article before I had the good fortune to light upon his collections. 

* hoe. d*. 9 1891, p. 255; 1892, p. 547; 1897, pp. 370, 398; 1901, p. 369. The 
complaints of Herbord are quoted in this last place. 

vcl. xxix.— no. cxm. 
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formed suffered from a weakness exactly opposite to that of 
Cluny : the lack of a strong central authority seriously crippled 
their executive power. As Dom Berliere writes of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, ‘ il y a un declin manifest e, personne 
n’en pent douter; mais les causes varient de monastere en 
monastere.’ The logical completion of Innocent's reform, the 
strict grouping into ‘ congregations ’ in their modem technical 
sense, i.e. into what Dom Reyner calls ‘ monarchical congrega¬ 
tions was attempted most seriously in fifteenth-century 
Germany; and Abbot Tritheim tells us, in a passage which 
Dom Berliere does not seem to have read, that the movement 
was not only sporadic, but already decaying before the end of 
the century* Even the council of Trent, with its wise and 
firm insistence upon this grouping into congregations, left the 
non-exempt Benedictine houses alone, except so far as their 
provincial chapters were certain to gain in executive authority 
from the general rise in the standard of discipline. There still 
remains, therefore, one final keystone to be laid upon the arch 
of Innocent Ill’s reform : * peut-etre un jour verrons-nous se 
realiser cette union de toutes les families distinctes par leur 
nationality et par I’expression exterieure du but indique par 
saint Benoit, en une seule grande famille, sous un chef supreme, 
representant du Vicaire du Christ ici-bas.’ 4 

Innocent III, then, provided that the Benedictines of each 
province or group of provinces (his language is perhaps designedly 
vague) should hold a triennial chapter. 5 To this body, avowedly 
modelled on the Cistercian system, he gave visitatorial and 
coercive powers nominally parallel to those of the ordinary, 
though the executive was weakened by the division of authority 
among a plurality of presidents, assisted by a committee of 
diffinitores* This general chapter system formed the first of 
Innocent’s monastic reforms ; and Dom Berliere rightly insists 
that we 8hall never really understand medieval Benedictinism 
until we have collected and studied their transactions. 7 It was 



merus, De Apostolatu Benedictinorum, Duaci, 1626, par. ii, p. 29; Ioann is 
Trithemii Opera Pia et Spiritual a, Mogunt. 1604, p. 875, where he specially includes 
hifl own 4 congregation * of Bursfeld, then only eighty years old. 

* 1 ltere, loe. cit.y 1892, p. 557. 

6 Cone. Lat. IV, cap. 12 : the Austin Canons were put under the same discipline. 
Honoring HI, and the fathers of Constance later on, attempted to make these chapters 
annu like those of the Cistercians ; but this was too high to be long retained even 

as an ideal. 

s ( ompare, for instance, the rules for the election of Cluniac diffinitores in the bull 
of Nicholas IV printed by J. du Breul at the end of his edition of Aimoin (1603, p. 842). 

7 Loc . eit., 1897, p. 370; cf. Dom Julian Paris in his preface to the Nomastieon 
Cislcrcttnae (ed. 1892, pp. iii, iv). The most valuable of modern works on medieval 
monastic life is written mainly from Cistercian chapter records (H. d’Arboia de Jubain- 
ville. Etui InUrieur des Abboyts Cisterciennes, 1858, now unfortunately out of print 
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the chapter’s business to do what the bishops by themselves had 
never really succeeded in doing—to enforce the rule of St. Bene¬ 
dict. For this purpose it appointed visitors who, acting under 
papal authority and furnished with definite terms of reference, 8 
were to inquire into the state of each monastery in turn and report 
to the general chapter. 9 Most of the direct executive action 
was left to the visitors themselves. Their duty was to inquire 
categorically into every detail of monastic life, to 4 reformare 
reformanda ’, and even if necessary to demand from the ordinary 
the removal of peccant prelates or officials. If the ordinary 
refused to move, the visitor’s duty was to appeal to the pope. 10 

This necessary looseness of executive power seems to account 
for the very marked difference between the acts of Benedictine 
chapters-general on the one hand, and Cistercian or Cluniac 
on the other. In the case of these exempt and monarchically- 
constituted orders, difficult cases were referred to the general 
chapter, which here stood definitely in loco or dinar ii, and had 
at its back the clearly-recognized executive power of the abbot 
president at CSteaux or at Cluny. Dozens of such individual 
cases emerge among the chapter acts of these two orders. 11 The 
Cluniac contain scarcely anything else ; in the Cistercian records 
they begin at the end of the twelfth century. In the Dominican 
chapter acts such individual cases begin to emerge at the twenty- 
fifth annual chapter (a. d. 1244), but are never so frequent as in the 
other two ; there was probably stricter local discipline. Beyond 
all comparison smaller, so far as the surviving records allow 
us to judge, 12 was the direct intervention of the Benedictine 

• This was not only the Cistercian system, which Innocent III expressly followed, 
but is plainly implied in the words of the Lateran council, 4 secundum formam sibi 
praefixam, vice nostra studeant visit&re,’ Ac. 

* The boll of 1290 commanded the Cluniac diffinitores to send likewise to the pope 
a general verdict on the chapter proceedings ; but this ideal, though stated in other 
places, does not seem to have been realized in fact (Du Breul, loc. cit ., p. 842 h). 

11 This clause was altered by later popes ; but the matter does not seem of primary 
importance, since there is little or no trace of concerted action between the ordinary 
and the general chapter in point of fact. Each authority seems to have accepted 
or neglected its duty of visitation without reference to the other. 

u By far the fullest Cistercian collection is in Martene, Thesaurus , voL iv, coL1243 ff.: 
whenever I quote without further reference, it is to year and paragraph of these 
statutes. Others may be found in Nomasticon Ctsterciense, 1892, pp. 260 ff., and in 
Yorkshire Archaeological Journal, 1890. There is one exceptional reference to an 
individual case under 1182, $ 10; the next is in 119Q, and thenceforward they are 
extremely frequent. For Cluny see the three volumes published by Sir George Duckett 
{Visitations and Chapters General , 1893, and Charters and Records , 1888) and Collection 
dt Doe- IiUdits, s4rie 1, L 103. For the Dominicans, see Monumenla Ordinis FF. Prae- 
dicatorum , ed. B. M. Reichert, vols. iii, iv, and v; for the Franciscans, Denifle and 
Ehiie*s Archivf&r LiUund Kirchengesch. des Mitielalters, voL vi, and in other scattered 
places. 

“ For a list of thirteenth-century Benedictine chapters see Appendix I; the most 
accessible sources for later centuries are Reyner, app. iii, pp. 94-202 (corrected by Gesta 
Abbatum 8 . Albani , Rolls Series, ii. 418); Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 413, 419, 462 ; Ber- 
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provincial chapters in individual cases. But, apart from this 
point, the inferiority of Benedictine chapter machinery to that 
of the exempt orders can scarcely be denied. 18 The acts of the 
English chapters of 1338, 1423, and 1426, for instance, compare 
very unfavourably as business documents with parallel Cistercian 
records ; and the care with which they recite formal points of 
procedure suggests that, even in England, the system had fallen 
into more or less complete desuetude before the council of 
Constance. In France, apparently, and certainly in Germany 
and Italy, things were still worse. 14 England had rendered 
a readier and more loyal obedience than any other country to 
Innocent Ill’s decree ; and the English Religious seem to have 
kept this superiority until the Dissolution. 

What, then, was the legislative material upon which these 
general chapter visitations worked ? (i) First, of course, came 
St. Benedict’s own Rule, a work of genius but ‘ old & somdel 
streyt ’, as other monks besides Chaucer’s complained. It needed 
supplementary and explanatory clauses : hence (ii) the consuetu- 
dines of great monasteries like Subiaco and Cluny, often borrowed 
and adopted by smaller houses also ; (iii) then, with Alexander III, 
Innocent III, Honorius III, and especially Gregory IX, came 
a mass of papal legislation, part of which was formally incor¬ 
porated in canon law ; (iv) next, in process of time, came the 
synodical decrees of legates and archbishops, and the statutes 
of previous Benedictine general chapters, which soon became 
so numerous as to call for codification. With all this legislation 
the visitors were supposed to be acquainted; this supplied their 
terms of reference, and was frequently summarized in lists of 
visitation articles. 16 The visitor’s duty was to inquire into all 
these points, or at least the more important, at every house 
visited. The results of his inquiry were summed up in a list of 
comperta , or things discovered in this particular monastery. 16 

Itere, loc. cit. ; Trithemius, Opp. Pia, pp. 1018 ff., 1026 ff.; H. von der Hardt, Magnum 
Constantiense Concilium , i. 1095. 

u Cf. Berltere, loc. cit., 1892, p. 547. 

14 Cf. Piua Schmieder, Die Benediktincr Ordensreform u.s.w. (Linz, 1857), pp. 16, 
18,27,42,46, 52; Berlidre, loc. cit., 1892, pp. 554-5; H. von der Hardt, Magnum Constan¬ 
tiense Concilium, tom. i, cols. 521, 527, 632, 1090 ; Gereon, Opp. (Pans, 1604), ii. 641 f., 
642 a; H. Denifle, Desolation dee Bglises, &c., i, 573 (§ 1037); Trithemius, Opp. 
Pia, pp. 985-6, and especially the decree of the council of Bale, pp. 1016,1018. 

14 Compare the list drawn up for English monasteries in 1259 (Annates Monastics, 
R.S., ii 484) with the fuller series compiled by Tritheim two centuries later (Opp. Pia, 
p. 995). Others of later centuries may be found in the Cotton MS., Faust., B. iv, fo. 193 
(a Bury manuscript of the second quarter of the fourteenth century); Studien und 
Mittheil. aus den Benediktiner - und Cistercienserorden, 1897, p. 93; Dt CuUu Vines 
Domini (ed. Jean Chappuis, Paris, 1508), fo. lix, col 4 seqq.; Gereon, Opp. voL ii, 
coL 641 D (fragmentary suggestions); Collectanea Anglo-Praemonstratensia (Royal 
Hist. Soc., 1904), L 189, 203 (partial, for special occasions). 

1# Abbot Gasquet (Collectanea Anglo-Praemonstratensia, voL ii, p. xxi) introduces 
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These comperta lie brought up to be dealt with at the next general 
chapter, when he rendered an account of his stewardship; and 
upon such visitors’ reports the statutes passed at that chapter 
were mainly based. These statutes were drawn up by the sub- 
committee,the diffinitores. (v)Lastly,the visitors were themselves, 
in a minor sense, legislators. It was part of their duty to commu¬ 
nicate, to each house they visited, notes of any points which might 
call for amendment; and,in many cases, such notes necessarily took 
the form of statuta —not in any sense original legislation, of course, 
but modelled upon pre-existing Benedictine, papal, legatine, or 
capitular commands which the visitation showed to require special 
emphasis in this particular house and at this particular time. 

We have thus a whole series of documents, very different 
in scope and authority, which are often called by different 
names, but often also by the one name statuta. Popes statuebant 
to the whole monastic world ; Cistercian or Cluniac chapters 
to their whole order; legates, archbishops, or provincial chapters 
to a whole province ; and lastly, individual visitors to individual 
houses. And, as papal statutes were carefully generalized for 
all Christendom, so the visitatorial statutes (or, in the usual 
terminology of later times, injunctions), were carefully particular¬ 
ized for the one monastery which at that moment was under 
visitation. It would seem, therefore, that we cannot treat the 
Bury and Westminster statutes of 1234 as ‘ common form \ unless 
we overlook altogether the actual facts of the visitatorial system. 
Many of the Bury-Westminster statuta are obviously adapted 
to special observed facts; if the visitors speak of the Green Gate 
at Bury, or the debt with which Westminster was oppressed, it is 
because there was a green gate at the one, and there was a debt 
at the other. When, therefore, they warn the abbots of both 

a serious confusion between detecta and comperta. The subject of the verb detegere 
is not a visitor, but a witness; and it is erroneous to gloss it * they “ detected ”, or 
held to be proven \ The detecta were formal and serious accusations (the prodamata 
of Cistercian records: cf. general chapter, 1193, § 19), which might or might not 
be proven (e.g. on pp. 19, 131, 242 of that same volume, the phrase is * comperimus 
(or invenimus) fratrem N . . . detectum . . . purgavit ’). Where the visitors held the 
fact as certain, the phrase is (e. g.) * comperimus fratrem N apostatam ’.. . or 1 plura 
enormia comperimus * (pp. 21,253). On the other hand, a detectum might appear in the 
list of comperta as being serious enough to record, even though the purgation might have 
been successful (iii 68). This last reference shows also that Bishop Redman’s Register 
(MS. Ashmole, 1519) is not * the actual book into which the bishop’s notes and doings 
were entered at the time ’ (voL i, p. xvii), for it refers to the bishop’s own notes of 
comperta : * ut publico app&ret in compertis dicti domini visitatorial As I have 
occasion frequently to use this word comperta , which became latterly the regular 
(though not exclusive) technical term for the list of faults noted by a visitor, it may 
be well to mention, in defence against suspicions of anachronism, that the term is 
definitely used at least as early as 1279, when Wickwane headed an entry in his 
register with * Visitatio et comperta apud Seleby ’ (p. 22 ; cf. p. 55, ‘ comperta cor- 
reximus ’); moreover, its use is already clearly implied in Giffard’s Register, a. d. 1267, 
PP-145,147, 319. 
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houses to fulfil their duties conscientiously, even these necessarily 
vaguer phrases are still prompted by similar causes ; the visitors 
had first observed, and then took the trouble to warn. In other 
words, if we would understand these statutes, we must treat 
each clause, in default of contrary evidence, as the reflection 
of something recorded in the visitors’ own notes ; and, again, 
if we would apply them as a touchstone to the pope’s accusations, 
we must not only look to see how far these are reflected in the 
statutes, but remember that those statutes themselves are only 
reflections of the actual visitors’ notes. 

Having thus set out constructively what may be called the 
realistic theory—that these visitatorial records are not only 
legal documents but human documents, and that they cannot 
be rightly read from any other point of view—I had better 
proceed to deal seriatim with actual objections which have at 
different times been raised against such an interpretation of the 
records, and raised by scholars whose suggestions are entitled 
to the fullest consideration. 

First, it may be argued that it is an initial blunder to take 
Gregory IX’s preamble too seriously ; that to order a visitation 
was a favourite way of advertising authority, and one congenial 
to a pope like Gregory IX ; phrases about irregularities had to 
be brought into the mandate, but they were ‘ common form 
The first part of this argument may well be granted without 
admitting the inference. A merely formal visitation was indeed 
a profitable assertion of authority ; but far more authority might 
be asserted by a thorough and businesslike visitation. Records 
of sede vacante visitations show much formality and little moral 
earnestness ; the occasion was a lucrative windfall; the time 
was generally too short for real disciplinary purposes ; the main 
object, therefore, was so to visit as to secure the right of future 
visitation, and to collect the statutory procurations. This 
appears pretty plainly in the Sede Vacante Register of 1301-64, 
published by the Worcestershire Historical Society (1893), and 
still more clearly in the skeleton records of a visitation carried 
out in that same diocese by Cardinal Morton. 17 Almost the same 
may be said of the visitation of Symon of Bourges in 1284. 18 
The record is mainly formal, and betrays the anxiety of an 
archbishop to obtain public recognition of his rights over subject 
dioceses, as evidenced by bell-ringing at his advent, permission 
granted to celebrate in full pontificals, due payment of fees, and 
so on. We see on every page how far more firmly Symon might 
have gripped his province if he had dared; and nobody doubts 
that Gregory IX did dare. Moreover, if the pope’s preamble 

17 Lambeth MS. Register, voL i, fo. 176 a. 

19 Baluze-Mansi, Miscellanea, 1761, i. 267. 
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had been * common form ’, we should expect to find it repeated 
on other occasions ; yet, while compelled to complain frequently 
and emphatically of monastic decay, he uses different terms in 
each case ; and Auvray remarks that the facts revealed by his 
register entirely justify his strong language. 19 A weaker man 
might here have fallen back upon formal language ; but it is 
difficult to see why Gregory’s words should not be read in their 
natural sense—with the usual allowance, of course, for medieval 
love of strong speech. He had reason to believe that the exempt 
monasteries of Canterbury province needed serious reforms on 
both the spiritual and the temporal side, and was minded to 
see these reforms actually enforced ; here, as in the Cluny pre¬ 
amble, he enters into details which are far from ‘ common form \ 

But, it may again be objected, must we not allow for the fact 
that this was a time when people had a passion for codifying ? 
The Decretals had been published in 1230, and statutes were 
everywhere being compiled. If (as Miss Graham remarks) 
the Bury and Westminster statutes ‘ closely resemble ’ the 
Northampton general chapter statutes of 1225, then the natural 
inference is that the papal commissioners wished to apply those 
ordinances to particular abbeys, and above all to invest them 
with papal authority. All these pleas are suggestive; but 
they would hardly seem to fit the documentary facts of this 
case. The necessity for monastic codification had become mani¬ 
fest and pressing nearly a century before this time. It was 
perhaps before 1134 that the Cistercians first codified their 
scattered statutes, and twenty years later Herbord of Bamberg 
was crying aloud for some system that would bring order into 
the Benedictine chaos. In the year following these English 
visitations, Gregory IX was about to promulgate a real code— 
the Statute, Oregorii , which, however little obeyed in fact, still 
remained authoritative until the Benedictine of a century later. 
But, in the meantime, there was no existent code worth the 
trouble assumed by this argument. A comparison of the statutes 
of 1225 with those of 1219, 1249, and 1277 shows clearly that the 
earlier legislation was in a fluid state ; and a comparison of the 
acts of other provinces will only strengthen this impression. 
Of these four sets of statutes for the province of Canterbury, 
those of 1225 (to which Miss Graham appeals), have least right 

*• This may easily be verified from the references given by Auvray in his Registres 
it Grkgoire IX, ii. 316, and by comparing the following preambles of this pope, under 
conditions, between 1228 and 1237: Narbonne (D’Achery, Spirit. 1723, 
i. 767), Cluny (Du Breul, Almoin, 1603, p. 836), Canterbury (M. Paris, Chwn. Maior., 
R.8., ifi. 234, 238), Rouen (Martene, Ampl. Coll. L 1269), Reims (Reg. de Or kg. IX, 
toL n, no. 2,568). HI" preamble to Cluny points to what, as we know from other 
sources, was a special weakness of that Order—the dilapidation of small houses 
consequent upon the eommendam system. 
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to he called a code in the strict aenge. They are themselves 
scarcely more than a repahucaticai or rhe chapter acts of 1219 ; 
and they are far oatdone in fullness by those of 1249 and 1277 , 
especially the last. They do not bear the impress < when we take 
into account the real circumstances of the timei of a ‘ code ’ 
in favour of which the pope would make a special effort. And 
indeed why, here again, need we look so far below the surface 
for the explanation of a very straightforward proceeding ? 
If Innocent III had created a Benedictine capitular system on 
the model of the Cistercian—if both he and his two successors 
enacted that Cistercian (or even Carthusian) abbots should act 
as co-presidents of the earlier chapters in order to give the new 
movement all the benefit of their century of political experience— 
this marks not the formality, but the reality of their reforms, 
and the underlying sense of living necessities.* When, with 
Innocent IV, we get a mere statesman-pope in their place, then 
(as Dom Berliere points out) we have a backward step in disci¬ 
pline ; the authority of the curia is still busily advertised, but 
it now grants indulgences instead of enforcing statutes. Gregory’s 
passion for codifying was not academical, but instinct with prac¬ 
tical statesmanship ; and the documents themselves, while they 
show that his aims were not merely formal, prove also that he was 
not content to employ merely formal means. If, as his earlier acts 
forbid us to doubt, he had already in petto a monastic code of his 
own—by far the most important document of the kind between 
817 and 1335—why then should he now trouble to send visitors to 
secure papal sanction for the far less thorough Northampton code, 
which was already based upon the sanction of two successive popes? 

Again, let us take the visitors’ point of view. If their 
commission was, in fact, to secure this sanction by a formal 
republication of the Northampton statutes, why did they not take 
the obvious, easy, and effective course of actually republishing 
those statutes totidem verbis ? Are there not other, and very 
different, reasons for the resemblances emphasized by Miss 
Graham between these statutes and those of the visitors ? 
The Northampton statutes formed a portion of the visitors’ terms 
of reference ; the freshest portion in date, and the most directly 
adapted to English conditions. Their phraseology, therefore, 
crops up in the Bury and Westminster injunctions, just as the 
phraseology of the Insurance Act would crop up in any report 
of a commission of inquiry into the working of that Act. As 
a matter of fact, the Northampton phrases are frequently (it 
might almost bo said, deliberately) varied by the visitors ; and, 
when we look from their words to their matter, the * republica- 

•• At Nsrlnmne (129tl) there were both Cistercians and Carthusians, the Benedic¬ 
tines thus supplying only two out of six presidents at their own general chapter. 
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tion ’ theory breaks down still more completely. Not only are 
quite different clauses republished for different houses, but both 
republications omit altogether some of the most important clauses, 
and some upon which a papalist would lay most stress. 21 We 
may divide the Northampton statutes roughly into thirty items, 
those of Bury into fifty-three, and Westminster into twenty- 
nine.* 2 Of the thirty Northampton clauses only fifteen appear 
at Bury and fourteen at Westminster, while only twelve are 
common to all three documents ; and the order of the clauses 
is as frequently changed as their phraseology. The theory of 
republication wifi scarcely bear comparison even with the 1225 
documents alone ; it breaks down utterly when we look at all 
the other sets of thirteenth-century statutes. And, without 
looking beyond the Bury-Westminster documents themselves, 
we may see how they bear evidence of special intention in almost 
every clause. Apart from references to purely local circumstances, 
such as have already been quoted, the phraseology is frequently 
that of observed fact ; alienata (p. 729), indulgencias, statuta 
R. de Wardona (p. 730), artiiquam consuetudinem (p. 731), ciste 
removeantur (p. 732) and so on ; compare the recurring phrases de- 
cetero, deinceps, solito uberiorem , with their necessary implications. 

Moreover, in this case the testimony of Matthew Paris is 
very valuable. He objects to the papal action, not that it 
enforced uniformity, but that it introduced heterogeneity into 
the monastic world. 23 The effect which he describes is perfectly 
consistent with the supposition that these visitors acted in each 
case with special reference to the particular house with which 
they were then concerned, but it is very hard to reconcile with 
the theory that their efforts were concentrated on the republica¬ 
tion of one uniform code of statutes. And his complaint is still 
more intelligible when we turn from the individual houses to 
nsider the numerous provinces. The Statuta Oregorii were 
not yet published ; and, even then, we have abundant indications 
of the success with which they were constantly resisted ; the 

* e.g. the insistence on the validity of the acts of the Lateran council, and the 
disciplinary clauses which close the chapter acts (Dugdale, voL i, pp. xlix, 1). Among 
other Northampton clauses omitted at Bury are (1) the prohibition of monastic 
dowries as simoniacal, (2) the prohibition of monks living alone in priories or granges 
(at Bury manors only are mentioned), and (3) the definitions of con&piratores and pro - 
prieiarii. All these points were most important, and had long been insisted upon at 
Cites ux ; the first t wo by popes also ( Decret. Gr< >j ., lib. iii, tit. xxxv, c. 2). As a matter of 
fact, the Bury statutes bear stronger resemblance to those of Reading (1277) or even to 
the Statuta Grtgorii (1235-7) than to those of 1225. The emphasis on confession 
and on care of the sick ; the precautions against entrance of women or outriding of 
dmutraUs , are not in 1225, but occur in all the other documents. 

n All such divisions must be conventional, as the Northampton rubrics do not 
give very much assistance ; but we minimize the chances of misrepresentation by 
subdividing as much as possible. 
u Chron. Mai or a, iii. 235. 

JL. 
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religious were being forced out of their old ruts into paths which 
seemed to them not only new but uncertain. Innocent’s general 
chapter system was being sporadically carried out; yet these 
statutes, though nearly all based upon the Rule, were not only 
new in form, but varying from province to province and from time 
to time. The Northampton statutes, in their preamble, speak 
plainly of doubts and hesitations. Popes and their advisers, for 
nearly twenty years, had been feeling their way, through the 
varied experiences of separate provincial chapters, separate 
monastic visitations, to that first real code, the Statute, Oregorii . 

If, then, the ‘ republication ’ theory will not fit the facts of 
this 1234 visitation, we must fall back upon the interpretation 
which lies upon the surface, namely, that the papal visitors 
did in fact what they ostensibly set out to do ; that they examined 
into the condition of these two monasteries, taking as their 
terms of reference the Rule itself, the few glosses or additions 
which had already found their way into canon law, and the statutes 
of the latest provincial chapter ; and that they completed their 
task by framing, in each case, a list of special injunctions designed 
to recall these particular monks to obedience on special points 
where their disobedience had been proved or suspected. 

To this it may be answered that the statutes printed by 
Miss Graham do not profess to be injunctions ; and that, as no 
comperta in the particular case are preserved, I am speculating 
on the relation of two hypothetical documents. This objection 
might hold if we could really draw a fine between statute and 
iniunctiones ; but in fact such a distinction implies a serious 
anachronism. We have no right to read into the Bury-Westmin¬ 
ster statute anything like the connotation of the modem statute . 
Nobody who has tried to grapple with the terminology of medieval 
canon law can fail to have discovered its frequent and bewildering 
looseness. This word stetutum , with its verb statuere , is in fact 
used in visitation documents of all centuries with very remarkable, 
it might almost be said intentional, variations. All Peckham’s 
injunctions (without exception, I believe) are by the archbishop 
himself called either statute or ordinationes ; they may be found 
indexed all together by Mr. Trice Martin under the heading of 
injunctions .** Peckham himself seems purposely to vary his 
phrases; e. g. he writes to St. Martin’s, Dover, 25 ‘ statuimus et 
. . . ordinamus,’ ‘ praesens ordinatio nostra.’ For Wherwell 26 
statute and ordinatio are used as convertible terms ; so too at 
Romsey, 27 ‘ statuimus . . . hanc nostram ordinationem.’ 28 A 

44 Epistolae , R.S., iii. 1147, col. 1. 

46 p. 612. » pp. 650-4. * 7 pp. 658-61. 

* 8 Cf. Holy Sepulchre, pp. 706-8. At Ewenny, the variations are greater: * decre- 
vimus . . . iniunximus . . . ordinatio/ 
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Cistercian code of about 1256 definitely uses statuta in this same 
sense of injunctions ; 29 as also do the visitation articles of 1259, 
in a most significant sentence, 4 An statuta concilii Oxoniensis 
qu&tenus tangunt religiosos, et generalium capitulorum, et 
visitationem episcoporum, pluries legantur in anno in capitulo.* 30 
The word kept this meaning to the very end ; compare GoldwelTs 
visitation of 1492, where his injunctions to Norwich cathedral 
priory are couched in the form ‘ statuendo iniungimus ’ (or, for 
greater emphasis * statuimus et statuendo iniungimus ’) ; and 
where he refers them back to the similar ‘ statuta et iniunctiones * 
of his predecessor. 31 

If, then, we can find no deep distinction between the statuta 
and the iniunctiones given to a particular house, in any country 
or in any of these centuries, we may now deal with the objection 
that to translate the negatives of statutes into positive assertions 
of abuses in a particular case is absolutely inadmissible ; that 
no lawyer would allow such an argument, and therefore no 
historian may admit it. Of statutes in the modem sense, that is 
perfectly true ; of the statuta visitationum in the sense of the 
thirteenth-century Burton annalist, it is altogether misleading. 

* Journal of Yorkshire Archaeolog. Soc., x. 513 (diat. xv, c. 6). 

*• Annates Monastici , ii. 485. Visitationem, though distinct in the manuscript, 
is an obvious clerical error for visitationum, and the passage thus enumerates three 
different kinds of statuta : Legatine, Capitular, and Visitatorial, all of which, as 
equally binding, were to be recited periodically in the chapter-house of the particular 
monastery concerned. 

* l Visitations of Norwich Diocese , pp. 6, 7, Camden Soc., N.S., 1888; compare 
the Walsingham case, pp. xxxvi, 147,171. In order to clinch a point so important for 
the right comprehension of visitatorial records, it may be well to add other, though 
far from exhaustive, references to the use of the noun or the verb in this sense of 
particular injunctions. Here, and throughout the rest of the article, I print references 
to post-thirteenth-century documents in smaller type. Though mainly conoemed 
with thirteenth-century England, my thesis may legitimately be strengthened by 
instances from other countries and later centuries. Odo Rigaldi, Regest. Visit., ed. 
Bonnin, pp. 4, 8 and passim; Reg. Gray (Surtees Soc.), p. 210; Reg. Gifford (ibid.), 
pp. 204,205, 212,213,330; Reg. Wickwane (ibid.), pp. 22, 24; Reg. Swinfield (Cantilupe 
Soc.), p. 133; J. de Lancy, Hist. Fusniacensis Coenobii, 1670, p. 99; Stud, und Mittheil. 
aus den Bened.- und Cisterdenserorden, 1895, pp. 593 ff.; Reynerus, A post. Benedict., 
1626, app. iii, p. 99; for the fourteenth century see Reg. Orleton (Cantilupe Soc.), p. 100; Reg. 
Stapddon (ed. Hingeston-Kandolph), p. 385; Stud, und Mitth. u.s.u., 1898, pp. 233, 236, 240, 
242; for the fifteenth century, council of Bale in Trithemius, Opp. Pia , p. 1439; N. Cusanus, 
• bid., p. 1074; Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 110. In these later times, as in the thirteenth century, the 
word occurs in company with frequent, and apparently intentional, variants. For instance, 
an Austrian Formdbueh of about 1400 uses indiscriminately, in similar contexts, statuimus 
(frequently), iniungimus, mandamus, volumus , indicimus (Stud, und Mittheil. u. s. v>., 1898, 
pp. 233-42). Take again the Collectanea Anglo-Praemonstratensia, i. 171-2, where the 
following phrases occur in a single document: 4 statuerunt . . . statuta et ordinata . . . 
statuendo sanxerunt.. . ordinando decreverunt. . . diffinierunt et statuerunt.. statuta et 
ordinationes . . . ordinata et decreta . . . decreverunt.’ In other parts of the same 
collection the following terms are used of injunctions proper: iniungimus (ii. 78, 117, 228, 
246; iii. 50, 60), mandavimus (ii. 77, 78, 117, 228, 242), preeipimus (ii. 76, 77, 78, 117, 230), 
n o l m mus (ii 228), t» mandatis dedimus (ii. 78), precipiendo mandamus (iii. 132). Injunctions 
are also often styled correctiones, decreta, or reformationes. 
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These statute-injunctions were in fact, as a general and almost 
universal rule, framed upon what*the visitor had found (or at 
least strongly suspected) in the particular house which he now 
addressed ; and when the Bury visitors enjoin upon the abbot 
‘ ut alienata sic studeat revocare \ &c., 32 it was because they 
found that conventual property had in fact been alienated. 
In support of this, it will be well to turn again to Peckham, as 
a classic English authority. His own words clearly indicate the 
genesis of his statuta , and show that thirteenth-century visitors 
already followed the lines which are fully described in visitation 
manuals of the fifteenth century. His injunctions to the canons 
of St. Davids are framed, he says, upon ‘ haec et similia quae 
invenimus ’; and, in sending a similar set to Goldclive, he care¬ 
fully omits a clause which would not apply to this latter house. 33 
His Merton injunctions rest upon ‘ quaedam de vobis audita ’; 34 
at another house (to which I have mislaid my reference), upon 
‘ quaedam ibi inventa \ The same indication occurs, at a much 
earlier date, in the statuta drawn up by the papal visitors for the 
monasteries of Lombardy and the march of Treviso in 1225. 36 
These, as the visitors themselves inform us, had been framed 
‘ ad castigandum transgressiones multiplices et excessus quos 
in quibusdam coenobiis invenerani \ 38 It is clear, from the first 
century of Cistercian chapter records, that the abbots whom 
Innocent III and his successors employed to inaugurate the 
Benedictine capitular system had already evolved nearly all the 
procedure described by writers of two centuries later. As early 
as the Instituta Capituli Oeneralis , which are ascribed to 1134, 
we find a long section of instructions to visitors, from which the 
English legislators at Oxford (1219) borrowed largely. Towards 
the end of the twelfth century we can clearly trace how the reports 
of the visitors conditioned the decrees of the general chapter. Not 
only are the particular offenders punished on the spot, but, if their 
offence seems to be typical, it prompts fresh legislation. 37 It would 

33 p. 729. 33 pp. 797, 800. 

84 p. 812 ; cf. p. 814 ‘ non sine admiratione intelleximus ’. 

,# Decret. Greg., lib. iii, tit. xxxv, c. 8 ; M. Paris, Chron. Maiora, iii. 236. 

34 Similar phrases occur in the papal mandates recorded at the same time by 
Matthew Paris in connexion with the Bury-Westminster visitation ; and the preambles 
of the two visitors themselves tell the same tale even more plainly : 4 inquisivimus . .. 
cognito vero eiusdem monasterii statu, auctoritate apostolica ea quae subscripta 
sunt [i. e. the injunctions printed by Miss Graham] duximus [m]statuenda.’ Equally 
significant is the papal mandate of a few months later to enforce these statute upon 
the recalcitrant monks of Westminster ( Calendar of Papal Letters, i. 142, 12 kal. 
Dec. 1234). 

37 Thus, the report of illicit beer in the Margam granges, and the difficulty of 
bringing the offenders to justioe (1190, § 5) causes two years later a re-enactment 
of the statutes of 1184-5. In 1190 (§§ 4, 5) there are financial difficulties at certain 
houses, which are dealt with by statute (1190, § 16). That same year serious con¬ 
spiracies were reported (§f 14, 15); next year (§ 19) we have a strict statute against 
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be difficult, even in the absence of further documents, to avoid 
the inference that the visitors’ particular statutes, or injunctions, 
were framed on the same principle. As the chapter statutes tell 
us what offences caused most difficulty in the whole Order (a fact 
assumed as self-evident by Dom Julian Paris, Dom Berliere, and 
d’Arbois de Jubainville), so the visitors’ injunctions tell us what 
offences caused most difficulty in the particular monastery for 
which they were framed. 

But we are not left merely to analogy. The Cistercian statutes 
of 1193 (§ 1) refer to a general forma visitationis , probably the 
visitatorial section of the code of 1134; but the last sentence 
refers apparently to the visitor’s own forma visitationis , i.e. his 
comperta , as later phraseology would describe it. At any rate, 
such written notes are definitely mentioned in 1206, § 7, and again 
still more plainly in 1222, § 6, and 1228, § fi . 38 This brings us to 
the next Cistercian code, of 1240-56, the Institutiones Capitvli 
Gtneralis. These deal at greater length with visitation methods, 
and insist that, in the chapter-house of each monastery, the abbot 
shall cause to be recited at least twice a year (1) the ordinances 
of that year’s general chapter, and (2) the cartam visitationis , 
or injunctions framed for this house by its visitor for that year. 88 
The exact nature of this carta is described in the code of 1289 : 40 
* Provideat autem Visitator ut in carta sua, sigillo suo signata 
et a foris dependente, diligenter scribat quae corrigenda et 
ordinanda statuerit; et committat cartam cantori [of the house 
visited] legendam sequenti anno in capitulo in visitatione.’ 
Here we have obviously the process which Trithemius, two cen¬ 
turies later, so plainly describes in his De Visitatione Monachorum. 

Si quid depositum fuerit [by the monks to the visitor] correctione 
dignum, signetur in schedula per unum de visitatoribus ; quae etiam 
diligenter custodiatur, ne in alicuius unquam man us perveniat. . . . 
Secundum statuta patrum peracta visitatione ordinandus erit status 
monachorum visitatorum in charts, in qua sunt singuli articuli inserendi 

conspirators. In 1190, again, four abbots are punished for having allowed women to 
worship in their churches (§§ 3, 28, 36, 38). Next year there is a lull; but in 1192 
we have two fresh punishments, one offender being the same as in 1190 ({§ 3, 23). 
In 1193, two fresh offenders (§f 17, 21 ; cf. 10); therefore the chapter, in that same 
session, enacts that in future any abbot so offending * deponatur absque retractatione ’ 
(i 6). That this seems to have had as little effect as earlier statutes is not to the present 
purpose ; the point is, that the statutes themselves show abundant evidence of their 
own origin in observed facts. 

" The former passage gives us diffinitiones visitatorum side by side with diffini - 
Homes eapiHdi general is (just as the Burton annalist already quoted gives us the 
statuta of both authorities), to be read with equal punctuality in the chapter-house 
of the visited monastery. 

* Dirt, v, § 21, repeated in the code of thirty years later, dist. vi, § 7, Nomasticon 
CMferetenee, 1999, pp. 315,413 ; el Yorkshire Archaeolog. Journal , x. 50, dist. v, c. 20. 
For code of 1999, see Nomast., p. 428. 

• Dirt, rid, § 1. 
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in quibus se singuli debeant emendare : primo de Abbate, deinde de 
priore, cellerario, ceterisque officialibus ; ac postremo de omnibus in 
generali. Et precipiatur etiam sub poems k censuris, si opus sit, in 
parte vel in toto, super observatione insertorum. In fine autem chartae 
precipiatur quotiens in anno debeat legi in conventu, k inseratur status 
monasteriorum in personarum numero, k in provehtuum vel etiam 
debitorum quantitate. . . . Sigilletur charta duobus sigillis.. . . Yisitatores 
copiam de charta transcribant, per se vel monachos visitatos, non per 
secularem, qui monachorum defectus non debet scire. Et hanc copiapi 
secum deferant ad capitulum destinaturi. 

The ‘ singuli articuli in quibus se singuli debeant emendare ’ 
are of course the injunction articles, the statuta of these Bury- 
Westminster visitations. And these were naturally among the 
principal terms of reference for the next visitors. One of the 
questions (says Trithemius) to be asked concerning the abbot 
at a visitation was : ‘ item si chartam ultimae visitationis obser- 
vavit ? 9 41 

Moreover, even though no such detailed descriptions had 
survived, the whole process may be clearly inferred from other 
visitatorial records. By far the most important source is the 
Regestrum VisitcUionum Odonis Rigaldi (ed. Bonnin, 1852), which 
is in effect the personal diary of one of the greatest thirteenth- 
century prelates, and shows us an episcopal register in the 
making. It may almost be said that this book yields more 
real insight into medieval conditions, under detailed examination, 
than all the rest of our registers put together ; yet it would be 
difficult to find a single reference to it on the part of English 
editors or writers on monastic life. Odo’s evidence is all the more 
valuable, since he began his long career under the first years of 
the epoch-making Statuta Gregorii. These he copied into his 
register for reference ; and the diary shows how hard he struggled 
to make his subject monasteries preserve their own copies of 
these statutes, in accordance with the papal mandate. More¬ 
over, the whole book proves how definitely his injunctions to 
each monastery were founded upon his personal observations 
in that particular case. The first occur on p. 4 (a. d. 1245). At 
Montivilliers all was well; no injunctions. At Jumieges the entry 
runs ‘ Invenimus quod frater G. de B et frater G. de B-E. infamati 
erant de pessimo vicio ; statuimus ut ad alia monasteria mit- 
terentur, pro delictis ibidem luendis. Item, invenimus quod 
subprior perturbabat fratres ; statuimus ut ab officio subprioratus 


41 Ioann is Trithemii Opp. Pia et Spiritudlia, p. 995; compare 993, 997, and the general 
chapter statutes on the same subject in 1429,1435,1479,1485, and 1490 (ibid., pp. 1042-61), 
and again the equally interesting Modus Vistiandi of two generations earlier, extracts from 
which are printed in Stud, und Mittheil. aus den Bened.- und Cistercienserordm , 1897, p. 97. 
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peniius amoveretur \ Next comes Envermeu (p. 5) : 4 Prior 
non computat de statu domus ; precepimus quod quater ad 
minus in anno computaret. Aliquando comedunt cames sine 
necessitate ; precepimus ut ab esu camium abstinerent.’ Then 
(p. 6) comes Bival, where the invenimus introduces two cases 
too serious to be dealt with by mere injunction ; 42 and, if we had 
before us an episcopal register in the ordinary later form, we 
should have concluded that all was here ‘ in bono statu ’, as at 
Beaussault and at St.-Lo de Rouen (p. 7). Then, at St.-Saens, the 
form runs,‘invenimus . . . precepimusat Mont-Sainte-Catherine, 
‘ invenimus . . . iniunximus ’ four times ; but a fifth ‘ invenimus 9 
is so serious that it, again, finds no echo in the injunctions. And 
here, at last, comes the first injunction which has not been intro¬ 
duced by a definite assertion of fact; it runs : ‘ item, iniunxi¬ 
mus abbati ut de statu monasterii quater computet in anno.’ Can 
it be doubted that Odo had either convicted or at least strongly 
suspected, the abbot of neglecting to keep and publish accounts 
as prescribed by the Statuta Gregorii , and that it is a mere chance 
if we have not here, as at Envermeu above, the preliminary state¬ 
ment of fact ? Here, as on many other points, we may clearly 
infer from Odo the conditions which we find explicitly described 
in later centuries. Almost equally significant are the ‘ precepta ’ 
of the thirteenth-century Cluniac chapters. 43 Here, of course, 
the general chapter stood in loco ordinarii , sending round visitors 
and framing injunctions just as a bishop did ; and it is distinctly 
asserted in each case that the injunction is based upon what has 
been seen or heard by the visitors. 44 There is no more suggestion 
of common form here than in Odo Rigaldi; on the contrary, there 
is equally definite evidence that the injunctions, so far from 
suggesting faults which had not been actually discovered, often 
pass over the worst individual cases in silence. 45 

Moreover, there is already in the thirteenth century another 

** Compare Bishop 8winfield’s words concerning Leominster (Register, Cantilupe 
8oc. t p. 149). 

“ G. Duckett, Visitations and Chapters General of Cluni, 1893 ; Charters and Records 
of Cluni, 2 vols., 1888. 44 Visit., Ac., pp. 208 ff. 

41 Here, for instance, is a case from 1289-91 (Visit., &c., pp. 69, 243): 

A. Visitors * Report. ‘ Fra ter Guido, quondam prior d’Istayn . . . misit ignem 
sen proiecit in domo d’Istayn de nocte, dum esset prior eiusdem loci, ita quod tota 
domus fuit cumbusta, et unus sacerdos et unus clientulus, qui iacebant in ilia domo 
in qua prior predictus proiecit ignem, fuerunt igne suffocati et consumptL Item dictus 
prior olim d’Istayn, ilia eadem nocte, omnia dolia vino plena que erant in cellario 
d’Istayn manu propria perforavit, tali modo quod totum vinum quod erat in dictis 
dolus fuit fusum, et statim de nocte aufugit, nec postea est reversus. Item, moniales 
de Istayn creaverunt propria auctoritate duas moniales de consensu Guidonis, olim 
prioris de Istayn.’ 

B. General Chapter Injunctions. ‘ In domo de Istein sunt puellae per moniales 
sine auctoritate prioris dicti loci receptae; ptaecipiunt diffinitores quod de mona- 
sterio expellantur.’ This is all; there is no mention whatever of Guido. 
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line of evidence converging in the same direction. In 1232, the 
great monastery of St.-Vaast at Arras was visited by express 
papal command, just as these two English houses were in 1234. 
The visitors preface their injunctions with ‘ in eodem quamplurima 
invenimu8 correctione et reformatione indigere, quae corrigenda 
et reformanda duximus in forma inferius annotata \ 46 Almost 
equally plain is the preamble to the statuta given to St.-Trond 
somewhere between 1252 and 1258. Here we have an interesting 
parallel to the Bury case : for the visitors, both in 1252 and at 
the later date, were concerned not only to issue fresh injunctions 
but also to publish and enforce certain legatine statutes for the 
whole province, which are therefore enregistered in the same 
book, just as the Northampton statutes are recited in the Bury 
book. The coincidences are curiously close. In both cases the 
special statutes for the particular house cover a great deal of the 
same ground as the general statutes ; but at St.-Trond, as at Bury, 
there are other clauses not to be found in the general code. In 
both cases these include regulations about the entrance of women, 
with allusions to special localities ( ostium . . . et portam iuxta 
horreum at St.-Trond answering to the ostium viride of Bury) ; 
mandates for better care of the sick ; rules for confession ; and 
a command that the property should be regularly inventoried. 
In both cases we see a clear difference between the code drawn 
up for Benedictine houses in general, and the special regulations 
framed for this single house, even though the latter were to a great 
extent filled with repetitions from the former. 47 

The clearest view of the exact relation between a general code and 
special injunctions is given by the Wilhering MS. De Kartis Visitationum y 
of which a full account is given in Studien und Mittheil . u.s.w . 1898, 
pp. 233 ff. Here we see plainly which clauses were used as common 
form, and which as realities : the former are mainly preambles and similar 
phrases in which we should expect a 'priori a stereotyped syBtem (cf. 
especially pp. 234, 235, 237). In short, this manuscript, framed for the 
guidance of visitors ‘ in der Wende des 14. und 15. Jahrhunderts \ affords 
exactly the same evidence which Mr. Thompson (as will presently be seen) 
has independently elicited from the Lincoln documents. The Wilhering 
scribe has copied out many actual sets of injunctions as concrete examples ; 
no ingenuity Can fit these into the ‘ common form ’ theory, unless we are 
to suppose that the medieval visitor acted on those haphazard principles 
which Caliban attributed to Setebos. To the first abbey, for instance, the 
visitors give injunctions touching only three of the twenty-eight points 
which formed their terms of reference ; to the next ten, and so on. 

These are foreign examples ; but in English registers of the 
same date we find frequent and clear indications that visitors’ 

46 J. d© Lancy, Hist. Fusniacensis Coenobii, p. 99. 

47 Studien und Mittheil. aus den Bened .- und Cistereienscrorden, 1895, pp. 592 ff. 
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injunctions were based, not upon mere speculation as to possible 
contingencies, but upon observed facts. To take them in roughly 
chronological order : in 1260 the visitors of Newstead begin : 
*T3t . . . quae in prefato monasterio essent corrigenda, ad statum 
debitum revocaremus, quaedam quae subscripta sunt corrigenda 
censuimus.’ 48 Archbishop Wickwane begins his injunctions to 
Worksop with ‘ visitationis et inquisitionis officium . . . exercentes 
. . . defectus regule et personates excessus, quos ibidem reperimus , 
correximus in hunc modum , viz. . . .’ and then follow the articles 
of injunction. 49 Another formula is briefer and even plainer : 

' Comperta correximus in hunc modum . In primis precipimus , 
etc.’ 50 These thirteenth-century instances, which of themselves 
would seem fatal to the ‘ common form 9 theory, are confirmed 
by the far fuller evidence of the fifteenth-century, when we get 
the formal comperta and the injunctions of visitors, in their fully- 
developed shape, side by side in the same documents. Only one 
such volume has yet been printed (for the Praemonstratensian 
documents are in a more rudimentary form), the often-quoted but 
too-little-studied Visitations of the Diocese of Norwich. These 
prove beyond all doubt that the injunctions (1) rest upon actual 
comperta , and (2) do not exhaustively represent those comperta. 

To begin at the beginning : Goldwell’s injunctions to Nor¬ 
wich cathedral priory claim in their very first sentence to be 
based upon observed facts ; and here the double nature of 
the record—the evidence of the witnesses being followed by 
a list of episcopal injunctions—enables us to verify the bishop’s 
claim. Of the thirteen injunctions, seven correspond exactly 
to depositions of the witnesses, five more are couched in language 
which could only be used of things ascertained by the visitor, 
and the last contains the frequent, but only too necessary, proviso 
that no vengeance should be wreaked upon fellow monks for 
things here revealed. As usual, moreover, the injunctions give 
only an attenuated reflection of the actual evidence. 61 The 

tt Reg . Gifford, Surtees Soc., cix. 213. 

99 Beg . Wickwane, Surtees Soc., cix. 141: cf. Nun-Appleton, p. 140; Newstead, 
pi 143; 8helford, p. 144; Thurgarton, p. 145, Ac. 

99 Ibid. p. 55. Other instances need not be cited textually; I will simply refer 
to a few in order to show the universality of the practice: Reg . CantUupe (Cantilupe 
Soc.), pp. 104,202 ; Reg. Stoinfield, p. 133 ; Reg. Stapddon (ed. Hinges ton-Randolph), pp. 05, 
171, 315; Reg. Grandisson (ibid.), p. 1074; Reg. Brantyngham (ibid.), p. 312. Cf. Rev. Bbnid., 
ISOS, p. 135 (1483): * quae autem corrections et emendatione eguerint, per praeeentis chartae 
traditionem efficadter constituimus emendanda.’ But only here and there (as in Grandisson, 
p. 1073 and Bishop Redman’s visitations in the Collectanea A nglo-PraemonstrcUensia) do we 
get the comperta and injunctions informally side by side as in Odo Rigaldi. Sometimes we get 
comperta without injunctions (e. g. Orleton, p. 153; Swinfield, p. 149; Stapeldon, p. 391; 
Grandisson, p. 813 ); nearly always, however, the injunctions are recorded without the com¬ 
perta ; tor the actual visitations were written on separate rolls or quatemi, and the bishop 
enregistered only such matters as he needed for special reference. 

91 Compare injunction 10 with §§ 7, 14, 16 of the evidence, and note that the 

VOL. XXIX.—NO. cxra. D 
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next injunctions are at St. Faith’s (p. 19). All refer definitely 
to the recorded evidence ; and here, again, some of the most 
important evidence is unnoticed in the injunctions (§§ 1, 2, 7). 
At Wymondham, which comes next, no injunctions are given; 
not because the evidence was favourable, but precisely because 
it was so unfavourable that the bishop felt the necessity of further 
inquiry. These three cases are typical of the whole evidence in 
this volume. Instead of showing us an essential regularity of 
monastic life to which we should do grievous injustice by taking 
the injunctions at their face-value, it proves conclusively that, 
in this diocese at least, under two different bishops, the injunc¬ 
tions give only a very imperfect notion of the irregularities 
actually revealed. 62 Even the Istein case in 1289* is not more 
startling than that of Wymondham in 1514 (p. 100). Witnesses 
had deposed to a worse state of things, perhaps, than in any 
other part of the book; yet the bishop leaves only two injunc¬ 
tions. (1) A new prior is to be chosen ; why, we have no hint. 
(2) Again, no lay servant is henceforth to be admitted to 
Wymondham Abbey ‘ nisi prius fecerit fidem de fideliter con- 
servando secreta dicti monasterii \ An ordinary register, in which 
the injunctions alone would have been recorded, would have 
left us here absolutely in the dark. 

Exactly similar evidence on both these points is supplied by 
a Warden visitation in 1492, giving both evidence and injunc¬ 
tions in full, which may be found among the Cistercian MSS. 
in the archives of the Cote d’Or at Dijon (Monasteres Anglais, 
H. 407, bound in a page from a vellum missal). But a whole 
book of Bishop Alnwick’s (1437-48) will soon be published by 
the Lincoln Record Society. The editor, Mr. A. Hamilton 
Thompson, has very kindly supplied me not only with a consider¬ 
able instalment in transcript, but also with his own conclusions 
as to the part played by ‘ common form ’. Space forbids the 
insertion of the parallel lists of injunctions and comperta which 
he had selected, almost at random, as illustrations ; but his 
remarks have special value as coming from one who approached 
the subject from a very different point of view, and has been 
forced to his present conclusions by a patient analysis of the facts. 53 

sacristan’s embezzlements are not even referred to. Mr. Thompson suggests, very 
probably, that some of the injunctions in this volume (e.g. St. Faith’s) are only 
verbotenus iniuncta —i.e. interim monitions by word of mouth. 

. M Mr. Leach ( Visitations of Southwell , Camden Soc., N.S., introd . 9 p. lxxxvii) 
has dealt fully with the singular plea that we must set down much of the evidence 
given by religious against their fellows to mere slander or gossip. I deal briefly 
with this point lower down ; meanwhile it may be noted that Dr. Jessopp’s remarks 
on the Norwich evidence ( loc . cit. f introd., p. xix) are at variance with the actual 
text, as any careful reader may see. * Above, p. 31, n. 45. 

M It will be observed that he begins by showing how even Flemyng’s and Gray’s 
injunctions which are of the ordinary type met with in episcopal registers, have been 
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I cannot conceive [he writes] that any one who took the trouble to 
examine and collate the text of these injunctions [of Flemyng and Gray] 
could keep the permanent impression that they were merely formal. 
In spite of great similarity in certain details, the same set of injunctions 
is never delivered to two separate houses : even in cases of the closest 
likeness, one house will have injunctions.which it is not thought necessary 
to issue to the other. Further, among the injunctions there are often 
some which are obviously founded on definite comperta , as in Gray’s 
injunctions to Caldwell, Canons Ashby, &c.: these contain specific 
references to individual faults, and are addressed to the offenders. The 
presence of these justifies the inference that injunctions dealing with more 
general topics are also founded on comperta. Yet, in Victoria County 
Hist., Northants, ii. 132 seqq., the Canons Ashby injunctions are treated 
as a mixture of * formal ’ injunctions with an injunction bearing directly 
on the misconduct of the prior. It does not seem to strike the upholders 
of the ‘ formal ’ theory that, were such injunctions merely common forms, 
it would have been lost labour for Flemyng’s and Gray’s registrar to 
make fair copies of several, one after another, for inclusion in the register. 
One or two common forms would have done for the lot. On the contrary, 
he copied out one after another for future reference. He did not trouble 
to repeat his preambles, and the concluding monitory sentences, for 
which he used certain invariable common forms ; and occasionally he 
shortened an injunction for the purposes of the register by a cross-reference 
to another document. Bui in more cases he copied injunctions bearing 
on similar topics in full, with variations of a slight character. It is clear 
from the same man’s laborious and carefully revised rough copies in the 
Alnwick MS. that the te^t was in every case carefully considered and 
compared with the comperta and the bishop’s ad interim monitions, and that 
such injunctions, however similar they may be to others, were intended 
and especially composed for the monastery to which they refer. If their 
wording is somewhat general and comprehensive, and is composed with 
reference to certain general forms, this is due to the fact that they are 
not primarily retrospective, but are intended for statutory use in the 
monastery. In fact, the art of composing injunctions is obviously to 
found rules for future use upon the observation of special breaches of 
rule in the past, and accordingly to translate special comperta into language 
suitable for general application. 

It might seem wasted labour to argue at such length against 
the ‘ common form ’ theory, but that it has been so widely 
accepted, and with such disastrous results. 54 It has not been 
argued, but silently assumed, that to take visitatorial injunctions 

misunderstood by those writers in the Victoria County History who treat them 
mainly as common form. Alnwick’s far more valuable quatemus, which contains the 
evidence as well as the injunctions, has been too little considered by these writers; 
the book seems in fact even less possible to reconcile with the ‘ common form ’ 
theory than the Norwich visitations. * 

M In England, that is: monastic students abroad have recognized more clearly 
the direct historical value of such injunctions, e.g. Dom Borlidre in Rev. B&nid., 1897, 
pp. 370, 372. 

D 2 
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at their face-value i* a vulgar error : and we all know cases in 
which such silent assumptions have held their ground for cen¬ 
turies. Moreover, it is easy to trace the genesis of the theory. 
Injunctions to different monasteries constantly contain clauses 
almost identical not only in matter but in form. A reader 
is naturally struck by such resemblances, and perhaps does not 
pause to consider that all these injunctions are based upon a 
common rule ; that probable infractions of this rule, though 
numerous, were yet limited, so that frequent coincidences become 
a mathematical necessity; that, again, visitors constantly 
worked with the same written terms of reference, and would 
naturally describe similar things in similar words. Moreover, 
though reflection alone might suggest this much to any reader, 
yet only those who take the trouble to study a large number 
of these monotonous documents can fully realize how far their 
monotony is essential. 45 But it is the business of an editor to 
study some, at least, of such parallel documents ; and a very 
little comparison will show us how much life underlay this 
apparent conventionality of the records. We have already 
seen the St. Davids-Goldclive instance from Peckham; and 
Stapeldon’s variations in the early fourteenth-century Polsloe- 
Canonsleigh visitations 56 might easily be paralleled from other 
equally obvious sources. No doubt there were many merely 
formal or neglectful visitors ; for this we have direct as well as 
indirect testimony ; but the notes of such men (if notes they 
kept) were, in the nature of the case, ‘least likely to survive. 
It is an indirect testimony to the reality of these records, that the 
most definite evidence of monastic irregularities usually comes 
from the best-governed dioceses : compare, for instance, Odo 
Rigaldi’s visitations with those of Symon of Bourges. 57 

** Three passages taken at random from Odo Rigaldi give the following results. 
Pp. 40-2 record fifteen visitations, within five days; at all these houses fifty three faults 
were found, but these fell under only seventeen heads; thirty-eight of them fell under 
only six heads ; at three houses successively the bishop notes (a) debtp, ( b ) breach of 
tho rulo against flesh-eating, and (c) illicit feather-beds; his injunctions here might 
well have raised a suspicion of common form. Again, on p. 139, of three houses visited, 
two aro noted for (a) debt, ( b ) laxity of accounts, and (c) equal laxity in admitting 
•ocular folk; on pp. 232-3, in three successive houses, all broke the flesh rule and. 
tho rule of fasts, while two were in debt, went too much abroad, and allowed women 
to oat in tho house. When, therefore, wo read, e.g. in Victoria County History, Lines. % 
11. 101, that tho visitation injunctions at Wellow Abbey ‘ are again formal, and such 
as might havo ln*on delivered to any monastery at the time \ we may already suspect 
(what Mr. Thoin|*<m'« transcripts have proved), that every one of these partieulcar 
Wellow injunction* was founded upon observed fact. It is the common violation 
of rules which gives this appearance of * common form * to the injunctions. 

•• Ntrt|H'Mon's Ncy, % pp. Oft, 31 tJ. 

M Or the records in UrumlisMnn's register with those in Brantyngham and Wykeliam. who 
wen* mainly royal ministers. There would doubtless be far worse abuses under an absentee 
or iiiertieient hUhop; but sleeping dogs were allowed to lie. 
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While, therefore, it seems safe to argue backwards from the 
injunctions to the visitors’ observations which must in nearly 
all cases have prompted them, we must beware (as has already 
been shown) of arguing too confidently in the contrary direction. 
With few exceptions, each injunction was founded on observa¬ 
tion ; but each observation was by no means necessarily followed 
by an injunction. Injunctions look towards the future ; they 
are primarily intended to stop the thin end of the wedge ; to 
prevent an observed fault from becoming endemic ; the next 
visitor will read the injunction of last time, and inquire whether it 
has been kept. The sub-prior of Jumieges was a cause of quarrels; 
we must remove him from his office ; as for the worse offenders, 
send them off to dependent cells, where they will probably 
be uncomfortable, and at least have less chance of infecting the 
main flock. The order is given, and the removal of a prior or the 
banishment of two monks must be entered among our business 
records. But at Bival, though things were far worse, there were 
no dependent cells to receive the offenders ; all Odo could do 
was to receive the resignation of the abbess, and bless her 
successor; there is the same reason for his silence at Mont 
Sainte-Catherine and for that of the Cluniac chapter at Istein. 
The worst cases, unless they could be met by expulsion or some 
similar exercise of visitatorial authority, are often excluded by 
their very nature from any mention in the injunctions. In short, 
I cannot recall a single case in which the evidence of the witnesses 
gives a more favourable impression than the injunctions ; the 
reverse is certainly the rule. Moreover, just as we cannot safely 
assume that the injunctions contain all the damaging evidence 
recorded, so it is equally unsafe to treat the depositions of the 
witnesses as exhaustive of all that there was to tell. The locus 
dassicus here is the Evesham Chronicle, in which one of the 
most admirable abbots of the thirteenth century tells us how 
solemnly he and his brethren had promised to conceal all their 
former abbot’s blackest crimes from the visiting bishop ; and how 
they would never have complained even to the legate (whose 
jurisdiction they did recognize) if only the sinner had kept his 
pact with them in money matters. 58 Among the earliest and most 
frequently-repeated general chapter statutes are those providing 
against (a) conspiracy of the Religious against reformation, or (6) 
vengeance wreaked afterwards upon brethren who have dared to 
reveal the truth. Moreover, the witness was subject not only 
to such chances of private vengeance, but also legally, if his 
accusations proved unfounded, to the lex ialionis. Visitors are 
strictly warned by the thirteenth-century Cistercian statutes 
** credant omni spiritui ; and just emphasis is laid upon the 
M pp. 121,141,149, 199, 247; cf. pp. 106-7, 128-9, 139, 202-5, 232-48. 
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right of the accused to enjoy every benefit of the doubt. 59 Again, 
there was that natural desire to veil the tacenda in general lan¬ 
guage (or even to communicate them verbally rather than in 
writing) which appears so frequently and so plainly in visitatorial 
records, and which was not at all inconsistent with actual exag¬ 
geration of language when plain terms were felt to be necessary. 60 

The post-Lateran visitatorial system is therefore pyramidal. 
At the base, visitors legislated for particular houses on the lines 
of discovered faults ; next, general chapters legislated, on the 
combined reports of visitors, for discovered weaknesses in their 
own provinces ; and finally popes, centralizing the whole of this 
evidence, legislated for the discovered weaknesses of Western 
monasticism. From all this legislation we may (within obvious 
limitations) legitimately argue in a positive, but far less safely 
in a negative, direction. It would be absurd, of course, to deny 
that a considerable element of ‘ common form ’ enters into 
visitatorial, as into all legal documents ; but in nearly every case 
this betrays itself on the very surface. The ‘ proprietary ’ monk, 
for instance, is commonly likened to Judas Iscariot; a com¬ 
parison which has led to a curious blunder in Collectanea Anglo - 
Praemon8traten8ia (ii. 23, line 5). We ourselves may take a 
more lenient view, and even doubt whether the visitor himself 
would have passed the unsavoury comparison too literally ; but 
we cannot legitimately doubt that a case of proprietor had been 
proved to the visitor’s satisfaction ; nor may we even argue, if 
proprieia8 alone is mentioned, that there can have been nothing 
more behind. When, therefore, we are told that the Bury- 
Westminster injunctions do not substantiate the pope’s charges, 
the first reply is that they were never intended to do so, and that 
the positive assertions of Gregory IX cannot be seriously weakened 
by mere negative arguments drawn from a document which 
does not even profess to be exhaustive. But in this particular 
case there is a further reply : that, though we should probably 
see far more clearly if the visitors’ actual * carta ’ had survived, 
yet even these injunctions do in fact point to a great deal more than 
Miss Graham seems to suspect. I had worked the evidence out 

5# These points may be illustrated by early and late references out of a very- 
large number: Benedictine chapter of Oxford, 1219 (loc. c«f., ad fin.); Benedictine 
chapter of Northampton, 1225 (Dugdale, vol. i, p. xlix); Cistercian code of 1256, 
dist. vi, c. 1 ( Yorkshire Archaeolog. Joum. x. 233); Trithemius, loc. cit., pp. 979 (wrongly 
numbered as 969), 965, 992-3. The earliest recorded application of the lex talionis is 
perhaps the Cistercian general chapter, 1193, § 27. 

M Among the Cistercian documents in the archives at Dijon, under the class ‘Monast£re$« 
Anglais ’ and in the bundle docketed 1 Correspondance ’, there is a letter from the abbot of 
Stratford (4 December 1491) who had visited Cokehill and tried in vain to depose the prioress. 
The letter ends, ‘ Cetera autem, que pocius silentio quam calamosunt tradenda, latorirelinquo ; 
cui fidem in dicendis dignemini queso exhibere; * and many similar instances of visitatorial 
reticence might be quoted. Cf. Cistercian general chapter, 1221, § 28, and Reg. Gray of 
Lincoln, fol. 196 d. 
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fully, but have space here for only two instances out of many. 
At Westminster, and apparently at Bury (p. 732), the monk 
could claim his two iustae of beer daily ; that is 2f gallons. 61 
At Westminster, where there was a serious debt, the visitors 
proposed to liquidate this by (a) reducing the monks to an allow¬ 
ance of beer * sufficienter, sine certa mensura * (p. 738), and 
(b) cutting down the pittances to a similar extent, for three years. 
Miss Graham has suggested that the debt was partly due to build¬ 
ing operations ; it may therefore be pointed out that the mere 
limitation of each monk to a daily gallon, without further 
retrenchment, would itself have been sufficient to pay as many 
ordinary workmen daily as there were monks in the house : 
probably about sixty. Again, at Bury (p. 734) the visitors, 
though far less strict than older disciplinarians had been about 
the admittance of women within the precincts, did nevertheless 
enjoin very definite and significant restrictions on past practices. 6 * 
These are only two out of many indications in the Bury-West- 
minster case which are of great significance when compared with 
similar evidence from other sources ; and, when even so diligent 
a scholar as Miss Graham seems to have seriously undervalued 
her own documents, it may appear worth while to spend even 
a superfluity of space upon the discussion of visitatorial techni¬ 
calities. G. G. Coulton. 


APPENDIX I 

The variations of monastic statutes may be verified by a comparison 
of the following thirteenth-century codes : 

Oxford, 1219: Jesus CoUege, Oxford, MS. 64. 

Axgkrs, 1220: M Ranges de VEcole Frangaise de Rome, iv. 645 ff. 

u See Dugdale, ii. 30, col. 2, where this is clearly explained in the Evesham case. 
Moreover, this was strong ale, rather above than below the modern average; this, 
and the following calculation in the text, may be proved by comparing the following 
references: Hist. M88. Commission Report , v. i. 436 (Christ Church, Canterbury); 
Percy Household Book , ed. 1827, pp. 137 ff.; Durham Account Rolls (Surtees Soc.), 
p. 521; Dugdale, ii. 585 (Ramsey); Let ha by, Westminster Abbey and the King's 
Craftsmen, p. 158. Compare the Bury brewing accounts in Dugdale, iii. 161, and the 
tale in Memorials of 8t. Edmund?s Abbey , R.S., ii. 67. 

° CL Martene, Comment, in Reg. 8. Benedict* , 1690, pp. 154 ff. A cry from the last 
years of the middle ages deserves insertion here not only for its intrinsic significance, 
but because it has never before been printed. Oliver [Adams], the penultimate 
abbot of Combe, wrote to the abbot and chapter of Citeaux under pressure of ‘ zeal 
lor the House of God and for our Religion He besought them to decree 4 strictis- 
umia censuris A penis, ut infra spacium uni us anni ingressus et frequencia mulierum 
a monasteriis nostri ordinis excludantur, sine qua nunquam erit reliqionis honestas 
see m onachomm observancia in reputacione, quia multorum est et fuit ruina; nam, 
ut specamus, plus abusio ilia apud nos invaluit quam in aliqua nacione ’ (Dijon, 
Archives D6partementales, Fonda de Citeaux, H. 407, 4 Monast&res Anglais,’ bundle 
docketed 4 Abbates conjuncti’). To this is added (no doubt in general chapter) the note, 
‘ pooatur clausula de qua agitur express issime et districtissime in commissione Anglie ’. 
We may probably connect this with the almost despairing tone of the Cistercian 
statutes on the subject in 1516 and 1518. 
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Northallerton, 1222 : MS. Bodley 39, fo. 135. 

Northampton, 1225: Dugd&le, vol. i, p. xlvi. 

Lombardy, 1225: Decretales Qregorii , lib. iii, tit. xxxv, c. 8. 

Narbonne, 1226-8 : D’Achery, Spicily ed. 1723, i. 708.’ 

Metz [1230]: Calmet, Hist, de Lorraine , ed. 1745, vol. ii Preuves, p. cccxix. 

Cluny, 1231-3 : J. Du Breed’s edition of Aimoin, 1603, p. 836 ; revision of 1290, 
ibid. p. 841. 

Statuta Gbeoorii, 1235 and 1237 : Auvray, Reg. de Grig. IX , ii. 316 ff.; modifica¬ 
tions by Innocent IV in M. Paris, Chron. Maiora, vi. 235. 

Bermondsey, 1249 : ibid. p. 175. 

St.-Tbond, 1252 : Stud, und Mittheil. aus den Benedund Cistercienserorden, 1895, 
p. 592. 

Erfurt, 1259: Rev. B&nid., 1897, p. 373. 

York Province in 1273, 1276, 1279, 1290, 1293 : MS. Bodley 39, ff. 139 ff. 

Cologne, 1260 : Hartzheim, iii. 594. 

Salzburg, 1275: abstract in P. Schmieder, Benediktiner-Ordensrejorm , Linz, 
1867, p. 47. 

Reading, 1277 : MS. Bodley 39, fo. 53. 

Salzburg, 1281 : Hartzheim, iii. 653 ; additions in Schmieder, loc. cit., p. 53. 

St.-Quentin, 1299 : Gallia Christiana , ed. 1751, x. 386. 

Sens, 1299 : Rev. Binid., 1907, p. 127. 

A comparison of any three or four of these sets, taken at random, 
will show exactly the similarities, and exactly the diversities, which we 
should expect from different bodies of men striving in divers places and 
at divers times to enforce the same Benedictine Rule. The stress laid 
by foreign legislators on the already nascent abuses of the in commendam 
system, and on the prohibition against bearing arms, is especially signifi¬ 
cant. Neither point, I believe, occurs in the English codes of this century. 
In Germany, again, disciplinarians are found already fighting against 
the worst curse of later German monasticism—the excessive privileges 
granted to religious of noble birth. 63 

APPENDIX II 

A few emendations in Miss Graham’s text (ante, vol. xxvi) may be 
suggested. P. 731,1. 35, for relique read rdiquie. P. 732,1. 3, desdulionem , 
dissolutionem ; 1.6, presunt, possunt ; 1.24, reficiant , reficiantur ; ibid, vanis, 
obs cents. P. 733, 1. 18, nulla , nuUam. P. 734, 1. 19, potus, potui ; 1. 28, 
quolibet , quoque. P. 735,1. 21, sonos , socios. P. 736,1. 7, taliter , totaliter ; 
1. 27, quia , quod in ; 1. 37, eum , cum. P. 739, 1. 28, recipiantur , recipiant ; 
1. 36, erogantur , erogentur. 

** To the list given above, which does not pretend to be exhaustive, two more 
manuscript sets of visitations may be added which I have not seen, though both 
are said to be in Cambridge (Berlinre, loc. cit. f 1902, p. 271). The other manuscripts 
above quoted have been verified in transcripts kindly lent to me by the Rev. H. E. 
Salter. 
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The Avowries of Cheshire 

AMONG the numerous items appearing in the fourteenth- 
century accounts of the chamberlains of the county palatine 
of Chester , 1 there are many references to the 4 avowries * or 
‘ advowries ’ (advocariae) as one of the sources of income of the 
earls, but, so far as I can find, practically nothing has been written 
about them. Certainly a statement such as that which precedes 
Mr. Helsby’s short list of bailiffs and lessees in his edition of 
Ormerod’s History of Cheshire , 2 to the effect that ‘ the bailiffships 
of the advowries of the county were offices of importance and 
profit ’, does not help one. I was led, therefore, to collect 
as many Cheshire references as possible, and, with the assis¬ 
tance of some from other sources, have compiled the following 
notes, which, although far from exhaustive, throw some light 
upon one of the many obscure features which await the investi¬ 
gation of the future historians of Cheshire. Unfortunately the 
bulk of available material as regards the county palatine does 
not date back much further than the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, but, by combining it with references to be obtained 
from contemporary Welsh extents, one is able to get a fair idea 
of the working of the system of avowries. It is abundantly 
clear, however, that a careful study and investigation of the 
Welsh records proper (which I have not attempted) would throw 
a great deal more light upon the whole subject. 

There are various forms and spellings of the word 4 avowry \ 
It is Latinized as advocaria and advoeria , whilst the Norman- 
French word is avoerie or advoerie. Advocatio is occasionally 
used in the same sense, though usually of course it means the 
‘advowson’ of a church . 3 We also find the word advocarius as 
meaning an avowry-man. The etymology of the word 4 avowry ’ 
is fully dealt with in the Oxford Dictionary , 4 and it has several 


1 Record 8oe. of Lancashire and Cheshire , vol. lix. 

1 i. 86, ed. 1882. 

* It has led to confusion and misunderstanding to find that * avowry \ in one or 
soother of its various forms, is used in records such as the Rolls of Parliament and 
ekewhere, indifferently of ecclesiastical or secular patronage, but it is in the latter 

alone it is used in the references under discussion. 

* 8ee also Notes and Queries, 5th series, xii; 6th series, i. 
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meanings, but in this connexion it clearly refers to the office of 
the avoue or patron, and indicates patronage or protection. Du 
Cange correctly defines advoeria as ‘ protectio, tutela, propter 
quam tributum exsolvitur \ • 

We find that in the county palatine, and in Wales, there was, 
in the thirteenth century, an obviously ancient and well-organized 
system which may be shortly summarized as one under which 
a person coming into the county palatine or into Wales, who 
for any reason needed the protection of a superior lord, or who 
had committed a transgression of the law elsewhere, was per¬ 
mitted, and indeed within a certain period after his arrival was 
obliged, to place himself ‘ in the avowry 9 of the earl of Chester 
or of the superior lord of the place where he intended to reside. 6 
The consequence of so doing was that he became advocarius , 
that is, the patron bound himself to maintain and defend the 
stranger, and undertook to control and be responsible for his 
actions as a new member of the community where he had been 
assigned a place of residence. So long as the new-comer behaved 
himself, he was immune from the consequences of past offences 
and liabilities previously incurred, and so was able to go about 
free from arrest or punishment. In return for this protection 
he had to make a small annual money payment in the nature 
of a fee for a license, was liable to military service, and in some 
cases to services of other kinds ; at his death, if he left no heir, 
the earl or superior lord appears to have taken all his property, 
but if he left an heir (who himself became an avowry-man) then 
only a heriot could be seized. Unlike the ‘ commended ’ man 
of Domesday Book, he brought no land to his new lord but was 
allotted a position among the lord’s tenants, and in course of 
generations his status, in Wales at any rate, appears to have 
developed into that of a free man holding by a quit rent. 

Such an organization as this must have had its origin in the 
Welsh tribal system under which the admission of a stranger in 
blood into the kindred of free tribesmen was jealously guarded. 
Under the Welsh customary laws it was necessary for every 
stranger ( aUtud ) to commend himself to, and to come under the 
personal patronage of, the chief of the kindred whose privilege 
and office were to protect and maintain ' his man ’ and to act 
as security on his behalf. 

No alltud came within the purview of Cymric law till he placed himself 
in some way under the protection of a Cymro ; before he had any rights 
recognized by that law he must have entered into relationship with a man 
of Cymric blood. The tie did not necessarily imply serfdom. An English- 

* Compare the expression in a foreign charter of 1206 quoted by Du Cange under 
advoeria , ‘... omnes homines de Nigravalle miserunt se in advoeria mea et salvamento 
meo.’ 
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man might commend himself to a Welsh king and become his man; the 
matter might go no further; he simply entered into the king’s nawad 
(peace or protection). But if such an alltud desired to settle permanently 
in Cymru, he could not obtain tir gtodyawg [family land]; he could only 
be allowed to occupy land in the maer-dref of the king’s demesne or be 
placed in a taeog-tref [non-tribesman’s hamlet] in some eymwd belonging 
to his protector.* 

The status and tenure of the alltudion, with the very com¬ 
plicated provisions of the Welsh laws relating to them, and their 
position under the subsequent manorial system, have already 
been investigated, 7 and* it is sufficient here to state that the 
advocarii , as we find them in Wales and Cheshire in the thirteenth 
century, are undoubtedly a development of the aUtudion of the 
Welsh laws. The presence and survival in Cheshire of such 
a highly developed species of commendation may perhaps be 
accounted for by referring to the times before the foundation of 
the Mercian kingdom, when what is modem Cheshire was part 
of the possessions of the Cymry and subject to the incidence of 
their laws and customs. This would be before the days of Howel 
Ba ; but the Welsh codes, though not intended to apply across 
Offa’8 Dyke, doubtless represent customs, some of which were 
still in force in the western parts of Mercia, and with which the 
successive rulers of the Marches might find it convenient not to 
interfere. A system, for instance, under which the necessary 
leaven of tributary dependants of alien blood could naturally 
be introduced into a community which must still have had many 
strong ties with the Welsh, would be one which the Normans, 
at any rate, would be glad to maintain and adopt, and so 
strengthen the position of Cheshire and the Marches as a buffer 
against the Welsh by the introduction of strangers, who would 
form a useful military reserve more or less independent of local 
influences. 

The earliest references to the avowries in Cheshire which 
I have found is contained in the charter 8 of Earl Randle III to 
his 4 barons ’, which is dated about 1218, and was inspected and 
confirmed on 30 March 1300.® 

Si aliquis adventitius (qui fidelis sit) in terras eorum venerit et ei 
placuerit ibidem morari, liceat baroni ipsum habere et retinere, salvis 
mihi advocariis qui sponte ad me venerint et aliis qui pro transgress u 

" Rhys and Brynmor-Jones, The Welsh People, p. 215. I have added the word* 
in square brackets. 

9 Seebohm, Tribal System in Wales, 1st edition, 1895,2nd edition, 1904 ; Lewis anU 
Lloyd, Anc. Laws of Wales ; Rhys and Jones, The Welsh People ; and Palmer, Anc. 
Tenons of Land in North Wales and the Marches, 1st edition, 1885, 2nd edition, by 
Palmer and Owen, 1910. 

1 Ormerod’s Cheshire (1882), i. 53 ; compare the Halton and Dunham pleas below. 

• Cal. of Patent Rolls, where the calendarer translates advocariis as 4 advowsons 
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aliunde ad dignitatem meam venerint et non eis: . . . nec ego nativos 
eorum ad arma iurare faciam sed nativos suos qui per Ranulfum de 
Davenham ad advocationem meam venerint et alios nativos suos (quos 
suos esse rationabiliter monstrare poterant) ipsos quietos concedo. 

This charter indicates that the barons had their own avowry- 
men as well as the earl, and that this was in fact so is clearly 
shown in ancient pleas to quo warranto by two of them, namely, 
the baron of Halton and the baron of Dunham. Henry, Duke 
of Lancaster, constable of Chester, and lord of Halton, claimed 
by reason of his lordship and office to h$ve avowry, with all its 
profits and liberties, throughout the whole county of Chester, of 
all persons who wished to become his advocarii , and in his plea 
(dated about 1359) quotes the very words of the barons’ charter 
from Randle III. 

Item clam&t r&tione dominii sui et constabulariae suae predict&e 
habere advocarias suas per totum comitatum Cestriae de omnibus qui 
se in advocariis suis se ponere voluerint et habere omnia proficua et liber- 
tates quae ad illas advocarias pertinent. . . . Item clamat quod si aliquis 
adventitius, qui fidelis sit, in terras eius venerit et si placuerit morari, 
liceat ei ipsum habere et reducere, sal vis domino comiti Cestriae advocariis 
qui sponte ad se venerint et aliis qui pro transgressu aliunde ad dignitatem 
suam veniunt et non eis extranets qui sunt in advocarid dicti ducis ad 
dominium suum de Halton pertinenttbus. 10 

The plea of Hamo de Massey, baron of Dunham, whilst not so 
explicit, refers in like manner to this charter. 

Si quis adventicus qui fidelis sit in ter[ras] eius venerit et ei placuerit 
remanere, liceat ei eum habere et retinere, salvis domino comiti Cestriae 
advocationibus, si sponte ad se venerit, et aliis qui pro transgressione 
aliunde ad dignitatem suam venerint et non aliis. 11 

I can find very little more, however, about the baronial avowries 
in Cheshire, 12 and probably they never offered the same attrac¬ 
tions or placed the avowry-men in as safe a position as that of 
the earl, and they declined with the gradual decay in the military 
power and general status of the barons. 

19 Ormerod, i. 704-5. The words in italics do not seem to have been in the charter 
of the barons. For a bad translation of this plea see Bcamont’s Rolls of the Honour 
of Halton (1879), pp. 42, 45. 

11 Ormerod, L 526. 

12 Richard Starkey, keeper of the avowries of the earl of Lincoln and constable 
of Chester, is mentioned, without a reference, under 35 Edw. I (1306-7) in Mr. Helsby’s 
list of bailiffs. The reference is given as Cheshire Plea Rolls, 35 Edw. I, in the 
Deputy Keeper's 31 st Report , p. 247. The accounts of the receiver of Halton in 
23-24 Edw. I include £5 * de advocacionibus hoc anno and in 32-33 Edw. I, 
£7 6$. 8 d, * de Ricardo Starkey pro advocacionibus ’: De Lacy Compoti (Chetham 
Soc.), pp. 47, 61. The word is there translated 4 advowsons ’ (p. 144) and 4 pleadings ’ 
(p. 152). 
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It was obviously necessary to appoint officers, or 4 keepers ’, 
to look after and to enroll the advocarii , and in Wales this officer 
was called tbe raglot of the avowries and kept an avowry roll. 
In one of tbe Lansdowne MSS. there is an extent, of probably 
ionrteentb-century date, of the Welsh border lordship of Brom- 
field and Yale in Denbighshire, which contains a Latin descrip¬ 
tion 11 of the duties of this raglot and throws considerable light 
upon the whole matter. We learn from this that it was his 
business to receive in-comers (adventivos) and strangers (forinsecos 
homines) who voluntarily, or for some other cause, except for the 
subversion of the kingdom, wished to enter the avowry of the 
lord, and to allow them to remain there so long as they were of 
good conversation and behaviour towards the earl 14 and his 
tenants. An annual payment was*to be arranged according to 
the form accustomed, and all those so admitted were to be 
presented to the steward of the earl’s court and enrolled. The 
raglot was to maintain them, and defend them, according to the 
law and custom of the country, in all actions in the lord’s court 
at the suit of a foreigner. If any of them against whom such 
suit was commenced during the first year and a day wished to 
stand right in the lord’s court, then they would pay a double 
avowry fee, and settle, to the satisfaction of the court, any 
grievances which might have arisen during that period 
between them and the lord or his tenants. 15 In-comers were 
allowed three clear days to depart with their chattels if 
they so wished, but if they stayed in avowry for a year 
and a day, without foreign suit or change in their condition 
or tenure, then they became permanently in avowry and were 
bound to reside within the lordship for their whole life, being 
liable for the normal avowry rent, namely, 4 d. a year, with 2s. 
for amobr payable on the marriage of a daughter, and one bushel 
of oats for the keep of the raglot’s horse, whilst 3 s. lOd. was 
payable as a heriot. Further, we are told, that if an in-comer 
remained with his goods, or the goods themselves remained, 
for three days and nights continuously within the lordship, 
without coming into avowry, the goods were liable to be con¬ 
fiscated unless a special liberty could be proved in excuse. In 

u Lansdowne MS. 28, art. 45, printed in the Record of Carnarvon (Record Comm. 
1838), p. xi; see also Lewis and Lloyd’s Anc. Laics of Wales , p. 160. Mr. Palmer 
omits part in his translation, Anc. Tenures of Land in North Wales and the Marches , 
2nd edition, p. 185. 

14 This would be John Warren, earl of Surrey, the grantee of the commotes of 
Brumfield and Yale from Edward I. 

u No doubt this meant that a foreigner from outside the lordship who tried to 
proceed ag ains t an avowry-man within would be met by a plea that the defendant 
was the lord’s * man *, the lord (or his officer) would come forward and vouoh for 
his c lien t, and his rank and position would protect him, 
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a note appended to this extent the manuscript defines an 
advocarius as 


one born out of the manor or out of the commott, and for such yt was not 
lawful to remayne as a tenant in any L. or Commott without his name 
were inrolled in the Raglott’s roll, and so of recorde and for the rents and 
services above recited, nor might not purchase lande without licence by 
the custome; for by the La we they were called Straungers. 


From the fourteenth-century extents of Welsh Commotes and 
other documents contained in the Record of Carnarvon , 16 it is 
clear that the advocarii principis formed a fairly numerous class, 
and that they were carefully looked after. Among the articles 
of the escheatorship of the prince of Wales we find one 17 inquiring 
whether there were any avowry-men who had died without 
leaving lawful heirs, the object being, of course, the seizure of 
their possessions. In the extent of the Villata of Penman the 
statement is made that every nativus and adventicus living there 
(unless he held land) had to pay to the lord for avowry such 
a yearly fee as he could arrange with the steward or raglot ; 18 
the fees mentioned in the extents and elsewhere varied from 
Id. to 4 d. a year, and were usually paid on All Saints’ Day 
(1 November). 19 In addition to the fees, the advocarii had to 
join with the nativi and other tenants in most commotes in con¬ 
tributing to the staurus or stock of the prince. This was an 
annual render of oxen, cows, and oats, for which the prince paid 
at a fixed rate. 30 They also had in some cases to do carting 
services. 31 There is, however, a petition in w T hich some of them 
objected to do so, or to provide puture for the horses of any one 
except those of the raglot of the commote or the bailiff of the 
avowries, 33 The advocarii seem, as a rule, to have been bound 
to attend and pn\ their tine- at the sheriff’s toum. 23 There are 
only two or three instance- in which they are stated to hold 
lMAkHHhen it was apparently escheated land leased to them 
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meant a complete change in his status, and the abbot of Conway 
in his plea to a writ of quo warranto c. 1370-1 set up a charter, 
dated 1198, from Llewelyn, prince of Wales, by which the monks 
of Aberconway were allowed to receive the prince’s avowry-men 
into their house.* 6 The archdeacon of Anglesey is found com¬ 
plaining that Owen ap Teg, his nativus , had withdrawn himself 
from the archdeacon’s land, and had placed himself in the prince’s 
avowry. 17 The converse of this appears in a finding in the court 
of the manor of Aberffraw (Anglesey) in 1346 that two persons 
then squatting upon land of the bishop ought to be avowry-men 
of the prince. 18 

Several petitions in the Record of Carnarvon and elsewhere 
contribute to our knowledge of the Welsh avowries. Thus 
Llewelyn Voilram of Talybolyon complained that the sheriff of 
Anglesey had deprived him of three of his nativi, with their 
sequelae., of whom he and his ancestors had been in quiet posses¬ 
sion from the earliest days. The reply to the petition stated 
that the three men claimed to be of free status because their 
ancestors had been adventicii de Hibernia , and had voluntarily 
come into the lord’s avowry ; but on proof in the prince’s court 
to the contrary they were to be put out of avowry. 2 ® Among 
the petitions of the men of North Wales presented to the prince 
and his council at Kennington is one referring to avowries. 80 It 
appears that the prince’s officers were accustomed to compel all 
those who did not reside upon their own inheritances to come 
into the prince’s avowry. The reply to this petition was a state¬ 
ment that all those whose ancestors had been in the avowry of 
the king and prince, and also all free men who voluntarily had 
desired to come in, should remain in avowry, together with their 
heirs ; and that the villeins of free men who had left their own 
lords with their consent (after sharing with them their goods 
according to the Welsh custom) ought also to remain in avowry 
with their heirs ; further, that all adventitii from foreign lands 
and their heirs, dwelling in Wales, ought also to be in the avowry 
of the prince. Welshmen, however, who transferred themselves 
from one proprietor to another in Wales, were not to be treated 
as adventitii , nor upon their arrival compelled to enter into 
avowry. In 1321-2, those of the commonalty of North Wales 

** Ibid. pp. 144,147 ; for the charter see also Monasticon , v. 673. 

17 Ibid. p. 218. The matter was to be settled by the justice according to law and 
custom. 

* Tribal System in Wales , app., p. 33. 

" Record of Carnarvon, p. 216, and foot-note, p. vii. 

M Record of Carnarvon., p. 212. The date is given as 33 Edward without a number. 
The introduotion (p. iv) assumes that it is Edward III, though a reference is given 
to similar petitions temp. Edward I. The names of the judges or commissioners, e. g 
John de Havering, show that Edward I is meant. 
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‘ qui sont de advoerie' prayed that when ‘ homme de advoerie 
moert saunz heir de son corps, que les autres gents qui sont de 
advoerie ne soient mie chargees de lour apport \ The justice 
was enjoined to stop the practice if it was done by duresse and 
not by ancient custom. 51 Again, in 1401-2 there is a petition 
that no lord (seignour) of Wales or his officers should receive 
felons and wrongdoers of another lordship * par voie disclamer 
avowrie on autre colour \ but that they should be arrested and 
sent back to the lordship where the felony or trespass had been 
committed and there dealt with by local law and custom. 32 
An ordinance was issued substantially meeting this grievance. 33 

When we pass from the Welsh sources to Cheshire the system 
appears in quite a different light. That avowry-men were also 
established on manors in the county palatine is clear from an 
extent 34 of the royal manor of Castle Shotwick, dated 8 April 
1280, at the end of which appears an item of 5s. 6 d. y ‘ De advo- 
cacionibus \ with a list of names of persons paying 4 d. apiece ; 
and from an extent 35 of the manor of Darnhall (which belonged 
to the abbey of Vale Royal), dated 1291, in which 2s. redditus 
advocationum is entered. These are the only documents I have 
come across w'hich localize any avowry-men in a particular place 
in Cheshire as tenants; but there are very few Cheshire extents 
of this period. In this respect the Welsh evidence of the develop¬ 
ment of the avowry-men's holdings there into a species of land 
tenure presents a great contrast. But that the avowry-men were 
not collected in any particular district in Cheshire seems evident 
from the fact that the profits of avowry were let separately in 
each hundred in 1320. 34 

It has already been shown that the earl’s barons had within 
their own jurisdiction their own avowries, and one would expect 
to find also that the earl granted this power of protection, with 
its attendant profits, to monastic bodies as a favour or as a mark 
of piety, with a limitation to the area of the grantee’s manorial 
or ecclesiastical jurisdiction. I have not noticed any grant of 
this kind in Cheshire to individuals other than to the barons, 
though we do find w f hat amounts to very much the same thing, 
that the officers entrusted with the collection of the fees, 
the keepers of the avowries, took leases or 6 farms * of the 
avowries, either for the whole county palatine, or for a separate 
hundred. Under this arrangement the earls made a certainty of 
an average income from the avowries, whilst the lessees had an 

“ Rot. Pad . i. 387 a. * Ibid, iii 608 b. 

“ Ordinances of Wales, 2 Henry IV (Record of Carnarvon, p. 239). 

M Public Record Office, Rentals and Surreys, Portfolio 6, no. 33, printed by the 
writer in Trans . of the Hist. Soc. of Lancashire and Cheshire (1912), vol. briv. 

M Ormerod, loc. cit ., ii. 103. M post, p. 61. 
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interest in compelling the observance of the obligation to enter 
into avowry by new-comers. An illustration of the other class 
is found in the grant of the right of having his own avowry to 
the abbot of the monastery of Vale Royal. By his charter of 
15 May 1299 Edward I, the founder of the abbey, confirms it 
in the possession of the various manors and lands forming the 
endowment, and grants the services of all free tenants and villeins, 
together with the villeins themselves and their issue, and the 
advocarii belonging to such manors, &c. 37 We are also told that 
it was one of the duties of the abbot’s bailiff of the manor of 
Weverham advocaria levare , 88 Many years later the abbot’s 
avowry was challenged, and in his plea to quo warranto in 1350 
the abbot of the day explains that by the word advocare he claims 
that if any one shall have committed a felony in any (of his) 
land, or if any one’s villein shall have fled to the abbot’s land, 
and wishes to remain there, he shall give to the abbot and convent 
yearly 4d., or more or less according as he can make an agree¬ 
ment ; and if he dies in the said land without an heir the abbot 
shall have all his goods, and if he have an heir, a heriot. 39 

In January 1385/6 a letter under the privy seal of Richard II 
issued from Westminster to the justice and chamberlain of 
Chester, relative to a complaint of ‘ our liege ’ Adam Thomasson 
of Wervin in the county of Chester, that the abbot of Chester 
had seized his goods to the value of £200 on the grounds that 
he was the abbot’s nativus, whereas, although Thomasson’s grand¬ 
father had been a bastard, all his ancestors had been free. He 
had been imprisoned, and had suffered such damage that he dare 
not live in the country. Thomasson, therefore, had asked that 
not only he, but his wife, his children, and his heirs also, should 
be taken for ever into the especial protection and ‘ avoerie ’ of 
the king, to hold by the service of 4 d. a year for ever, according 
to the usage and custom of the country. The king had granted 
the petition so far as he could do so without injuring the interests 
of others, and the justice and chamberlain of Chester were 
ordered to make careful inquiry into the matter, so as to do 
justice to all parties, according to the laws and usages of the 
county of Chester. 40 The result is embodied in letters patent 

:7 ‘ Volumus etiam . . . quod habcant . . . omnia maneria . . . cum homagiis, 
redditibus dominicis, villcnagiis, servitiis libere tenentium et villanorum, villanis 
e t eorum sequelis, advocariis, wardis, releviis . . .* ( Monasticon , v. 710). The word 
mivocariis is omitted in Ormerod’s copy of this charter (ii. 169). That the abbey 
previously had the right of avowry appears from the extent of Damhall already 
mentioned. 

*• Leger Book, quoted in Ormerod, ii. 165. 

** Harl. MS. 2115, fo. 158 6 (now 130 6). A translation of this plea will appear 
in the edition of the Leger Book of Vale Royal now being prepared for the Record 
\v of Lancashire and Cheshire by Mr. J. Brownbill. 

Cheshire Recognisance Roll, 2/59, m. Gd, nos. 6, 7. 

VOL. XXIX.—NO. CXIII. E 
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issued from the exchequer at Chester in September 1387 as 
follows : 

Protcceio predicti \ Ricardus Dei gratia Rex Anglie et Francie et 
Ado de Wyrvyn. ) Dominus Hibernie omnibus Ballivis et fidelibus 
suis ad quos presentes littere pervenerint salutem. Sciatis quod sus- 
cepimus in proteccionem et defensionem nostram Adam Thomassone de 
Wyrvyn de Comitatu Cestrie, qui nuper gratis se posuit in advocariis 
nostris tamquam liber homo, et Emmam uxorem eius, pueros et heredes 
suos. Et ideo vobis mandamus quod ipsos Adam et Emmam, pueros 
et heredes suos, manuteneatis, protegatis, et defendatis, non inferentes 
eis seu quantum in vobis est ab aliis inferri permittentes iniuriam, 
molestiam, dampnum, violenciam, impedimentum aliquod seu gravamen. 
Et si quid eis forisfactum aut iniuriatum fuerit, id eis sine dilatione 
faciatis emendari. In cuius rei testimonium has litteras nostras fieri 
foeimus patentes imperpetuum duraturas, sigillo Scaccarii nostri Cestrie 
signatas. Datum apud Cestriam terci6 die Septembris anno regni nostri 
undecimo. 


The annual payment for avowry was for all time, but occasion¬ 
ally we find it was remitted. Thus in 1357 Hugh de Mottram, 
who had done good service in Gascony, was released from the 
yearly rent of 2d. which he paid for residing in the avowries of 
Chester and from all other services due on that account. 41 Hugh 
le Warde, whose son had also fought abroad, was pardoned his 
crimes in 1358 by the prince of Wales and released from his 
avowry rent of 4d., 42 as in like manner was Matthew Heuster in 
1477 " 

The receipts from the avowries can be traced year by year 
in the accounts 44 of the chamberlains of Cheshire and the 
Recognisance Rolls, 45 and show that they were a lucrative 
source of the carl's revenues. From 1278 to 1281 £33 6s. 8 d. was 
icvciYcri from a lessee each year and devoted by Edward I to 


building funds of the abbey of Vale Royal. 46 In 1301/2 £42 
the revenues of the earl's demesnes, being paid 
Garden for a lease of the avowries of the whole 
justices of Chester seem usually to have arranged 
1 ho rent was raised next year to £48," but it drops 
44 It would not be accurate to assume that the 

in the SfifJk Report of the. Deputy 

jv 461. 

w STlh Report, p. 361. 

VOL tix. 

tho and Report* of the Deputy Keeper , and here 

' k, Knroltcd Accounts* bundle 4S»\. no. 21 A translation of 
printed in an appendix to the Lcrxr Book of Vale Royal. 

•tos uSi )V 1 M fbtf p. 16. * 

rs under Fouloshurst. 
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whole of the income from the avowries represented sums of 4d., 
though that seems to have been the standard annual payment, 
for there were, we know, other fees and income arising from 
avowry. On the other hand, the lessee would undoubtedly expect 
to collect considerably more than his rent, so that on the basis 
of £40 only, there would be some 2,400 persons paying avowry 
rents in Cheshire in 1309. We shall see that in 1536-7 the rent 
had fallen to 30s., which represents on the same basis the fees 
of ninety avowry men. 

In 1320 the avowries seem to have fallen very much. We 
then find them let separately for each hundred, those of Wirral 
bringing in a rent of 10 marks, those of Nantwich 40s., of North- 
wich 44s., of Macclesfield 41s. I have noticed no other 

instance of this subdivision. The farm of the county avowries 
fluctuates a good deal at this time. In 1326 it was £13 6s. 8 d., 
but in 1331 it rose to £18 13s. 4 d. The Recognisance Rolls of 
Cheshire at this time are full of entries 61 relating to appointments 
of keepers of the avowries, to the leases, and to bonds, with 
sureties, to secure the rent which, presumably under the influences 
of better law and order and consequent decay of the avowry 
system, gradually falls. Richard de Massy, to whom in 1357 
the prince of Wales granted the bailiwick of the avowries for 
his services in Gascony and at Poitiers, only paid £10. 62 In 
1383 the grant to Matthew de Swettenham was of ‘ officium 
advocariarum but a similarly worded grant in 1387 had to be 
renewed in 1392, as it was declared technically invalid because 
‘ the avowries ’ simply ought to have been mentioned. 64 By 1474 
the rent had fallen to 26 s. 8 d., and William Tatton, who then 
offered 4 d. increase, got a ten years’ lease. As late as 1536-7 
the sheriff’s receipts contain an item of 30 8 . for the farm of 
avowry, 66 showing that it was still worth some one’s while to 
collect the fees, and that there were perhaps about ninety persons 
from whom an annual fourpence might be extracted. 

It is possible to obtain from the same sources a large number 
of entries which show that leases of the avowries of Flint and in 
Englefield were taken in the same way, though, of course, the 


M Chamberlains' Accounts , p. 90. 

** See under John de Coddington (1327 and 1331), William de Glazebrook (1330-1, 
1333-4, 1334-5), Rob. de Massy (1340-1), J. de la Lee (1344), Roger le Braen 
-(1346-7), John de Hoofield (1348-9), Roger de Hoofield (1349-50, Chamb . Accounts ), 
John de Lascelles (1352), John de ScolehaU (1376-7), Rich, de Massy (1380), 
Wm. de Stanley (1382), J. de Warwick (1383), Ph. Aldersey (1457), Wm. Tatton 
41474), Ralph Birkenhead (1485). Mr. Helsby mentions John de Coton as keeper in 
1299-1300. 

* CaL of Cheshire Recognisance Rolls and Chamb, Accounts , p. 250. 

“ Cal. of Cheshire Recognisance Rolls and Cal. of Patent Rolls, 

u Ibid, 

u Ministers* Accounts, Exchequer, 27-8 Hen. VIII, no. 23, m. 12 d. 
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rents were considerably smaller. 56 Thus in 1397 the king granted 
the avowries of the county of Flint for life to Gilbert Otes, on 
his answering yearly for their value above £4. From 1407 to 
1451 there are several long leases of these avowries at a uniform 
rental of 65. 8 d. As regards Englefield, from 1311 to 1394 a lease 
of the avowries was worth 305. a year. In 1361 we find the 
prince of Wales granting them to Clement the Welshman during 
good behaviour and free of any rent if, as was alleged, they were 
worth only the sum just mentioned. 

The avowry system was still alive and effective in Cheshire 
until well on into the sixteenth century. The leases have been 
traced to 1537, as we have seen, while in 1513 we find two write 
of supersedeas issued in the king’s name out of the exchequer 
at Chester which show that, for debtors at any rate, there were 
still material advantages in being in avowry. The writs are 
addressed to the mayor and sheriffs of the city of Chester, reciting : 

Cum per dignitatem gladii nostri Cestrie et secundum consuetudinem 
Comitatus nostri Cestrie hactinus usitatam nullus qui in advocarias nostras 
eiusdem Comitatus gratis se posuit ad sectam alicuius attachiari debeat ad 
respondendum alicui in quacumque curia dicti Comitatus sive Civitatis 
predicte ex quacumque causa ante diem posicionis sue in advocarias 
nostras predictas emersa. 

The writs go on to. state that the mayor and sheriffs had arrested 
one Richard Daynor by process out of the pentice court of Chester 
in a plea of debt at the instance of Thomas Grimsditch. Daynor 
had, however, voluntarily placed himself in the king’s avowry 
on 1 June 1513, as was recorded in the memoranda of the 
exchequer of Chester, and the debt had been contracted before 
that date. The dignity and custom aforesaid were threatened, 
and so the king, wishing his avowries and the liberties thereof 
to be kept inviolate, ordered all actions against Daynor of every 
kind, the causes of which had arisen before 1 June 1513, to be 
stayed by the mayor and sheriffs on pain of a fine of £10, and 
any distraints against him to be relaxed at once. 67 

The question arises, When did the avowry system come to 
an end in Wales and in Cheshire ? Now as regards Wales, 
Mr. Palmer in his notes upon the advocarii states that the name 
given to them by the Welsh-speaking people was gwyr arddelw , 
meaning * men of avowry ’, and this was Englished as arthd men 

•• For Flint see Chamb. Accounts (1302-3); Flintshire Minister's Accounts (1301-28) 
(Flintshire Hist. Soc.); and Cal. of Cheshire Recognisance Rolls , under ap Grono 
(1401-2), D. de Carden (1418) Flint (1437), T. Wirrall (1451-2); for Englefield se© 
Cal . of Cheshire Recognisance RoUs> under Englefield (1333,1349, 1357,1394), Ken ap 
Wyon (1311), Roppert (1357), C. le Welshman (1361). 

• T Chester Recognisance Roll, 2/182, m. 2, nos. 4, 5. The first writ is dated 12 June,, 
and the second writ 30 July 1513. 
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and arthel % oomen. 58 It may also be pointed out, in view of what 
is stated below, that the Welsh laws mention the arddeltvr , who, 
though his duties are not stated, was probably an official of 
the lord who formally ‘ vouched ’ for the avowry men in court 
or elsewhere when it became necessary to do so for their pro¬ 
tection. Mr. Palmer tells us that the arthel men of the lordship 
of Bromfield and Yale remained a distinct class of the population 
there until the early years of the sixteenth century. He prints 
a translation of a charter of Henry VII, dated 8 August 1505, 
which abolished many disabilities of the tenants in the lordship, 
including the future exaction of ‘ advowry otherwise called arthell 
and advowry penny otherwise called arian arthell, namely four 
pence paid yearly as farm for advowry \ Mr. Palmer also refers 
to similar charters which abolished these payments in Chirkland, 
Carnarvon, and Merioneth. 69 

As regards the date of the abolition of avowry in Wales 
generally there are some curious provisions in an act of Henry VIII 
which may have had that effect there. The statute 26 Henry VIII, 
ch. vi, passed in 1534, was an act intended to correct and punish 
the people of Wales and the Marches for thefts, murders, and 
rebellion, and to redress wrongs committed by officers of the 
marches. It contains a clause (5) as follows : 

And that no perBone or personnes shall hereafter at any tyme caste any thinge 
yn to any Courte within Wales or in the Lordshippes marchers of the same 
by the meane or name of an Arthel, by reason whereof the Courte maie 
be letted, disturbed or discontynued for that tyme; upon payne of one 
hole yeres imprisonment . . . any custome before this tyme used to the 
contrarie not withstandinge. 60 

This seems to have been intended to prevent the jurisdiction 
of the court being ousted by the setting up of the plea of * arthel 1 
(or avowry) in any case in which an avowry man was involved. 91 
Section 11 must also have been a blow at the same system. 
It recites as follows : 

And where heretofore upon dyvers murders robberyes and felonyes per- 
petratyd and doone, as well within the Lordshippes marchers of Wales as 
yn other places of Wales withoute the same Lordshippes, the Offenders 
dyveise tymes flee and escape from the same Lordeshippe or other place 
where suche offence was commytted, and have repayred and resorted ynto 
another Lordshippe marcher, and there by the ayde comfort and favour 

“ Ancient Tenures of Land in North Wales and the Marches , 1st edition, pp. 79, 111, 
Ac.; 2nd edition, p. 187. 

•• IbuL, 1st edition, p. 127; 2nd edition, pp. 173, 199, 202. 

• # Statutes of the Realm (Record Commission); also printed in Bowen’s Statutes 
of Wales, p. 57. 

« Cowell’s Interpreter, s.v. arthel, states that it was probably owing to the abuse 
of arthel, by the delay or exemption of felons and criminals from justice, that this 
act was p a s s e d. 
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of the saide Lord of the same Lordshippe or his officer or offycers have 
bene abydynge and resiaunte, ynto whiche Lordeshippes the same Lordes 
marchers have and doo pretende a custome and privylege that none of 
the Kynges Mynistres or subjectes may entre to pursue apprehends and 
attache any suche offender ... by reason whereof the same Offendours 
wente unpunyshed. 

Offenders were to be delivered up at the borders of the lordship 
on pain in default of a fine of £40. 

As regards Cheshire, it is clear that by the sixteenth century 
the ancient system had degenerated into an iniquitous method 
of debt evasion. 

There is a liberty and a priviledge like unto a sanctuary way that a man 
may take it for debt within the County of Chester, which is called the 
Vouryes, and the said Vouryes is such a privilege that a man may goe all 
the sayd County of Chester over at liberty without any interruption of 
the law. 62 

The end seems to have come in 1542. The Act 34 & 35 
Henry VIII, ch. xiii, recites that there was a custom that any 
debtor could go to the exchequer at Chester and take an oath 
that he would pay his creditors when he was able to do so. The 
officers of the exchequer thereupon, without warrant, used to 
grant a writ in the nature of a protection, whereby the creditors 
were greatly delayed and defrauded. The act provided that no 
such writ should be issued without special warrant as from 
1 October 1543. 

Of course by no means all avowry men were of the criminal 
class, and probably in the older days of the system the tendency 
was against admitting evil doers into the community ; but later 
on criminals would not be rejected as dependants liable to military 
service, especially in a part of the kingdom so much exposed to 
constant warfare as Cheshire. It is probable that by the four¬ 
teenth and fifteenth centuries there was very little advantage to 
any but persons who had committed crime or needy debtors in 
taking advantage of the earl’s protection, and it seems certain 
that the avowry system must have contributed largely to the 
lawless condition of the county. 63 

Besides the protection to debtors granted by virtue of the 
avowry system at the Chester exchequer, there was an ancient 
custom in the city of Chester liable to be confused with it, namely, 
that a citizen who had been imprisoned for debt and was unable 
to pay, could go before the mayor and sheriffs and swear that 
he would pay the debt as soon as possible, reserving to himself 

” Harl. MS. 2009, fo. 187, quoted by Morris, Chester f p. 162. 

“ The Rolls of Parliament are full of petitions relating to outrages committed 
in the border counties by Welsh and Cheshire men, who fled back to the protection 
of their lords and defied their pursuers to obtain redress. 
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only a ‘ mean sustentation \ Thereupon he had a right to be 
discharged from prison, and, apparently pending payment, to 
reside in * the free house ’, to walk at large within certain liberties, 
to attend service at St. John’s, but not to go into any dwelling- 
house. 64 The origin of this custom does not appear in any of 
the city charters, but it is definitely stated in a custumal of 
Chester 65 of the last years of the fourteenth century and in the 
assembly orders of a later date. 66 

I cannot find that the avowries in Cheshire had any connexion 
with the ecclesiastical sanctuary at St. Werburgh’s Abbey, or 
with the secular sanctuaries at Hoole Heath, Rudheath, and 
Overmarsh (or Kingsmarsh), although it has been generally 
assumed that this was the case. 67 The history of all these sanc¬ 
tuaries needs full investigation, but it is quite clear that the 
settlements of avowry-men were not confined to the places 
mentioned above. Nor did the statutory sanctuary for male¬ 
factors created in 1541 by the Act 33 Henry VIII, ch. xv, at 
Chester in lieu of Manchester arise out of the avowries. 

The avowry of the Court of Histrionics at Chester had nothing 
whatever to do with the avowries with which we have been 
dealing. A fairly full account of this franchise is given in Lysons’s 
Cheshire ,• and other details are given by Ormerod and Canon 
Morris. In this case the avowry, or protection and control, of 
all minstrels and wandering players, and apparently also, at one 
time, of prostitutes, was vested in the Dutton family. All such 
persons had to attend annually at a court held by the lord of 
Dutton, or his steward, and obtain a license to carry on their 
vocation. Presumably at one time the patron could have been 
called upon for active protection, but beyond its name, this 
system for controlling persons who otherwise were treated as 
rogues and vagabonds had nothing in common with the avowries 
of the earls of Chester. R. Stewart-Brown. 

M Lysons, Cheshire, p. 301 ; Morris, Chester , p. 162. 

M *... et si file defendens civis fuerit et in tanta paupertate quod debitum ilium 
reddere non poterit et iurare voluerit manu sua coram maiore et vicecomitibus in pre¬ 
tends partis si interesse voluerit qui recuperavit, quod statim reddet debitum cum 
possifc salva sibi sustentatione sua mediocriter, extunc a prisons deliberetur ’ (Custumal 
of Chester, printed in Morris’s Chester, p. 553, from the sixteenth-century Pentice 
Chartalary and a manuscript penes C. Tibbits. The date is fixed by the mention of 
Henry Sutton, abbot of Chester (1387-1413) as one of the Cuslumarii. A somewhat 
similar Chester custumal from the muniments of the corporation of Clitheroe does not 
contain the above passage. See Mamecestre (Chetham Soc. 1861), i. 189 ; and Clithero 
Charters (Hariand), p. 28. 

M See Lysons and Morris, loe . eit. I have not traced the course of this custom, 
but it would of course be affected by the abolition of imprisonment for debt if it existed 
80 long. 

n Dr. Cox, in Sanctuaries and Sanctuary Seekers (1911), p. 335, adopts Lysons’s 
confused statements (pp. 299-300) about the Cheshire avowries and sanctuaries. 
Canon Morris also mixes them together. * p. 523, &r. 
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The Cabinet in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries 

T HE cabinet when we first meet with it in our history is 
a group of ministers chosen and dismissed at his pleasure 
by the king. We know it now as a body of men united in political 
opinion under a leader by whom, at the king’s request, they have 
been chosen for their respective offices ; they are necessarily 
members of one or other house of parliament; they are the 
political heads of government departments ; they accept a joint 
responsibility for their individual and collective action to king 
and parliament, and they depend for their existence on the 
support of a majority of the house of commons. Throughout its 
history the cabinet, with the king, has determined the policy 
of the country, though the part which the king has played varies 
from time to time and tends to diminish. 

Until comparatively recent times historians accepted the 
cabinet without endeavouring to account for it, and were inclined 
to speak of the cabinets of William III or George II much as if 
they were like one another or like the cabinets of to-day. Lord 
Morley in his life of Walpole is, I think, the first to call attention 
to the action of committees of the privy council in the reign of 
Anne, to the composition of Walpole’s cabinets, and to suggest 
the possible existence of a titular as well as of an efficient cabinet. 
Of late years additional light has been thrown on the subject 
by the Newcastle MSS. in the British Museum, and by 
research—still far from complete—in the Record Office. We 
also have in the lives of Lord Granville and Mr. Gladstone 
some pictures of the working of cabinet government in the reign 
of Victoria. But it is well to admit that some parts of cabinet 
history are more obscure than others, and they are just those 
which affect the changes in the balance of forces in our constitu¬ 
tion. The relations of king to cabinet mark the existence and 
decline of the personal and active influence of the Crown in the 
initiation of national policy ; the supersession of the privy 
council by the cabinet marks a stage in which criminal responsi¬ 
bility enforceable by impeachment begins to give way to moral 
responsibility enforceable by loss of office. The gradual dis&p- 
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pearance of the titular as distinct from the efficient cabinet 
renders possible the development of collective ministerial respon¬ 
sibility, and the association of cabinet, rank with departmental 
rather than courtly duties. 

We must also take care not to look for precision of outline 
and regular sequence of development in ah institution so depen¬ 
dent on the conditions of the time and the temperament of 
individuals. During a large part of the eighteenth century party 
politics had degenerated into a scramble for office among a set 
of family groups. To such a state of things it is idle to apply 
the political notions of to-day. And we must look not only to 
the conditions of the time, but to the character of the leader 
who presided over the cabinet of the time. Walpole was not 
tolerant of opposition among his followers ; Grafton complained 
that he was outvoted in his cabinet; the precarious life of the 
first Rockingham ministry was ended by the action of its lord 
chancellor, Northington ; but when Thurlow proved obstinately 
rebellious Pitt demanded and obtained his dismissal. 

We must therefore be content to admit that our modern 
views of party discipline and ministerial responsibility are 
inapplicable to the conditions of cabinet government, as we 
now understand it, throughout the greater part of the eighteenth 
century, nor must we look for sharp outlines in tracing the growth 
of the institution. Cabinet government is a mode of executive 
action based on practical convenience. It has developed into 
a convention of our constitution, but in the course of its develop¬ 
ment usages grow up, flourish, are outgrown and set aside. Then 
new conventions form and come to be regarded as the foundations 
of our public life. The history of the cabinet is a shifting scene 
in which events move forward with uncertain step but con¬ 
tinuous tendency, identifying the cabinet more and more with the 
public opinion of the time, making it strong if public opinion is 
strong in its support, weak if that opinion is wavering or hostile. 
It is a long stage from the junto of Charles II to the cabinet 
of to-day, from Lord Clarendon to Mr. Asquith, but I would 
note, at any rate, the earlier stages of transition. 

Charles I and Charles II 

The term cabinet council was known and used towards the 
end of the reign of Charles I. It then meant a committee of the 
privy council. Whether the body described in the History of 
the Rebellion and the state papers as the ‘ Lords of the Junto ’ 
or * the Cabinet 9 was merely a committee for a specified purpose— 
Scotch or foreign affairs—or whether it was an inner council to 
advise the king on all matters is open to question. The king 
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may well have consulted on general questions a committee 
originally intended to deal with a single topic ; for the privy 
council met on fixed days, while the junto could be summoned 
at any time. Clarendon evidently thought that the group which 
consisted of Laud, Strafford, Cottington, Juxon, the two secre¬ 
taries, with Northumberland ‘ for ornament \ and Hamilton 
‘ for his skill and interest ’, was intended to advise the king 
on all affairs of state. 

He may have drawn this conclusion from the character of 
the junto to which he was himself admitted in the troubled times 
of 1643. 1 This consisted of Richmond, Cottington, Hyde, 
chancellor of the exchequer, Colepepper, master of the rolls, 
and the two secretaries. This was a council for all purposes, 
and when after the Restoration it fell to Clarendon’s lot to adapt 
old forms to new conditions this was the sort of council which he 
devised. 


And so the Treasurer, the Marquis of Ormond, the General (Albemarle) 
with the two Secretaries of State (Nicholas and Morrice) were of that 
secret committee with the Chancellor which, under the notion of foreign 
affairs, was appointed by the king to consult all his affairs before they came 
to }mblic debate * 


Here we have a cabinet, distinct from the privy council and 
from the committees of the privy council which were formally 
constituted at the beginning of the reign. 3 The committee for 
foreign affairs was set up in 1667; in this and succeeding reigns 
such a committee of the privy council has been regarded as 
synonymous with the cabinet, but the work of the two can be 
shown to be distinguishable. This was a consultative body for 
all purposes, as may be seen from the topics brought before it 
in Clarendon's time. The sale of Dunkirk might properly come 
under the head of foreign policy, but not the bill of 1663 for the 
removal of the religious disabilities of Roman catholics, nor 
tl\o schoi propounded by Downing in 1665 for the appropriation 
of supply. 


l'* cabinet had no necessary connexion with the house 
ot comm ^ and, inasmuch as the king was now dependent 
' ! i cntary grant for any money which he needed in excess 

ot the hereditary revenues ami the taxes settled on him for 
necessary to establish some correspondence between 
! ' $ and the lower house. Clarendon proposed to do 

ouasioiv* with certain members on whom he thought 
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that he could rely. Charles was induced to think that Bennet 
and Coventry could carry on these negotiations better than the 
friends of Clarendon. Bennet was made secretary in place of 
Nicholas, who retired on a pension, and Coventry, at the instance 
of the duke of York whose private secretary he was, also obtained 
admission to the secret council. Thus was established some rela¬ 
tion between the cabinet of Charles II and the house of commons. 
But we may note in comparison with the modern cabinet that 
this group of advisers made no pretension to unanimity in public. 
After Ashley had been admitted into the group he introduced, 
with the approval of the king, a bill for the relief of the catholics, 
which was successfully opposed by Clarendon and Southampton; 
while Clarendon made no secret of his opposition to Downing’s 
plan for the appropriation of revenue which was approved by 
his colleagues. 4 Moreover, the decisions of this cabinet 5 might 
be passed on for further and final discussion in the full privy 
council, which thus retained its place as a consultative body. 

As the reign proceeded the recognition of the cabinet as the 
advisers of the Crown becomes more distinct. Burnet speaks 
casually of a debate in the cabinet as to what the king should 
do under certain conditions ; and in the life of Francis North, 
Lord Guilford, we get a very clear idea of the working of the 
consultative side of executive government. North, then chief 
justice, became a member of the privy council as reconstituted 
on Temple’s plan in 1679. He was shortly after admitted to the 
cabinet in order, as his biographer tells us, ‘ that he might be an 
assistant not only in the formal proceedings of the Privy Council 
but also in the most retired consultations of his Majesty’s 
Government ’. 6 The development of the cabinet is thus described 
by Roger North : ‘ The Cabinet Council which at first was in the. 
nature of a private conversation, came to be a formal Council and 
had the direction of most transactions of the Government, foreign 
and domestick.’ 7 

It is noticeable that these cabinets of Charles II, unlike some 
later cabinets, were composed entirely of persons holding political 
as distinct from household offices. Lord Guilford has left a note 
of what he calls * the Posture of the Cabinet ’, when he succeeded 
Nottingham as keeper of the great seal in 1682. The members 
were the lord president of the council, the privy seal, the two 
secretaries of state, the lord treasurer, the lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, and Sidney Godolphin who was a commissioner of the 
treasury. Plainly the cabinet was a business assembly, made up 

4 Clarendon, Continuation of Life, iii. 15, 16. 

* As for instance the sale of Dunkirk (Clarendon, Continuation of Life, ii. 248). 

• Roger North, Life of Lord Keeper OuUford, p.* 180. 

1 Ibid. p. 220. 
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of persons whose offices brought them into necessary connexion 
with affairs of state. * 

Here, too, as later in Bolingbroke’s letters and elsewhere, we 
see the working of three distinct bodies, the committees of the 
privy council, the cabinet, and the privy council. North did not 
attend the foreign committee because he did not feel competent 
to express an opinion on foreign affairs, but he attended the 
committee for trade and plantations, ‘ which might be called 
English business,’ and he came into the discussion of foreign 
affairs by reason of his attendance at the usual councils. The 
privy council, therefore, discussed reports prepared by its 
committees, and these may or may not have already undergone 
consideration by the cabinet. The functions of the privy council 
were still consultative ; some of its meetings were public and 
were usually held at Hampton Court on Thursdays ; but the 
cabinet met on Sundays, and if the king was at Windsor 4 that 
was always a travelling day for the Lord Keeper ’, for whom 
a lodging was provided at the dean’s house. 

The cabinet of Charles II at the close of his reign was small 
and businesslike ; the great departments of government were 
there represented, and it contained persons through whom the 
temper of the house of commons could be ascertained. But 
the king determined its composition, presided at its meetings, 
and could always refer its conclusions for reconsideration to 
the privy council. Though it was realized that the king’s ministers 
must not fall out with the house of commons, the systematic 
dependence of the cabinet, as a whole, upon a majority of that 
house, and the consequent limitation of the king’s power to choose 
his servants is still far off. 


William III 

Of the cabinet of James II we know little more than that such 
a body existed; but the reign of William III presents some interest¬ 
ing developments. First it should be noted that the house of 
commons had acquired a stronger control over the action of the 
executive, partly by the definition of the powers of the Crown in the 
Bill of Rights, but mainly owing to the close grip which it now 
established on finance. These powers were unrestrained by party 
discipline or any organized expression of public opinion. Govern¬ 
ment and opposition tellers did not regulate their action, nor did 
a daily and voluble press influence their tendency. It was diffi¬ 
cult to secure the continuous support which a ministry requires, 
nor did the king understand during a considerable part of his 
reign that this support could only be obtained if he chose 
his ministers from one of the two great political parties. 
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And, moreover, William was not disposed to discuss affairs of 
state with a body of men some of whom were not in his opinion 
competent, either by reason of the offices they held or the capacity 
they might possess, to deal with the matter in hand, and the 
composition of his cabinets showed that he did not highly regard 
them for purposes of consultation. Like the Hanoverian kings, he 
owed his throne to an aristocratic movement, and it is perhaps due 
to this that he associated the great offices of the household, held 
by nobles of high rank, with places in his cabinet. We certainly 
now find the lord chamberlain and the lord steward invested with 
cabinet rank. We also find places in the cabinet given as matters 
of compliment to persons not specially qualified by office or 
ability, but possessed of sufficient influence to make it desirable 
that they should be gratified. Sir Edward Seymour was given 
a place in the cabinet because he was dissatisfied with the prece¬ 
dence which he enjoyed on the treasury commission. 8 Lord 
Normanby also received cabinet rank without office, and his 
position led to an incident which is instructive as to William’s 
views on the subject. 

When the king was in Holland in the summer of 1694 Mary 
was queenregnant; she could only act on the advice of responsible 
ministers, and it was desirable, as Shrewsbury told the king, 
‘to get together certain persons to take the lead, otherwise 
responsibility would rest with one.’ On 14 May 1694, Trenchard, 
secretary of state, summoned a meeting to advise the queen as to 
some orders to be given in respect to the fleet. Those summoned 
were Portland, the lord keeper, the lord president, the lord privy 
seal, the master of the ordnance, and the two secretaries of state. 
Normanby complained that he was left out. Shrewsbury, ^who 
occupied at the moment the chief place in the king’s confidence, 
assured him that this was not a cabinet meeting, but he remained 
dissatisfied. Shrewsbury reported the matter to the king, saying, 

It is certain my Lord Normanby if he be not called will be disobliged to 
the last degree ; and if he should be called, and my lord Steward (Devon¬ 
shire) and my lord chamberlain (Dorset) and perhaps some others left 
out, as certainly they would have the same ground of dissatisfaction. 

William’s answer shows that he regarded a cabinet council as 
a formal affair ; he says that it was true 4 that I did promise 
my Lord Normanby that when there was a Cabinet Council 
he should assist at it but he adds that this did not mean that 
Normanby should be summoned when it was desired 4 to consult 
on some secret and important affair ’ with the great officers of 
the Crown, whom he specifies as the lord keeper, the lord president, 
the lord privy seal, and the two secretaries of state.® 

* LuttrelTs Diary* u. 472, 485. • Shrewsbury Corrtsp. (Coxe), pp. 34, 38. 
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Here we have the suggestion of an inner circle for secret and 
important affairs and a larger one for more ordinary administra¬ 
tive business. William was too impatient of the need of con¬ 
sultation with ministers to carry these ideas into systematic 
. effect; but we have a record of the meetings of the cabinet as 
understood by William, extending over two years from April 

1694 to May 1696. 10 

The number present never exceeded twelve, and the central 
figures are those above mentioned, whom William described in 
writing to Shrewsbury as ‘ distinguished by their office from the 
other counsellors of state \ But along with these are the lord 
steward and the lord chamberlain and the archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury after the appointment of Tenison. In the later meetings the 
treasury is represented by Godolphin, and in the winter of 1695-6 
the admiralty by Russell. When the king was in England he 
usually presided, and in some of the later records ‘ the Prince 
presumably George of Denmark, appears. 

The business transacted is almost entirely of an administra¬ 
tive character and concerning the war; but in the autumn of 

1695 the question of the coinage came before the cabinet, and 
on 16 October it was resolved that they should confer with the 
lords of the treasury. Some reference is made to these conferences 
in a letter from Shrewsbury to his colleague Trumbull, of 
7 November 1695, and there is a record of a cabinet meeting 
of 12 November at which two lords of the treasury, Fox and 
Smith, were present, but the minutes throw little light on what 
must have been an interesting discussion. 

It is noticeable that in these minutes no reference is made to 
the general policy of ministersorto bills before parliament, and one 
realizes how different were the cabinets of William III from those 
of to-day, when their records contain no allusion to the Place BUI, 
or the Triennial Bill, to the creation of the Bank of England, or, 
except in a jejune and passing minute, to the state of the coinage. 

There remain three points to note as regards the cabinet in 
this reign. 

The committees of council are referred to from time to time 
in the Montagu MSS., and it would not be safe to assume that 
they were not discharging some of the duties which they performed 
under Charles II; but we may be pretty sure that William III 
was not likely to rely much on a foreign committee for the hand¬ 
ling of foreign affairs. 

The introduction of the archbishop and one or more officers 
of the household seems to have become a recognized feature of 

10 Hist. MSS. Commission , Montagu House Papers , vol. ii, part i. A comparison 
of these minutes with the register of the privy council shows clearly that they were 
not records of meetings of the council. 
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cabinet formation. Sunderland in 1700 describes an ideal cabinet, 
to be formed if the whigs had a majority at the next election. 11 
It contains the great officers mentioned by William as proper to 
be consulted in secret affairs, with the addition of the first lord of 
the treasury, the archbishop, the chamberlain, and the lord- 
lieutenant ; he suggests the first lord of the admiralty and the 
master of the ordnance as possible additions, and remarks that 
‘ it would be much to the king’s service if he brought his affairs 
to be debated at that Council \ 12 This last reflection does not 
suggest an inner, secret cabinet, but rather a regret that William 
kept the initiation of policy to himself, or consulted only such 
persons as from time to time he might think worthy of his con¬ 
fidence. The making of the first partition treaty illustrates the 
constitutional difficulties which might arise where the king chose 
to be his own minister for foreign affairs, and constrained his 
chancellor and secretary of state to send him the necessary forms 
for the ratification of a treaty without the collective responsibility 
of a cabinet. 

Lastly, it is plain that the cabinet was gaining power at 
the expense of the privy council, and that the cabinet under 
William III was itself liable to be superseded by royal action. 
This gave rise to debate in the commons, 13 and resulted 
in the abortive provision of the Act of Settlement, designed 
to ensure that executive business should be dealt with in 
the council, and not elsewhere; and that responsibility 
should be fixed on those who had consented to what was 
done. Executive acts had then, as now, to be carried out in 
certain forms : ministers, who might be impeached for the 
improper use of these forms, needed some better authority for their 
use than the king’s command ; and though the privy council had 
outgrown its capacity for the transaction of executive business, 
the authority which it gave to executive action would shield 
a minister. William was impatient of submitting serious questions 
of policy to the discussion of any regularly constituted cabinet. 
Hence his reign marks a decline in the powers of the privy 
council, but does not do much to carry forward the development 
of cabinet government. 

Anne 

The reign of Anne seems in some respects to take us back to the 
later years of Charles II. Bolingbroke’s description of the working 

n Sunderland to Somers, Hardwieke Stale Papers, ii. 46. 

° There is an earnest appeal from Shrewsbury to the king at the end of 1694 
not to issue certain orders to Sir George Rooke, of which Shrewsbury approved, without 
a previous reference to the cabinet council (Coxe, Shrewsbury Corresp ., p. 78). 

a Pari. Hist. v. 731, 23 November 1692. The debate is most interesting as 
showing the uncertainty which prevailed as to where responsibility lay. 
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of executive government, as drawn from his letters, is very much 
like that of Roger North. We have the committees of council pre¬ 
paring business, the cabinet considering it, the final stage being 
reached in the privy council. Yet there is change in two direc¬ 
tions. The queen appoints and dismisses her ministers, and they 
do not come in or retire in a body like a modern cabinet, but the 
queen’s choice is determined by considerations of party politics 
and parliamentary majorities. And what is more obvious and 
striking, the privy council has lost its consultative powers, and 
never regains them. When the treaties of peace and commerce 
were laid before the council in 1713 for their formal ratification, 
which was proposed by the queen, Lord Cholmondeley asked for 
a postponement with a view to further consideration. He was 
informed that the treaties must be ratified at once, and his 
indiscretion was punished by removal from office. 14 

These functions were resumed for a moment at the meeting 
of the privy council at which the queen’s physicians were con¬ 
sulted, and the queen was advised to confer upon Shrewsbury 
the treasurer’s staff. This was in an emergency. The queen was 
dying ; the chief office in the government was vacant; there 
was no one to summon the cabinet, at which it was customary 
that the queen should preside. The action of the privy council 
was natural enough, but it was the action of the council, not 
of the cabinet, as is shown by the Register for 30 July 1714. 

The work of the committees of the council, and in particular 
of the foreign committee, needs to be considered. Some have 
thought that the cabinet grew out of the foreign committee, 
but the description of their respective functions by Roger North 
and by Bolingbroke must put an end to any such theory. The 
references to the cabinet are constant, and to the committee 
as preparing material for discussion at the cabinet. Thus 
Bolingbroke writes to Strafford that as the committee of council 
does not sit till to-morrow, nor the cabinet till Monday, he has 
only material for a short letter, but on Tuesday, i.e. after the 
sitting of the cabinet, ‘ I shall inform you of the Queen’s sense 
in every particular.’ 15 And later he writes to the queen, 16 ‘ The 
draft (of the Treaty of Peace and Commerce) will be ready for 
the Lords of the Council to-morrow, and for your Majesty on 
Sunday, when I humbly presume you would have the Cabinet 
sit as usual.’ 17 

Some light may be thrown on the work of these committees 

14 Pari . Hist. vi. 1170; Swift’s Journal , 7 and 8 April 1713. 

15 Bolingbroke, Letters, ii. 699. 14 24 September 1713. 

17 Letters , iv. 302. A letter of 20 September 1711 (i. 368) shows the authoritative 
character of the committee. They direct the secretaries of state to confer with 
the representatives of France and bring propositions for their consideration ; but the 
cabinet council is referred to at the end of the letter as a distinct body. 
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when, if ever, the history of the departments of government is 
investigated. Apart from the officers who had the custody of 
the seals—the lord chancellor, the lord privy seal, and the secre¬ 
taries of state—the only departments were the treasury and the 
admiralty. The work of the board of trade and plantations 
was mainly done by the privy council and the secretary of state 
for the southern department. Practically all other business 
passed through the hands of the two secretaries of state. The 
staff of these officers consisted in 1694 of six clerks for the principal 
secretary and five for his colleague. Each secretary had the 
appointment of his clerks, so that there was no security for a 
trained civil service. 18 Not only were the secretaries unprovided 
with a skilled staff, but they do not seem even to have enjoyed 
ordinary clerical assistance. Bolingbroke apologizes to the queen 
because, owing to pressure of work, he had employed a clerk to 
transcribe certain documents which had to be laid before the 
queen 18 instead of writing them out himself. 20 

To each secretary was assigned a separate department of 
foreign affairs, one dealing with the states of northern, the other 
of southern Europe. We can well understand that a committee 
of council might be of great use in bringing our foreign policy 
under one survey, and in enabling the secretaries to lay their 
business before the cabinet with facts and precedents prepared 
for the consideration of their colleagues. The committee, in fact, 
did something of the work which the staff of the foreign office 
now does for the secretary of state. But its work was only 
a preparation of material for the cabinet; we shall come across 
it at the beginning of the next reign, but never in the constant 
and important activity shown in the reign of Anne. 

The Hanoverians 

The accession of George I is commonly, and not unjustly, 
regarded as an epoch in cabinet government. Lord Acton says 
that ‘ Government by party was established in 1714, by party 
acting by Cabinet \ This language is somewhat obscure, and 
embodies a large anticipation of facts. There is a good deal of 
unreality about party government in the eighteenth century, 
and if we allow ourselves to talk of the cabinets of George I and 
George H as though they corresponded to the cabinets of Sir 
Robert Peel or Mr. Gladstone, we fall into error. 

Two points of difference must always be borne in mind. 

u Chamberlayne, The Present State of England , p. 243, a sort of Whitaker’s almanac 
for the year 1694. 

“ Bolingbroke, Letters , i. 368,20 September 1711. 

*• Lord Jforley comments on the amount of manual labour done by Walpole in. 
letter writing and transcription {Walpole, p. 108). 

VOL. XXIX. —NO. cxm. F 
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First, a ministry could not exist without a majority in the 
house of commons, but the house of commons was not representa¬ 
tive of public opinion, nor, unless feeling outside became danger¬ 
ously excited, was it responsive to public opinion. A member 
was not guided as to his vote by the views of his constituents, 
and might transfer his allegiance from one party or group to 
another without much fear of results, unless he was the nominee 
of some great landowner or boroughmonger, to whose opinion 
he must defer on pain of losing his seat. Influence of this kind 
was a potent factor in politics. Scotland returned forty-five 
members, Cornwall forty-two, and the hostility of the duke of 
Argyll and Lord Falmouth made serious inroads on Walpole’s 
majority at the general election of 1741. Later, George III 
utilized the influence of the Crown in the duchy of Cornwall. 
The duke of Newcastle devoted the best energies of a long 
and busy life to the arts of parliamentary management, with 
the result that he made himself necessary to Walpole ; that he 
insisted on sharing the responsibilities of government with Henry 
Pelham ; and that after Pelham’s death his unwillingness to 
entrust the arcana imperii to any competent leader of the house 
of commons reduced government for a while to chaos. When 
George III entered the lists as a parliamentary manager 
he proved an active and formidable competitor, but Newcastle 
died in 1768, and George III had to submit to a reduction of his 
means of acquiring influence when many offices were abolished 
and the civil list was re-arranged in 1782. Though the house of 
commons remained unreformed for another fifty years, no one 
henceforward acquired the dominant influence exercised by 
Newcastle or by George III before 1782. At the same time 
political issues became more definite and interesting. ^Cabinet 
government as based on party government—party as opposed 
to family groups or king’s friends—may be said to begin with 
the ministry of the younger Pitt. ^ 

Secondly, we miss throughout this period a personage who is 
not only familiar but essential to our present political life—a prime 
minister. No one, until Pitt took office in 1783, enjoyed a free hand 
/ in the formation of a ministry, every change is a matter of accom¬ 
modation as to who should go and who should remain. Walpole 
repudiated the title of prime minister. The conflicting elements 
which made up a ministry after his fall would not have recognized 
any one man as leader. After Carteret’s dismissal Newcastle 
was unwilling to allow to his brother Henry the right of ‘ being 
the first person on all occasions \ 21 On Pelham’s death the king 
thought that the cabinet should choose the first minister ; 22 
Hardwicke thought otherwise ; eventually it was settled that 
M Coxe, Pelham, i. 205. “ Rosebery, Chatham , p. 339. 
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the king should suggest Newcastle to the cabinet, and the 
cabinet, having been prepared for this beforehand, accepted the 
suggestion. 

The evolution of the prime minister is a matter for separate 
treatment; it is enough to say that during the greater part of 
the eighteenth century there seems to have been a doubt whether 
such a person was necessary at all, and a further doubt as to 
whether he should be chosen by the party, the cabinet, or the 
king . 23 Here again we find that Pitt’s ministry stands out as a 
landmark. He made up his own cabinet, though the appointment 
of Thurlow may have been a matter of necessity rather than choice; 
he obtained at a general election as strong an expression of public 
opinion in his favour as the constituencies of that day were able 
to provide, and he acted throughout on a principle which later 
he put into definite form, that it was ‘ an absolute necessity in 
the conduct of affairs of this country that there should be a real 
and avowed Minister possessing the chief weight in the Council, 
and the principal place in the confidence of the king. That power 
must rest in the person generally called First Minister.’ 24 

H we put together these features of the political history of the 
eighteenth century—a house of commons irresponsible to public 
opinion, and managed sometimes by a few great personages ; 
a series of ministries rarely homogeneous or constituted by any 
one definite leader ; a lack of great issues which might stir 
such public opinion as could express itself under the existing 
representative system ;—we can see at once that the king, as the 
source of executive power, of office and dignity, might exercise 
a very strong influence on the composition of cabinets ; nor 
are we likely to find any very definite scheme of cabinet govern¬ 
ment emerging from this welter of selfish interests and family 
combinations. Plainly we must receive with caution the precise 
outline sketched by Mr. Temperley of the existence and relations 
of the so-called amciliabula and the outer cabinet . 25 

The great feature of this period is the retirement of the king 
from presiding at cabinet meetings. This change was not abrupt; 
there is some evidence that George I occasionally was present 
at a cabinet, 26 and it is quite certain that the prince of Wales 
during the king’s absence in 1716 habitually presided. The 
letters of Methuen to Stanhope present a picture of the trans¬ 
action of business which corresponds very closely to Bolingbroke’s 
description a few year’s earlier. Again we find a committee of 
the lords preparing business ‘ to be laid before His Royal High- 


** Grenville Papers, ii. 500; Grafton Memoirs, pp. 355, 361 ; Fitzmaurice, 
Shelburne, iii 343 ; wee Stapylton, Canning , pp. 203, 208, for other authorities. 

M Stanhope, Pitt, iv. 24. ** Ante, xxyii. 682, 1912. 

* Com; Walpole, p. 70 n. 
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ness at the Cabinet the next day \ while formal matters go to 
the privy council. 27 

It is remarkable that George II, having had this experience 
of presiding at cabinet meetings, did not revive the practice when 
he came to the throne ; perhaps eleven years had been long 
enough to establish a convention. Henceforward the presence 
of the king at a cabinet is rare, sometimes disputable, always 
formal. George II appears to have been present on two occasions 
when the draft of the speech to be made at the opening of parlia¬ 
ment was laid before him. 28 George HI, on 21 June 1779, 29 
summoned his cabinet to meet him, not for purposes of consulta¬ 
tion, but to hear a speech from him on the state of affairs. He 
summoned them again in January 1781, 30 on receipt of dispatches 
from Russia, and asked them for their opinion one by one, a 
procedure to which a modern cabinet would certainly have 
demurred. 

It must be admitted that our information as to the cabinets 
of George I is scanty ; but there is doubtless much unexplored 
material at the Record Office ; for the absence of the king from 
• cabinet meetings, besides the undoubted change which it pro¬ 
duced in the influence of the king over the framing and execution 
of national policy, had a further result which is convenient to the 
historian. When the king was no longer present at the deliberations 
of his ministers it became necessary that he should be informed of 
their course and result. Hence the long series of memoranda of 
persons present and resolut ions passed at cabinet meetings, of which 
the Newcastle MSS. contain numerous specimens and the Record 
Office probably many more than have hitherto been examined. 
These memoranda are no doubt the earlier form of the cabinet 
letter sent to the king by the prime minister after every meeting 
of the cabinet. The form is slightly different. In the Newcastle 
memoranda ‘ their Lordships are humbly of opinion * that 
certain things should be done. In the cabinet letter, I believe, 
the prime minister ‘ presents his humble duty ’ to his majesty and 
proceeds with a narrative of matters discussed, conclusions 
reached, and, though rarely, differences of opinion expressed. 
This is the only record of what has passed at a modem cabinet, 
and would seem to be a more confidential document than the- 
Newcastle memoranda or minutes. These appear to have been 
kept not only for the information of the king, but for the con¬ 
venience of ministers. On one occasion in 1744 the admiralty 
complained of orders given by the cabinet. This complaint was. 

** Dom. Entry Books, p. 267. 

” Hardwicke, Life, ii. 115; Hervey, Court of Oeorgt II, ii. 655. 

" Hist. MSS. Commission, MSS. Various , vi. 256. 

" Ibid. 
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considered at a meeting held on 28 March 1744, and ‘ the minutes 
of the Cabinet Council of 2nd February, and the instructions 
to Sir J. Norris signed by His Majesty in consequence of those 
Minutes were also read \ 31 

While we have records of the cabinets of George II we are met 
by some problems not easy to solve. First we soon lose sight 
of the ‘ Lords of the Committee \ It may be that the depart¬ 
ments of government were more effectively manned, and that the 
lords were not needed to prepare business for the cabinet. More 
probably, when the king ceased to preside, the chiefs of depart¬ 
ments took more responsibility, and did not need the intervention 
of these committees to put their business into shape. The absence 
of the king may have disinclined the lords of the privy council 
to be at this trouble merely for the benefit of their colleagues 
who sat in the cabinet. Committees of the privy council existed 
then, as now, for special purposes; but of the sort of which we 
read in Roger North’s Life , in the Letters of Bolingbroke , and 
in the correspondence between Methuen and Stanhope, we hear 
no more. 

Then we find developing in the course of the reign a curious 
distinction between the inner, or ‘ efficient ’ cabinet, the concilia - 
bulum, as it was at one time called, and an outer ring of titular 
members of the cabinet. In trying to ascertain the nature of 
this distinction we must bear in mind that it was real and formal, 
differing in that respect from the dominant influence which it is 
probable that we should find in every ministry, residing in some 
two or three of the body. 

Bolingbroke defers pronouncing on certain matters until he 
had conferred with three of his colleagues whom he named. 
Newcastle called, so he tells us, every morning on Walpole, and 
afterwards on Pelham, greatly, no doubt, to their annoyance, 
to discuss and settle the business of the day. In the Pitt- 
Newcastle ministry much was settled by Pitt, Newcastle, Devon¬ 
shire, and Hardwicke without reference to their colleagues. 32 
George Grenville, with the approval of the king, arranged for 
weekly dinners at which he, Sandwich, Halifax, and Bedford 
discussed business informally. 33 It is plain that the younger Pitt, 
with Dundas and Grenville, kept matters of foreign policy very 
much in their own hands during the last years of the century. 
To come to later times, we learn from the life of Lord Clarendon 

n Add. MS. 33004, fo. 80. “ Torrens, Hist . oj Cabinets , ii. 549. 

" Grenville Corresp. ii. 489. This practice was approved by George III, who made 
two suggestions, the first that Grenville should only discuss publio business, and not 
the appointments to offices, lest he should be ‘ overpowered ’ by his colleagues; the 
other was that Northington should also be invited, whose jovial habits were not 
conducive to business after dinner. This cabinet dinner appears to have become an 
institution (Motley, Walpole , p. 151). 
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(iL 3) that our negotiations with Russia in 1853 were conducted 
by five ministers, while in the cabinet of 1859 Palmerston and 
Russell tried to carry out an Italian policy of their own. 

But the influence which certain members of a cabinet may 
exercise over its policy, or the executive action which may be taken 
by the head of a department after consultation with the prime 
minister, and perhaps one or two colleagues, without submission 
to the cabinet, must be dissociated from the position and action 
of the ‘ confidential ’ or ‘ efficient * cabinet which developed 
within the larger circle of cabinet ministers. For this efficient 
cabinet was a recognized group, the king's pleasure was taken 
in respect of the persons who composed it, and the results of its 
deliberations form the subject of memoranda communicated to 
the king. 

An instance of the confusion which may arise from failing 
to bear this distinction in mind is furnished in Mr. Temperley’s 
article on the Inner and Outer Cabinet in this Review. In 1737 
the king and queen determined to rebuke the prince of Wales 
for his conduct at the time of his wife’s confinement, and to desire 
him to leave St. James’s Palace. Walpole was informed of this, 
and asked Lord Hervey to draft a letter which he might advise 
the king to send : the letter was drafted, amended by Walpole, 
shown to Hardwicke and Newcastle, and approved by the king, 
who then desired that it should be laid before the whole cabinet 
‘ to make it their act ’. When the cabinet met, some, including 
Newcastle, expressed a wish that the prince should not be turned 
out of St. James’s, and Walpole told them, what was the fact, 
that the king meant to give the order and that they were only 
asked to express an opinion as to the form (Hervey, ii. 432). 
Mr. Temperley uses this story to support a theory of the existence 
of ‘ a secret committee or conciliabulum ’, from the reign of Anne 
onwards, and of a change in the relations of this committee 
with the outer cabinet in the time of Walpole. ‘ Obviously ’, he 
says, ‘ the secret committee is gaining power at the expense of 
the outer cabinet.’ And yet there is nothing in the events recorded 
which might not happen to-day. The king determines to make 
a certain communication to a member of his family ; he informs 
the prime minister (if we may anticipate the phraseology), who 
accepts the responsibility, gets the communication put into 
shape, consults the lord chancellor and a secretary of state, 
and then, after the king has approved the letter, submits it by his 
wish to the cabinet for consideration of the form. Some of the 
cabinet object to the purport of the letter. For this the prime 
minister has accepted responsibility, and the minority who object 
must give way or resign. If we transpose the facts to the 
present day, and substitute for Walpole, Hardwicke, and New- 
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castle, the names of Mr. Asquith, Lord Haldane, and Sir Edward 
Grey, we should not be prepared to say that England was 
governed by a secret committee within the cabinet. 

The efficient, inner cabinet is nevertheless a reality which has 
to be traced and accounted for. I am disposed to date its 
existence from the Pelham ministry. 

We have lists of cabinets and memoranda of cabinet meetings 
from the latter years of Walpole's ministry, sometimes con¬ 
tinuous as in portions of the Newcastle MSS., and scattered through 
these and other memoirs and letters during the years 1739-70, 
and from these, and from subsequent references and allusions 
in parliamentary debate, in correspondence and narrative, we 
have to build up some general account of the development of 
cabinet government in the mid-eighteenth century. 

Lord Hervey gives us a list of the cabinet in the spring of 
1740. It includes seventeen persons, among whom we find the 
archbishop of Canterbury, the lord steward, the lord chamber- 
lain, the master of the horse, and the groom of the stole. The 
presence of these household officers makes this cabinet seem 
a less practical body than the cabinets of the reign of Anne. 
We may conjecture that George I and his son, like William III, 
were willing to gratify the great noblemen to whom they owed 
so much. These might be willing to accept positions which 
gave them some voice in executive government while they did 
not involve the labour of political office. The presence of the 
archbishop, I confess, is not explained. 54 

A cabinet thus composed lent itself to the formation of an 
inner circle of men who really did the business of government. 
In the strong hands of Walpole this business was done without 
the formal recognition of such a circle. He, with Hardwicke 
and Newcastle, discussed and settled policy and carried their 
conclusions in the miscellaneous body of which the cabinet was 
composed. There is no evidence in the cabinet memoranda 
of 1739 and 1740 of an * efficient cabinet’ within the larger body. 
The numbers vary from six to fifteen, but the personages also 
vary, and the average number of those present is nine or ten. 

In the years following Walpole’s retirement, when Pulteney, 
Carteret, and the Pelhams were struggling for mastery in the 
cabinet, the formation of a recognized inner circle was obviously 
unlikely if not impossible. The meetings of 1743-4 were large, 
sometimes numbering sixteen or seventeen. We may take as 
a typical cabinet of that period the one in which Carteret’s 

M Torrens, L 82, gives a list of the first cabinet of George I, which includes the 
archbishop, the steward, the chamberlain, and the master of the hone, Devonshire, 
Shrewsbury, and Somerset. He unfortunately gives no authority for his lists of 
cabinets. 
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proposed convention with the queen of Hungary was negatived 
by eight to four. Argyll, whose presence brought the numbers 
up to thirteen, was for ratifying with explanatipns. 35 We have 
few records, after 30 March, for 1744; in the autumn the numbers 
dwindled to five or six, but Carteret attended till close on his 
retirement. 36 

It is not until after this period that we begin to trace the 
growth of a definite and acknowledged inner cabinet. In 
September 1748, when Newcastle was with the king in Hanover, 
dispatches arrived which caused Bedford, the other secretary, 
‘ to desire a meeting of those of his Majesty’s servants who are 
in town.’ 87 This is described in a letter from Hardwicke to 
Newcastle as ‘ a meeting of such of the Lords as are usually 
consulted on secret affairs \ It comprised the lord president, 
the privy seal, the chancellor, Pelham, Bedford, and Grafton, 
the lord chamberlain. Richmond and Devonshire, master of 
the horse, and lord steward, would have attended, but they were 
not in London. 38 

Here there is already a distinction between the lords who 
were and those who were not 4 usually consulted on secret 
affairs ’; and though the officers of the household appear, they 
were noblemen of political weight and importance. But these 
characters shortly pass off the stage, and the personal element, 
which so much affects the history of cabinets, manifests itself. 
In 1749 Devonshire resigned ; Richmond died in the following 
year; Pembroke and Montagu, groom of the stole and master of 
the ordnance, died in 1749. 

Pelham, writing to Newcastle in August 1750, says, 

Death or retreat has taken away all our old friends and fellow-servants, 
the Duke of Grafton , 89 Lord Chancellor and yourself excepted. In a little 
while there will be but one man in the Cabinet Council with whom we 
began the world, or carried on business till within these very few years. 
I own this reflection often strikes me, and makes me greatly fear new 
experiments. It is extraordinary that three of our own ages, pretty near 
all old and intimate acquaintances, should die out of that body in less than 
a year . 40 

Perhaps we may reasonably conjecture that the Pelhams, who 
were alike jealous of power and afraid of responsibility, took this 

33 Add. MS. 3004, fo. 57, 24 November 1743. 

34 Add. MS. 32993, fo. 278. The largest cabinets were both held on 2 February 
1743/4, when we note the exceptional appearance of Marshal Wade and Sir John 
Norris. The occasion was the sailing of the French fleet from Brest: Add. MS . 
3004, ff. 58, 59. 

37 Bedford Corresp. L 529. 33 Coxe, Pelham , ii. 317, 319. 

33 The king had a strong personal regard for this duke of Grafton: see 
Waldegrave, Memoirs , p. 114 ; Grafton, Autobiog pp. 10, 11. 

43 Coxe, Pelham , ii. 381. 
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opportunity to narrow the circle of confidential advisers of the 
Crown, Henceforward the group consists of the chancellor, 
Hardwicke, a tried friend, whose interests were bound up with 
theirs, a secretary of state of the type of Bedford, an idler, or 
Holdemesse, a nonentity, and Granville, who had come to regard 
politics as a pastime. When Sandwich was displaced by Anson, 
the admiralty is represented in the group, and the double object 
attained of securing the advice of a practical sailor and the 
accession of a son-in-law of the chancellor. 

The officers of the household, such as were present at Walpole’s 
cabinet, seem to have acquiesced, not perhaps unnaturally, in 
the definite assignment of political business to this inner cabinet. 
They had no departmental affairs to bring on for discussion, and 
perhaps no opinion to offer, nor material to form one, on the 
course of negotiations with foreign powers, or the business of naval 
administration. At any rate we find henceforth two kinds of cabinet 
meetings distinguishable in the Newcastle MSS. One consisting of 
the chancellor, president, first lords of treasury and admiralty, and 
the two secretaries of state; the other comprising in addition 
the archbishop and the household officers. A meeting of this 
latter kind was held on 6 February 1753 to endorse the com¬ 
munication of a letter dealing with questions between ourselves 
and Prussia to our representatives in Paris, Vienna, Petersburg, 
and the Hague. Another was held on 12 March 1754 to 
consider the king’s suggestion that Newcastle should succeed 
Pelham at the treasury, and that other ministerial changes 
should be made. 41 

In 1755 the usual attendance at the cabinet consists of \ 
the great officers above mentioned, Newcastle, Hardwicke, 
Granville, Anson, Holdemesse, and Robinson, but from time to 
time this body are humbly of opinion that certain matters should 
be ‘ laid before the Lords of the Cabinet Council or that 
4 a general Cabinet Council be summoned ’ for a particular 
day. 42 On such occasions the lesser group is afforced by the house¬ 
hold officers and others. In December 1754 Fox was admitted 
to the cabinet while secretary at war ; his name appears at meet¬ 
ings of the general cabinet, but not at those of the inner group 
until December 1755, when he became secretary of state. 43 

u To this meeting, Devonshire, who had resigned his household office five years 
before, was summoned by the special desire of the king: Add. MS. 32995, fo. 60. 
The acquiescence of the archbishop was signified by letter. 

* 17 and 21 April 1755: Add. MS. 32996, ff. 77, 89. A similar meeting of the 
larger group is held, though not in consequence of express resolution of the inner 
cabinet, on 10 April, fo. 73. See too 15 and 17 March 1756: Add. MS. 32966, 
ff. 377,379, and later the larger group is summoned to confirm the action of the smaller 
in respect of a royal message and proclamation, ff. 419, 423. 

• Add. MSS. 32995, fo. 374; 32996, ff. 321, 357, 375. 
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A little later the distinction grows more marked. In the 
negotiations which preceded the formation of the ministry of 
1757 Newcastle sketched out plans for cabinets, and of these 
two contain eighteen and one nineteen persons; but besides 
these there is a suggested ‘ Committee of Cabinet to meet upon 
business \ u and this contains ten names including the chief 
political officers. These were merely suggestions, but they 
indicate clearly the sort of difference between the confidential 
and titular cabinets. 45 

But we have the distinction in practice a little later. On 
5 November 1761 a cabinet council was summoned for the 
formal business of receiving the recorder’s reports. It consisted 
of twenty-one persons, including the duke of Leeds, who, as 
Horace Walpole tells us, had been consoled for his removal 
from the post of cofferer to that of justice in eyre by being made 
a cabinet councillor, ‘ a rank that will soon become indistinct 
from that of Privy Councillor by growing as numerous.’ 46 But 
shortly before this, on 2 October, the cabinet meeting which 
rejected Pitt’s proposals for war with Spain is recorded in a 
letter from Newcastle to Bedford. It consisted of Granville, 
lord president; Devonshire, chamberlain ; Newcastle and Anson, 
first lords of treasury and admiralty ; Pitt and Bute, secretaries 
of state ; Temple, privy seal; Ligonier, master of ordnance ; 
Mansfield, lord chief justice; and Hardwicke. 47 Here was the 
efficient as distinct from the titular cabinet, ten persons, all but 
Devonshire, Hardwicke, and Mansfield holding high political 
office. There were reasons for including these three men. 
Devonshire had been first lord of the treasury in the shortlived 
preceding government, which was not so much superseded as 
afforced by Newcastle and his friends. Mansfield came in to 
help Hardwicke with the legal business of the cabinet. 

But it is needless to labour the point. The inner cabinet, the 
* Cabinet with the circulation of papers was for many years of 
the eighteenth century a definite body, the motive force in the 
political executive, distinguishable on the one hand from any 
small group who might from strength of will take executive 
action on themselves or by their influence dominate their 
colleagues, and on the other hand from the outer group, whose 
position became more and more formal till it disappears 
gradually from sight. 

44 Add. MS. 32997, ff. 195, 197, 199, 207. 

44 There are similar suggestions with regard to the ministry of Lord Rockingham 
(Add. MS. 33001). 

44 Add. MS. 32999, fo. 332 ; Walpole, Letters , ed. Toynbee, v. 36. 

47 Shelburne, in describing this cabinet, includes Henley, the lord keeper, and 
leaves out Temple (Fitzmaurice, Life of Shelburne , i. 85), but we may safely accept 
Newcastle's list (Bedford Corresp . iii. 46). 
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We may note some effects of the existence of an inner and 
outer group. The lack of a sense of joint responsibility in the 
cabinets of the period had already produced some strange results. 
Pulteney entered the cabinet, without office, as Lord Bath, after 
the fall of Walpole. He was never in accord with the Pelhams, 
but he survived the dismissal of Carteret and attended cabinet 
meetings until the end of 1745. When at the beginning of 1746 
Pelham, Newcastle, and their friends resigned in order to show the 
king that no other ministry could command a majority in the 
house of commons, Bath led a forlorn hope and accepted the first 
lordship of the treasury. In a few days the king was obliged to 
recall his late ministers, but they found it necessary to make an 
express stipulation ‘ that Lord Bath might be out of the cabinet \ 48 
And the existence of a double cabinet increased a confusion 
which already existed as to when a man who had once entered 
the inner circle ceased to be a cabinet minister. Mansfield 
became one of the confidential cabinet in 1757 and attended its 
meetings until the end of the Grenville ministry in 1765. He 
then asked the king to excuse him from attendance, presumably 
because he differed from Rockingham and his friends. Never¬ 
theless, he described himself, ten years later, when speaking in 
the house of lords, as still a cabinet minister, ready to give advice 
when called upon, but as having, with the king’s permission, 
retired from the 4 efficient cabinet \ 49 

The variations of responsibility were confusing. The second 
Lord Hardwicke in 1766 desired to be a member of the Rocking¬ 
ham cabinet without office, but 4 with the communication of 
papers \ so Grafton in 1771 was willing to take office as lord 
privy seal on the condition that he was not summoned to any 
cabinet. Lord North writes : 

I am not acquainted with your Grace’s former opinion respecting the 
confidential Cabinet, but you will consider that it is not near so numerous 
now as it was when Lord Bristol was appointed Keeper of the Privy Seal. 
Your Grace, however, may be assured that the king means to offer you the 
Privy Seal in the manner most agreeable to you, and I know that I may 
equally depend on your advice and assistance whether you are nominally 
of the Cabinet or no. 

Previously to this the king had given his commands to Lord 
Rochford, one of t{£ secretaries of state, to ‘ keep Grafton 

u Coxe, Pelham , L 295. 

Pari. Hid. xviii. 274, 275, 279. The duke of Richmond stated in this debate 
that ‘ the correspondence with our foreign ministers, at a convenient time, is sent 
round in little blue boxes to the efficient cabinet ministers 

M Rockingham Memoirs , i. 330. In a sketch of a reconstructed cabinet which 
appears in the Newcastle MSS. as * Plan taken down by Lord Rockingham ’, Lord 
Hardwicke and the duke of Richmond are put down as * called to secret council 
the first without office, the second as constable of the Tower. 
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informed of all business of any importance that was in agitation ’, 
^ rKt ^ oa » s*ys Grafton, ‘ which though honourable to 
myself, was not without some inconveniences.’ 51 It would 
seem that when Grafton ceased to be first lord of the treasury he 
was still kept informed of the course of business, and that 
whai he returned to office, though not one of the confidential 
cabinet, his advice was expected to be given as if he were. 

We are indebted to Lord Loughborough for a settlement of 
the doubts which existed as to the position of the ex-cabinet 
minister. When Addington succeeded Pitt in 1801, Lough¬ 
borough. who had been chancellor, was displaced by Eldon; 
but he chose to assume that he remained a member of the cabinet 
unless definitely removed, and be appeared, an unwelcome figure, 
at the first meetings of Addington's cabinet. 5 * Addington’s 
letter to h im clears the ground : 4 His Majesty considered your 
Lordship s attendance at the Cabinet as having naturally 
ceased upon the resignation of the seals/ This would establish 
the connexion of office with attendance at the cabinet; but 
Addington goes further, and lays down as a rule that ‘the 
number of Cabinet Ministers should not exceed those whose 
responsible situations in office require their being members of it \ 
This would seem inconsistent with the existence of the titular 
cabinet, and yet this last reappears in a shadowy form a few years 
later, in the grand or honorary cabinet described by Speaker 
Abbot 53 as having been held by the king before the opening of 
parliament to hear the draft of the speech from the throne. This 
body, which comprised the ministers, the household officers, 
the archbishop of Canterbury, and the Speaker, corresponds very 
closely, except in the inclusion of the Speaker, with the cabinets 
of Walpole described by Lord Hardwicke and Lord Hervey. 

We need not look for the abrupt termination of the existence 
of this outer cabinet; its disappearance was inevitable; it was 
not needed to determine policy, for that was settled at the con¬ 
fidential or efficient cabinet; nor did it serve any purpose of 
executive government, for formal business was transacted at the 
privy council. The end of it is easier to understand than the 
beginning. When the inner cabinet began its formal communi¬ 
cations to the king of the result of meetings to which the outer 
cabinet were not summoned, we enter upon a state of things 
very different from the discussion of business by an inner group 
with results which were accepted as of course by the whole 
cabinet and then communicated to the king. 

The absence of the king in Hanover would doubtless necessi- 

“ Grafton Memoirs , pp. 263-4. 

M Campbell, Lives of the Chancellors , vi. 326-7 ; Stanhope, Life of Pitt, iii. 323. 

* Correspondence of Lord Colchester , ii. 26. 
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tate the dispatch to him of important communications at a time 
when the non-political officers might be away from London, and 
the simultaneous disappearance of some of the most important 
of these would seem, as I have noted, to have given an oppor¬ 
tunity for the Pelhams to create a formal distinction between the 
two sorts of cabinet ministers. 

Then the outer cabinet became a means of paying an inexpen¬ 
sive compliment to a politician whom it was desirable to con¬ 
ciliate ; it also enabled George III in his conflict with the whig 
aristocracy to negotiate behind the backs of ministers with 
whom he was dissatisfied, and endeavour to bring about fresh 
combinations with a view to their overthrow. He could take 
advantage of the uncertainty which existed as to whether retire¬ 
ment from the confidential cabinet involved loss of place in the 
outer circle of possible advisers of the Crown. 

While the double system lasted it seems incompatible with 
the collective responsibility of a cabinet. The archbishop of 
Canterbury and the lord steward would not be prepared to accept 
responsibility for advice tendered and action taken of which they 
knew nothing. We must realize, however, that our ideas of minis¬ 
terial responsibility are not those of the politicians of the 
eighteenth century. That responsibility then, as now, was two¬ 
fold—to the king and to parliament and the public. Failure in 
duty to the king might be visited with dismissal, but failure in 
duty to the public involved a heavier risk, the liability to 
impeachment. The king might retain advisers who were incapable 
or unpopular, but so long as they could be identified they could 
be impeached. 

The secrecy of cabinet deliberations, which was a bar to this 
identification, was one of the original objections to cabinet 
government; and clearly the criminal liability of the individual 
minister does not seem at first sight to be compatible either 
with secrecy of discussion or collective responsibility. Secrecy 
was on the whole fairly well secured' by the privy councillor’s 
oath, but the collective responsibility of a cabinet was 
questioned in the debate on Lord Ellenborough’s acceptance of 
a seat in the .cabinet in 1806, when lord chief justice, and was 
impugned even by Fox; 64 while Hallam, as late as 1827, comments 
on the difficulty which it interposed to the impeachment of a 
cabinet minister. 

We now consider that loss of place, power, or reputation, 
is sufficient punishment, and a majority which can secure an 
impeachment can also turn out a government. We do not desire 
to see a single member of a government made the scapegoat for 
shortcomings for which his colleagues should share the responsi- 

14 Cobbett, Pari. Debates , vi 308, 311 
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bility. Our ancestors thought differently, and this difference 
must be recognized if we would understand some features of the 
political life of the eighteenth century. 

There are stiff many obscure places in the history of the 
cabinet. We know little of its working in the reign of George I 
or during the first years of George EL Mr. Torrens had evidently 
explored this period, but he gives us political history, without 
authorities, when we want to understand the machinery of 
government. 

The history of the departments of government has still to 
be written; it may throw some light on the working and the 
disappearance of the committees of the lords of the council which 
at one time figure so prominently in relation to the cabinet. 
But since cabinet government developed on the lines which we 
now recognize during the reigns of the first three Hanoverian 
kings, and largely during the first two, a period during which 
neither our system of representation, nor the conditions of 
political parties helped to bring public opinion to bear on the 
action of government, we must watch the personal element, 
the individuality of kings and ministers, in connexion with the 
circumstances of the time, or we may be led into framing theories 
and using phrases about the history of cabinet government which, 
if not erroneous, are at any rate more precise than the facts will 
justify. 

And we may further take warning by the unnoticed changes 
which occur almost under our eyes. The increased activity of 
the state is represented by an increase in the number of depart¬ 
ments of government which claim recognition in the cabinet. 
The increasing mass of departmental work makes it more and 
more difficult for the cabinet minister to follow the lines of 
general policy on which a government is conducted; and more 
and more difficult for the cabinet, as a whole, to follow the 
policy of any given department. The relations of the cabinet 
to the committee of imperial defence are as yet undefined. It 
is enough to mention these features of cabinet government 
of to-day in order to suggest caution in framing clean-cut theories 
about the cabinets of the eighteenth century. 55 

Wilt jam R. Anson. 


“ t 8ince thi * article wa * finally corrected for the Press, I have read an article 
contributed by Professor E. R. Turner to the America* Historical Review for July and 
October. I should have been glad to comment upon some of the interesting material 
which he has collected, but it does not alter the conclusions which I have reached on 
the «ubj< ct of Cabinet Development.—W. R. A.] 
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Frederick the Great and England , 

1756-1763 

Part I 

F REDERICK the Great, in his Works} skilfully represented 
himself as the victim of a conspiracy, carefully prepared 
by Austria, Russia, France, Saxony, and Poland, which aimed 
at the partition of Prussia. England, he declares, plunged into 
war with France in 1755-6 largely owing to the intrigues of the 
duke of Cumberland, who saw in the resulting turmoil a means 
of driving the duke of Newcastle from power and of exhancing 
his own importance after the decease of George II. At the end 
of the year 1755, he, Frederick, though pressed by the court 
of Versailles to take part in schemes for the plunder or partition 
of Hanover, chose to listen to the overtures of Great Britain 
and concluded with her the treaty of Westminster (16 January 
1756), which laid the basis of an alliance destined to become 
more intimate in the following year. He asserts that he was 
always true to the British connexion, even when threatened with 
extinction by the powerful league which the new alliance called 
into being. But, soon after the accession of George III to the 
British throne (25 October 1760), the earl of Bute, favourite 
of the young sovereign, intrigued to supplant the great minister 
who had carried on hostilities against France with equal energy 
and success. The partisan of peace at any price succeeded. Pitt 
fell. The fomenter of dextrous intrigues then sought the first 
opportunity of betraying ^Prussia, and he did so in a manner 
equally prejudicial to her and disgraceful to himself. 2 

The king’s version of events has in its earlier portions been 
subjected to so damaging a criticism by recent historians, notably 
by M. Waddington, Professor Max Lehmann, and Dr. Emil 
Daniels, that it need not now be passed in review. But, before 
relating the events of 1756-63 in the light of new documentary 
evidence, it may be well to remind readers, who are not acquainted 
with the inner history of the period, that the developments which 
brought about the Seven Years’ War were not foreseen, still 

1 CBuvres de Frederic le Grand, voL iv, ch. iii (Berlin, 1847). 

* Ibid., vol. v, ch. xiv-xvL 
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less desired, at any European capital except Vienna. Hostilities 
had informally begun between Great Britain and France con¬ 
sequent on the interception of French reinforcements for Canada 
by Admiral Boscawen on 10 June 1755. But the existing 
alliances of Great Britain with Austria, Russia, and the Nether¬ 
lands rendered it perilous for France to declare war. The 
court of Versailles could by no means rely on its earlier com¬ 
pacts with Frederick ; they were about to lapse, and the situa¬ 
tion which produced them had wholly changed. Further, on 
30 September 1755, England concluded a treaty with Russia, 
securing, for the payment of £100,000 (£500,000 in case of war), 
the services of 55,000 troops and a fleet of galleys against Prussia 
if that power attacked George H’s electorate of Hanover. 3 As, 
even so, Austria professed her fear of a Prussian invasion, 
in case she helped England against France, the Newcastle cabinet 
decided to bring Frederick into ‘ the defensive system ’ built 
up against French aggression, and he, feeling the pressure of 
Muscovite troops on his eastern frontier, decided to clasp the 
hand stretched out from London. The dispatches contained 
in the British foreign office archives prove that the Anglo- 
Russian compact was the chief cause determining Frederick to 
take the British side, as he did in the treaty of Westminster 
of January 1756. Wholly defensive in character, it stipulated 
the help of Prussia in case any power (obviously France was 
intended) should invade the empire, the tranquillity of which 
the contracting parties bound themselves to assure. 4 

By the inclusion of Prussia in ‘ the defensive system ’ the 
Newcastle ministry hoped to stalemate France in Europe, and 
confine hostilities to North America. Austria, still apprehensive 
of an attack from Prussia, was to be encouraged to line her 
Flemish barrier with troops that would overawe the court of 


Versaillc> France ventured to strike at Hanover, in 

revenge for wen's brutal aggression, she would meet the 

combined iotvo f Austria, Prussia, and Russia. Newcastle 
and ins colleagues reckoned without Maria Theresa and the 
In vain did Hokiemesse, secretary of state 
apartment, on 23 March remind the court of 
N lenna \xxssion of Frederick had been sought in order 
set free its troops for service in the Pays-Bas. 
that if, by an unforeseen change in the situa- 
kl attack Austria,' His Britannic Majesty will 
look upon ms< at full liberty, not withstanding the late treaty 
u ° fulfil his engagements with the House of 

to reclaim the assistance of the Czarina in 

* jfv ssa 
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consequence of her engagements to the King.’ 5 Maria Theresa 
was already deep in secret negotiations with France which led 
to the treaty of Versailles (1 May 1756). When taxed with it 
by Keith, British ambassador at Vienna, she declared that the 
news of the Anglo-Prussian alliance 4 had struck her like a fit 
of apoplexy The empress Elizabeth was equally indignant, 
and the elaborate contrivances of the Newcastle cabinet for 
piling up a barrier against France were turned against Eng¬ 
land. Consequently, the tentative and provisional Anglo- 
Prussian alliance was confronted by the league of Austria and 
France, with Russia, Saxony, Poland, and Sweden as probable 
accessories. 

The bewilderment of Holdemesse at the breaking up of 4 the 
old system ’ appears in his statement of 28 May to Keith, that 
if France and Austria form a catholic league for the overthrow 
of the protestant states, Russia must march her troops into 
Germany for the defence of Prussia and Hanover. Frederick 
saw far more clearly the dangers ahead. Andrew Mitchell, 
British ambassador at Berlin, on 22 June reports him as writing 
to Finckenstein, Prussian minister of state, that 

the danger is imminent and pressing on his side ; that the House of 
Austria, in resentment for his treaty with the king of Great Britain, and 
France par depit that she cannot attack Hanover, will act together and 
attack his territories; that he sees himself in the situation of having, in 
about two months’ time, three camps formed upon his frontiers, one 
Russian, and two Austrian. He imagines that the intention must be, 
by the march of so many troops on every side of him, either to overawe 
him and hinder him from traversing the election of the King of the 
Romans 7 (if intended to be completed this autumn), or to attack his 
territories, on one side by the Russians, while on the other the House of 
Austria make their attack through Saxony. In this perilous situation. 
His Majesty says (though he has no new treaty with England) he trusts 
to the good faith of the king of Great Britain, and to the assistance he 
will give him, effectually to support the engagements he has with England, 
and which alone are the cause of the present danger . 8 

The last words summarize what may be termed the Prussian 
contention that the Seven Years’ War resulted from the purely 
defensive treaty of Westminster, which Austria and Russia 
unscrupulously used as an excuse for hostile and most threatening 
preparations against Prussia. In reply, the exponents of the 

‘ Holdemesse to Keith, 23 March 1756: State Papers, Foreign, Germany, the 
Empire 197. 

* Keith to Hofcteroeese, 16 May 1756: ibid. 

1 The Austrian archduke Joseph was proposed for this honour. He had been 
opposed by France, Prussia, and the Elector Palatine. 

* Mitchell to Holdemesse, 22 June 1756: State Papers, Foreign, Prussia 65. 

VOL. XXIX,—NO. cxm. o 
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British case urge that the final cause of war was Frederick’s 
raid into Saxony in August—September 1756; that* the court 
of St. James’s strongly dissuaded him from so dangerous and 
reprehensible a proceeding against a neutral state 9 ; and that his 
aggression gave validity to the vague and defensive compact 
of 1 May 1756 between Austria and France and the still vaguer 
understanding between Austria and Russia, which had not as 
yet passed beyond the stage of verbal assurances exchanged by 
the two empresses. 10 So late as July—August 1756 Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams, British ambassador at Petersburg, cherished 
a few last hopes as to the efficacy of the present of £10,000, which, 
with the sanction of the British government, he bestowed on 
that adroit petitioner, the grand duchess Catharine, and of 
the pension of £2,500 a year recently accorded to the impecu¬ 
nious chancellor, Bestucheff. 11 But the anger of Elizabeth at 
Frederick’s invasion of Saxony and spoliation of the archives 
at Dresden undid all the work of Williams. On 4 September 
1756, before the arrival of the news from Saxony, he expected that 
the empress would remain neutral if Austria attacked Prussia; 
but in the contrary case she would fall on Frederick with a large 
army. Then, says Williams, Germany will be devastated and 
France will become the arbitress of Europe. 

With the arrival of tidings from Dresden, the outlook became 
dark indeed. Williams, however, made free use of the sum of 
100,000 crowns which Frederick supplied to him for secret services 
at Petersburg. 12 He found the grand chancellor relenting as the 
offers of money rose in value. Finally, the chancellor said : 

From this hour I am his [Frederick’s^ friend ; but I do not see how 
I can serve him at present. Had I known this two months ago, much 
might have been done ; but he has begun a war, and nothing can hinder 
the Empress from assisting the House of Austria. ... On the first occasion 
that offers I will consult with and join myself to you to assist the Ring 
of Prussia at this Court . 13 

Fear of a rupture with Russia had led the British government 
urgently to dissuade Frederick from ‘ any attempt which should 
have even the most distant appearance of an aggression ’; but 
Holdemesse added that we could not push that advice so far 

• On this see Frederick, (Euvres, iv. 80-4, 235-62 ; Vitzthum, DicGthcinmissedes 
S&chsischen Cabinets (1866); the Mimoire Raisonnl, edited by Hertzberg; and an 
examination of the whole question by Mr. A. R. Hopes in Transactions of the Royal 
Historical Society (1891) and by Waddington, La Guerre de Sept A ns, vol. i. 

*• Waddington, Le Renversement dee Alliances, ch. xii; Koser, Friedrich der 
Grosse, ii. 356-9 (5th edition, 1913). 

11 Williams to Holdemesse, 20 August 1756: State Papers, Foreign, Russia 63. 
Ruville, Pitt (Engl, edition, ii. 36), incorrectly says 10,000 roubles. 

** Frederick, Politische Correspondem, vol. xiii. 328, 450. 

'* Williams to Holdemesse, 28 September 1756 (n.s.): Prussia 66. 
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as to leave him exposed to an attack on two or more sides. 14 
Elizabeth viewed the Prussian raid into Saxony as ending her 
engagements to England, and on 31 December 1756 [n.s.] she 
joined the Austro-French alliance. The vagaries of this neurotic 
creature were so unaccountable that it would be imprudent to 
ascribe her participation in the war to any one cause, even to 
her anger at certain remarks of Frederick on her numerous 
amours ; but, in view of the Prussian tendencies of the grand 
duke Paul and the secret exertions of his consort, Catharine, and 
of the grand chancellor on behalf of England and Prussia, it is 
possible that she might have remained neutral but for her exas¬ 
peration at the raid into Saxony. Undoubtedly also that event 
helped to clinch the hitherto indefinite compact between France 
and Austria. 

Here, then, were the beginnings of disagreement between 
England and Prussia as to the origin of the war on the Continent. 
They may be summarized in the retort made by Grenville, 
British secretary of state, on 31 August 1762, to the charges of 
Finckenstein, * that the [French] invasion of the Prussian terri¬ 
tories was merely a British war ; that those places were seized 
by the French army in resentment of the King of Prussia’s 
engagements with the Crown of Great Britain and to facili¬ 
tate the conquest of Hanover \ Grenville asserted that the 
French invasion of Cleves, Guelders, &c., was due to Frederick’s 
aggression against Saxony, which George II had strongly 
deprecated. 15 

Much could be said for each contention ; for the dispute 
originated in very complex circumstances which changed so 
suddenly and entirely as to warrant the lapse of the Anglo- 
Prussian alliance. From the outset there were many who disliked 
the new connexion. Horace Walpole was prepared to rejoice 
whether Maria Theresa demolished, or was demolished by, 
Frederick ; lf and the opinion was freely expressed that by his 
invasion of Saxony he intended to force our hands and compel 


14 Dispatches of Holdemeese and Williams, 4, 7, 14 September: Russia 63, 64. 
Williams disbelieved the Prussian rumour as to an Austro-Russian alliance in January 
1756, and deemed it a serious mistake that the charge was made by the court of Berlin. 
He says that the imperial courts had framed no treaty since 2 June 1746. For the 
warnings of the British ministry to Frederick, see Frederick, Pol it. Corresp. *iii- 247. 
Valory, French ambassador at Berlin, also warned that government on 20 August 
1756 that, if Frederick remained on the defensive, and were attacked by Maria 
Theresa, the Franco-Austrian treaty of 1 May 1756 would lapse {ibid., p. 267). Not 
until 12 November 1756 did Holdemeese definitely order Williams to withhold from 
Rnseia the British subsidy of £100,000 promised by the treaty of 30 September 1765 
u Grenville to Mitchell, 31 August 1762: Prussia 80. On 4 November 1756, while 
at Sediitz, Frederick informed Mitchell that he must withdraw Prussian troops from 
all his Westphalian lands. 

44 Letters of Horace Walpole (edited by Cunningham), iii. 33. 
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us to offensive action on the Continent, which the existing alliance 
was expressly designed to avert. His war preparations, though 
caused in part by those of Russia, certainly preceded those of 
Austria ; and there are good grounds for believing that neither 
Maria Theresa nor Kaunitz expected that their refusal to give to 
Frederick the pacific assurances so imperiously demanded by him 
would afford a pretext for an immediate rupture. 17 Frederick’s 
invasion of Bohemia in September 1756 would have justified 
England (as Keith assured the empress-queen) in helping her 
against him. seeing that the Austro-British alliance had not been 
formally rescinded ; but it seems questionable to state, with 
Dr. von Ruville, that Frederick was the worst possible ally that 
England could have found. 18 For, amidst the singular changes 
then developing, England had no other ally on whom she could 
count. Neither had Frederick ; for Spain and Turkey were 
known to be pledged to neutrality. It is clear from his letter 
of 24 July 1756 to Klinggraffen at Vienna, that he expected to 
be attacked by large Russian and Austrian armies—if not then* 
at least in the next spring. 19 His situation presents some analogies 
to that in which Bismarck found himself in June 1870 when 
the mission of the French general, Lebrun, to Vienna became 
known. 

The basis of an agreement between Prussia and Great Britain 
as to the conduct of the war was laid by Frederick in a mSmoire 
dated Dresden, 9 December 1756, termed ‘ Moyens dont la 
Grande Bretagne pourroit se servir pour miner les Projets de see 
Ennemis ’. The following summary must suffice : (1) England 
must weaken the efforts of France in Germany by threatening 
the coasts of Brittany and Normandy by squadrons having 
troops on board. (2) She should find an equivalent to Minorca 
in Corsica, where the malcontents could readily be aroused 
against the French and Genoese. (3) He lays no stress on diver¬ 
sions which she could make in Asia, Africa, and America, for he 
has insufficient knowledge of the local conditions ; but he advises 
her to win over the Dutch by concessions in the maritime code. 

11 M. Lehmann, Friedrich der Orosse und der Ur sprung des y-jahrigen Kricgcs, 
cb. lii I cannot accept Dr. Daniel’s statement {Cambridge Mod. Hist, vi 253) that 
* it is out of the question that Frederick shonld have felt himself menaced \ He was 
aware of the bargainings between Austria and Russia ; and the moves of the Russians 
were threatening down to the middle of June. He also knew vaguely of the Franco- 
Austrian treaty of 1 May 1756 and deemed it more dangerous than it was. The 
Newcastle ministry also believed Frederick to be in much danger. On 23 June 
Frederick urged Mitchell to request the dispatch of a British fleet to the Baltio to 
prevent the Russians ravaging the Pomeranian coast. He jocosely asked how, when 
about to be assailed on three sides, he could defend Hanover (Mitchell to Holder- 
ne ss c , 24 June 1756: Prussia 65)> See, too, Frederick, Polit . Corresp . xiii. 34-6^ 
95, 98, 104-6, 114-16, &c. 

w Pitt , Engl, edition, ii. 163. w Frederick, PotiU Corresp. xiii. 114. 
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(4) Hanover, Hesse, and other friendly states can furnish only 
44,000 men to resist the expected French invasion of 1757. Cannot 
the Dutch be induced to send 20,000 ? Prussia, when sure of 
Russia, will send some troops to help in the defence of Hanover. 
In the remaining sections Frederick expresses hopes of assistance 
from Turkey, Sardinia, and Denmark. 20 The chief interest of 
this document lies in the proof of the discovery by Frederick 
(doubtless independent of, but at the same time as, Pitt) of the 
importance of operations on the coast. Far from resenting 
Pitt’s policy in this direction, Frederick urged it, as well as 
colonial expeditions ; and he did not then demand the dispatch 
of British troops for the defence of Hanover and Hesse. 

Pitt having come to office, and virtually to power, in November 
1756, affairs moved quickly towards an Anglo-Prussian alliance, 
which was signed on 11 January 1757. Besides confirming 
the treaty of Westminster, it stipulated the maintenance by 
Great Britain of an army of 70,000 men in Germany, inclusive of 
20,000 Prussians. She also undertook to pay Frederick £1,000,000 
a year during the duration of the war, and to send a squadron 
of eight sail-of-the-line and several frigates to the Baltic, or more 
if necessary, on his demand ; also to harass France on her coasts 
or in the Pays-Bas in order to effect a diversion in his favour. 
Frederick on his side promised to leave 20,000 Prussians with 
the Hanoverian army until it had driven the French beyond 
the Rhine. Further, he would strive to compel Austria to a 
peace in order that he might act with all his forces against France. 
Finally, the allies agreed to act always in concert and to make 
no separate peace with France . 21 A few days later the Empire 
formed an armee d’ execution to repel Frederick’s occupation of 
Saxony. On 1 May 1757 France concluded with Austria an 
offensive alliance. By compacts of 21 March and 22 September 
Sweden entered the league against Frederick, which was joined 
in a definitive manner by Russia on 5 November 1757, 22 

The conduct of the war in north-west Germany soon presented 
questions of great difficulty. George II desired to appoint 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick to the command of the allied 
forces in that quarter ; but Frederick preferred to allot that 
difficult duty to Prince Lewis of Brunswick, 28 or failing him, 
the duke of Cumberland. The duke accepted it most reluctantly 
and with a written protest to his father, the king. 24 His reluctance 

* Frederick, Pol it. Corresp. xiv. 121-3; Mitcholl*s dispatch of 9 December, 
Prussia 67. Frederick then hoped to keep Russia neutral. Knypbauaea had 
arrived at Dresden, bringing news of delays in England, at which Frederick was 
annoyed. 

11 Koch and Scholl, i. 338. ** Ibid, pp. 338-43. 

■ Frederick, Polit. Corresp. liii. 189, 219, 362, 407, 499, 610, 648; xiv. 34 n. 

■ Mi. ami. 677, 678. For Cumberland’s private protest against accepting the 
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is explained by the weak and dilatory procedure of the Hano¬ 
verian ministers, who clung to the hope, dangled before them 
by Austria, that, under certain conditions, Hanover might 
be considered neutral. Further, the Hanoverian and Hessian 
troops, sent back from England by Pitt’s intervention, were 
without tents and other equipment. The failure of the first 
campaign was therefore a foregone conclusion ; and Cumberland 
by no means deserves the censures lavished on him by his father 
for concluding the humiliating convention of Kloster Zeven 
with the French commander, the due de Richelieu (8 September 
1767). Naturally enough, Frederick was annoyed both at the 
lack of preparations for the Hanoverian campaign and its dis¬ 
creditable conclusion. But he had over-estimated the military 
resources of England; witness his statement on 22 September 
1766 that England ought next spring to send 12,000 British 
troops to the lower Rhine. 25 As he withdrew all Prussian troops 
from the fortress of Wesel and other Westphalian towns and 
districts, this implied that Great Britain was to undertake the 
defence of these domains ; and to this the British ministers, 
even including Pitt, the friend of Prussia, persistently demurred, 
especially as the support of the north German army involved 
very heavy expense. The hostilities with France being due 
solely to boundary disputes in North America, there was from 
the outset no small opposition to the Prussian alliance, the 
advantages of which were not obvious except to the far-seeing 
eye of Pitt. 

If Austria and France could have agreed to recognize 
the neutrality of Hanover, the treaty of Westminster would 
probably have lapsed. Even as it was, acute friction arose 
between the allies in the summer and autumn of 1767. Frederick 
demanded adequate military and naval succour, while the 
British were able to supply only pecuniary aid, to the acceptance 
of which his pride would not stoop. In consequence, the treaty 
of January 1757 virtually lapsed. After Frederick’s defeat at 
Kolin, his position seemed so hopeless, and the chance of 
England effectively carrying on the continental war so remote, 
that he despaired of the alliance. After a time of administrative 
chaos in England, Pitt’s coalition ministry, formed along with 
the duke of Newcastle’s following, came into power on 19 June 
1757, the day after Kolin. But Frederick, who had not yet 
learnt to appreciate the greatness of Pitt, was slow to recognize 
the significance of the change. He declaimed against the dilatori¬ 
ness of the British, who for the last year and a half were always 

Hanoverian command see the Athenaeum of 25 November 1899. He wished to be 
attached to Frederick’s army. 

11 Frederick, PM. Corresp. xiii. 436, 577. 
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8,000 strides behind him. 26 Even before the receipt of the news 
of Cumberland’s defeat at Hastenbeck on 26 July he took a step 
which nearly ended the alliance. He wrote to his sister 
Wilhelmina, margravine of Baireuth, urging her to bribe La Pom¬ 
padour to bring about peace between France and Prussia—this, 
too, when he was assuring Mitchell of his determination never 
to make peace without the concurrence of England. As much 
as 500,000 crowns could be paid for this transaction, all know¬ 
ledge of which must be most carefully kept from the court of 
London. Nothing came of the affair; but that court got 
wind of it, and thereafter suspected an ally whose record 
in the previous Silesian wars had more than once tarnished his 
good faith. 

If Frederick had not felt more cause for resentment against 
the French court for its haughty response 27 than annoyance 
with that of St. James’ for its lethargy, the battle of Bossbach 
would not have been fought (5 November 1757). Shortly before 
that crushing blow at * the Dauphiness’s army ’ Mitchell, then 
at Leipzig, described the position of the Prussian monarch as 
past hope. * France and France only can save him ; and yet, 
such is his spirit, and so strong his resentment, that he seems 
resolved to run every risk rather than be saved by France.’ 
Frederick urged England to send to the Baltic in the next spring 
a fleet large enough to meet those of Sweden and Russia. 28 On 
30 October he proposed Ferdinand of Brunswick as commander 
of the army in Hanover, but advised England to keep quiet 
in that quarter until the signal came to act. Bossbach was that 
signal. It altered the whole situation ; for thenceforth there 
could be no thought of peace with France or Austria. A week 
later, in an interview with Mitchell at Merseburg, Frederick 
confessed that he had been negotiating with France. ‘As to 
the report about his treating separately with France, he said 
it was true ; and Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick should show me 
a copy of the convention the Prince had signed ; but he [the king] 
had refused to ratify ; and that the late battle [Bossbach] was 
a full proof he had concluded nothing with France.’ When 
pressed by Mitchell to do something for the Hanoverian army, 
the king sharply refused : ‘ What assistance have I had of any 
Boat ? You know you have seen what I have suffered by the 
Hanover Convention [Kloster Zeven] ; and from your nation 
I have had nothing but good words.’ If he helped Hanover, 


Koser, op. cit., ii. 453, 515, 579. Frederick’s n commendation of Cumberland 
f,,r the Hanoverian command had indirectly led to Pitt’s dismissal from office (5 April 
1 ; for the duke insisted on it as a condition of his acceptance. 

17 Koser, ii. 531. 

** Mitchell to Holdemesse, 24 October; Prussia 70. 
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would Hanover help him to save Silesia ? 29 Mitchell replied 
that it would. The court of London, however, refused to send 
British troops to Germany or a fleet to the Baltic, the calls on the 
navy being too varied and urgent to permit such a step, however 
desirable it was. 30 Despite the glorious victory of Leuthen 
5 December 1757 Mitchell was still of opinion that Frederick 
would do well to make peace with his enemies, and on the 15th 
he wrote to London asking advice as to his own procedure in 
that case. 

Communications between Mitchell and his government 
were interrupted during many weeks ; and this prolonged the 
delays respecting the settlement of the question of the British 
subsidy to Frederick, which was complicated by his annoyance 
at being dependent on England for money, and his resolve to 
have absolute command over his troops at all points. On 
9 February 1758, at Breslau, Mitchell assured the king that 
England regarded pecuniary assistance as the readiest and most 
natural means of succour, and would never assume airs of 
superiority on that account; she admired him far too much 
ever to account him a mercenary. Mitchell suggested to 
Holdemesse that a unanimous vote of the subsidy by 
parliament might soothe the wounded feelings of the Prussian 
monarch. 31 At the same period the British ministers harboured 
resentment against Frederick for his charges of weak and 
belated support. On 25 February Holdemesse expressed to 
Mitchell his regret at Frederick’s refusal to accept the terms 
of the special subsidy convention drafted on 22 December 
1757, which had stopped all procedure on that question. On 
the subject of the war as a whole, Holdemesse declared it to 
result from the efforts of Frederick to forestall his enemies, and 
Hanover had greatly suffered in consequence. Nevertheless, 
• 

“ Mitchell to Holdemesse (most secret), Friday, 11 November 1757: Prussia 70. 

*• Holdemesse to Mitchell, 12 December 1767: i&ui. The British refusal to send 
a fleet to the Baltic has generally been ascribed to the desire of a commercial nation 
not to provoke a rupture with its best remaining customer. But the naval considera¬ 
tions stated above, and the threatening league of the northern powers, probably 
account for it (see Corbett, England in the Seven Years' War , i. 146, 164, 184, 187, 
243). Pitt in February 1758 felt deep distrust of Frederick owing to his delay in giving 
the assurances deemed an essential preliminary to a subsidy-convention. Owing 
to this reason no money had yet been paid. Possibly ministers feared that, when 
a British fleet was in the Baltic, Frederick might come to terms with his enemies, and 
the fleet would be cut off. Pitt's care in wording the dispatch refusing a fleet is set 
forth in the Cabinet Memoranda in the Newcastle MSS. (Add. 32997) in the British 
Museum. The Russian ministers threatened war against England in case she dispatched 
a fleet to the Baltic. Williams had assured them she would not do so, and desired 
friendship with Russia (Russia 65). At times, as I shall show later in this article, 
Frederick seemed to acquiesce in this decision in the hope of her detaching Russia 
from the hostile league. 

91 Mitchell to Holdemesse, 9 February 1758: Prussia 71. 
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England was making unexampled efforts for the common cause 
in Europe. 

Do they [he asks] justly deserve to be considered as feeble and in¬ 
effectual, at a time when the efforts made in America exceed in magnitude 
anything that has ever been attempted in that part of the world ? 27,000 
regular troops are actually employed there, without counting the foreign 
services required from His Majesty’s troops in the garrison of Gibraltar, 
and 2,000 land forces in the East Indies. If it is allowed on one hand that 
a diversion on the Continent is an object of importance to England in 
the quarrel with France, it is not less true that the efforts made against 
France in America and elsewhere diminish their ability of pushing the 
war in Germany; and, with a blessing upon the King’s arms, the war in 
America will contribute considerably to bring France to reason and 
hasten the moment that His Majesty and His Prussian Majesty in con¬ 
junction may judge a general peace to be practicable upon safe and 
honourable terms for themselves and their allies. The whole of this 
question must be blended together before it can be fairly and impartially 
decided. 

Mons. Michell 88 has, likewise, by order of his Court, frequently pressed 
that a squadron of H.M/s ships should be sent into the Baltick. H.M. 
most readily admits the expediency of that measure, and laments the 
difficulties which attend the execution of it, which is in no wise practicable 
as long as the three great Powers of the North remain united to a certain 
degree in opposition to H. M/s views and under the influence of France. 
The efforts H. M. has made at the Court of Denmark are not unknown 
to H. P. M.; and, tho’ they have not succeeded, are still a proof of the 
King’s resolution to exert himself to the utmost in support of their common 
interests. 

[Precis]. H. M. will also send a minister to Sweden to seek to change 
its politics, but regrets that the present circumstances prevent our appearing 
in that sea, unless with a superiority of force. In hope that this succour 
may be given, will not H. P. M. send a considerable body of Prussian 
troops to reinforce H. M/s forces in Hanover ? 88 

It is needless to say that Frederick declined this request 
unless he received positive assurances of naval support in the 
Baltic ; and these Great Britain refused to give. In truth, 
both powers were far too hard pressed in the years 1757-9 to 
fulfil the hopeful compact of January 1757. But, in order to 
clear up the irritating questions at issue, the court of London 
dispatched Major-General Joseph Yorke to the Prussian head¬ 
quarters. His instructions, dated 14 March 1758, bade him express 
complete .good will to his Prussian majesty and a desire to help 
as for as was possible; but no pecuniary succour could be 
forwarded until a special convention was signed, stipulating that 
be would make no separate peace. British troops could not be 

* Prussian minuter In London, conjointly with Knyphausen. 

** Holderneme to Mitchell, 25 February 1758: Prussia 71. 
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spared for the Continent ; and it was equally impossible to send 
a fleet to the Baltic until one of the northern powers withdrew 
from the hostile league. If, in that case, a fleet were dispatched, 
Frederick ought to send Prussian troops to oppose ‘ the Grand 
Army of France ’ in west Germany, and the number of such 
troops must be ‘ specifically adjusted \ 

Meanwhile Frederick proved to be more complaisant. On 
11 April 1758 his ministers at Westminster, Michel and Knyp- 
hausen, signed the subsidy convention, affording to Frederick 
an annual subsidy of £670,000. 34 At the same time Holdemesse 
informed Mitchell that a British force would assemble in the 
Isle of Wight for the purpose of making descents on the coasts of 
France, a British battalion being also sent to rescue Emden from 
the French. It so chanced that on the same day Yorke had his 
first interview with the Prussian monarch at his head-quarters 
at Landshut in the Riesengebirge. Frederick expressed regret 
for his delay in signing a convention and approved the one now 
proposed. He had not feared England’s rejoining Austria ; nor 
would he make terms with the French, whom he could not forgive. 
He would strive along with England to secure a good peace. 
He disliked being a burden to his allies. When he refused the 
British subsidy, the Russians had not returned, and he hoped 
to finish with the Swedes. He declined to discuss the topic 
of sending British troops, and said, 

it was equal to him, provided France was attacked, in what place we 
struck the blow. H. P. M. [adds Yorke] expressed great satisfaction at 
the idea I attempted to give him of the exertion of our strength in America, 
and of the notion I had of the manner in which that strength would prob¬ 
ably be employed, of which he was pleased to say he had not so exact 
an account before. Under this head he mentioned his wishes that, since 
it was not thought advisable to send our troops upon the Continent, we 
would at least adopt what he termed le Systeme des Demonstrations , that 
is, to persuade the world that we had some such intentions: that he was 
sure it would have a very good effect, and particularly that the collecting 
some Transports in the harbours nearest to the coasts of Flanders, and 
moving some troops that way, would greatly embarras Count Clermont, 
and prevent him from collecting more strength, particularly to keep in 
check that body of troops which is said to be collecting near Dunkirk. 

[Precis .] As to a British squadron in the Baltic, H. P. M. said that 
even a small one would be useful; for the three Powers would scarcely 

** Koch and Scholl, i. 345. As England paid £340,000 a year to the eleotor of Hesse 
Cassel for 12,000 Hessians, the total slightly exceeded the sum of £1,000,000 stipulated 
in the treaty of January 1757. On 4 April 1758 Pitt wrote to Newcastle in alarm at 
the ‘ mountain of expense ’, totalling £1,800,000 ( Chatham Corresp. i. 303-5. The 
words ‘ including the Russians ’, on p. 303, must surely be * including the Hessians '.) 
The subsidized army in Germany cost fully £1,000,000 a year, apart from the annual 
subsidy of £670,000 to Frederick paid in the four years 1758-61. 
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dare to begin hostilities. The Prussian ports in Pomerania would serve 
the squadron; and its appearance ‘ might obtain him a respite of six 
weeks or two months at least ’. Yorke pointed out that this squadron 
might be caught. The British were making great naval efforts elsewhere, 
thereby detaining the French fleet in Europe last year; and they must 
have a superior force at home. H. B. M. would rather send a sufficient 
fleet or none at all. H. P. M. did not resent this reasoning, perhaps because 
his sending troops to Hanover was now to follow on the dispatch of a 
British fleet to the Baltic. He then spoke of the despicable figure cut by 
the French in the war. At dinner he showed his spleen against the French, 
owing to their ravages in Germany. 35 

In a second interview with Yorke, on 12 April, Frederick 
said that Great Britain must arrange some definite system with 
him. Hitherto they had gone on from day to day without any 
settled plan of operations. She on her side must do her utmost, 
sacrificing, if need be, some part of her maritime code, in order 
to gain the support of Holland. In the case of Russia, which was 
far more difficult, every possible exertion must be made. Sweden 
and Sardinia should also be won over. He asked too whether 
England acquiesced in the French occupation of part of Flanders. 
Yorke replied in the negative, especially as that occupation was 
a reward for her succour in assisting Austria to regain Silesia. 86 
Frederick said he would aid England in expelling the French 
from Flanders ; and, to Yorkers inquiry whether France should 
not suffer for her conduct in Germany, replied that he ardently 
desired ‘ de porter les flambeaux aux portes de Paris, et pour 
apprendre k ces messieurs ce que c’est que des proe6d6s \ For 
the present he must seek to recapture the Silesian fortress, 
Schweidnitz, and drive out the Austrians ; then he would attack 
the southern Russian force, while it marched through Poland. 
His column facing the Swedes fit Stralsund would retire in order 
to lure them forward and then rout them. Thereupon England 
could negotiate with effect at Stockholm. Perhaps by the 
autumn he could do something against the French. 

Curiously enough, Frederick came to no definite understanding 
as to England’s share in the war, except the military and diplo¬ 
matic efforts outlined above. On 26 April, Yorke describes the 
ting’s hopes of a dash at Vienna. 

I can see that he casts a wistful eye to the banks of the Danube ; but 
whenever he has given a loose [sic] to his ideas in the warmth of conversa¬ 
tion, he never fails to throw in some doubts and to speak with modesty 
upon the chance he has of succeeding. It is astonishing what he goes 
through, how he goes thro* it, and the activity both of mind and body 

“ Yorke to Holdemease, 11 April 1758; Prussia, 71. 

M A condition of the Austro-French treaty of 1 May 1757. See Koch and Soholl, 

*•343; and for a criticism on it Choiseul’s M&moires , pp. 146, 383. 
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that he shows upon every occasion; and he is at present in the most 
perfect health. 87 

The dash at Vienna, which Frederick then contemplated, was 
foiled by the stubborn defence of the Austrian garrison in Olmiitz. 
It is clear that he had hoped by that daring stroke to paralyse 
Austria and end the war. Probably his intense hopefulness 
explains the neglect of the opportunity to arrive at an explicit 
understanding with England as to future operations. Some 
time after the rebuff at Olmiitz he stated that, but for the 
recent reverse, Maria Theresa must have come to terms. 88 At 
Jessenitz, on 29 July 1758, he informed Mitchell of the arrival 
of secret offers of peace from Paris. They implied, as basis, 
the conditions of the peace of Westphalia of 1648, and of the 
treaties of Breslau (1742) and of Dresden (1745). Further, they 
stipulated the restitution of Saxony to its elector, with an 
indemnity for the losses inflicted on that land ; also that Frederick 
should mediate for peace between England and France, in which 
case France would act similarly between him and Austria, with 
France, England, Russia, and Sweden as arbitrators. In reply 
to these offers, so Frederick assured Mitchell, he pointed out 
that they referred neither to the original cause of war, namely, 
the disputes in North America, nor to the retrocession of the 
places in Flanders then held by the French ; besides, the projet 
was unsuitable in other respects. Mitchell ascribed the offers to 
the intervention of the margravine of Baireuth, and warned the 
British government that Frederick, though adhering faithfully 
to the alliance, ‘ is heartily tired of the war and wishes very 
sincerely for peace \ Holdemesse expressed to Mitchell the 
great satisfaction of his government at the rejection of the French 
overtures. 39 

Thus, by the spring and summer of the year 1758 the Anglo- 
Prussian alliance had attained a degree of stability which during 
the first two years seemed unattainable. It is further to be 
remarked that Frederick, far from complaining of the concen¬ 
tration of British energies against Canada and the coasts of 
France, welcomed all such operations as a powerful diversion 
preventing her from exerting her full strength in Germany. 
Indeed, he may claim with Pitt joint authorship of the coast 
operations which proceeded during the years 1756-8. The 

,T Yorke to Holdemesse, 11, 12, 26 April 1768: Prussia 71. 

“ Mitchell to Holdemesse, 8 July 1758: Prussia 72. See, too, Waddington. 
La Guerre de Sept A ns (ii 431), for the panic at Vienna. 

* Mitchell to Holdemesse (most secret) 31 July 1768; Holdemesse to Mitchell, 
26 August 1768: Prussia 72, M. Waddington, La Guerre de Sept Ans f voL ii, does 
not describe these overtures to Prussia, though he recounts in ch. viii the discussions 
between Paris and Vienna as to peace. 
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disasters of Frederick in the following years did not blind him 
to the efficacy of these twofold diversions, though, naturally 
enough, he pressed more and more for direct help in Germany 
and on the Baltic coasts. So late as 5 September 1761, his lieu¬ 
tenant commanding the Anglo-Hanoverian army, Prince Ferdi¬ 
nand, wrote to Pitt in this sense. Referring to the great supe¬ 
riority of the French army in front of him, he says, 4 Ainsi je ne 
dis rien sur la necessite ou d’augmenter l’armee de sa majesty 
considerablement, ou d’obliger la France a rapeller [sic] une partie 
de ses troupes par une diversion a faire sur ses cotes ou autre- 
ment.’ He would prefer reinforcements direct so as to make good 
the loss of the Hessians ; but he regards the other course as effec¬ 
tive. 40 In view of the events in the latter part of the war, it was 
natural that Frederick and his later admirers should dilate on 
the egotism of British policy, which left him exposed to annihila¬ 
tion after Kunersdorf and other crises ; but, apart from spasmodic 
utterances, such complaints find small place in his correspondence 
of the months between April 1758 and the autumn of 1759. 
But this question must be discussed in another article. 

J. Holland Rose. 41 

“ Chatham MSS. no. 90 (Public Record Office). See, too, Corbett, England 
in the Seven Years’ War , yoL i, oh. xiL 

41 [It is perhaps unnecessary to state that this article was sent to the press before 
the appearance of Mr. Basil Williams’s Life of Chatham.— Ed. E.H.R.]. 
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Notes and Documents 

St. Boniface's Poem to Nithardus 

In all the editions of St. Boniface’s poems which I have seen, 
(including Diimmler’s in Poet. Aev. Carol, i. 19), the text of this 
piece has been so printed as to disguise a portion of the acrostic 
which it contains. The correct order of the lines appears in the 
transcript which I give here. 

(Dummler’s 

numbering) 

Vale, frater, florentibus iuventutis cum viribus, 

ut floreas cum domino in sempitemo solio— 

qua martyres in cuneo regem canunt aethereo, 

prophetae apostolicis consonabunt et laudibus, 

5 5 qua rex regum perpetuo cives ditat in saeculo.— 

8 Nitharde, nunc nigerrima Imi cosmi contagia 

9 Temne fauste—tartarea Haec contrahunt supplicia— 

10 Altaque super aethera Rimari petens agmina, 

11 Deum quae semper canticis Verum comunt angelicis, 

12 10 Summa sede ut gaudeas Vnaque simul fulgeas, 

6 Iconisma sic cherubin Vt et gestes cum seraphin, 

7 Editus apostolorum Filius et prophetarum 

13 Excelsi regni praemia Lucidus captes aurea 

14 Inque throno aethereo Xpistum laudes praeconio. 

In line 12 (7 Diimmler) I revert to the reading of the manu¬ 
scripts and only supply (with Jaffe, Monum. Mogunt., p. 53) an 
et. Diimmler reads Apostolorum editus el prophetarum filius. 
In 1. 14 the spelling Xpistum (or Xristum) for Christum really 
needs no argument to support it. 

The resultant acrostic is Nithardus vive felix. 

M. R. James. 

The Establishment of Home Staples , ijip 

The document 1 printed below throws an interesting light on the 
history of the English wool merchants in the fourteenth century. 
It is the earliest presentation of the case for establishing staple 
towns in England, and is a rare example of the preservation 
of arguments for an economic change at a period too often illus¬ 
trated only by ordinance and statute. 

The document is undated, 2 and the assignment of a date is not 

1 Exchequer, Various Accounts, 457, 32. 

• In the official list it is described without reason aa ‘ temp. Edward III ’. 
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facilitated either by the script or by internal evidence. There 
were many parliaments at York, and there were many con¬ 
ferences of merchants, while the reference to the disturbances 
which prevented action following debate is vague ; there were also 
many disturbances in the first half of the fourteenth century. 
We might indeed judge, from the tentative nature of the proposals, 
that they preceded the first establishment of staples in England ; 
the character of the recommendations is throughout that of a 
policy as yet untried ; if this be allowed, w r e must assign as 
a posterior limit the year 1326, in which the government of 
Edward II first gave practical effect to the new policy. 8 Con¬ 
jecture, however, may be set aside. The date is precisely fixed 
beyond doubt by the almost verbal correspondence of the initial 
sentences, setting forth the occasion of the conference, with the 
‘ movent ’ clause of writs emanating from the exchequer on 
9 March, 12 Edward II (1319), tested by Walter of Norwich, 
then chief baron ; a file of these writs, with the returns attached, 4 
has been happily preserved, and has escaped separation from the 
document to which it naturally belongs. The writs are addressed 
to the sheriffs, and command them to send bailiffs of cities and 
boroughs, representative citizens and burgesses, and all merchants, 
to discuss before the treasurer and barons of the exchequer and 
others of the council, on St. Mark’s eve (24 April 1319), the 
question of establishing home staples and the ever-acute problem 
of the currency; the returns contain the names of such represen¬ 
tatives and of their sureties for appearance. The writs run as 
follows : 

Edwardus ... vicecomiti Wiltes* salutem. Licet inter alia Regni nostri 
negoeia in parliaments nostris hactenus habitis ventilata, de stabiliendo 
certa loca infra idem regnum in quibus et non alibi in ipso Regno lane 
venderentur et emerentur fuerit sepe tactum, et in parliaments nostro 
habito ultimo Eboraci inde seriosius quam alibi tractaretur, idem tamen 
negocium utram ad nostrum et incolarum dicti regni proficuum cederet vel 
quibus locis commodius, ex certis impediments finaliter non fuit deductum: 
Super quo ac eciam super illo quod diverse monete que de cuneo nostro 
non sunt nostre monete contrafacte in dictum regnum de partibus exteris 
indies asportantur, ut dicitur, in subversionem monete nostre in nostrum 
preiudicium manifestum, in quibus tam quorumdam burgensium quam 
mercatorum et aliorum precipue qui infra regnum et in partibus exteris 
mercandisis utuntur informaciones sive consilia sunt plurimum oportuna 
... tibi precipimus quod venire facias, etc. 

* Patent Roll, 19 Edward II, p. 2, m. 8. Many writers have been apparently 
misled by the false assignment of the ordinances of this date to 19 Edward I (1291), 
. in Hist. MSS. Comm., 14th Report, app. viii, p. 6. There is no doubt about the error; 

Edward I was at Alnwick, not Kenilworth, on 1 May 1291. 

* Exchequer, Various Accounts, 457, 5. The hie is not complete, but contains 
writs and returns for ten counties not represented on the dorse of the document 
issued by the conference. 
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The recommendations of the merchants so summoned are 
four in number; first, two staples are to be established in 
England, one on each side of the Trent, in good ports, well 
situated and strongly defended, with facilities for lading and 
nnkHmg merchandise, and possessed of an efficient money- 
exchange ; second, justice is to be administered by the speedy 
methods of the law merchant : third, aliens frequenting the 
realm are to be confined to the staples and prohibited from 
free intercourse elsewhere : and fourth, no foreign money is to 
be brought from beyond seas, but only gold, plate, and bullion, 
and all counterfeit money now in the realm is to be sent to the 
exchanges and pierced. The grievances which these measures 
are designed to obviate are as follows : first, the decay of English 
towns ; second, the insecurity of English merchants from personal 
violence and seizure of merchandise ; third, lack of redress, 
since justice cannot be administered at home through fear of 
malicious reprisals abroad ; fourth, the assistance given by alien 
communities to countries at war with the king; fifth, the 
inconvenient royal practice of borrowing from aliens ; and sixth, 
the hindrances to commerce caused by the circulation of foreign 
and counterfeit money. The policy of home staples, it is urged, 
will result in the restoration of prosperity to the towns, the 
increase of profits derived by the king from commissions on 
exchange transactions, the enrichment of native merchants, to 
whom the king can resort for ready money when need requires, 
the control of foreign merchants, and security at large and speedy 
justice for all, both denizen and alien. A. E. Bland. 


LOUNDRES. 

Come noetre seignur le Roi par son bref nous eit maunde qe especial- 
ment a son parlement darrein tenuz a Euerwyk fu moustre et debatu 
sur lestablissement de certeins lieus dedenz son Realme, a queus ventes 
et akaz se feriunt de leynes et nemy aillours, la quele bosoigne, le quel 
au profit nostre dit seignur et de genz de son Realme avendroit, et auxi 
de certeins lieus a ceo plus covenables, par certeins desturbaunces remis- 
trent a ter min er, et auxi de ceo qe diuers monoie countrefet du coign nostre 
dit seignur par genz estraunges sont porte en son Realme en subversion 
de sa monoie et en preiudice de nostre dit seignur, sur quei nostre seignur 
le Roi voet nostre auisement et counseil aver, li fesons saver qe en plener 
t re tiz et parlaunce a divers marchaunz, citeseins et burgeis du Realme, 
sums assentuz si plese a nostre seignur le Roi qe il isoient ij lieus establiz 
pur les elites ventes et akatz, nomement une de sa Trente et une autre 
de la, les queus places eient les condicions desuz escritz, Ceo est assauoir, 
qe les lus soient forcibles bien assis et seurs pur le repeir de marchaunz 
estraunges et sauuacion de lur corps et lur biens, deliueraunz de tute 
manere marchaundises, eschaunge bone ese et deliueraunt, bone hauene 
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et couenable en le lieu memes, et qe la ley et les usages et fraunchises 
le quels marchaunz a Estaple repeiraunz en ces hures vnt eu et vsez puissent 
desore a les lieus ou il serront vser et ioyr saunz estre tret en autre ley 
ou a autre custume, et qe les estraunges qe vendront a ditz lieus ne aillent 
plus auaunt en Realme ne enuoient priuement ne apertement par nule 
manere de genz pur nul akat de leynes fere aillours qe a lieus establitz, 
et par cel serront les viles nostre dit seignur, qe ore sont deschetes et 
enpouries, releves et enrichies ; sil soit establi en la fourme susdite auendra 
a graunt proffit a nostre seignur le Roi et a tut son Realme, principalment 
de sauuacion de corps et biens de marchaunz et autres genz du Realme, 
as queus en ces hours graunt parte mortz, robberies et autres damages 
saunz noumbre sont avenuz ; Et auxi de lencresse du proffit de la chaunge 
nostre seignur par plate et billioun qe serront iloekes porte, et auxint 
par la tret de tutz manere de marchaunz et lur marchaundises qe vendront 
iloekes, et auxi qe pur le graunt tresor de biens Dengleterre qe est et 
demoert en poer des aliens, tort, trespas, robberies, mort de homme ne 
pount estre reddement iustice ne a son droit puny en nos parties decea, 
pur la doute de corps et de biens qe il vnt en lur poer, et sont parmy cel 
enrichi et enbaudi a maintenir les mortels enemys le Roy, et les confortent 
de genz, armures et de vitailles, et par lordenaunce auauntdite les mar- 
chaunz et le poeple nostre dit seignur a queus il poet prendre quant [m]ester 
est serront enrichez, et les enemys le Roy enpoueriz, et touz marchaunz 
aliens en sa subieccion et autres proffitz saunz noumbre les queus nous 
ne poums mye tut pleinement dire. En droit de la monoie si pleise a nostre 
seignur ne soit soffert de estre porte des parties de outre mer for qe or, 
plat et billion, et pur hoster la moneie contrefait qe court entre la bone, 
ou qe ele soit trouee, soit perce et mys a la chaunge. 

[Endorsed.] A quel auisement et acort se sont assentuz Ces Countes 


de Realme 

Ceo est assauer 
Londres. 
Middilsex. 
Essex. 
Hertefords’. 
Bokynghams*. 
Bedefords’. 
Oxenfords*. 


Ceo est assauer 
Loundres. 

Le Counte de Middilsex. 

Le Counte de Essex. 

Le Counte de Herteford. 
Le Counte de Bokingham. 
Le Counte de Bedeford. 

Le Counte de Oxenford. 
Le Counte de Barkes. 

Le Counte de Gloucfestre]. 
Le Counte de Hereford. 

Le Counte de Wyrcestre. 
Le Counte de Salop. 

Le Counte de Stafford. 

Le Counte de Cestre. 

Le Counte de Warewyk. 
Le Counte de Salopesbr’. 1 
Et la vile de Staunford. 


i Salop is already given above; it is possible therefore that this entry should run 
LavUede Salopesbr 

VOL. XXIX.—NO. cxni. H 
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THE ‘ INCENDIUM A3I0RIS' OF January 


The ‘ Incendium Amor is ’ of Richard Rolle and 
St. Bonaventura 

It may be interesting to note the connexion between Richard 
Rolle of Hampole’s Incendium Amoris and St. Bonaventura’s De 
TripUci Via (the popular name of which, the Incendium Amoris , 
is due to that connexion); and also to point to the council of 
Constance as the possible link between them. 

While the Middle-English works of Richard Rolle have been 
published by Horstmann, the Incendium Amoris remains at 
present among his unpublished Latin works. 1 The Prologue to 
the Incendium is an autobiographical note, describing Rolle’s 
own mystical experience, and the class of reader for whom he 
designs the book: 

Istum ergo libram offero intuendum, non philosophic, non mundi sapien- 
tibus, non magnis theologicis infinitis quaestionibus implicates, sed rudibus 
et indoctis, magis deum diligere quam multam scire conantibus. . . . 
Prelude, quia hie universoe excito ad amorem, amorisque superfervidum 
ac supernaturalem affectum utramque conabor, istius libri titulus incen¬ 
dium amoris sortiatur. 1 

This prologue is found in all the complete manuscripts of Rolle’s 
Incendium , s both in the long and short forms of the text, and 
from internal evidence is obviously an integral part of that 
work. Mi88 Hope Allen, who has made an exhaustive study of 
the Rolle MSS., 4 and to whom I am indebted for a list of those 
of the Incendium Amoris , has pointed out that part of the 
Prologue 5 was printed in the older editions of St. Bonaventura’s 
so-called Incendium Amoris ; but there seems no doubt that the 
passage is the work of the English and not of the Italian mystic. 
It is, indeed, so obviously foreign to St. Bonaventura in matter 
and style, that some of his early critical editors, perceiving this, 
rejected the whole work as spurious.® The Quaracchi editors, 
however, discriminate between the Prologue and the body of 
the work, and while rejecting the Prologue as of unknown author¬ 
ship, print the popularly-known Incendium Amoris among the 
genuine works of St. Bonaventura, under its old title of De Triplici 

1 The Middle-English translation made by Richard Misyn in 1435 is published by 
the Early English Text Society, Orig. Series 106. 

* Emmanuel College, Cambridge, MS. 35, fo. 64. 

* There are twenty-three complete manuscripts of Rolle’s Incendium in England 
and one in Paris. 

4 The Authorship of the Prick of Conscience, Radcliffe College Monographs, No. 15. 
See p. 133. 

4 Emmanuel Coll. MS. 35, fo. 63 * Evigilans vero animam meam . . . sortiatur.’ 
Of. Opera 8. Bonaventurae (Quaracchi), viii. 18, Additamentum i. 

4 Tom. viii. Prolegomena, p. ix. The other interpolated passages are not traceable 
to Rolle. 
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Via . 1 Their conclusion was based on the discovery that only 
three out of the 299 Bonaventura MSS. contain the passage, 8 
while one of these shows the transition stage at which it became 
incorporated, and has the Prologue at the end, instead of the 
beginning of the work. 9 

An indulgence, written on the fly-leaf of a Cambridge manu¬ 
script of Rolle’s Incendium , suggests the council of Constance 
as the possible occasion on which the fusion between Roll© and 
St. Bonaventura occurred, and there is no chronological difficulty 
in accepting this theory, since the Quaracchi editors class all the 
three ‘ contaminated * manuscripts as belonging to the fifteenth 
century. 10 The indulgence runs as follows : 11 

Thomas, nuper Hexefordensis episcopus, Willelmus Booth Eboracenais 
episcopus, Robertus Neuyle Dunelmensis episcopus, Willelmus Percy 
Karliolensis episcopus, ac Iohannis Philfippjopolensis 12 episcopus, Uniuersis 
et singulis christi fldelibus, tociens quociens super hunc librum aliquod 
capitulum denote perlegerint, ad instanciam et rogatum Fratris Christo- 
pheri Braystanes, monachi beate marie Ebor., xl dies indulgencie, pie, 
misericorditer et clementer, singillatim et diuisim concesserunt, per- 
petuis temporibus duraturas. 

Item Suffraganeus londoniarum concessit xl dies. 

Item Suffraganeus Ebor., etc., ut supra. 

On the following page, in a different fifteenth-century hand, is 
the following note: 

Memorandum ergo: quidam vir, caritate plenus, monachus domus 
Cartusie Belle Yallis, quondam monachus monasterii beate marie extra 
muros Ebor., ac eciam viri deo deuoti Thome Spofforth herefordensis 
episcopi capellanus, donauit hunc librum domui Cartusie predicte, ut in 
memoriam sine obliuione tanti beneficii indesinenter haberetur. Ideo 
universis ac singulis hanc sedulam inspecturis, humiliter ac deuote suppli- 
camus, quatinus ex intimo caritatis affectu, sedulas preces ad dominum 
effundere non desinere dignemini graciose pro Christophero Brestons 
monacho predicto, suo nomine tamen non prelibato, qui eciam ut habeamus 
saporem orandi et nostri operis fructum, omnibus pro se deprecantibus xl 
dierum indulgencias elaborauit cum effectu a suffraganeo Eboracensi. 
Nos ergo, attendentes illud apostoli ubi dicit, Orate pro inuicem ut salue- 
mini, Et quia multorum manibus alleuiatur opus, Et memorantes benefi- 
ciorum eius, scilicet spiritualis et temporalis, Suppliciter deum depre- 
cemur, ut degens in hac uita semper placens deo, post hanc uitam miseram 
confestim de rore celi habeat benedictionem. Amen. 

1 YiiL 3. * Ibid., pp. xiv, xix. 

• Munich Univ. Libr., cod. 344. 

19 Bonaventura died in 1274 ; Rolle in 1349 : the three manuscripts are c. 1460. 

u Cambr. Univ. Libr., MS. Mm. 5. 37, io. 1. 

u A bishop * in partibus infidelium ’: suffragan of York 1446-58. From the 
****** of the other bishops, the indulgence itself must have been written 1452-7; 
but 1 have not been able to find it in Archbishop William Booth’s Register at York. 

H 2 
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The curious fact that Spofforth’s name takes precedence of 
the archbishop of York’s suggests that his own chaplain, Christo¬ 
pher Braystanes or Brestons, may himself have copied the 
indulgence into the book which he so highly esteemed, and the 
different forms of the chaplain’s name also suggest this. Bray- 
stones is a little hamlet near St. Bees in Cumberland, and while 
Brestons would be the form which the Carthusian monk of 
Beauvale, in Nottinghamshire, would write, Braystanes would 
be that natural to Christopher himself. Brestons, according 
to the memorandum, was once monk of the Benedictine abbey 
of St. Mary’s at York, then chaplain to Spofforth, bishop of 
Hereford, and, finally, a Carthusian at Beauvale. Thomas Spof¬ 
forth, his patron, was abbot of St. Mary’s from 1405 till 1421, 14 
and bishop of Hereford from 1422 till his resignation in 1448. 
In 1415 he was one of the additional ambassadors sent by Henry V 
to the council of Constance, 15 where he remained for two years, 
and presided in March 1417 over the Benedictine provincial 
chapter held at Petershausen. 16 It is possible that the monk 
who was afterwards his chaplain attended him in his retinue, 
and was one of the 373 Benedictine monks mentioned as present 
at that chapter. 17 I have not been able to discover any reference 
to Brestons, either in the episcopal registers at York, or in the 
transcripts of the cartulary of St. Mary’s, very kindly lent 
me by Dr. William Farrer. His interest in the Incendium is 
indicated, however, not only by his application for the grant 
of the indulgence to its readers, but by his passage from the 
Benedictines to the strictly contemplative Carthusian order. 

While Breston’s admiration for Rolle is clear, that of 
Spofforth is implied, not merely by the association between the 
two men, but also by other Rolle MSS., which show that Rolle 
was popular at York, and among those in touch with St. Mary’s, 18 
while Spofforth was abbot there. As ambassador at Constance. 
Spofforth seems to have taken no prominent part in the political 

14 Dugdale, iii. 539. 

1# Dugdale, iii. 568. He arrived in January 1415 (Codex Barberini, xvi. 62, fo. 41, 
printed in Finke, Forschungen und Qudlen zur Qeschichte des Konstanzer Konzils , p. 249). 
Five of his companions had been elected as delegates to the council by convocation 
(Walsingham, Hist. Anglicana, Rolls Series, ii. 302), while the earl of Warwick, 
Fitz Hugh, Spofforth, and the other knights, abbots, and professors, were appointed 
by royal warrant. Cf. French Roll, 2 Henry V, m. 2, printed in Dugdale, iii. 568 ; 
Richental, p. 99 (ed. M. R. Buck, 1882). 

14 Lenfant, ConcUe de Constance , ii. 444 ; Von der Hardt, Concilium Constantiense , 
i. 1095 ; Richental, p. 101. Richental’s dating of the events at the chapter on the 
various holy days before and after Easter 1417 is confused ; the conference probably 
opened, as he says, on a Friday, a fortnight before Good Friday, 1417; but 
this would be the 19 March, not 18 March. Cf. Von der Hardt, i. 1086, 1095^. 
1111 . 

17 Lenfant, ii. 442. 

11 Cf. Emmanuel Coll. MS. 35, fo. 59. 
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labours of the council, 19 but he was one of the four'^bb.ots chosen 
to preside over the chapter of Petershausen. 20 Thifir‘council was 
ordered by the fathers of Constance, to promote the-internal 
reform of the Benedictine order, and Spofforth was caH^d upon 
to help in reforms similar to, though wider than, those .which 
had been carried out at his own abbey in 1390. In that year, 
a commission had been issued by the archbishop of York, and had 
sat under the presidency of the abbot and the archbishop’s two. 
commissioners ( c per commissarios suos, . . . Magistros Iohannem 
de Newton legis civilis doctorem, et Thomam de Walworht 
bacallarium utriusque iuris ’). 21 Their reforms were mainly 
liturgical, and were embodied in the Consuetudinarium of 
St. Mary’s. It is interesting that the most important external 
member of the commission was an admirer of Rolle 22 —Master 
John de Newton, afterwards treasurer at York, and a person of 
great local importance. There is evidence that Rolle’s Incendium 
became a popular monastic text-book during the period that 
these reforms were being carried out at St. Mary’s, and while 
Spofforth was monk and abbot there, and it therefore seems 
possible that the book became known through him to the con¬ 
tinental Benedictines, when they met to draw up a similar, though 
more comprehensive, scheme of internal reform. The presence 
of Spofforth at the chapter of Petershausen suggests itself as a 
medium by which Rolle’s Incendium Amoris may have passed 
to the Continent, and, later, disturbed the history of St. Bona- 
ventura’s work. M. Deanesly. 


Lollards at Colchester in 1414 

File ^204 of the Ancient Indictments in the Public Record 
Office contains some interesting and, I think, as yet unpublished 
documents relating to the lollards and the abortive St. Giles’s 
Field Rising of 1414. The documents in question are in the form 
of inquisitions held in the counties of Essex, Hertfordshire, 
Nottingham, Northampton, Derby, Leicester, and Worcester 


*• H© was present at the conclave, November 1417, for electing Martin V (Von der 
Hardt, iv. 1474). Gascoigne twice refers to Spofforth as present at Constanoe (Loci t 
Libro Yeritatum , pp. 10, 161). 

m Richental, p. 173 ; Von der Hardt, i. 1095 ff., where the acts of this provincial 
chapter are printed. It inaugurated a new era for German Benedictinism; of. 
Trithemius, Opera Pia et Spirituallia, Mogunt., 1604, pp. 1026 ff. Modem writers 
on the council of Constance, such as Finke, Acta Condlii Conetantieneis and Forechungen 
i md QueUen zur OeschichU dee Konetanzer KonzUe t and N. Valois, La France et It grand 
eckieme d*Occident, have not dealt with the chapter of Petershausen. 

n St. John’s College, Cambridge, MS. D. 27, fo. 1 (the Consuetudinarium of 
St. Mary’s). * Cf. Emmanuel Coll. MS. 35. 
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by commissioners appointed under letters patent of 11 January 
1 Henry.«Y/‘to collect local information concerning such con- 
spiratorg*as had not yet been captured. In the writs of appoint- 
ment;’the' lollards are accused of traitorously planning the 
king^fc. death and the destruction of the catholic faith, but the 
inquisitions appear to have incidentally brought to light several 
. heretics of whose rebellious intentions there is seemingly no 
.-tfndence. One of the returns of the Essex commissioners of an 
.♦.‘'inquisition held at Colchester (no. 11), which is printed below, 
/ is especially interesting as illustrating the co-operation of munici¬ 
pal and ecclesiastical authorities in the search for heretical 
writings in 1405. 

In some of the indictments direct charges of lollardy and 
heresy are made. At Thaxted in Essex, for instance (no. 2), 
the jurors returned that John Smith ‘ soutere * of Thaxted 
‘ est magnus lollardus ’, and that * Willelmus nuper capellanus 
parochialis de Thaxted est communis lollardus et tenet opiniones 
lollardas \ At Colchester, on the other hand, where in 1429 
some of the inhabitants, according to a petition of the abbot of 
St. John’s, were ‘ detecte, noysed and endited of lollardrye ’, and 
where in the same year William Chiveling was tried for heresy 
and burned, 1 the jurors of 1414 accuse nobody directly of 
heresy. The sole charge brought against the Colchester offenders, 
with one exception, is the fact that they possess and read English 
books. Some at least of these books must have been regarded 
as harmless by the ecclesiastical censor in 1405, or they would 
hardly have been returned to the owners. As to the character 
of the other books, which are not stated to have undergone 
official examination, no information is given beyond the fact 
that they were English. 2 Possibly the earl of Oxford and his 
colleagues were too intent upon the discovery of traitors to 
concern themselves with heresy as such or with men whb had 
incurred suspicion of heresy by peaceable ways only. The 
owners of the books were dismissed sine die by judgement of 
the court, and apparently left unmolested. It is not unlikely 
that they were well-to-do 8 heretics of the more cautious kind 
who did not invite persecution by proclaiming their views aloud 
or by joining in political conspiracies, and with whom, perhaps, 
some of the jurors, their fellow townsmen, were in sympathy. 

The charge brought against Thomas atte Brook, shoemaker, 

I Red Paper Book of Colchester , ed. Benham, p. 63. 

At Thaxted the jurors described English books belonging to John Smith, cord- 
wainer, and others as being « contra fidem catholicam ’. 

William Chilton had been admitted as a burgess of Colchester in 1410-11 and 

II , **12-13 : Oath Book (of Colchester), ed. Benham, p. 96. The will of 

Kobert Sweyn was enrolled at Colchester in 1423-4 (tM, p. 103), and that of John 
Andrew©, cordwainer, in 1464-6 (ibid., p. 120). 
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of Colchester, is one of treason, not heresy. From other indict¬ 
ments (nos. 9 and 10) it appears that on the Saturday, the 
feast of Epiphany, he joined John Warner, Thomas Sawyer, 
weavers of Kelveden, and Robert Cappedok, and with them he 
set out from Kelveden to join the followers of Sir John Oldcastle 
in St. Giles’s Field with the intention of killing the king. John 
Warner and Thomas Sawyer appear to have been in the pay of 
John Cok, weaver, of Pattiswick, who on the Monday, the feast 
of the Circumcision, had promised them each sixpence a day, 
‘ ad propositum quod ipsi Iohanni Oldcastell lollardo et heretico 
ac inimico domini Regis publico adhererent et cum eo insurgerent 
contra dominum Regem \ 4 John Cok was apparently acting as 
organizer and leader of the little band of shoemakers, weavers, and 
cutlers who formed the greater part of Oldcastle’s Essex contingent. 
The jurors further reported (no. 12) that John and Thomas Cok 
assembled at Coggeshall on 2 January 

diversos homines rebeiles videlicet Willelmum Sprotford de Coggeshall 
predicto et alios ignotos modo guerrino arraiatos, et huiusmodi hominibus 
vadia ibidem solverunt false et proditorie ad insurgendum una cum 
Iohanne Oldecastell chivaler vocato domino de Cobham notario et publico 
heretico ac vulgariter lollardo nuncupato ac multis aliis tam lollardis quam 
aliis ad magnam summam ignotam. 

Of the ultimate fate of Thomas atte Brook and those of the 
Essex insurgents whose names appear in the indictments there 
is no clear evidence. It seems that some or most of the Essex 
lollards returned home when they found that the king was 
holding St. Giles’s Field (no. 9), and Thomas atte Brook was 
probably with these. Neither his name nor those of his neigh¬ 
bours appear on the patent rolls amongst the names of those who 
claimed the pardon offered by the king on 28 March 1414. 5 

Eleanor J. B. Reid. 

•Inquisitio capta apud Colcestriam coram Ricardo de Veer Comite 
Oxoniae, Willelmo Bourghcher, et sociis suis commissionariis domini 
Regis in comitatu die lune proxima ante festum purificationis beate 
Marie Virginia anno regni Regis Henrici quinti post conquestum primo, 
virtute cuiusdam commissionis eisdem directe et huic inquisitioni con* 
sute per sacramentum Thome Franceys, Iohannis Foorde, Iohannis Pod, 
Iohannis Sumpter, Iohannis Dyere, mercatoris, Henrici Besse, Stephani 
Flysp, Iohannis Kymberlee, Willelmi Notyngham, Roberti Slade, Roberti 

4 It is stated (no. 9) that each of them afterwards received 20 d, from John Cok 
in London, * in parte vadiomm suorum prediotorum ad propositum predictum per* 
implendnm.’ 

4 The only Essex loll&rd who claimed the pardon was Thomas Pelle of Colchester 
* cordener *, who is not mentioned by name in the indictments. Possibly he had been 
caught before the Essex commissioners began their work. 

4 Ancient Indictments, Public Record Office, File 204, no. 11. 
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Priour mercatoris, et Iohannis Se^rave, qni dicunt quod cum Thomas 
Archiepiscopus Cantuariensis qui nunc est nuper commisit litteras suas 
patentes Thome Godeston et Iohanni Seburgh Ballivis domini Regis 
ville Colcestrie tempore Regis Henrici patris predicti domini Regis nunc, 
anno regni sui sexto, ad arestandos et capiendos omnes libros AngHcanos 
in predicta villa Colcestrie existentes; virtute quarum litterarum predic- 
tarum predicti Ballivi arestaverunt quamplures libros Anglicanos et illos 
miserunt predicto Archiepiscopo; quos quidem libros idem Archi- 
episcopus tunc commisit Priori Sancti Bartholomei Londoniis ad eosdem 
examinandos : et postquam predict us Prior dictos libros examinasset idem 
Archiepiscopus remisit predietis Ballivis libros [predictos] 7 ad reliberandum 
cuilil>et homini ville predicte suum librum, videlicet Roberto Hadlee, Simoni 
Hadlee. Roberto Parker superstitibus, et aliis qui [iam mortui] sunt. 
Et sic predicti Robertus Simon et Robert us dictos libros usque in hunc 
diem habent et occupaverunt ut in lectura. Item [dicunt quod] Willelmus 
Chilton , 8 laycus. Iohannes Andre we. cordwanerus, Iohannes Bryce, Robertus 
Swevn. et Iohannes Weliis clericus parocialis ecclesie[ . . . Jii • Colcestrie 
similiter habent quamplures libros Anglicanos et eos occupant in lectura 
infra mansiones suas tarn per diem quam per [noctem] [se]crete et aperte 
aliquando adinvicem et aliquando quilibet per se. Et dicunt quod pre¬ 
dicti Willelmus Chilton, Iohannes Andrewe, Iohannes [Bryce], Robertus 
Swevn, et Iohannes Weliis occupant libros predictos, ad qnod propositum 
dicunt quod ignorant. Item dicunt per sacramentum suum quod [ . . . l0 ] 
Thomas atte Brook de Colcestria sutor, apud Colcestriam, die Iovis in 
Septimana Natalis Domini ultima preterita secrete, [modo] guerreno 11 
arraiatus, false et proditorie insuirexit [et u ] devillavit vicinis suis, ibidem, 
incognitis, ad propositum ad interticiendum dominum Regem, et sic cepit 
viam versus Ixuulonias. 

In cuius rei testimonium presentibus sigilla nostra apposuimus. 


Journal of the Irish House of Lords in Sir John PerroCs 
Parliament (; May ijSj—ij May Ij86) 

The printed series of journals of the Irish house of lords begins 
in 1634, that of the commons in 1613. 1 The earliest document 
now extant which can possibly be described as a journal 
of the Irish parliament is a diary’ of John Hooker, alias Vowell, 
the Exeter antiquary’, who recorded the daily proceedings of 
Sir Henry Sidney’s parliament of 1568/9. 2 But Hooker was merely 

7 The words enclosed in brackets are illegible in the document. 

* Interlineation : 4 sine die omnes per iudicium curie.* 

* Only the last two letters of the name of the church are legible. Possibly it should 
be 4 Sancti Egidii 

1# The word is illegible because of the torn margin. It may perhaps be 4 quidam *. 

11 Sic. “ Omitted in MS. 

1 See A. F. Pollard in the Political History of England , vi. SOI. 

* C. Litton Falkiner, Essays relating to Ireland , London, 1909, p. 210. The diary 
is printed in Appendix C (pp. 237-40) from a manuscript now in the Cambridge 
University Library. 
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a private member of the house of commons, though, it is true, 
he drew up rules of procedure for the guidance of this parliament. 3 
This diary, therefore, is not an early fragment of the ‘ official ’ 
journals. The journal of the Irish house of lords of Sir John 
Perrot’s parliament of 1585-1586, printed below, is a more 
formal record. It is not written in narrative form like Hooker’s 
diary, but merely records the days of meeting, the prorogations, 
the readings, and the passing or rejection of bills. Further, 
it is written in the formal third person, while Hooker’s 
diary, naturally enough, if it be regarded as an unofficial 
document, is in the first person. Hence, this later journal is 
without doubt the earliest extant fragment of the original journals 
of the Irish parliament. 4 

The Carte MS. 61 in the Bodleian library, of which it forms 
the first nine leaves, is a folio volume (13J x 9 inches) of 
529 leaves. The first leaf of the journal has been lost, though the 
folios are numbered in ink 1 to 7 by a later hand responsible for 
the older foliation throughout the volume. 5 The last two leaves of 
the journal are blank. It is written in the ordinary Elizabethan 
courthand on paper which is older than and quite distinct from 
the rest of the volume. The paper has been folded longitudinally 
and is stained by damp. The rest of the volume consists for the 
most part of the official papers of Sir John Davys and Sir Arthur 
Chichester, the attorney-general and the lord deputy of Ireland 
at the time of James I’s Irish parliament of 1613. 8 As there had 
been no Irish parliament since that held by Perrot, and as Davys 
was Speaker of the house of commons in 1613, it is quite possible 
that he borrowed the journal of the preceding parliament at 
this time and did not return it to its proper repository. 7 Thus 
it was saved from the fate of the lost journals. 

As early as the summer of 1584 Perrot had taken steps towards 


* Ibid. p. 196. These rules of procedure were subsequently printed by Hooker 
m his edition of Holinshed (1586), ii. 121-9. 

4 It is described in Russell and Prendergast’s Report on the Carle Papers (1871), 
p.* 24, as 4 the original journal of the Parliament of 1585 and ‘ unquestionably the 
earliest journal of Parliament in Ireland known to be extant \ 

4 The parliament met on 26 April 1585 and the first entry in the journal is dated 
3 May. There were no meetings on Sundays, thus leaving six days of which there is no 
record. Since normally six days occupy one folio of the manuscript, it may be assumed 
that only one folio is missing. 

• This volume is one of the so-called 4 Chichester Papers ’, which, as has been urged, 
ought rally to be called * Davys Papers * (Russell and Prendergast’s preface to 
Calendar of Stale Papers i, Ireland^ 1608-6, pp. lxi-lxvi; Report on Carte Papers, 1871, 
p. 24). It was apparently acquired by Thomas Carte as part of the Huntingdon 
collection into which the Davys papers passed on the marriage of the only daughter 
cf Sir John Davys to Ferdinand, sixth earl of Huntingdon {ibid.). 

T Report on Carte Papers , 1871, p. 24. Davys refers to the proceedings of Perrot’s 
parliament in his oration as Speaker on 2 May 1613 {Historical Tracts by Sir John 
Davies, p. 306. ed. 1786). 
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summoning a parliament, but his absence on an expedition to 
Ulster against Sorley Boy MacDonnell and his Scottish allies 
caused the arrangements to be delayed. 8 In October, however. 
Sir Luke Dillon, chief baron of the Irish exchequer, was sent over 
to England in accordance with Poyning’s Act to consult the 
privy council about the bills to be introduced. 9 

On 26 April 1585, during a temporary lull in the northern 
troubles, Elizabeth’s third and last Irish parliament assembled at 
Dublin in obedience to the lord deputy’s summons. He carefully 
packed it, and at the outset was confident of success. The 
upper house was expected to be tractable, yet for greater 
security the consecration of two newly chosen bishops was 
hastened, since the bishops were on the whole favourable 
to the English rule. As for the lower house, Perrot informed 
the privy council that he had ensured that it 4 might be 
compounded as near as might be of such as would not be self- 
willed and contentious but reasonable and well-disposed men \ 10 
The number of members was larger for both houses than in 
Sussex’s parliament of 1560, and in the commons, indeed, the 
native Irish were only a small minority. 11 But this parliament 
was by no means servile, for of the nine bills which were read in 
the house of lords during the first session, only two passed into 
law : the one, an act of attainder of James Eustace, viscount 
Baltinglas, and his four brothers, all of whom had been prominent 
in Desmond’s rising ; the other, an act restoring to his rights 
of blood and lmoagc Laurence Delahide, whose father had been 
attainted of high treason in 1536. 12 

The reasons for which this parliament was summoned were, 
according to the archbishop of Armagh, the reformation of religion, 
the readjustment of taxation, and the terrifying of accessories, 
1 the very chiefest seminaries of all thefts and treasons.’ 13 To 
these must bfeAdJfcd the designs for the greater security of the 


Perrot to 




s4: Bodleian Libr., Perrot MS. 1, fo. 18 T . 

written by Perrot in Ireland 
It fills in many of tl gaps in the collection of his 
1 i> invaluable for the affairs of this parliament. 

- ibid., fo. 37 T ; Cal . of State 

Perrot MS. 1, fo. 85 r . 

Ml lovaa, Dublin, 1856, v. 1827 ; Bagwell, 

_Kl; Return* of Member* of Parliament , 1878, 

members of both houses for the parliaments of 1585 and 
rcbutu i to IrtL i An weol. Soc., Dublin, 1843), ii 

te Papers, Ireland, cxvi. 23, 
Keo Cat. ^ 1574-85, p. 661). 

Dm of lords, •« fro. pj 111. 1 1 2f •; Irish Statutes 27 Elis. 
4 Lary<, H). 

^D 1 * * Juno 1685. CaL of State Papers, Ireland, 
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queen’s person and the royal power expressed in the treason acts. 14 
At first the lord deputy’s optimism seemed justified. The Irish 
chieftains were said to have readily obeyed the order for wearing 
English apparel, ‘ the more to give due reverence to the solemnity 
of the parliament which they seemed highly to esteem and to 
expect some public good thereof.’ 15 But the scheme of the lord 
deputy for converting the irregular cess into a fixed commutation 
leviable upon ploughlands of equal size, from which he expected 
great profit, met with much opposition in the lower house. Many 
of the landholders of the Pale escaped this burden altogether 
owing to the existence of old franchises. Perrot hoped by his 
scheme to sweep away these anomalies, to reduce the ‘ over¬ 
absolute superiority ’ of the chieftains arising out of the existing 
methods of assessment, and considerably to increase the queen’s 
revenues. 16 Though the native Irish, strangely enough, seemed 
favourable to this financial measure, it was resolutely opposed by 
‘ contentious fellows of the Pale ’ and the adjoining English 
counties, and eventually overthrown. 17 The bill for enacting 
certain statutes passed in England, which included Perrot’s designs 
for establishing the new religion, was apparently allowed to 
drop after its first reading in the upper house, and a bill expanding 
a former act for free schools was only read twice. 18 A bill for 
extending the treason acts and the bill against accessories were 
defeated in the lords, and the speeches against similar bills in 
the lower house were so violent as to cause some of the mem¬ 
bers of the council to withdraw lest they should be thought to 
sympathize with them. 19 

The climax was reached over the vexed question of the repeal 
of Poyning’s Act. It has recently been shown that this famous 
ordinance was as popular with Irish parliaments as it was irksome 
to the Tudor monarchy which created it. 20 The Irish legislature 
was forbidden by its provisions to consider any act or even 
substantial amendment which had not been previously sanctioned 
by the English sovereign and the English privy council, a 
prohibition which obviously safeguarded it against the arbitrary 
oppression of an unscrupulous deputy. This limitation of the 
lord deputy’s pow r er proved so troublesome that the act 

14 Perrot and Irish council to privy council, 12 June: Perrot BIS. 1, fo. 99 r . 

* Ibid., fo. 99'. See also The Government of Ireland under Sir John Perrot 
(London, 1626), pp. 58-62, and Life of Sir John Perrot printed by Rawlinson in 1728 
from a manuscrijjt written about the end of Elizabeth's reign (pp. 198-9). The former 
gives a rather inaccurate and the latter a somewhat inadequate account of this parlia¬ 
ment. 

** Perrot to privy council, 2 April 1585 : Perrot MS. 1, ff. 84 r -85 r . 

17 Perrot and Irish council to privy council, 12 June: ibid. fo. 99 r . 

w Ibid. fo. 99 T ; Journal, infra , p. 111. 

* Perrot BIS. 1, fo. 100 T ; Journal, infra, pp. Ill f. 

*• Falkiner, op. cit ., pp. 212-13. 
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was suspended during the parliament of 1536. 21 Yet the original 
statute was still unrepealed in 1557, when an act was passed 
defining more clearly its provisions. 22 It was again suspended, 
however, during Sidney's parliament of 1569, in spite of the 
determined opposition of the native Irish. 23 But Perrot’s new 
schemes of taxation, and the certainty of increased legislation 
after the further settlement of English adventurers upon the 
confiscated lands of the clans, made the lord deputy very 
anxious for its repeal. Two bills were accordingly introduced 
into the house of lords on 6 May : 24 the one a simple act of repeal; 
the other an 4 act authorizing certain statutes ordinances 
and provisions to be made, notwithstanding Poyning’s act \ 
a temporary expedient if the first were overthrown 25 They 
both passed their third readings on 13 May—the repeal, 
however, only by a single vote—and on the same day were sent 
down to the commons. 26 After the Repeal Bill had passed two 
readings ‘ amidst an universal silence \ to Perrot’s great dismay 
it was rejected at the third reading by thirty-five votes, 
while the other bill seems to have been abandoned. 27 

The defeat was chiefly due to the great exertions of two 
popular leaders, Netterville and Burnell, members for Dublin 
county, who had won over to their side many waverers from 
whom the deputy and his council had privately obtained 
promises of support. After a conference between committees 
of both houses on 26 May, held at the request of the Speaker 
during a brief prorogation of two days, an amended measure 
for suspending Poyning’s Act was brought into the commons. 
This also failed to pass. At the next meeting of the lords on 
29 May, parliament was prorogued until 3 November to meet 
at Drogheda. 28 Perrot was furious at the ‘ perverse dealing 
of the Palemen ’, for not only had they thus nullified all the 
serious business of the session, but they had also caused the 

* l 28 Henry VIII, c. 4 {Statutes at Large, Ireland, i. 89). 

“ 3 & 4 Phil, and Mary, c. 4 {ibid., p. 246). 

** 11 Eliz., session ii, c. 1 {ibid., p. 310); Falkiner, op. eit., pp. 214-15. 

* 4 The Repeal Bill was drawn up on 28 April, i.e. after the commencement of the 
session, and was sent by the Irish council to England for the queen’s approval (Cal. 
of State Papers, Ireland, 1574-85 , p. 561). 

15 Journal, infra, p. 111. There is an abstract of the Repeal Bill in Cal. of Carew 
Papers, 1575-85, p. 403. 

M Bagwell, Ireland under the Tudors, iii. 143; Journal, infra, p. 112. 

17 Perrot MS. 1, fo. 100 \ 

« Perrot MS. 1, ff. 100 v -101 r , 120 r ; Life of Perrot, p. 202; Government of Ireland 
under Sir John Perrot, p. 61. This work, however, mentions a prorogation for three 
weeks, cf. Journal, infra, p. 114. The Irish parliament was long without a settled place 
of meeting, though by the reign of Elizabeth Dublin had become its home except for 
the two prorogations of this parliament to Drogheda (Falkiner, op. cit., pp. 203-4). 
Falkiner, however, refers to one prorogation only, and says that this parliament did 
not actually meet at Drogheda. The journal corrects these statements. 
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Irish members, who had previously been favourably inclined 
towards his financial schemes, to join them in an uncompromising 
opposition. He perceived that this combination had a more deep- 
rooted cause than the undoubted popularity of Poyning’s Act. 
Their real aim was obstruction ; since, by causing amended bills 
to be sent backwards and forwards between Dublin and London—• 
which in seasons when the winds were contrary sometimes meant 
a delay of two months or more—they could so drag out the time 
that the bills for the composition, the reformation of religion, and 
especially Desmond’s attainder, in which so many interests were 
involved, would all be thwarted. 29 

In the interval Perrot referred his difficulties to the queen and 
her ministers. He bitterly complained of the inconveniences 
of Poyning’s Act and urged the necessity of its suspension. He 
also demanded the punishment of the malcontents who had 
organized the opposition to his measures. Indeed, he considered 
their example to the native Irish so fraught with danger that he 
asked for his recall unless severe measures were taken against 
them. 30 But Perrot was blamed by the privy council for want 
of discretion, while the insinuations of his enemies against his 
methods of government were more or less credited. 31 Three lords 
of the Pale wrote to Burghley against the lord deputy’s financial 
schemes, but Perrot protested that their allegations were untrue 
and that two of them had since voluntarily revoked their state¬ 
ments. 32 

No business was transacted in parliament at the meeting at 
Drogheda, though there appears to have been a rupture between 
the lord deputy and some of the lords of the Pale, for he caused 
the baron of Louth to be arrested by the serjeant-at-arms. 38 - 
The draft bills for the following session had not yet been sent 
back from England, and the inconvenient season of Christmas was 
approaching, hence parliament was prorogued until 17 February. 
The lord deputy, however, was of the opinion that it was im¬ 
material when parliament met, for, unless he were allowed to- 
abrogate Poyning’s Act, no important reorganization could be 
accomplished. Having thus frankly given his advice he disclaimed 
all responsibility for the failure of reform in the government of 

*• Perrot MS. 1, ff. 100% 110% 112 r and 112*; Perrot to Walsingham, 30 May 1585, 
ibid. fo. 120% Cal. of State Papers, Ireland, 1574-86, p. 565; Sir Edward Waterhouse 
to Waking ham, 18 June (Ibid. p. 569); Perrot to privy council, 7 [September]: 
Perrot MS., fo. 129 r . 

*• Perrot MS. 1, ff. 110', 112', 129'; Cal. of Stale Papers, Ireland, 1574-80,. 
pp. 665, 666, 568, 570. 

" Perrot to Walaipgham, 24 October 1585: Perrot MS. 1, fo. 174'; Life of Petrol, 
PP- 203, 226. 

* Perrot MS. 1, ff. 199'-200'. 

* Oliver Plunket, boron of Louth, to Waleingham, 4 February 1585/6, Cal. of' 
Stale Papers, Ireland, 1586-8, pp. 20-1. 
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Ireland. 34 Both houses again assembled before him at Drogheda 
on the appointed day, but another prorogation followed, partly 
owing to his ill-health and partly because the town was unable 
to accommodate the train of a parliament. 86 The next meeting 
was at Dublin on 21 March, but there was a further prorogation 
until 26 April. 

When the new session began at Dublin, Perrot’s position 
was much weaker. Ulster had again been invaded by the 
Scots ; they had defeated the troops which he had led in 
person ; and there were persistent rumours of a Spanish invasion. 38 
Moreover, the privy council had constantly interfered in his 
dealings with the Irish, especially in regard to the composition 
for cess in the Pale and the adjoining counties, and had marred 
a favourable agreement made with the lords and gentlemen 
of this territory. However, he was instructed to end the 
deliberations of parliament with all possible speed, in order to 
free his hand for the pacification of the north. 37 Nine 
bills, among them the Desmond attainders, were passed 
during this brief session of less than three weeks, but three 
bills, and a subsidy of 13s. 4 d. upon every ploughland, were 
defeated in the lower house, and two in the upper house. On 
the other hand, the royal assent was refused to a bill which had 
been passed by both houses, limiting the rights of tenants in tail. 38 
In the debate on the subsidy the commons refused to hear the 
Speaker’s motion for a conference with the lord deputy, and 
ordered the doors to be locked and no man to leave the house 
until the division had been taken. 39 In spite of this defeat, 
however, a conference ‘ with the country ’ led to an agreement 
for a composition of £2,100, according to the instructions sent 
from England, but Perrot thought this sum insufficient for the 
great expenses of his office. 40 

Most serious of all was the opposition to two acts of attainder 
against the Munster leaders, Desmond and John Browne of 
Knockmonhy. A protest was made by certain knights and 
burgesses refusing consent to the attainders unless the queen 
pledged herself through the Irish judges to save the rights of 
escheat of the earl of Ormonde. 41 However, the attainders were 

* 4 Perrot MS. 1, ff. 174 T , 178 r , 180*; cf. CaL of State Papers, Ireland, 1574-85, 
p. 58 5, no. 4. 

•* Perrot to Walsingham, 20 February: Perrot MS. 1, fo. 213 T ; Cal. of State Papers, 
Ireland, 1588-8, p. 30. 

*• Bagwell, iii. 146-7, 149. 

" Perrot MS. 1, ff. 218 T , 219 r , 220 r , 224 r , 225*, 227 r , 242*. 

*• Cal . of Carew Papers , 1575-88, p. 410. A schedule of the acts passed and rejected 
was enclosed in a letter from Perrot to the Privy Council, 20 May 1586 (Perrot MS. 1, 
jff. 239 *-240*). 

*• Ibid. fo. 242*. 40 Ibid. fo. 240 r . 

41 Cal. of State Papers , Ireland, 15S0-8, p. 52. 
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eventually passed in spite of the opposition, but of the means 
of coercion there is no record. Even then the commons stub¬ 
bornly refused to pass the subsidiary act against the ‘ fraudulent ’ 
conveyances made by Desmond and his friends, until a document 
was produced which proved that they had been made after the 
signing of the convention for their rebellion. 42 Finally, on 
14 May 1586 the lord deputy gave the royal assent to all but 
one of the acts passed during the session, and then dissolved this 
unprofitable parliament. 

F. J. Routledge. 

Journal of the Irish House of Lords , 3 May 1585—14 May 1586 

Monday the third of May 1585. Th’act for th’attayndor of James BodL Libr., 
Eustace and others was ones red whiche was the third reading thereof 
and being put to voices it past as an acte with consent of the hole howse. 

The acte that all offendors in treason, murder etc. was ones red, whiche 
was the second reading thereof. 

Tuysdaye the iiiith of May 1585. Th’acte that all offendors in 
murder treason etc. was ones red whiche was the third reading thereof 
and being put on voices it was dasshed. 

The same daye th’acte for proceading to the triall of accessories was 
ones red which was the furst reading thereof. 

Wednysdaye the vth of May 1585. Th’acte for proceading upon the 
tryall of accessories was ones red whiche was the seconde reading thereof. 

So was th’acte of confirmacion of certayne statutes past in England 
ones red whiche was the furst readyng thereof. 1 

And so was th’acte of addicions unto a former statute made for ereccion 
of free scoles 1 ones redd, whiche was the furst reading thereof it being 
then sent up by the comens to the lords the same daye after they had 
past it as [an] acte. 

Thurisdaye the vith of May 1585. Th’act for suspending or repeale f 0 j 
of Ponnyngs Acte was ones red whiche was the furst reading thereof. 

And so was th*acte authorizing statutes ordinaunces and provisions to 
be made notwithstanding Ponnyngs Acte ones red whiche was the furst 
reading thereof. 

And so was the statute of addicions unto a former statute for ereccion 
of free scoles ones red which was the second reading thereof. 

Fridaye the viith of May 1585. Th’acte or agrement in parliament 
for a bill to be sent into England for the suspending of Ponnyngs Acte 
was ones red which was the second reading thereof. 

And so was th’act authorizing certayne statutes ordynaunces and 
provisions to be made in this present parliament notwithstanding Ponnyngs 

* Ibid. pp. 61, 63. 

1 Vide supra, p. 107. 1 Irish Statute, 12 Eliz., c. 1. 
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Acte ones red being the second reading, and a proviso added thereunto, 
and the proviso likewise red. 

And th’acte for restoring Laurence Delahide 8 to his blod was ones red 
being the furst reading. 

Satterdaye the viiith of May. The proviso that was added to the 
statute authorizing acts statutes [and] 4 provisions to be made in this 
present parliament notwithstanding Ponnvngs Acte was ones red whiche 
was the seconde reading of the proviso. 

Mondaye the xth of May 1585. Th’acte for proceading upon the triall 
of accessories was ones [read] 5 whiche was the third reading thereof and it 
being put on voices it was dasshed. 

Th’acte for restoring of Laurence Delahide to his blod was ones red it 
being mended by the originall and that was the furst reading after the 
amendment. 

Tuysdaye the xith of May 1585. Th’acte for restoring of Laurence 
Delahide to his blod was ones red which was the second reading after the 
corecting of it by the originall and no more was don that daye. 

Wednysdaye being the xiith of May 1585 th’acte for restoring of 
Laurence Delahide to his blode was ones red which was the third reading 
thereof and it being put on voices the lordes gave theire consents thereunto 
and it past as an acte. 

Thurisdaye the xiiith of May 1585. Th’acte or an agrement in parlia¬ 
ment holden in this realme for the suspending of Ponyngs Acte was ones 
red whiche was the thirde reading thereof and being put on voices it past 
[as] 6 an acte withe [the] 8 consent of the lords. 

And the same daye th’act authorizing statutes ordynaunces and 
provisions to be made in this present parliament notwithstanding Ponnyngs 
acte was also ones red whiche was the thirde reading thereof, and it also 
past with the consent of the lords. 

And the same daye boothe th’actes weare sent downe by the lords 
to the comens to be considered of by thevm. 

Fridaye the xiiiith of May 1585. The lords appeared and contynued 
the courte and noo more was don that daye. 

Satterdaye the xvth of May 1585. The lords appeared and contynued 
the courte and nothing els was don that daye. 

Mondaye the xviith of May 1585. The lords appeared and contynued 
the parliament and did nothing els that daye. 

* He was recommended to the favour of Walsingham by a letter from Lord 
Treasurer Wallop, dated 5 January 1584/5, and an abstract of his petition together 
with those of other Irish suitors is extant in the Public Record Offioe. See Cal. of 
State Paper a, Ireland , 1571-85 , pp. 546, 557. 

4 Manuscript rubbed. 4 Omitted in .manusoript. 

4 These words are omitted in the manuscript. 
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Tuisdaye the xviiith of May 1585. The lords contynued parliament to. 3. 
and did noo more that daye. 

Wednysdaye the xixthe of May 1585. The lords contynued the 
parliament and noo more was don that daye. 

Thurisdaye, Fridaye, Satterdaye and Mondaye the lords appeared 
in the parliament howse and contynued the courte and did nothing els 
these fowre dayes. 


iid cessions. 7 

Tuysdaye the xxvth of May 1585. The right honorable Sir John Perrot 
knight lord deputie generall of Ireland and the rest of the lords spirituall 
and temporall and the comens assembled in the parliament howse and the 
said lord deputie gave the royall assent upon th’act of attayndor of James 
Eustace and others and upon th’acte for restoring Laurence Delahide to 
his blod, 8 and the same daye did adjorae and prorogue the parliament 
to Thurisdays then next following being the xxviith of the said monethe 
of May 1585 to be holden in the same place. 


WednyBdaye the xxvith of May 1585.* Upon request made unto the fo. 3\ 
lords by Mr. Speaker and the rest of the comens that certayne of the lords 
boothe spirituall and temporall should be appoyncted by theymselves 
together withe souche of the comen howse as they made choice of to conferr 
and agree together upon souch bills and acts as should be penned and 
preferred or put up to the parliament. It was agreed by the said lords that: 


The lord busshopp of Meithe 10 
The lord busshopp of Killalow n 
The lord busshopp of Kilmore u 
Th’erle of Clanricard 18 
The viscount of Gormanston 14 
The viscount Roche 15 
The lord baron of Slane 18 
The lord baron of Trymletiston 17 
And the lord baron of Cahie 18 


should be for the spiritualtye. 


I should be for the temporaltie. 


7 Written in the left-hand margin of the nianiiscript. 

* Irish Statutes, 27 Eliz. c. 1; 27 Eliz. c. 2 {Statute* at Large, Ireland , L 391-0). 

* In the margin: ‘ No parliament daye bat that the lords did confer upon oert&yne 
bflk’ 

“ Thomas Jones, appointed by patent 18 April 1584 (Cotton, Fasti Ecdesiae 
Bibemiae, Dublin, 1845, iii 117). 

u Maurice or Murtogh O’Brien-arra, appointed 15 May 1570 {ibid. L 401). 

" John Garvey, appointed by patent 27 January 1584/5 (i&id. iii 157). 

“ Ulick de Burgh, third earl of Clanricard (G. E. C., Peerage, 1892, ii 258). 

14 Christopher Preston, fourth Viscount Gormans town (Cal. of State Papers, 
Ireland, 158&-8, pp. 30, 41, Ac.); G. E. C., Peerage, iv. 57. 

u Maurice Roche, sixth Viscount Roche of Fermoy (ibid, iii 327). 
u Thomas Fleming, tenth baron of Slane {ibid, vii 158). 

° Teter Bara wail, third baron of Trymleston (ibid, vii 428). 

“ Theobald Butler, seoond baron of Caher {ibid, ii 104). 
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iiid. cessions. 1 * 

Thurisdaye the xxviith of May 1585. The right honorable the lord 
deputie and the rest of the lords spirituall and temporall and the knights 
cittizens and burgeses came to the parliament howse in ther roabes and 
began the second [sic] cession of the parliament in maner and forme 
following and did proroge the same to the xxix the daye of the same 
monethe of May to be holden in the same place. 

Fridaye the xxviiith of Maye 1585. 20 The lords contynued parliament 
and did noo more that daye saving that those that weare appoincted com- 
mitties for booth howses mett together in th’aftemone and held some con- 
ferrences toutching certayne conclusions for the repeale of Ponnyngs Acte. 

iiii[th] cessions 21 

Satterdaye the xxixth of May 1585. The right honorable the lord 
deputie and the rest of the lords came to the parliament howse and did 
proroge the parliament to the thirde daye of November then next following 
to be holden in the towne of Drogheda. 

The fifth cessions. 22 

Memorandum that the third daye of November aforesaid 1585 the 
said lord deputie and the rest of the lords knights and burgesses appeared 
at Drogheda the daye and yeare aforesaid and contynued the parliament. 
And the same daye his lordship did proroge and adjorne the parliament 
to the xviith daye of February next following to be holden at Drogheda 
aforesaid. 

The vith cessions. 28 

Memorandum that the xviith daye of February aforesaid 1585[/6] 
the said right honorable the lord deputie and the rest of the lords spirituall 
and temporall and the knights and burgesses appeared at Drogheda afore¬ 
said the daye and yeare aforesaid, and the same daye did proroge and 
adjorne the parliament to the xxith daye of Marche next to be holden at 
Dublin. 

viith cessions. 

Memorandum that the xxith daye of Marche 1585[/6] aforesaid the 
said right honorable the lord deputye, and the rest of the lords spirituall 

51 This is written in the margin of the original above ‘second cessions’, which has 
been cancelled. The revised marginal headings are in a slightly darker ink than the 
rest of the text, bat in the same hand. 

*• In the margin: ‘ No parliament daye for that it was betwixt the cessions and 
prorogacions.’ 

11 This is written in the margin. In a letter dated 31 May, Perrot to Walsingham, 
the bearer was said to have delayed his crossing to England until the end of the 
second sessions {Cal. of Stale Papers , Ireland , 1571-85, p. 565). For practical purposes, 
however, this parliament may be divided into two sessions, namely, 26 April—29 May 
1585, and 26 April—13 May 1586. 

“ Written in margin, above ‘ third cessions cancelled. 

** In margin, ‘ iih[th] cessions ’ cancelled. The ink of this correction and of the 
following entries is darker than the foregoing, which seems to indicate that the journal 
was compiled in two portions. The hand, however, is the same throughout. 
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and temporall and the knights and burgesses appeared at Dublin aforesaid 
the daye and yeare aforesaid. And the same daye his lordship did proroge 
and adjorne the parlyament to the xxvith of Aprill 1586 to be holden at 
Dublin aforesaid. 

The viiith cession.* 4 fo. 4\ 

Memorandum that the xxvith of Aprill 1586 aforesaid being 
Tuysdaye the said right honorable the lord deputie and the rest of the 
lords spirituall and temporall and the knights cittizens and burgesses 
appeared at Dublin aforesaid, the daye and yere aforesaid and contynued 
the parliament in maner and forme followinge. 

Wednisdaye the xxviith of Aprill 1586. Th’act against witchecraft and 
sorcerye etc. was ones red which was the furst reading thereof. 

And so was the [sic] th’act against fraudulent deads etc. ones red 
being the furst readinge thereof. 

Thurisdaye the xxviiith of Aprill 1586. Th’acte against witch[c]raft 
and sorcery etc. was ones red whiche was the second reading thereof. 

And so was the acte against fraudulent deads etc. ones red being the 
second reading thereof. 

And so was th’act for restoring of Taffs wife 16 to her blode ones redd 
which was the furst reading of that acte. 

Fridaye the xxixth of Aprill 1586. Th’act against witch[c]raft and 
sorcery was ones read which was the third reading thereof and did passe 
by consent of the lords and ymediately was sent by theym to the lower 
howse to be considered of. 

Th’act for restitucion of Taffs wife to her blod was ones red which was 
the second readyng thereof and was willed to be ingrosed to the third 
reading. 

And so was the act of impost for wynes ones red which was the second 
[sic] reading thereof and was likewise willed to be ingrosed to the third 
reading. 

The iiii acts of attayndors we are ones red which was the furst reading 
of theym, videlicet, th’act for th’attayndor of th’erle of Desmond and 
others, another for th’attayndor of Jo: Brown and others, another for 
fraudulent feoffements made by the rebells, and th’other acte that the lands fo. 5 T . 
of persons attaynted of trason maye be in her majestie without office. 

Satterdaye the xxx of Aprill 1586. Th’acts of ympost and restitucion 
of Taffs wife to her blode weare ones red, being the third reading of them 
boeth after they weare ingrosed, and boethe did passe with consent of the 
lords and was sent by theym to the lower howse to be considered of. 

M In margin, * vith cession ’ cancelled. 

“ See reference to an abstract of demands of various Irish suitors (inter alios) of 
Nicholas Taaf (Cal. of State Papers, Ireland, 1574-85, p. 557). Nicholas Taffe of 
Atheclare, oo. Lowth, had married Jane, daughter of Christopher Eustace, who had 
been attainted by the Irish statutes 28 Henry VIII, c. 1, and 11 Eliz., session i, c. 3 
^Statutes at Large, Ireland, i. 66, 316). 
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The iiii acts of attaynders weare ones red which was the seconde reading 
of theym, and they were willed to be ingrossed to the third reading. 

Th’act against counterfeyting of forreyne coyne, th’act concemyng 
wilfull perjurye and th’acte concemyng myspleading and yeofailes weare 
ones* 8 red, they being sent by the comens to the lords, after the comens had 
agreed upon theym and did passe with their consents. This reading was 
the furst reading of theise thre acts. 

Mondaye the second daye of May 1586, the iiii acts for the attayndors 
of the rebells in Mounster weare ones red after ingrosing of theym and did 
passe with consent of the hole lords boethe spirituall and temporall. 

And so was th’acte of forging of evidences ones red it being sent by the 
neither [$tc] howse up to the lords which was the furst reading thereof. 

fo. 5 T . Tuvsdaye the iiid of May 1586. Th’act against counterfeyting of 

forrayne coyne, th’act concemyng myspleading and yeofailes, th’acte 
against wilfull perjurye and th’act against fordginge etc. of evidences and 
writings etc. weare ones red being the second reading of theym fowre 
statutes. 

Wednysdaye the iiiith of May 1586. Th’act against fordging of evi¬ 
dences and writings etc., th’act concemyng willfull perjurye, and th’act 
against counterfeyting and fordging of forreyne coyne weare ones red being 
the third reading of theym and thoese thre acts did passe with consent 
of the lords. 

Th’acte against fraudulent deads was ones red after th’ingrosing thereof 
and being put to voices it was dasshed. 

Thurysdaye the vth of May 1586. Th’acte concemy[ng] 17 myspleading 
and yeofayles was ones red whiche was the third reading thereof, and for 
putting it to voices was deferred to another tyme. 

fo. 6. Fridaye the vith of May 1586. Th’act concemyng myspleading and 

yeofailes was put to voices of the lords and was by theym dasshed. 

The same daye certayne peticions concemyng demaunds of fees and 
dueties belonging to the gentleman ussher to the lord chauncellor of 
thone parte and the serjant at armes of the outher parte, weare exhibited 
to the lords, to which peticions the lords aunswered as followethe, videlicet, 
with one assent they appoyncted certayne of the lords boethe spiritual! 
and temporall committies to aunswere the said demaunds, whiche lords 
being so appoincted committies ymmediatelye toke paynes therein and 
ordered that the serjant at armes ought not to attend upon that howse at 
all but upon the speaker of the lower howse and there to have his fee or 
reward as he hathe receaved alreddy (as is alledged) and therefore did order 
that the gentleman ussher to the lord chauncellor should have souche fees 
and rewards as the serjant at armes claymed to have as a benevolence 
given from the lords in respect that the lord chauncellor should have a 

*• Written twice over in manuscript. 

17 Manuscript damaged. The lord chancellor probably refused to put this act to* 
the vote, fearing the defeat which actually occurred next day. 
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seijant at armes [o]f 38 his owne and hathe none, and that his gentleman 
ufisher sarvethe that torne. 

Cristofer Howthe *• Jo[hn] Annachan(us) 30 
D[avid] Daren(sis) 31 
C[hristoper] Gormans ton 33 

Satterdaye the viith of May 1586. The lords appeared and contynued fo. 
the parliament and noo more was don that daye. 

Mondaye the ixth of May 1586. The lords contynued the parliament 
and did nothing els that daye. 

Tuysdaye the xth of May 1586. Th’act concernynge leases to be good 
for ud yeres against th’iss[u]e 33 of tenaunts in taile was ones red which 
was the third reading thereof, and was putt to voices and it past with 
consent of the lords. 

Fridaye the xiiith of May 1586. The lords appeared and contynued 
the parliament. 

Satterdaye the xiiiith of May 1586 the said right honorable the lord 
depntye and the rest of the lords spirituall and temporall and the knights 
cittizens and burgeses came to the parliament howse and the same daye 
gave the roiall assente to and upon the acts following, videlicet, th’act 
against witchcraft and sorcery, the acte for restitucion in blod of Taff’s 
wife, th’acte of ympost and custome of wynes, the acte for the atteyndor 
of the late earle of Desmond and others mencioned in that acte, the acte 
for the atteyndor of John Browne of Knockmonhy and others men¬ 
cioned in that act, the acte concerning the avoiding of fraudulent con¬ 
veyances made by the late rebells in Ireland, the acte against fordging 
etc. of evidences and writings etc., the acte concernyng wilfull perjurye, 
the acte against fordging of forreyne coyne etc., 34 and the acte concernyng 
leases to be good for xxi yeres against the issue of tenaunts in tailes. 85 
And the same daye his lordship did end and dissolve 36 the parliament. 

“ Manuscript damaged. 

* Christopher St. Lawrence, eighth lord Howth (Q. £. C., Peerage , iv. 273). These 
four signatures are autographs. 

M John Long, archbishop of Armagh, appointed by Perrot under warrant from 
Elizabeth dated 7 July 1584 (Cotton, Fasti, iii. 19). 

“ David Neyland or Neland, bishop of Kildare (ibid. ii. 231). 

“ Vide supra, n. 14. 

" Manuscript damaged. 

u Irish Statutes, 28 Eliz. c. 2; 28 Eliz. c. 9; 28 Eliz, c. 4; 28 Eliz. c. 7; 

28 Eliz. c. 8; 28 Eliz. c. 5; 28 Eliz. c. 3; 28 Eliz. c. 1; and 28 EUz. c. 6, respec¬ 
tively (Statutes at Large, Ireland, i. 400 seqq.). In the margin opposite to each of the 
shore nine acts there is a cross with the words ( dep. le voet ’ by the first of them. 

“ In margin: * dep. se avisera.' 

M * prorogue and adjoroe the parliament to tho cancelled. 
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Reviews of Books 


UrJcundenlehre. Von W. Erben, L. Schmitz-Kallexberg und O. Red- 

lich. III. Teil: Die Privaturkunden des Mittelalters. Von Oswald 

Redlich. (Munchen : Oldenbourg, 1911.) 

This extremely compact and serviceable handbook epitomizes a large 
amount of special literature, and gives a quantity of detailed information 
in a convenient form. For purposes of study we should have welcomed 
a companion volume giving a small chronological series of typical docu¬ 
ments. For purposes of reference an index would have been useful. But 
the book is admirably planned ; and with the help of the table of contents 
there is not much difficulty in discovering the facts of which one stands 
in need. At the head of each chapter there is a short bibliography referring 
the student to representative collections of facsimiles and printed docu¬ 
ments. 

Professor Redlich follows the historical order of development, tracing 
the evolution of the private charter from Roman times to the sixteenth 
century, and insisting more upon changes which are common to all coun¬ 
tries, or to well-marked groups of countries, than upon local peculiarities. 
To generalize is no easy matter in dealing with a subject which is usually 
handled from a local point of view ; but he has faced the difficulty and has 
overcome it. He focusses the attention of the reader upon the most perfect 
(because the most useful) form of legal document—the Betveisurkunde 
—which, if authentic, is taken by the law-courts as conclusive testimony. 
In all ages the problem of the draftsman has been to devise a form or forms 
of legal document which will be accepted in evidence. The main difficulty 
for him is to discover some simple and trustworthy method of authentica¬ 
tion, by which the genuine document can be distinguished from the forgery. 
The necessary tests must vary with the state of culture and the forms of 
government. Some types of the Betveisurkunde are of no practical utility 
in an illiterate age; others postulate the existence of public archives 
which are secure against destruction and can be readily consulted ; others 
call for a trained class of notaries with professional traditions and (we may 
almost say) a system of trade-marks. Finally, and most important, the 
Betveisurkunde cannot exist in any shape or form until the law of evidence 
had been reduced to something like scientific shape. The history of the 
Betveisurkunde is then intimately connected with the history of institu¬ 
tions, of legal ideals, of general culture. The form which the document 
assumes, the manner in which it will be authenticated, the degree of weight 
which it will be allowed, depend upon general social conditions. It is by 
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basting on this truth that Professor Redlich gives unity and interest 
to what at first seems a highly technical branch of study. Agarn and again 
he returns to the problem of authentication, to show how it creates new 
forms, new processes, new professions, and new public departments. 

The earliest Roman form of the Beweisurkunde was a simple agreement 
or deed of gift, written in the autograph of one of the contracting parties 
(chirographum). This document was sometimes sealed, but it is doubtful 
if the seals had evidential value. Either the risk of forgery, or the growing 
illiteracy of the Italian population, led to a change m the fourth century. 
Henceforth the imperial law insisted upon the registration of private 
documents in provincial or municipal archives (acta, gesta municipalia). 
The practice of registration (insinuatio) survived the downfall of the Western 
Empire; the gesta municipalia were sometimes used for this purpose in 
Italy until the eighth, m Gaul until the nrnth century. But the gesta 
did not long survive the destruction of the Roman municipality; and 
neither the Franks nor the Lombards provided an alternative method of 
registration. As a substitute there sprang up m Italy a new type of legal 
instrument, which owed its validity as evidence to the fact that it was 
prepared and attested by a notary public. The notaries formed a pro¬ 
fessional caste, in which office descended from father to son; and they 
were organized in guilds, which possessed their stereotyped traditions 
of script and legal formulae. It was, therefore, not difficult to verify the 
work of a notary, even after his death; his heirs and his guild-brethren 
could supply the needful tests. The Italian notariate proved a successful 
and a long-lived institution, which was only destroyed in the general 
upheaval of the revolutionary and Napoleonic period. But north of the 
Alps there were difficulties in the way of adopting the notarial instrument. 
We find, it is true, a professional class of scribes among the Visigoths, the 
Burgundians, and the Ripuarian Franks. Traces of the class are found as 
late as the tenth century. But German law and German prejudice were 
hostile to the Beiceisurkunde. A private charter might be produced in 
evidence; but the man who produced it might be challenged, first to prove 
its authenticity with oath-helpers, and then to defend it in single combat. 
No wonder that an oral transaction, conducted before witnesses and with 
symbolic ceremonies, was generally preferred. For private transactions 
the charter fell into desuetude. It was necessary to keep, for purposes of 
reference, a memorandum recording the terms of each transaction and 
enumerating the witnesses. But this had no legal force; it was not 
evidence. In the nrnth century the Anglo-Saxons invented a new form 
of chirographum , the tripartite mdenture, of which one copy was deposited 
in the public archives, while the other two were given to the mterested 
parties. And this chirographum , borrowed by the Franks from England, 
was used all over northern Europe in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
But for some reason, possibly because of the rarity of public archives 
or the difficulty of consulting them, the chirographum only enjoyed a 
panning vogue in Germany and France ; though it was used as late as the 
sixteenth century in some of the free towns of Flanders, Hainault, and 
northern France. It was the sealed document which ultimately restored 
the credit of the Beweisurkunde, 
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Seals, of course, had been used for centuries by kings, by royal officials, 
and by bishops; from the tenth century onwards we find them occasionally 
used by private persons of high rank. But in the twelfth century they 
become more common; every man who is of status to grant a charter 
begins to affix his private seal. The growth of heraldry fostered the 
practice ; for a seal which represented armorial bearings could be iden¬ 
tified by the most illiterate. But probably the influence of the church 
had more to do with the growth of the new fashion. A decretal of 
Alexander III provides that, if the witnesses of a document are dead, 
it shall not be accepted in evidence unless it is written by a public notary 
or sealed with an authentic seal (1159). The effect was to make it neces¬ 
sary, in every country except Italy, that a document which might be 
challenged in the courts-Christian should be duly sealed. The secular 
courts followed the lead of the canon law. At first they admitted the seal 
as a proof of authenticity, when the witnesses were dead. Then, advancing 
another step, they accepted either the witnesses or the seal as a sufficient 
proof. Finally, in the Schtoabenspiegel (about 1275) we are told that the 
seal is better evidence than the witnesses. But this confidence in 
the seal was shaken by several causes. A seal might be stolen; 
it might be counterfeited; the impression might be detached from 
one document and attached to another. Further difficulties were 
caused by the practice of passing on a seal from father to son; and 
by the use of one seal in common among brothers and near kinsmen. In 
the sixteenth century we find that the autograph signature is generally 
regarded as a better mark of authenticity; in France it is even made 
compulsory that ail legal documents shall be signed by the parties. Further, 
we find in northern Europe a tendency to revert to older tests. In France, 
in parts of Germany, in Bohemia, we find imitations of the Italian notariate. 
Registration again comes into fashion ; notaries keep records of the trans¬ 
actions that pass through their hands; great men have their chanceries 
which keep registers of letters issued; public law-courts undertake to 
record the agreements made or published before them. 

Professor Redlich justly remarks in his preface that the author of 
a manual cannot be expected to repair the omissions of research. He has 
confined his attention to those classes of documents which have been not 
only collected but also methodically analysed. He is therefore chiefly con¬ 
cerned with the private charters of France, Italy, and the Empire. He does 
not deal systematically with documents of Hungarian or Slavonic origin ; 
but he gives interesting accounts of the loca credtbUia in Hungary (p. 176), 
and of the methods of public registration in Bohemia (p. 196) and Poland 
(p. 199). He has little to say about England after the Norman conquest, 
although he devotes a section to Anglo-Saxon charters (pp. 45-7), and 
reminds us that England is the native soil of the medieval chirographum 
(pp. 97-8). He does not call attention to Birch’s Cartularium Saxonicum , 
or to Earle’s Land-Charters ; he does not seem to have used the studies 
of Mr. Stevenson and Dr. Round on the subject of the West-Saxon chancery; 
nor does he mention Professor Larson’s work on the King's Household . 
We cannot help feeling that, slight as is the literature of English 
diplomatic, he might easily have noticed the various expedients by 
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which English lawyers and statesmen provided for the authentication 
and preservation of private charters. No profound research would have 
been necessary for descriptions of the final concord, the recovery, the 
itupeximus , and the system of chancery enrolments. He might have 
reminded his readers that the printed materials for the study of English 
private charters are remarkably copious ; and that the typical forms are 
well illustrated in Round’s Ancient Charters and in the Formulate Anglica - 
mm of Thomas Madox. And it is curious that he should omit to mention 
Domesday Book in describing the Polyptycha (p. 12) and the Lehenbucher 
(p. 160) of continental Europe. H. W. C. Davis. 


Palaeographies Iberica , Fac-Similes de Manuscrits Espagnols et Portugais 

(ix®-xv« siecles) avec Notices et Transcriptions. Par John M. 

Burn am, Professeur h l’Universit6 de Cincinnati. l er Fasc. (Paris : 

Champion, 1912.) 

The two most eminent palaeographers of the past century, Delisle and 
Traube, have made it clear that future progress in our knowledge of 
palaeography must come from the investigation of individual schools 
of writing, as well as from minute studies of special problems (such, for 
instance, as abbreviations) common to all the schools. Apart from 
Delisle’s study of the Tours school, Ewald and Loewe’s Exempla Scripturae 
Ymgothicae , and Professor Lindsay’s monographs on the early Irish and 
Welsh scripts, we have no works treating of particular types of Latin 
writing. It is as a contribution to this class of regional palaeography 
that we are to consider Professor Bumam’s Palaeographia Iberica. The 
present part, which contains twenty plates of collotype facsimiles, excel¬ 
lently produced, is only the first instalment of a publication which is to 
comprise about 300 plates. There is no introduction ; and we have only 
the publisher’s announcement to tell us that the work is to be a collection 
of facsimiles from Spanish'and Portuguese manuscripts written in Latin or 
in the Romanic dialects of the two countries and ranging over a period 
from the ninth to the fifteenth centuries, the majority of the specimens 
being taken from manuscripts written in Romanic. The undertaking is 
justified on the ground that we have no important work on Spanish 
palaeography, and none whatever on Portuguese palaeography. But 
Professor BurnanTs method of selection and arrangement is not clear. 
The collection begins with a facsimile from a manuscript written in the 
year 828. The next specimen is dated 1155. Plate 3 is also of the twelfth 
century, but plate 4 is of the fourteenth. Plates 5-10 are of the twelfth 
century. Eight out of the first ten plates are devoted to illustrating writing 
during one generation, from a. d. 1155 to 1189. Plates 11-15 are taken from 
three manuscripts, dated a.d. 12lo. The following three are of the four¬ 
teenth century, the last two of the fifteenth. There are no facsimiles from 
manuscripts of the tenth or eleventh centuries. Of the twenty plates, 
one is taken from a Spanish manuscript, and nineteen from manuscripts 
which belonged to the Portuguese monasteries of Alcoba^a and Lorvao, 
and are now preserved at Lisbon. Only two plates illustrate Visigothic 
handwriting, the remaining eighteen being examples of ordinary Caroline 
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minuscule in its different phases of transformation from the twelfth to 
the fifteenth century. Palaeographically interesting, besides the Visi¬ 
goth ic specimens (plates 1 and 5), are plate 2, which, though in ordinary 
minuscule, shows old Visigothic elements, plate 18 for the different hands 
it contains, and plate 19 for the curious type df writing. 

The manuscripts reproduced contain, as was to be expected, chiefly 
works of patristic or ecclesiastical interest, e.g. Augustine, Gregory, Beatus, 
Petrus Cellariensis, Johannes de Paredes, lives of saints, monastic rules, 
and theological tracts. Historically interesting are plate 1 (Lex Romana 
Visigothorum), plate 2 (cartulary of Santa Cruz at Coimbra), and plate 18 
(annals of the same church). The last plate is in Portuguese, as well as 
plates 4 and 19 (translations of St. Benedict’s rule) and plate 20 (rules 
of the Cistercian order). Plates 14 and 15 offer interesting facsimiles 
illustrating the sign language. 

If the first instalment, with its small proportion of Visigothic manu¬ 
scripts, may be regarded as representative of Professor Bumam’s design, 
it is evident that his work will not supplant the publication of Ewald 
and Loewe, to which we still owe nearly all we know of Visigothic writing. 
And if the following parts of the work are to contain the same proportion 
as this of relatively recent Portuguese manuscripts, it would seem doubtful 
whether the gain to palaeography can be such as to justify so extensive 
a collection. The main object of the work, as stated in the announcement, 
is to give as many facsimiles as possible of Spanish and Portuguese manu¬ 
scripts written in the vernacular. If this is true, its importance lies rather 
in the field of modern philology than of palaeography. The present 
fasciculus, however, containing as it does only dated facsimiles, all but 
one of them new, is a welcome contribution to our palaeographical 
material. 

Professor Bumam gives a transcription of each plate and a description 
of the manuscript, with a bibliography and some palaeographical remarks 
on the writing, abbreviations, punctuation, and other small points. On the 
whole, this part of the publication is disappointing. The most important 
facts about a manuscript are those relating to its date and origin. For 
these facts Professor Burnam seems to rely wholly on older authorities, 
whom he cites in their language, usually without comment. Dates are 
assigned to plates 5, 6, 11, and 12 without any reason or justification 
being given in the description. When one recalls the well-known instances 
of impossible dates traditionally assigned to Spanish manuscripts—and 
Portuguese manuscripts are palaeographically inseparable from Spanish 
—one realizes how incumbent it is upon the modern editor to deal 
with his evidence in a severely critical spirit. Professor Burnam should 
not have passed over without comment and elucidation the dated 
subscriptions of the Alcoba 9 a manuscripts, when an authority like 
Paul Ewald had warned scholars against too easy trust in these sub¬ 
scriptions. ‘ Dazu bemerke ich,’ says Ewald, ‘ dass auf die Schreiber- 
notizen der Hss. von Alcoba 9 a wenig Gewicht zu legen sei. G. Loewe 
glaubt, eine systematische Faischung dieser Eintragungen nachweisen 
zu konnen.* Ewald also reminds us, on the authority of Bonaventura, 
not all the Alcoba 9 a manuscripts are necessarily of Portuguese 
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origin, since many of them, presented to the monastery by Alphonse I 
of Portugal, came from Clairvaux in France. 1 

Professor Bumam’s method of citing authorities is slipshod. The oldest 
catalogue of Alcoba 9 a manuscripts was published in Lisbon in 1775, under 
the title Index Codicum Bibliothecae Alcobatiae, &c. This is cited simply as 
the Index of 1775. Paul Ewald’s important account of Spanish manuscripts, 
entitled ‘ Reise nach Spanien im Winter 1878 auf 1879 ’, published in 
the Neues Archtv , vi. (1880) 219-398, appears as ‘ Ewald’s Reisebericht ’— 
a reference which is sure to puzzle many readers. The title of Bonaventura’s 
history of the monastery of Alcoba^a is never cited in full, and the same 
unfortunate brevity deprives other references of their usefulness. The 
transcriptions are fairly correct, to judge by the first ten plates examined. 
Some errors have, however, crept in. The gravest occurs on pi. 1, 1. 1, 
Visigothic t being misread for ct ; on the same line, consistency demands 
IUius with i-longa; pares should be parem (p. 2, last line of section 
Bcriture). The following corrections may be noted : pi. 2,1.19, prophefam ; 
pi. 3,1.14, martyns, 1.19, oct obris ( ris at the end of 1.19 goes with confesso 
at the end of 1.18), 1. 20, cletiano ; pi. 4, 1. 3, iesu ; pi. 5,1. 1, iesu f 1. 12, 
abyssi ; pi. 6, 1.19, tuum ; pi. 7,1.1, dotwinws, 1.9*, gramas, 1.17 a , Scr'i'ptus ; 
pi. 9,1.13, monasterii. Misprints in the other descriptions are not wanting. 
The abbreviations have not been collected as carefully as they deserve. 
My notes on the Paris MS. Lat. 4667 (pi. 1) show some abbreviations which 
should have been included: idt = idest, f=»n, no=non, nr e=nostre, oms= 
omnes, ppr=propter, ul=t?ef. Of the Portuguese manuscripts I cannot 
speak, not having examined them. The long lists of liaisons which are given 
in full do not seem to serve any purpose. The titles of plates 2 and 8 should 
have been in Latin. Plate 3 should be headed ‘ Martyrologium ’ not 
‘ Kalendarium \ Attention has been called to these errors and faults 
of method because the success of Professor Burnam’s undertaking will 
depend upon the elimination of similar defects from the parts which are 
atill to appear. E. A. Loew. 

InverUaires des Archives de la Belgique; Chartes et Cartulaires des Duches 
de Brabant et de Limbourg et des Pays <T Outre-Meuse. Premiere partie. 
Tomes i-v. (Brussels: Hayez, 1910-13.) 

The method adopted in this publication of the Belgian archives is chrono¬ 
logical, the series of documents extending from 1154 to 1374 and numbering 
3,800. The editor, M. Alphonse Verkooren, has begun with the loose 
documents, reserving the analysis of the cartularies for the second part. 
The work will be completed by a preface in which the cartularies will be 
described, and abstracts given of all deeds now lost, which can be proved by 
ancient inventories or otherwise to have existed formerly in the archives 
of the realm, and a key is to be provided showing the collections from 
which they are derived and the relation between their ancient and their 
present arrangement. This ought always to be done, but is unhappily 
by no means a universal practice. The first section, now before 
us, presents a series of abstracts, in strict chronological order, of all 

1 Neues Arehiv der OeseUschaft fUr dltere deutsehe Oeschichtskunde , vi. (1880) 393. 
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the loose documents. Vidimus or, as we call them in England, 
Inspeximus charters are broken up into the separate documents of which 
they are composed, the substance of each being given under its own 
date. The abstracts are numbered consecutively, and the number of the 
abstract is also the number of the document in its class. When a document 
is printed from a vidimus , there can of course be no corresponding original 
and the number of the vidimus is given in a foot-note. This system has the 
disadvantage of leaving blank numbers in the series of actual deeds in the 
repository, a fertile source of trouble to the archivist, but we are not 
informed what expedient is employed to remedy this defect. The date 
clause of each document is next printed in its original language and form, 
followed by a modern version of the place and date. The abstracts are 
in French, the local and personal names being given in their modern 
forms, followed in many cases by those of the document in italic type. 
A note follows in smaller type giving a description of the document and 
of its seals if any; to this is added another note stating in what cartu¬ 
laries, if any, a transcript of it is found, and if and where it has been 
printed. In the index local and personal names are indexed under their 
♦ modem forms, with cross-references where necessary from the forms which 
appear in the documents. In the first volume these forms appear in the 
index, whether they are included in the text or not: this exceptional treat¬ 
ment is of course on account of the early date of the first documents. 

This systematic arrangement, well planned and well executed, is an 
index of the extent to which record-keeping on the Continent has become 
a profession with recognized and standardized methods; but it is open to 
one objection, which, however, loses most of its sting when it is remembered 
that the first volume, published in 1910, must have been planned a good 
many years before. Chronological arrangement is only justifiable when the 
natural arrangement of the documents is lost beyond recall. No doubt 
the index to each volume will enable the attentive reader to reconstruct to 
some extent the original grouping of the deeds, and their dislocation is very 
probably in no way due to M. Verkooren; but his proposal to deal with the 
cartularies on the same principle raises a doubt whether he has sufficiently 
grasped, even in the light of the work of MM. Mueller, Feith, and Fruin, 
the real importance of the accidental association of documents in determin¬ 
ing their history. It is to be hoped that the preface will contain some account 
of the history of the loose documents as well as of the cartularies. These 
loose documents are mainly of the 14th century, since including exemplifica¬ 
tions there are only 178 of earlier date, while the last volume (nos. 2,901- 
3,800) only covers two years, and is largely occupied with receipts for 
compensation for horses or armour lost at the battle of Baesweiler. 

The volumes, as might be expected, contain a fair number of documents 
interesting to English historians. Nos. 278, 279, 280, 282, are original 
letters relating to the Saint-Sardos and Montpezat episodes—one wonders 
how they got to Brussels, and why M. Verkooren speaks of ‘ Saint-Sacerdos ’. 
And there are of course the documents connected with Edward I’s marriage 
of his daughter Margaret to the son of John I of Brabant, and various 
treaties and concessions of trading privileges by Edward III. Two of 
these are dated at ‘ Everwick ’, which the index explains is a localite du 
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Yorkshire, a combination of knowledge and ignorance which it would be 
hard to parallel in a British publication. Other documents of interest are 
no. 157, a political letter of Edward I to John II of Brabant, dated 
15 August 1295 ; and no. 1374 with an allusion to the employment of 
English archers for the defence of Lierre in 1357. Nos. 605 and 606, relating 
to the projected marriage of Edward the Black Prince and Margaret, 
daughter of John III of Brabant, have some good English seals which might 
be worth examining. C. Johnson. 

Beitrdge zur Geschichte van Lesbos im vierten Jahrhundert v. Chr. Von 

Dr. Hans Pistorius. (Bonn : Marcus & Weber, 1913.) 

Dr. Pistorius declares in his preface that the history of Lesbos has been 
unduly neglected by scholars, and sets himself in the present monograph 
to remedy this defect, so far at least as the period 411-301 b.c. is con¬ 
cerned. His painstaking and exhaustive account occupies only 178 pages, 
from cover to cover, and proves that Lesbos played a quite insignificant 
part in Greek history from 411 onwards; nevertheless, it raises several 
questions of some interest. For example, a note on p. 14 rightly rejects, 
though without argument, the view (held by Beloch, Busolt, E. Meyer, 
and others) that the Spartan navarch entered on office in midsummer. 
Xenophon tells us distinctly (Hell. i. 5. 1) that Lysander was sent out to 
succeed Kratesippidas, because the latter's term of office as navarch was 
over not long before Alcibiades sailed from Andros to Samos, and therefore 
in September. Lysander, in turn, wapeXrjXvOoro^ fj&rj rov \p6vov (Hell. 
i. 6. 1), was succeeded by Kallikratidas, whose term of office had not 
expired in August 406 (battle of Arginusae). 1 Dr. Pistorius is also right 
when he argues (Exkurs ii) against the astounding statement of Boeraer, 
E. Meyer, and Kahrstedt (he should not have included Beloch) that 
Agesilaus was navarch for 395-4. It may be added that the power of 
appointing the navarch, then entrusted to the king, was probably nothing 
more than a temporary return to original custom. 

Another point of interest which is treated acutely and correctly is the 
mysterious dpxciov of I. G. xii, 2. n. 3 = Ditt. SyU* 914 : Acvkw *<u ol 
TaX$c? avrov MvtiXtjvoiois t8<xrav rcXctv irvpu>v l(rjKo<rnjv aTrXrjv kcu 
{ rcrrjKcoTTjv ap\€Lov fUxpi Select ftvpta&ov. Dittenberger wavers between 
two explanations : either the Mytileneans paid ^ ^ for the first 100,000 
medimni, and after that only ^; or else they paid ^ for the first 100,000 
medimni, and after that fa. He makes no attempt to explain apxtlov, 
beyond pointing out that it is in apposition to ivtvrjKwrnjy. Dr. Pistorius 
suggests that Leucon imposed on exporters of corn an export tax of fa 
(as we know from other sources), and an additional tax called the d px*lov y 
which was either fa as stated here, or perhaps usually fa t and like 
the export tax reduced by half for Mytilene. He professes not to know 
what the precise meaning of the word is, and not to understand exactly 
Theodore Beinach’s explanation, ‘ droit d’archives ’; but his own words 
(‘modem mdchte man vielleicht Stempelsteuer o. a. sagen ’) convict him 

1 It is also clear from these considerations that the date of Alcibiades’ return 
to Athens, according to Xenophon, was 408 b. c., not 407. 
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of understanding quite well that the ap^nov or ‘ office-tax * was levied to 
meet the expenses of the officials appointed to assess and collect the 
export tax. As to the limitation to 100,000 medimni, which neither 
Dittenberger nor Dr. Pistorius explains, the reason is clear from a fact 
pointed out by the former—in the simplest possible Latin; so why does 
Dr. Pistorius interpolate ‘ wenn ich ihn recht veretehe * ?—namely, that 
this would be about the quantity required by Mytilene for its own use. 
Leucon accordingly limited the privilege to this amount, in order to 
prevent enterprising Mytileneans from exporting for sale to less favoured 
states. Similarly, he allowed Athenians to export without paying any 
export tax, but only when the corn was for the Athenian market. Demos¬ 
thenes, by the way, expressly mentions the rptaxoary, but is silent 
about the a px&ov ; the context, I think, makes it certain that Leucon 
removed the former only (xx. 32). 

Some points may be noted in w T hich the writer’s usual acuteness has 
failed him. On p. 43 we read: ‘ Die Morder [of Philiscus, the friend of 
Ariobarzanes] gingen nach Lesbos, wo ihnen Demosthenes durch den 
Hinweis auf Harmodios und Aristogeiton eine sichere Freistatt zu erwirken 
suchte.’ Here the reference is to the speech against Aristocrates, which 
belongs to 352 b. c. —eleven years after the death of Philiscus. Demosthenes 
expressly refers to the matter as * an event of the past ’, and merely asks 
what would have happened to the fair fame of Athens if such a proposal as 
that of Aristocrates had been made and carried by the friends of Philiscus 
in 363 (xxiii. 141-3). 

The first note on p. 42 discusses the arpartia cis Wivrikrpnqv mentioned 
in the ninth oration of Isaeus. Dr. Pistorius proceeds on the assumption 
that it was some one of the expeditions sent to the East by Athens between 
370 and 360 B.c.; and decides in favour of that dispatched in 366, when 
Timotheus went to help Ariobarzanes in his revolt. Mytilene being 
an ally of Athens throughout, the Greek phrase is supposed to mean that 
Timotheus made the Lesbian city his head-quarters at the outset. The 
speech of Isaeus deals with the alleged will of one Astyphilus, who died 
during the expedition in question; he went out, says Isaeus, pxr a t<*v 
ci? MvtiA rjvrfv oTpaTUDTwv (§ 1), as a volunteer (§ 15); he was alleged to have 
handed his will to Hierocles ore cis MvriXi^vrjv cftcAAcv itarXtlv (§ 6), and to 
have made it ore cis MvnX-qvrjv c^cVAci crrparcrd/xcvo? (§ 14); his last campaign 
was rj cis rrjv MvriXrjvrjv arpartia iv y arrtOavt (§ 14). Note the way in which 
the fact is insisted upon, that it was an expedition to Mytilene —surely 
an impossible way of referring to the important campaign in which 
Timotheus captured Samos, helped Ariobarzanes so efficiently as to obtain 
from him Sestos and Crithote, and worked brilliantly in the Chalcidic 
peninsula. This would hold good, even if we knew that Timotheus had 
visited Mytilene. Now, Isaeus tells us (§ 14) that Astyphilus 

irp&rov fikv i(TTparev(Taro cis K opivOov, circiTa cis ©erraAiai', in 8c rov 
%r)P<uKov iroXtfwv air avra, #cai aAAcxrc oirov mp alaOdvoiro aTpdnvpua crvAAcyo- 
jifvov, diravra\oi airthrjp.tL \o\aywv. 

His career as a soldier thus began in 394, when the Athenians sent 
troops to join those of Corinth and other states against Sparta. The 
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‘ Theban war * is that between Sparta and Thebes, 378-371 b.c. ; in the 
interval comes Astyphilus’s Thessalian campaign. We have no other 
information that fighting went on in Thessaly between 394 and 378 ; and 
the last sentence of the quotation is also a warning that there are other 
lacunae in our knowledge. I do not doubt that ‘ the expedition to Mytilene ’ 
is one of these gaps ; and the above considerations render the guess put 
forward by Mr. Wyse (Speeches of Isaeus , p. 627) much more probable than 
that of Dt. Pistorius. Mr. Wyse writes : 

Mytilene was one of the first adherents of the second Athenian league, and in accor¬ 
dance with the terms of the alliance had a right to demand assistance from Athens 
against an assailant. It is possible that in 369-8 b.c. the Mytilenaeans were embroiled 
with the Samians, who stood aloof from the Athenian league, or with the Persians 
on the mainland, where Mytilene once had possessions. 

The fourth excursus is strangely confused. Its title is ‘ Die Reihenfolge 
des Eintritts der sechs Grundungsstadte in den zweiten Seebund ’, and 
it begins thus: 

Judeich hat die Vermutung ausgesprochen, dass in dem attischen Psephisma 
(1.6. iL 17) 1 die Namen der sechs Grundungsstadte nicht genau in zeitlicher Reihenfolge 
eingetragen zu sein brauchen, vielmehr die Anordnung, wie sie Diodor xv, 28 gibt, 
richtig sein wird. Das lasst sich wohl noch eingehender beweisen. 

The first comment to make is that Diodorus gives us no information 
whatever about the professed subject of the excursus; what he tells us 
is the order in which at faro AaxcSai/tonovs rrray/xcrai 7roA.cis cast off 
Sparta and became allies of Athens, whereas Dr. Pistorius is dealing with* 
the order in which they were actually sworn as members of the second 
Athenian confederacy. The latter came into being in 377, and there 
had been no farvriTayfUvcu ttoAcis since the king’s peace. Secondly, 
Dr. Pistorius, immediately after declaring that Diodorus’s order is * dur- 
chaus richtig puts Thebes fourth, although Diodorus expressly places 
it after the other five. In the third place, such evidence as we possess 
is used in a very violent and most unsatisfactory manner. For instance, 
Byzantium is placed second, ‘Weil in seinem Eintrittsvertrag 2 Z. 7 nur 
das Bundnis mit Chios genannt und keine anderen Bundesgenossen voraus- 
gesetzt werden ’ (p. 113) ; but the words are, cW Bu£avriovs ’Afc/mW crv/i- 
fia^ ovs kcu rtov dXkoiv <rvp.pA\iDv’ ttjv Sc <rvp.pja\Cav ttvai avrois Kadair€p Xtois. 
Besides, though we see from the declaratory decree of Aristoteles that 
the treaty made with Chios was taken as the model for the new confederacy, 
it does not follow that any deductions are to be made from this fact with 
regard to chronology. Thus the admission treaty with Chalcis in Euboea, 3 
which every one puts in the second group of allies, enumerates the terms 
and makes no mention of the treaty with Chios ; indeed, if it were not for 
the words at the end (irapa ra Soypara tu)v avfjLfid^wv) one might think 
it a treaty between Chalcis and Athens alone. Finally, it is quite un¬ 
scientific to reject the order indicated by the list appended to the decree 

1 The decree of Aristoteles (Ditt. SyU.* 79 = Hicks and Hill, 101. 

* I. G. ii. 19 «Ditt. SyU .» 79 = Hicks and Hill, 100. 

* I. G. ii. 17 b« Ditt. SyU .* 81« Hicks and Hill, 102. 
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of Aristoteles without bringing forward some explanation of that order; 
yet Dr. Pistorius leaves this point untouched. I t hink that the explanation 
is suggested by the admission treaty with Methymna ; 4 we see there that 
the name of the state was inscribed on the pillar as soon as its formal 
request for admission to the confederacy had been received and granted. „ 
Among other points of interest that might be noted is the excellent 
account of the coinage of Mytilene from 440 to 850 b.c., about which, 
by the way, Dr. Pistorius says : ‘ Merkwurdigerweise sind diese Munzen 
bisher in ihrer Bedeutung nicht erkannt worden.’ But numismatists have 
not neglected it, as the references show ; while if historians have done so, 
it is for the simple reason that it possesses no importance whatever. 

High praise is due, in conclusion, to the manner in which the author 
has done his work. He gives an appendix dealing fully with Lesbian 
epigraphy; a chronological table, giving the year, the date within the 
year when possible, and a reference to the paragraph dealing with the 
event; and a remarkably good index, which also gives dates. His equip¬ 
ment is not without gaps : for instance, he does not seem to know of 
Mr. Wyse’s edition of Isaeus or Mr. Marshall’s monograph on the second 
Athenian confederacy; but he is none the less a scholar who has read 
widely, and is free from that reproach which Beloch has recently levelled 
with justice against German scholarship in general. W. A. Goligher. 

Topographie de Thessalonique . Par 0. Tafrali. (Paris : Geuthner, 1913.) 
Thessalonique au quatorzieme sikde. Par 0. Tafrali. (Paris : Geuthner, 
1913.) 

Since the appearance of Tafel’s De Thessalonica exusque agro in 1839, 
the general history of Thessalonica, which after the Saracen conquests 
of Alexandria and Antioch was the second city in the East Roman empire, 
has been rather neglected, though much has been written about its remark¬ 
able churches, and the excellent local archaeologist P. N. Papageorgiu 
has published valuable studies on the antiquities of his town. In these 
companion books, M. Tafrali—who formerly held a post in the Museum of 
Bucharest, and is a pupil of M. Charles Diehl who contributes prefaces—has 
not only taken advantage of all that has been done since Tafel, but has 
broken new ground. In his Topographic he has done for the walls of 
Thessalonica what Mr. van Millingen did for the walls of Constantinople ; 
and the twin volume supplies a picture of the municipal institutions and 
life of the city which are of the first importance for the history of Byzantine 
civilization. Three or four years ago it was rumoured that the walls were to 
be demolished. M. Tafrali hastened to the spot and was enabled to pursue 
a methodical examination of the ramparts. Nor was he too soon, for though 
the threatened act of vandalism was not fully carried out (and recent 
events have permanently averted the danger), some of the remains have 
been destroyed. M. Tafrali has established satisfactorily that the existing 
circuit of walls was built towards the end of the fourth century and is 
thus somewhat older than the walls of Constantinople. The original 
structure was of course extensively changed in the course of time; in 

4 I. G. ii. 5 n. 18 b-Ditt. SyU* 82-Hicks and Hill, 103. 
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consequence of the damage done by sieges, frequent restorations were 
needed, and many parts had to be rebuilt or fortified anew. The date 
depends on an imperfect inscription which ascribes the building of the 
walls to Hormisdas. 

Tfi\f(TLV apprjKTOiq *Opyxur8as c&TcActrtrc 
ttJvSc iroAiv . . . 

If the second verse were complete, it might determine the identity of 
Hormisdas. The conjecture that he is the pope of that name (who visited 
Constantinople in the reign of Justin I) has nothing to be said for it. I 
have no doubt that M. Tafrali is right in identifying him with Hormisdas 
junior, who served Theodosius the Great and seems to have been at 
Thessalonica when the emperor was residing there about a.d. 380. Another 
chronological question has probably been settled correctly by the author, 
the date of the existing church of St. Demetrius, which Texier for technical 
reasons assigned to the fifth century, but Laurent, on the ground that the 
original building was entirely destroyed by fire about 690, placed at the 
end of the seventh century. M. Tafrali shows that Texier was right. 
The conflagration occurred in the reign of Heraclius, and only partially 
damaged the church. 

A good-sized plan of the town, a plan of the walls, and numerous 
excellent illustrations facilitate the study of his very complete discussion 
of structural and topographical details. He cites in full all the important 
inscriptions, some of which (cf. pp. 46, 47, 49) present unsolved enigmas. 
But he should not have stumbled over the second verse on the Manuel 
Tower: 

rjy€tp€ tovSc irvpyov avr<3 T€i\lia. 

He would read <rvv t<3 tcix»V» but is quite correct and idiomatic 

( = <TVV ttUTW TW T€L^lw). 


In the fourteenth century Thessalonica played a more leading part 
than perhaps at any time in her history. Her local politics were for some 
years closely intertwined with the dynastic struggles of the empire, and 
she may be considered responsible for the Hesychastic controversy. Not 
only are the contemporary sources relatively abundant, but many of 
them are writings of men who played prominent parts in the events. 
Using this material M. Tafrali has been able to extract the general features 
of the municipal constitution, and the interest of his work transcends 
both the place and the time. For the institutions which are first clearly 
revealed at this late period existed from of old, and we can infer more or 
less similar institutions elsewhere. If we remember how little has been 
known about the internal government of the cities of the later Empire 
(apart from Byzantium itself), the importance of M. Tafraii’s investigation 
may be realized. But this does not exhaust the interest of his work. 
He brings for the first time into full relief the significance of the democratic 
movement which resulted in the temporary government of the Zealots, 
and he shows how the course of the Hesychastic controversy was connected 
with the struggle between the poor and the rich. Thessalonica was the 
moet enlightened seat of the new Hellenism of the age, and the Hesychastic 
VOL. XXIX.—NO. CXIII. K 
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dispute was the form which the opposition between the Church and this 
intellectual movement assumed. The * intellectuals * espoused the cause 
of the oppressed. The interests of the nobles and Cantacuzenus at their 
head were identical with those of the monks who were rich landlords and 
wanted nothing less than administrative reforms destined to raise the con¬ 
dition of the poor. It was thus for political reasons and not on its merits that 
the cause of the Hesychasts, protected by Cantacuzenus, triumphed; and 
the triumph meant not only a victory of obscurantism over a renaissance, 
but also the defeat of the efforts of the poorer classes, guided by the 
humanists, to ‘ secure a place in the sun \ 

The municipal affairs of Thessalonica were conducted by means of 
a Synkletos or Buie, consisting mainly, but perhaps not exclusively, 
of nobles, a popular Ekklesia, and two executive archons. One of these 
magistrates was elected by the people, the other was ex offido the governor 
of the Theme of Macedonia, who resided in the city, and he was also 
ex officio chairman of the Buie. The governor is designated variously as 
archon, dux, epitropos, dioikStes, ‘ et, par esprit d’archalsme, eparque 
ou hyparque/ But what was his official title in regard to his theme ? 
In the tenth century it was strategos, but this apparently is not applied 
to him in the fourteenth. The author notes, ‘ le titre officiel avait pre- 
cedemment plusieurs fois change/ and gives a couple of instances; we 
could wish that he had traced it more fully. As to the title of eparch, 
which is cited from a document of the monastery of Zographu, ‘ esprit 
d’archaisme ’ is perhaps hardly pertinent. For eparch was not an archaic 
title ; it was still the official name of the urban prefect of Constantinople ; 
and this would probably suffice to explain a loose application to the 
governor of Thessalonica in his municipal capacity. But it is worth noting 
that eparch is used by Theodore of Studion, somewhere about a.d. 800, 
to designate the governor. I always thought that in this title we have 
a survival from the Constantinian organization, and that the name of the 
Praetorian eparch of Illyricum, who resided at Thessalonica, still clung to 
the administrative head of the remnant of the former prefecture from which 
Hellas had been separated. If this should be so, the question remains 
open whether the eparch of Theodore’s age was co-ordinate with the 
stratlgoi of the Thematic system, though with a different title, which was 
changed to strategos in the course of the following century, or whether 
the strat£gis of Macedonia and the eparchate were two distinct offices, 
the eparch having only civil functions. 

The general thread of the history of Thessalonica for the first sixty 
years of the fourteenth century is derived from the history of Gregoras 
and Cantacuzenus. But the very complete picture which the author has 
drawn of the social and economic conditions of the city depends on con¬ 
temporary controversial literature and homilies of which much is still 
unpublished. Particularly important and interesting are koyoi and letters of 
Nikolaos Kabasilas in the Paris MS. 1213, a discourse of Thomas Magistros 
in MS. 2629, and the opKinyuoriKov twv kgl6o\aku)v KptTwv in MS. 1368. 
For the end of the century there are the sermons of the Archbishop Isidore 
in the Paris MS. 1192, of which M. Tafrali promises a critical edition. 
Many valuable documents are included in Migne’s Patrologia , but the entire 
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literature on the Hesychastic dispute (for instance, many of the writings 
of Kyparissiotis) will not be found there. The author has given not a few 
extracts from unpublished documents in his notes. He seems to have made 
it a rule to preserve the orthography of the manuscripts, but he should not 
have printed passages which do not make sense without either correcting 
or indicating the errors. It is aggravating to the reader to make vain 
attempts to construe an unintelligible text in which he supposes that 
M. Tafrali found no difficulty. For instance, p. 36, n. 6, cwropciv should 
have been corrected to tinropuv ; p. 70, n. 3, vvfi<f>o>v (a vox nihUi) to 
vvfifav (this may be a misprint) ; p. 74, n. 2, kvkAov to kvkAov (Sia<f>vAdrrofKv 
is of course for Sta<f>vAdrru)fi€y) f and n. 4 the passage should evidently run 
0* v$opu>p€v<av iras ns ra y Ikuvw Sokovvtcl Aeyy. The long quota¬ 
tion from Kabasilas on p. 150 requires corrections, and elsewhere some 
assistance to the reader should have been given. There are many 
misprints not to be set down to the scribes, e. g. p. 67, n. 2 ; p. 88, 
n. 3 (read vofiodirais) ; p. 109, n. 1; p. 201, n. 2 (read avrovs) \ p. 153, n. 4. 
The author should have referred to Gelzer’s Themenverfassung (which he 
cites elsewhere) in connexion with the Slavonic sieges of Thessalonica; to 
Mr. Ashbumer’s critical edition of the Rhodian law (p. 33); and to 
J. Schmitt’s discussion on the name Gasmul (p. 43). J. B. Bury. 


Gesckichte Bohmens und Mahrens, bis zum Aussierben der Premysliden 
(1306). Von Dr. Bertold Bretholz. (Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot, 1912.) 

La Renaissance (cheque au dix-neuvieme Si&de. Par Louis L£ger. (Biblio- 
th&que d’Histoire Contemporaine. Paris : Alcan, 1911.) 

The titles of these two volumes, taken together, are of themselves almost 
sufficient to indicate the nature of their contents, and are respectively 
characteristic of the nationality of their authors. It is the natural ten¬ 
dency of German historians to expound that period of Bohemian history 
when Teutons were incontestably the pioneers of civilization in the 
Quadrilateral, while the French as inevitably prefer to emphasize the 
national anti-German revival, the revolt of the Czechs against German 
tutelage, which took place in the nineteenth century, and has succeeded 
in putting German and Slav on an equal footing, at any rate in Bohemia. 
Dr. Bretholz’s is a work of immense erudition, bursting with facts, but 
its value as a book of reference, which would otherwise be considerable, 
is much diminished by the absence of any index, bibliography, or maps. 
It is divided into five books, the first of which is devoted to the history of 
pre-Slav Bohemia and Moravia, when those countries were in the possession, 
first of the Celtic Boii, whose name is perpetuated in the word Bohemia, 
by which the country is known to all Europeans except the Slavs them¬ 
selves, who call it merely 6echy or Czechy, and then of the Teutonic 
Marcomanni. That the Slavs were ever autochthonous in Bohemia, as 
Palacky and Safari k tried to prove, no one now contends. Dr. Bretholz’s 
best' chapter is that in which he describes the Slavonic immigration from 
the east and south-east in the sixth and seventh centuries. He points out 
the striking similarity between the legends which tell of the traditional 
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beginnings of the Polish and Bohemian nations in those districts where 
they eventually settled down. The characters are the same in each, 
but the names different, except that of the founder of the dynasty, Krok, 
which is the same in both; his daughter, the wise and beautiful Libussa 
(in the Polish version Wanda), ruler and judge, marries the ideal peasant 
Pfemysl (‘ Forethought ’), who gives his name to the line, and is generally 
supposed to have lived in the middle of the seventh century. 

In the second book the author tells of the relations of the Czechs with 
the Empire of Charles the Great, when they were for the first time brought 
into direct contact with the civilization of the West. He describes clearly 
the gradual conversion of Bohemia to Christianity, and the events which 
led to the inclusion of that country within the pale of the Catholic church, 
when at one time it had seemed certain that the Byzantine missionary 
Methodius would secure its allegiance to Orthodoxy. Books iii and iv give 
an extremely detailed account of the growth cf the Bohemian state till 
the end of the twelfth century. Wars against Poland, Moravia, Austria, 
Bavaria, and Saxony follow one another in endless succession; the conquest 
of Poland and Moravia by the bellicose and usually triumphant Duko 
Bfetislav in the eleventh century is followed by their loss; the severe 
defeat inflicted by the same ruler on a large German force sent against 
him by Henry III is succeeded by a peace which bound Bohemia 
still more closely to the Empire. The one fact which emerges clearly from 
all these years of conflict is that Bohemia was always dependent on the 
Empire, and the Bohemian dukes were under strict obligations to pay tribute 
and to send troops to help the emperor, in return for his recognition of their 
rights in their own country. In the twelfth century Frederick Barbarossa 
recognized Duke Ladislas as king, but the kingship did not become heredi¬ 
tary until the time of Frederick II, who in 1212 granted Pfemysl Otakar 
the kingdom of Bohemia absolutely and in perpetuity, in recognition 
of his and his people’s long-standing devotion to the Roman Empire, 
with the sole condition that at the accession of each king the regalia must 
be fetched from the emperor. Book v, to which all the others are as it 
were a prelude, deals with the history of Bohemia in the thirteenth century, 
and takes us down to the year 1306, when the male line of the ruling house 
became extinct, with the murder of Wencelas in Olmutz at the outset 
of his campaign against Poland. 

Book v is more important and more interesting than the others because 
in it the author for the first time devotes any considerable amount of space 
to the social and economic conditions of the country. His object is to- 
show that the German element in Bohemia, far from being the result 
of a sudden and wholesale inroad of German colonists in the thirteenth 
century into the midst of a hitherto purely and solidly Slavonic country, as 
ftdacky and other Czech historians have held, must have been present 
almost from the very first. In Dr. Bretholz’s view Bohemia without the 
German element would be like air without oxygen. Certainly it cannot 
jfia denied that the Germans were in Bohemia the pioneers of culture. In 
All church matters Bohemia was entirely dependent on Bavaria, and the 
ipiarona monasteries and convents both in Moravia and in Bohemia were 
ptaounded by Germans. The peasantry, it is true, was purely Slavonic^ 
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but the towns were largely German; the aristocracy intermarried with 
that oi Germany, and the organization of the court and of all the institu¬ 
tions of the country was founded on German models. It is clear that 
among the Czechs there was from the beginning a pro-German and an 
anti-German party: at one time the first would be in the ascendant, 
at another the second ; for instance, Dukes Sobieslas (1173-8) and Wratislas 
(1061-92) were notoriously pro-German. But it is also equally clear that 
there was no atmosphere of perpetual and inevitable antagonism between 
the two nationalities. The fact is beyond dispute that the Czechs are 
far more progressive and civilized than other Slavonic nations largely 
because they, much earlier than the other Slavs, came into close and 
remained in unbroken contact with the superior culture of the West, which 
in this case was that of Germany. That their renaissance should therefore 
be before all things anti-German in character is the most natural thing 
in the world. That the various members of the Slavonic family have not 
always been the first to appreciate each other’s virtues is nothing new. 

M. Leger shows how little encouragement at first the pioneers of the 
Tckkque national movement in the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
met with in Russia, the titular leader of Slavonic civilization. But from 
1820 onwards things improved, and while down to that time it had been 
necessary for impecunious Czech professors to extract money from 
uninterested Russian ministers to get their works published, from thence¬ 
forward it became the fashion for Russian ‘ Slavists ’ to visit Bohemia and 
become acquainted on the spot with the language and literature of their, 
as it were, newly-discovered kinsmen. One is always apt to prefer one’s 
remoter neighbours to those next door, and the fact that Russia has made 
a point of encouraging and flattering the Czechs while consistently crushing 
and humiliating the Poles is the great irony which for the Germanic world 
deprives the Pan-Slavonist movement of its sting. M. Leger’s book has 
some admirable chapters on the learned and energetic Czechs who did so 
much to revive the intellectual life of their country, the historian Tomek 
and the antiquarian Safafik, and one on the modern poet Svatopluk Czech, 
who died in 1908. This book altogether is an excellent exposition of the 
literary, scientific, and journalistic, which preceded and accompanied 
the economic and political, activity of the Czechs during the nineteenth 
century, the period of Bohemia’s remarkable national renaissance. 

Nevill Forbes. 

Die Wirtschaf tsentwicJdung der Karolingerzeit vomehmlich in Deutschland . 

Von Professor Dr. Alfons Dopsch. 1. Teil, 1912: 2. Teil, 1913, 

(Weimar: Bohlau.) 

Alfons Dopsch is no beginner in the field of social history: his name 
is well known as that of an excellent commentator and editor of medieval 
documents, such as the thirteenth- and fourteenth-century rentals 
(Urbare) of Austria and the Carolingian charters in the Monumenta 
Germanxae. Some five years ago he published an interesting study 
on the social organization of Austrian Slavs, in which he subjected 
to a searching criticism the fantastic theory of Peisker about the Slav 
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settlements in the Alps. 1 As a pupil of Muhlbacher, he approached the 
study of medieval antiquities from the side of diplomatics, and for this 
task he was specially equipped by his skill in investigating ancient deeds 
and tracing the peculiarities of their origin, place, and time, as well as their 
characteristic limitations. Conscious of these special qualifications, he has 
repeatedly called attention to the difference between his method of 
treating medieval history and those of scholars with an economic or 
legal training (e.g. i. 26, 96). The present work on the economic develop¬ 
ment of the Carolingian age will certainly increase Professor Dopsch’s 
reputation as an historian. It is based on a minute and comprehensive 
study of a huge mass of heterogeneous evidence; it raises problems of 
supreme importance in a bold and independent spirit; and it is full of 
original suggestions on general as well as on particular questions. It 
remains to be seen how far it justifies the claim to have given a new 
shape to solutions elaborated by a century of antiquarian research. 2 

It is curious that Professor Dopsch’s inquiries seem to have been 
prompted primarily by a conscious opposition to the results achieved by one 
of his predecessors in Vienna, von Inama-Sternegg. The latter had started 
with a volume on the influence of the great Grundherrschaf ten 8 —or manors, 
as we should say in England—and on the organization of German society 
under feudal .rule. The same leading idea of the social revolution 
effected by the rise of a landowning aristocracy dominates his well- 
known Deutsche Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Professor Dopsch contests the 
main points of this theory. In his view there could be no talk in the 
case of the German kingdoms, of an original equality among the small 
freeholders or of communal ties between them. This being so, great 
estates and manorial rights were by no means initiated in the Carolingian 
period, and, more especially, the policy of Charlemagne had nothing 
to do with their formation. To some extent they existed right from 
Roman times, and there is no reason to think that their development was 
fostered by a general depression of the free class during the Carolingian 
period. If some free landowners were subjugated and depressed, others 
advanced to the front from among the serfs and other dependent 
classes. Altogether, the attempt to represent the manorial economy of 
Carolingian Germany as an instance of natural husbandry based on 
agriculture is contradicted by the evidence, which shows, on the contrary, 
a considerable development of industries working for markets and a lively 
commercial intercourse between the countries round the Mediterranean. 
There was plenty of money in circulation, transactions in the shape of 
sales and loans were quite common, landed property was mainly organized 
by the help of leases, especially long leases, and this led to a fair division 
of rent between landowners and farmers. Such are some of the conclu¬ 
sions insisted on by Professor Dopsch, and it is certainly worth while to 
examine what arguments he is able to bring forward in support of them. 

His tenets look revolutionary enough, and they are often expressed 

1 Die tiltere Sozial- und Wirtschaftsverfassung der Alpenslawen (1909). The English 
admirers of Peisker would do well to study this volume. 

* i. 19, 24; ii. p. vii. 

* Die Auebildung der grossen Grundherrschaf ten in Deutschland, Leipzig, 1878. 
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too broadly. It must be added, however, that not infrequently posi¬ 
tions taken up with a flourish of trumpets prove to be not incapable 
of compromise and qualification. Our writer loathes the mere mention 
of the manor as a typical unit of natural husbandry, and yet on ii. 252 
he summarizes his views in a very sensible manner by saying that the 
struggle between natural husbandry and cash nexus in medieval times can¬ 
not be circumscribed by exact chronological distinctions. I doubt whether 
even Bucher would have objected to such a pronouncement. When 
Professor Dopsch pleads that the economic development of the early middle 
ages supposes much more variety than is conceded to it in the schematic 
descriptions of modern writers, we are inclined to side with him ; but there 
is a whole world between this observation and the contention that the 
economic arrangements of Germany or even France in the ninth century 
were not based on the predominance of agriculture. After devoting 
a very perspicuous and truly remarkable chapter to proving that the 
capUulare de vUlis was restricted in its application to Aquitaine, Professor 
Dopsch eventually finds it convenient to refer to that source of informa¬ 
tion in order to substantiate contentions in regard not to south-west 
France but to Germany (ii. 92). Though Professor Dopsch does not 
always seem consistent in the presentation of theories, yet he is apt to 
attribute to his opponents stupendous oversights and elementary mis¬ 
understandings, which prove, on closer scrutiny, to have originated in 
his zeal for his own cause. The preponderance of agrarian points of view 
in the history of the early middle ages is traced in an eloquent passage 
to the pernicious influence of the writings of G. F. von Maurer and 
of Landau (ii. 234). The author is, however, often obliged to admit that 
this one-sidedness is largely produced not by the writings of nineteenth- 
century scholars, but by the peculiarities of eighth- and ninth-century 
evidence. This ought to have led him to reflect on the causes of such 
a strange perversity of contemporary business papers. I am afraid such 
reflection might have suggested the distasteful conclusion that the age 
was, after all, pre-eminently one of agrarian economics and of natural 
husbandry ; and this inference would have been strengthened by a fact 
for which neither Maurer nor Landau can in fairness be made responsible—• 
namely, that the whole system of Merovingian and Carolingian adminis¬ 
tration hinged on the distribution of landed estates. In spite of the 
fiscal resources set forth by Professor Dopsch, the supreme expedient of 
government in those days was to grant land—an expedient to which it 
is not usual to resort to such an extent in times of predominant cash 
nexus. 

Professor Dopsch rightly insists on the great importance of the upward 
movement which raised the lower labouring classes from a condition of 
slavery to that half-free, half-servile state which may be described by the 
English term ‘ villainage ’. This is a significant development, which 
counterbalances the depression of the common freemen of ancient folk- 
right. All this is excellent; but why should the author claim this view 
as a discovery, and reproach his predecessors for having neglected it ? 
Surely this characterization of the medieval social process is one of the most 
firmly established doctrines of medieval learning. It is substantially 
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expressed already in the works of Guerard. 4 Such misapprehensions 
and exaggerations are usually the outcome of prepossession and excite¬ 
ment, and the reader ought to be on his guard against them ; by the side of 
many striking observations and valuable arguments, there are a good many 
views in Professor Dopsch’s volumes which disturb the proper perspective 
of medieval evolution instead of setting it right as against older systems. 

Let us glance at the main results laid down in the chapters of this book. 
It opens with a critical examination of the famous capitulare de villis. 
Professor Dopsch analyses its contents in order to show that it is not a 
general ordinance of Charlemagne intended to reform the administration of 
imperial domains, but a body of special regulations issued by Lewis the 
Pious for his kingdom of Aquitaine about a.d. 794. The references to 
southern plants appear especially convincing in this respect. The investi¬ 
gation is certainly carried out with great acuteness, and is rightly intended 
to reduce the exaggerated importance attached by scholars to the 
capitulare in question. But although the intrinsic merits of this famous 
ordinance may have to be reconsidered, it will still remain significant as one 
of the signs of the times. Professor Dopsch himself mentions a number of 
other related regulations (i. 71), of which the Brevium Exempla , with its 
instances from Germany as well as from West Frankish sources, is the best 
known. It is clear, whatever may be urged to the contrary by Professor 
Dopsch, that the Carolingian renaissance produced a number of attempts 
to systematize and to regulate the administration of Crown estates and of 
the beneficia detached from them. Nor did these efforts of Royal administra¬ 
tion remain without influence on the arrangement of ecclesiastical institu¬ 
tions. Lamprecht was right in illustrating the connexion between these 
spheres by comparing the Brevium Exempla with the Rental of Priim. 6 
Professor Dopsch’s carping criticism of this comparison seems to go beyond 
the mark. 6 On the whole, there is ample evidence to establish the fact 
that the good times of the Carolingian period were characterized by 
energetic attempts on the part of the state and of the church to introduce 
order into the management of their domains. The interesting particulars 
collected in the second and third sections of the book are well worth 
studying, and bring out many new points of detail; but the general 
impression conveyed by the works of von Maurer, von Inama-Sternegg, 
and Lamprecht remains unshaken, viz. that the temporary revival of the 
Carolingian age was bound up chiefly with a determined reorganization 
of landed property on a basis of what may be called aristocratic 
centralization. 

The section (4) devoted to the estates of the church presents mainly 
* a critical investigation of materials drawn from cartularies—the collections 
of deeds by means of which churches and monasteries gathered an immense 
amount of landed property into their hands. The fact that in all parts of 
Germany estates and plots were, so to speak, attracted towards the vortex 

4 e. g. ProUgomencs au Cartulmre de VAbbaye de Saini-Pire de Chartres, p. 40 

4 Deutsches Wirtschaftsleben, ii. 59 seqq. 

4 What, for instance, is to be said about the conclusion drawn from the fact that 
the Priim Rental uses mansus instead of curtis , aspiciunt instead of respiciunt, and 
the like (i. 73). 
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of the ‘dead hand’ had been taken to prove that, apart from purely religious 
considerations, numbers of free landowners were renouncing their economic 
and juridical independence in order to obtain the protection of a powerful 
and enlightened institution. This explanation, however, does not satisfy 
Professor Dopsch, who has several objections to offer. First, the laity did 
not begin to grant away their land in the Carolingian age; the Merovingian 
epoch had witnessed a similar enrichment of the older sees and monas¬ 
teries (ii. 16). Undoubtedly; but this only means that the process of 
feudalization, involving the ‘ commendation ’ of the poorer freemen, had 
already set in during the Merovingian time, and broke out again with 
great force under the Carolingians, after a brief stemming-back by the 
efforts of such princes as Charles Martel, Pippin the Short, and Charle¬ 
magne. Even this temporary revival, however, was effected not by the 
mere suppression of feudalizing tendencies, but by utilizing them in the 
service of the State. 

Secondly, the donors conferring land on churches and convents rarely 
gave them away in full property—they generally contented themselves 
with a conditional surrender, receiving the same plots, or part of them, or 
other pieces in usufruct, on the strength of precariae . Professor Dopsch is 
even inclined to surmise that most transactions of the kind had for their 
object arrangements by which destitute, infirm, and helpless persons sought 
to obtain some advantages for themselves at the cost of ultimate losses 
to their heirs-at-law (i. 280). His remarks about the frequency of ‘ con¬ 
ditional ’ surrenders are perfectly justified ; it is also highly probable 
that precarial transactions were instrumental not only in the bringing 
together of ecclesiastical property, but also in utilizing it by means 
of dependent farms. But, granting all this, is there any reason to 
doubt that the thousands of donations, conditional as well as uncon¬ 
ditional, transferred landed estates from the laity to the church and 
constituted, eo ipso, a steady weakening of the secular classes ? Powerful 
laymen recouped themselves to some extent by extorting concessions 
and benefices from the church (i. 285). Smaller freemen did acquire new 
openings for their labour, but these openings were certainly bound up 
with a depression of their condition : they exchanged independence for 
a more lucrative and a better protected dependence. Nothing that 
has been brought forward by Professor Dopsch can alter the contrast 
between feudal and pre-feudal society in this respect—between the clusters 
of homines in potestate (hommes de pdte) of the eleventh and twelfth cen¬ 
turies and the Unterthanverband of the rachimburghi or exerdtales of 
the sixth century. The Carolingian age lies between these two worlds; 
no wonder we have to look to it for the transitional links of the evolution. 
It may be added that in explaining away the facts testifying to the gradual 
depression of freemen, Professor Dopsch sometimes comes very near the verge 
of downright sophistry. When he wants to minimize the effects of donations 
on the secular interests in the land, he underlines the fact that apparently 
unconditional grants often conceal more complicated transactions; but 
when he finds that in a number of cases grantors go to the length of 
explaining that they give their persons to the church together with the 
land, he is careful to count these auto-traditiones and to declare that their 
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number is very small—two only among some 655 documents (i. 280, 
ii. 9). But surely it is not only in cases of explicit personal surrender that 
the grantors became clients of the churches ; if proof were needed, consider 
only the frequent cases in which people give away their entire plot, mostly 
in the shape of one holding—one Hufe ! (i. 307). What position but that 
of clients of the church could they occupy henceforth ? By the side of 
the need of protection the ruinous weight of military service (Heerbann) 
has been adduced to explain the abandonment of freedom for the sake of 
protection by the church. This was no mere guesswork; the capitularies 
refer again and again to the attempts at evasion practised in connexion 
with the Heerbann ii. 18 ff.). Our author turns a deaf ear to these explicit 
statements of contemporaries, who had all the means of knowing and all 
reasons for studying the real condition of things. He is content with 
the suggestion that the real hardship lay not in the burden of military 
service, but in the oppressive practices of officials. Such practices are 
not peculiar to the Carolingian age : similar complaints were heard in 
the time of the Ptolemies, and even in ancient Greece (ii. 12). 

The way is cleared in this manner for the discussion of secular pro¬ 
perty (§6). Many of our author’s remarks in this chapter are very 
instructive. He makes out a good case for the beginnings of a system of 
leaseholds, which gave occupation and profits to a considerable number 
of dependent freemen and emancipated serfs. He dwells especially on the 
fact that the estates of the period consisted as a rule of scattered plots 
(Streubesitz) acquired at different times (i. 77, ii. 31, 82). The more 
widely-spread and characteristic type of the manor was built up out of 
a quantity of pieces often dispersed in various villages. This is important, 
and places the German Grundherrschaft in some respects by the side of the 
proprietary organizations of Italy and France. 7 A document like the 
Largitorium of the monastery of Farfa in central Italy seems very much 
akin to the great cartularies of Freising, Lorsch, or Weissenburg, although 
it presents the farming-out of lands under long leases in a more direct 
and complete fashion. But the other side of the picture, the consolidating 
policy of institutions and persons possessed of considerable capital, must 
not be overlooked either, and Professor Dopsch does not omit to refer to 
many conspicuous instances of the growth of home-farms (GtUsurirtschaft) 
(i. 298). But these observations do not fit in very well with his general 
thesis, and ought in any case to be reinforced by a systematic study of 
services ( Frohnden ), which in themselves prove that the dependent tene¬ 
ments of a Grundherrschaft were commonly used, as in England, though 
probably in a lesser degree, as satellites of central home-farms of some size. 
Considered in this light, the statistics collected by some inquirers in regard 
to the distribution of the property of great religious houses—statistics 
which are endorsed by Professor Dopsch— appear to be inadequate (i. 261). 

The chapters on Carolingian land-tenure are followed by two sections 
devoted to the holding (Hufe), an approximate equivalent of the English 
virgate, and to the Mark . These subjects are treated in a more cursory 
manner than those of the distribution and organization of property. 

7 The nearest analogy in England is presented by the distribution of property m 
East Anglia and in the North Dane-law districts. 
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They had to be taken up because both terms occur constantly in the sources 
of the period under consideration ; but our author is not really at home in 
the discussion of these institutions, which have to be traced back to earlier 
times. He is content with ridiculing the romantic notions of equality 
and communalism which are supposed to underlie the treatment of the 
subject by his predecessors. It is needless to follow him in his interpreta¬ 
tion of the title de migrantibus or of Chilperic’s edict of 571. One point may 
be noticed, however, in connexion with the Hu/e , as this term is certainly 
of primary importance even for the unravelling of the problems of Caro- 
lingian arrangements. Professor Dopsch has an easy task in proving that 
the ordinary freeholders of the eighth century were not required to possess 
one Hufe each. It is a pity that nobody, as far as I know, ever entertained 
this contention, though many hold that the formation of the Hufen system 
was a consequence of original settlements in families endowed with average 
holdings of this kind. It ought to be clear by this time that in the 
Germanic agrarian system equality of holdings does not imply equality 
between landowners; holdings may be accumulated and sometimes 
subdivided, but the fact of the distribution of land in such shares remains 
one of the cardinal features of the system, because it involves organized 
cohesion between the sharers and proportional distribution of rights and 
duties. We ought to try to familiarize ourselves with such historical 
peculiarities, instead of dissolving them into a quasi-modern medley of 
indistinct individualized plots. Caro, whom Professor Dopsch follows to a 
great extent in this attempt, had at least the merit of consistent reasoning ; 
he thought that the equalized Hufen were servile holdings, while the 
dominant class of freemen held land in all sorts of fortuitous combinations. 8 
This is wrong, because the hobae of the free are quite as conspicuous in 
the documents as the hobae of the serfs. But Professor Dopsch has nothing 
to put in the place of this erroneous theory except the view that Hufe is 
a purely artificial entity (i. 311). Once he refers to the treatment in 
England of kindred problems, but the only use he makes of the literature 
on the hide is to notice the existence of the geld-hide, a fiscal unit (i. 316 ff.). 
It would have been more to the purpose, however, if Professor Dopsch had 
gone a little further and taken stock of the derivation of such fiscal entities 
as the hida and carucata ad geldum from real agrarian holdings—from 
the hitvisc (family land), and the carucata ad arandum (plough land). 
This might have helped him to discover that the local holdings, the Hufen 
of Germany as well as the yardlands of England, did not come into 
existence as fiscal counters, but as shares adapted to local conditions, 
and for this very reason not uniform all over the country. Inama- 
Stemegg’s references to the diversity of such local conditions are hardly 
a mere loophole of perplexity (Verlegenheitsausweg) after all. In the 
same way a study of the cottarii and bordarii of the Anglo-Norman 
system might have shown him that the German Schupposen are not to 
be regarded simply as ‘ splinters of holdings ’ ( Hufensplisse) (i. 330). 

The second volume is concerned with the facts of social intercourse, 
and in spite of some exaggerations and misunderstandings, presents a much 
greater harvest of valuable results than the first. It opens with a discussion 
• e. g. Jahrb. fUr Nationdtokon. und Statistic III. Folge, xxi. 76, 474. 
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of the well-known controversy as to the meaning of the terms ndbilis , 
ingenuus, and liber in the legal phraseology of the times. Heck has tried 
to show that there was a general shifting in the use of these terms, and that 
more especially the liber of the ninth century corresponds to the freedman, 
while the free tribesman of ancient descent was termed nobilis. I do not 
wish to rehearse polemics in which I have taken part myself on former 
occasions. It will be sufficient to say that Professor Dopsch agrees in the 
main with the contentions put forward by legal historians against Heck, 
and only pleads for the inclusion under the old terms of people originally 
belonging to different classes, but drawn together by similarity of actual 
condition (ii. 52 ff.). This is very satisfactory. But I fail to see how this 
attitude is to be reconciled with the warm approval accorded to Heck’s 
numismatic theory in one of the closing chapters of Professor Dopsch’s book 
dealing with the currency problem (ii. 79 ff.). Surely both sides of Heck’s 
views are intimately connected, and it is impossible to admit that two kinds 
of pence and shillings were in circulation at the same time without facing 
the question of the application of the two systems in legal enactments 
concerning fines and tariffs. Professor Dopsch himself is, of course, led 
to propose his own solution of the problems involved, and, oddly enough, 
this solution seems to be very similar to that propounded by myself, 
although he expresses his disagreement with the latter in very strong 
terms (ii. 92 ff.). 

It would be impossible to review the whole controversy here, but the 
main difficulty may perhaps be stated as follows: As the Merovingian 
currency of the Franks was based on a shilling of 40 pence, and the Caro- 
lingian on a shilling of 12 pence, how were the shilling fines of the Lex 
Salica to be reckoned out in the latter period ? Heck’s contention was 
that the lower-class people, chiefly freedmen, were paid for in new shillings 
according to the ratio of 12 pence to one solidus, while noble Franks 
received threefold compensation on a scale approximating to the old ratio. 
Brunner, myself, and many other scholars protested against such a splitting 
of the term solidus, holding the view that the fines to be paid after the 
Carolingian reforms were almost always exacted in new money. This 
means, of course, that the sums in pence were reduced at the rate of 
10 to 3. Personally, I suggested that this reduction was only nominal, 
because the old shillings had actually suffered a devaluation, which reduced 
them approximately to the standard of the 12 silver denarii of the new 
coinage. I pointed out two reasons for this conclusion : an improvement 
of the Carolingian coinage, and the rise in the economic value of silver 
produced by the shrinking of the quantity of metal in currency. 9 An 
indirect confirmation of my view was sought by me in the identity of 
estimates in shillings obtained from both periods, and carefully tested 
in the case of a Riparian tariff. 10 Now Professor Dopsch characterizes 
my explanations as fanciful, and yet, I venture to think, his own 
explanation follows substantially the same lines. He also lays stress 
on a gradual amelioration of the coinage by Pippin the Short and 
Charlemagne, and on the devaluation of the ancient Merovingian pence. 

• 4 Wergeld und Stand,’ Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stijtung , xxiii. 157. 

10 See H. Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte , i. (2nd edition) 322. 
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These two processes resulted in bringing up the new shilling to the 
value of the old one, in spite of the fact that the first consisted of 
12 pence and the latter nominally of 40. In this way he stipulates the 
very ‘ reduction of fines * against which he is strongly protesting all the 
time. It is certainly only nominal, but neither I nor any of the scholars 
who hold a similar view ever supposed it to be other than a measure of 
formal devaluation. 

The length of this notice prevents me from dwelling on the chapters 
which deal with industry and commerce. They are the best in the book, 
contain a great mass of interesting facts, and undoubtedly modify received 
notions as to the exclusively natural husbandry of those times. But it 
should be added in fairness that a certain amount of exaggeration, e.g. in 
Bucher’s statements in this respect, is called forth to a great extent by the 
wish to present the main features of the evolution in sharp and schematic 
outlines. Such schemes are very useful in order to impress on the reader 
the main character of a situation. Nobody will reproach a teacher of 
geography for saying that Sicily has the shape of a triangle and Italy 
the shape of a boot, although as a matter of fact such statements are not 
strictly true. And it is hardly to be denied that even after all the correc¬ 
tions and modifications introduced by Professor Dopsch, the eighth and 
ninth centuries will still retain their main economic characteristic as an 
age of preponderating natural husbandry. On the other hand, when the 
author tries to persuade us that the line of social and cultural develop¬ 
ment in western Europe ran a straight course right down from the Lower 
Empire to the thirteenth century (ii, p. viii), we cannot help thinking 
that he is guilty of an artificial simplification similar to those with which 
he often reproaches Maurer and Bucher. When one reads the remarks 
of Fredegar’s Continuator on the nonage of the world, one realizes how 
low an ebb European society had reached in the seventh century, and what 
a great revival was brought in by the Austrasian conquests and reforms. 
And again, is it possible to assume a continuous growth of free elements 
of the population in the course of periods which have witnessed the rise of 
Immunities and the disruption of royal power (. Regalia , cf. § 14) ? 

To sum up, these two volumes bring together a number of interesting 
observations and show that the course of medievalism was much more 
complicated and varied than is commonly supposed ; but they do not 
prove that the principal investigations of the last eighty years have been 
carried out on mistaken lines. P. Vinogradoff. 

Landdfi Sagads Historia Romana , a cura di Amedeo Crivellucci. 

(Roma: Istituto Storico Italiano, 1912.) 

These two volumes form part of the valuable Fonti per la Storia 
(Thalia now in course of publication, and contain the work hitherto 
generally known as Historia MisceUa , of which no satisfactory text had 
previously appeared, since that of Droysen in the Monumenta Germaniae 
contains only the additions to Paul the Deacon, and the rest have little 
claim to a critical character? This work was written at Beneventum about 
1000, and is a mere compilation from existing sources, in which sentencea 
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from different authors are often combined without regard to grammar, 
the earlier part being mainly based upon Paul’s Historia Romana , while 
the latter part is hardly more than a transcript of the Historia Tripertita 
of Anastasius, and the historical narrative ends with the work of Anastasius 
in 813. The value of the composition is therefore almost limited to the 
evidence which it supplies as to the text of the sources. There are, indeed, 
a few passages of unknown origin, but none in the main narrative which 
adds to our historical knowledge, and the only addition that betrays 
a Lombard writer is the true name of the Lombard prince who fled to 
Constantinople in 774. The narrative is, however, followed by a list of 
emperors ending with Basil II, in which several additions to the sources 
are made, which Signor Orivellucci has omitted to mark as such. The 
most important is that to the name of Theophilus is added ‘ cum filiis 
Michahel et Constantino \ The existence of this Constantine was known 
from coins and from the catalogue of imperial tombs, but in no other 
literary source is he plainly stated to have been his father s colleague ; 
and from the name of Michael it is hard to escape the conclusion that the 
Michael, other than Michael III, who appears with Theophilus on coins 
was really his son, not, as was maintained by the late Mr. Wroth in his 
Catalogue of Byzantine Coins , his deceased father. Moreover, to the name 
of Michael III is appended 4 cognomento Porphirogenitus', the words 
4 a Basilio * are added to the notice of his murder, and his years are stated 
as twenty-six instead of the twenty-five given by Anastasius. 

Signor Crivellucci has placed it beyond doubt that the Vatican manu¬ 
script is the archetvpe. though not written with the author's own hand ; 
and, as it is the object of the edition to preserve the spelling of the manu¬ 
script, emendation is confined to correcting faults of the amanuensis. 
The text has in many places been corrected by a hand which the editor 
calls A' 5 , and proves to have been independent of the author. He explains 
that, when editing volume i, he was not clear that V s was not merely a 
second amanuensis and therefore placed his readings in the text; but 
most unfortunately he has for some unexplained reason frequently done so 
in volume ii also, thereby obscuring some interesting facts. I cannot 
t V s is olator ’ with no information 

:nal author. For instance, he constantly corrects 
\rabi Mauhias ' into * Muhauias \ 

11 ; 4 Gizid 4 Abimelech ’ into 



n 1 into * Haroi 
and * Moamet 
parentage of the 
~ 4 fil. Habdilmeli 
ham * fil. Eluel 
his information i 
‘ fil. Habdilhare; 

huius filius (u. 

(ii. 906), ‘ Hizid L 


im ’ into 4 Hiscem * Hibra- 
Muhammad \ l and be adds 
s, appending to the names of 
that of Tmar II 4 fil. Habdil- 
id to that of A1 Mansur 4 fil. 
ifrequently incorrect, as when 
and when he changes 4 Htsam 
94), * Uhalid fil. Htsam ' to 
sos ’ to 4 Hiscem fiL Habdil- 
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melic ’ (ii. 209), and * Isehedinmuse ’ to k Ebugiaffar ’ (ii. 215). He also 
appends to the notice of Michael II in the catalogue of emperors ‘ Huius 
temporibus Cretam et Siciliam a Saracenis capte sunt (sic) ’. As he occa¬ 
sionally copies marginal notes found in existing manuscripts of Anastasius 
(ii. 220, note b), these additions and corrections, which the editor places 
sometimes in the text, sometimes in the notes, may be derived from a 
similar source ; but the corrector, whoever he was, had cither at first or 
at second hand some knowledge of Arabic spelling. 

With the exception of the confusion as to the corrections of V 2 the 
edition has been prepared with the most scrupulous care and thoroughness, 
the smallest points as to erasures, difference of ink, use of capitals and 
abbreviations, and divisions of words being noted in the apparatus, 
and besides the readings of the manuscript the editor has also recorded 
those of the sources, and in the case of Paul the whole of his text appears 
in the notes. The printing and proof-correction are also almost faultless. 

E. W. Brooks. 

A Calendar of the Feet of Fines relating to the County of Huntingdon , 1191- 

1603. Edited by G. J. Turner, M. A. (Cambridge: for the Cambridge 

Antiquarian Society, 1913.) 

This calendar of Huntingdonshire fines is executed with the minute care 
that we expect from the editor, and it is provided with very elaborate 
indices of names and places. It would not, however, have called for 
notice here were it not for the long introduction of 164 pages, nearly 
two-thirds of which are devoted to a close discussion of such difficult subjects 
as the manor, hides and virgates, and carucates and bovates. The great 
merit of these disquisitions is the fresh treatment of problems now some¬ 
what hackneyed by an acute and independent mind. Their conclusions 
and suggestions though often, as is admitted, highly speculative and 
by no means always acceptable, will be serviceable in stimulating inquiry 
into these still unsettled questions. Even doctrines that have seemed to 
secure general assent find an unsparing critic in Mr. Turner. Among 
these may be instanced the legal dictum that the statute of quia emptores 
(which by a slip is here dated 1280) put a stop to the creation of new 
manors. A study of such documents as the Feet of Fines discloses, we are 
told, the appearance in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries of quite 
a considerable number of new manors, generally small and often bearing 
the name of the owner. The modern lawyer and probably his medieval 
brother, if he had had the word, would no doubt describe them as 
reputed manors, but manors at all events they were regularly called, and, 
if we may believe Mr. Turner, they differed from the manors of the older 
creation in no material respect. Even a court baron could be usurped 
and the usurpation cured by prescription, as many unauthorized assump¬ 
tions were before 1290. The conclusion seems to be that though the legal 
doctrine of the impossibility of the creation of manors after 1290 is perhaps 
technically correct—we do not feel sure that Mr. Turner would agree to 
this—it is practically refuted by the facts. 

The author’s views on hides and virgates, carucates and bovates are still 
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more independent. Starting from Seebohm’s theory of the Roman origin of 
the manor, he conjecturally explains the hide, the terra unius familiae (and 
incidentally the five-hide unit), as the demesne of the Roman villa trans¬ 
ferred to the Saxon landowner and standing in the proportion of 1: 5 to the 
land held by the serfs. The serfs virgate is indeed the original unit of 
which the hide is merely a multiple. Apart from the difficulty of conceiv¬ 
ing Roman Britain as exhaustively divided into serf-cultivated viUae , this 
suggestion makes too heavy a call upon our powers of belief in assuming 
that the term hide was conveyed from the demesne to the land in service 
because, in most cases, the latter contained sixteen virgates and the former 
comprised the equivalent of four virgates. It is not easy either to reconcile 
this hypothesis with the view expressed later (p. lxxxix), that ‘ Britain was 
once cultivated by men who held bovates and haif-virgates ; and that the 
full virgate and the double bovate were introduced as an agricultural im¬ 
provement \ While dealing with bovates it is interesting to note that the 
author’s suggestions that the bovate was older than the carucate and that 
the introduction of the carucate was not an immediate result of Danish 
settlements, are singularly borne out by Mr. Stenton’s discovery that land 
in the Danelaw was still measured in hides and bovates in the early part of 
the eleventh century. On the other hand, we do not think that Mr. Turner 
has advanced sufficient evidence for selecting 12J acres out of many 
equations as the original content of the bovate, nor can we follow his 
statement that the evidence for a carucate of 120 acres (rather than 
100) at the time of Domesday is non-existent. The fact that the 
fiscal carucate contained 120 acres is surely prima facie evidence that 
this was the supposed content of the field carucate. Moreover, the fiscal 
carucate was of such recent introduction that the actual agricultural unit 
can hardly have diverged very widely from it by 1086. 

Reverting to hides, it is rather surprising to find the date of the County 
Hidage pushed back to the reign of Alfred, in spite of the strong internal 
evidence that it is not earlier than the eleventh century, especially as the 
change of dating involves the unnecessary assumption that part of the 
document is a later insertion. The author’s inclination to accept William 
of Malmesbury’s unsupported assertion that Alfred instituted hundreds 
and tithings, has blinded him to the difficulties raised by attributing the 
County Hidage to so early a date. The attempt, to which the change 
of date leads up, to equate the vill or township with the tithing as a group 
of ten hides contains some very disputable argument, but especially the 
statement that, ‘ the vill was not in any sense an agrarian institution ’. 
In the case of the single-manor vill it is possible of course to take the view 
that the agrarian organization was that of the manor, but how does 
Mr. Turner explain those villages in the east of England where as many 
as five or six manors were intermixed in the single set of fields of one town¬ 
ship ? In expressing doubts whether all the places named in Domesday 
Book were viils he seems to forget that the juries of inquisition, on whose 
evidence it was compiled, are expressly stated to have contained representa¬ 
tives of the vills, but of no other local area below the hundred. The want 
of that special knowledge of Domesday Book and its interpretation, which 
is disclaimed in his preface, is indeed somewhat of a drawback in these 
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inquiries. Thus, the explanation offered of the large reductions in the 
hidage of Northamptonshire should have been compared with the different 
explanation given by Mr. Round in the Victoria County History . 

We have thought it incumbent upon us to single out for discussion the 
points in Mr. Turner’s interesting and suggestive introduction which seem 
most open to criticism. The rest we commend to the attention of the 
discerning reader. James Tait. 


The Minority of Henry 111. By Kate Norgate. (London: Macmillan, 
1912.) 

This work is the natural continuation of John Lackland , which Miss 
Norgate published eleven years ago. It shows the same qualities and the 
same tendencies as the earlier volume. Miss Norgate is at her best in 
composing a detailed narrative. She shows no mean degree of literary 
skill in fitting together the data of documents and chronicles. Slie never 
evades the difficulties which arise from conflicting evidence ; but, in her 
attention to points of chronology and topography, she always remembers 
that she is dealing with the texts as a clue to the thoughts and actions 
of human beings. She is interested in the study of character and motives ; 
she does good work in revising the conventional estimates of the 
secondary actors, whom her predecessors have often labelled black or 
white with undue haste and emphasis. It is an amiable weakness that 
she invariably takes up the cudgels for the unpopular. She apologizes 
for Gualo (ch. ii) and for Pandulf (ch. iii) with some effect. Her defence 
of Peter des Roches (pp. 117-21, 200, 207) emphasizes the fact that 'the 
rivals of the bishop were responsible for the charges brought against him. 
But she goes too far when she contends that Gerard of Ath6e and his kind 
had never ‘ given just cause of resentment to any English party or 
person ’ (p. 75). Their misdeeds are partly recorded in the Pleas of the 
Crown for the County of Gloucester , edited by F. W. Maitland (1884); and 
he has collected other evidence against Gerard in his editorial intro¬ 
duction. Apart from the question of accuracy, her vindications are 
sometimes laboured. We prefer her treatment of a really heroic character. 
She is seen at her best in the pages devoted to William Marshal. She 
makes good use of the picturesque detail which the marshal’s biographer 
affords ; but she has done more than this. Her analysis of the marshal’s 
character is just and illuminating. 

Her weak point is that she hardly tries to disentangle the general 
from the particular. Moving forward pace by pace through her story, 
always absorbed in the occurrences of the moment, she seldom if ever 
takes a broader survey of national development. Religious and intel¬ 
lectual movements seem to lie outside her definition of history. She 
is oblivious of the fact that the Dominicans and Franciscans entered 
England in this period; she makes no reference to the university of Oxford, 
although Robert Grosseteste was lecturing there before 1227. There ia 
not a word about architecture ; and yet it was in these years that Salisbury 
Cathedral was built, probably from the plans of a native architect. She 
never mentions the growth of the common law, although Martin Pateshull 
VOL# XXIX.—NO. cxni. * L 
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and William Raleigh were giving memorable decisions during the minority. 
So far as administration is concerned, she uses and on some points criticizes 
the conclusions of Mr. G. J. Turner and Professor Powicke; but she 
does not follow up the lines of inquiry which they have suggested. Her 
conception of history differs very little from that of Roger of Wendover 
or Matthew Paris. 

Both in her appendixes and in her text she has made some new points. 
The battle of Lincoln has a special fascination for her, and she is unable 
to agree on all points with the conclusions of Professor Tout. In particular 
she holds, with Professor Oman, that the * blocked gate ’ through which 
a portion of the relieving army was admitted to the castle must have 
been the old west gate of the city, not the great west gate of the castle 
(pp. 273-4). She re-christens the final treaty with Prince Louis, arguing 
that it must be called the treaty of Kingston, since it was only the pre¬ 
liminaries that were arranged at Lambeth (pp. 278-9). She points out 
that the Red Book of the Exchequer has wrongly attributed to Gregory IX 
a group of four letters which actually emanated from Honorius III (pp. 286- 
8). She shows that in 1223 the young king was declared of age for every 
purpose but the granting of charters in perpetuity (p. 202); that the only 
change made in 1227 was the assumption by the king of power to grant 
such charters; and that there was no question in 1227 of annulling the 
charter of the forest (p. 266). In this last point she anticipates, and is 
confirmed by, Professor Petit-Dutaillis, the French editor of Stubbs. 
Naturally there are no great discoveries to be made in so well-worked a 
field until new material has been brought to light. But, within her self- 
imposed limits of subject, Miss Norgate has produced the fullest history 
that we possess of the minority of Henry III. It is much to be hoped that 
she may yet complete the history of the reign on the same scale, and with 
the same scholarly attention to disputed questions. H. W. C. Davis. 


The Dominican Order and Convocation . A Study of the Growth of Representa¬ 
tion in the Church during the Thirteenth Century . By Ernest Barker, 
M.A. (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1913.) 

Mr. Barker’s essay is an elaboration of a suggestion made to him by 
Father Bede Jarrett, of the Order of Preachers, that the development of 
representative institutions in the thirteenth century must have owed 
much to St. Dominic, his order, and its organization. The theory requires 
almost as much space to test as it does to state, and we can only offer 
here some reasons for regarding Mr. Barker’s presentment of it as somewhat 
strained. He has collected and investigated with great care the various in¬ 
stances of clerical representation in the thirteenth century, and he has made 
some useful corrections of Stubbs’s dates. Nor would it be easy to disprove 
Dominican influence on the growth of representative institutions ; but it 
seems a considerable exaggeration to ascribe to that influence the essential 
difference between the English convocations and the corresponding 
synods on the Continent, namely the presence in convocation of proctors 
for the diocesan clergy. This is not the whole effect that Mr. Barker 
attributes to Dominican influence; he also puts to the credit of their 
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example the representation of chapters, archdeaconries, and religious 
houses, but the representation of the diocesan clergy is naturally the point 
on which he lays most stress in an essay dealing mainly with English 
institutions. 

The first question that occurs is why an oecumenical influence like that 
of the Dominican order should have produced this effect only in England. 
St.Dominic had no doubt his English admirers, and English kings had often 
Dominican confessors, but Dominican influence was surely not so great as 
in Spain. Why then do we find no representation of the Spanish diocesan 
clergy ? Was it that the co-operation of pope and king to tax the clergy 
under Henry III produced a burden, and therefore a remedy, that was 
unique ? If so, the result should be assigned to the local and not to the 
general cause. Again, if Dominican influence was so potent in 1226, within 
five years of its first appearance in England, as to provoke the first repre¬ 
sentation of chapters and abbeys, why did it take more than half a century 
to secure a summons for proctors of diocesan clergy ? ‘ From 1226 ’, writes 
Mr. Barker, ‘ we may leap forward to the beginning of the reign of 
Edward I.’ We may, and no doubt we shall, if we wish to ignore the 
interval. But during it there had been summoned two knights from 
each shire, and the two knights of the shire seem to us a closer model 
for the two proctors of the diocese than any provided by the Dominican 
order. Mr. Barker himself describes ‘ the vigorous local life of the shire ’ as 
* the supreme differentia of England from the rest of western Europe ’; but 
he is for the moment too much preoccupied by his clerical theory to attach 
any weight to secular precedents. ‘ Even ’, he writes (p. 55), ‘ if Boniface 
of Savoy is archbishop, the voice of the clergy will out, and representation 
will come. On February 11 of 1254 the regents, Eleanor and Earl Richard, 
summon for the first time in our history knights of the shire to a central 
assembly.’ But what has the voice of the clergy to do with the knights of 
the shire ? 

We are afraid Mr. Barker hag run his idea to death. His forte is 
political theory, and he regards the growth of parliament as the working 
out of a great democratic principle of representation, which he discerns 
in the Dominican constitution. He thus ignores the idea of suit and 
service as a factor in the high court of parliament, and the feudal con¬ 
ditions from which it sprang. Representation is to him a glorious 
principle ; we fancy the thirteenth century was nearer to the con¬ 
ception borrowed by Glanvill from earlier law-books. If the lord, 
Glanvill tells us, will go to the shire or hundred court, he can by his 
presence * acquit ’ all the tenants on his demesne ; if his steward will go, 
his presence also will suffice ; but if neither will go, then the tenants must 
.send the reeve and four best men. All labour under the liability ; the boon 
of representation consists in the fact that through the vicarious presence 
of the few the many may stay at home, and the burden of going is often 
attached to particular tenements. Representation is in its origin more 
like an incident of feudal tenure than a modern democratic principle. 
Mr. Barker is too much of an idealist for this political materialism; in 
spite of his admission of the importance of the local life of the shire, he will 
not admit the importance of local representation in the shire court as 
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a basis for national representation in parliament. The juries of the shire 
court were, he contends, merely summoned to give information, ad recogno - 
scendum , and not to act, ad faciendum ; but surely this is playing with 
words. The presentment or the verdict of a jury was quite as active 
a proceeding as ‘the assent of the clergy to the financial demands of king 
or pope ; and if the Crown administered justice, it also demanded, assessed, 
and spent the taxes. But while Mr. Barker will not see representation, 
if he can help it, in the laity, he sees it in the clergy on every possible 
occasion. In 1255 clerical proctors complained of the exaction of a tithe 
without consent; ‘ for especially, when it is a matter of binding any man, 
is his express consent necessary.’ Here, says Mr. Barker, ‘ the clergy 
naturally take the lead in emphasizing the principle of representation’ 
(p. 56). But do they ? We remember the case of Peter des Roches, who 
successfully resisted the collection of a scutage on the ground that he as 
an individual had not consented, and the wording of this protest reads like 
a repetition of that claim; if so, the clergy are demanding not so much 
representation as its antithesis, a referendum. Mr. Barker also thinks 
the chapters in 1226 were the first to raise the question of the right of 
a majority to bind a minority; but surely the question was not merely 
raised, but answered—only ad hoc perhaps—in the executive clause of 
Magna Carta. 

Finally, Mr. Barker concludes with a warning against ‘ isolating the 
institutional development of England from that of continental Europe ’ 
(p. 76). That is, however, no reason for assigning a continental origin to the 
representation of the diocesan clergy, which Mr: Barker himself shows to 
have been a purely English development. And we cannot understand the 
history of our parliament at all unless we realize that, unlike every con- 
tinental representative system, it was a high court as well as a body of repre¬ 
sentatives, and that its functions at first are almost exclusively judicial. In 
France we have parlemente side by side with etats . In England they are 
rolled into one, and in that singular union we have the cause of the unique 
strength and permanence of the English representative system. Mr. Barker 
has left the law out of his account of the genesis of English representative 
institutions. The omission was perhaps natural in dealing with convoca¬ 
tion, which owing to its aloofness from English law dropped out of the 
English parliament. But Mr. Barker’s point is to prove the influence of 
the clerical upon the lay institution ; and a proof that is valid must deal 
with rebutting evidence. Dominican ideas were probably more potent 
in producing the general representation of chapters and abbeys than the 
peculiar English representation of the diocesan clergy; and the new¬ 
fangled clerical representation probably had but a slight effect upon 
parliament compared with the old-fashioned lay representation in local 
courts. No clerical proctors were summoned to Simon’s parliaments, and 
Edward I’s determination ut esset derus sicut et populus produced but 
a transient co-ordination. Liability to a summons and not a right to attend 
was the basis of the English parliament; and for generations the concern 
of baron and burgess and abbot alike was to evade an obligation and not 
to assert a privilege. The English monarchy made the English parliament^ 
and not the people themselves. A. F. Pollard. 
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Die philosophischen Werke des Robert Grosseteste , Bischofs von Lincoln . 

Besorgt von Dr. Ludwig Baub. (Munster i. W.: Aschendorff, 1912.) 

A book so monumental and so excellent as Dr. Baur’s edition of the philo¬ 
sophical works of Grosseteste presents an almost impossible task to the 
reviewer. Not only is the whole apparatus criticus on so large a scale 
that a just appreciation of it must be beyond the reach of all who are not 
prepared to repeat the labours of the editor himself, but there is the even 
more serious difficulty that the original texts contained in the volume are 
either published now for the first time, or, if some of them have appeared 
at an earlier date, these too receive for the first time a critical handling 
and must for most purposes count as new. In histories of medieval philo¬ 
sophy Grosseteste has always had an honourable place, and the literary 
testimony, collected now with admirable diligence by Dr. Baur, shows that 
the influence of the great bishop upon various kinds of speculation has 
received wide if vague recognition. But the vagueness has been perhaps 
the most remarkable fact. That Grosseteste knew some Greek, read some 
Aristotle, encouraged the study of science and philosophy among the 
Franciscans, was recognized as a master by Roger Bacon and the 4 Oxford 
circle ’, and died in the odour of sanctity—so much may be found in many 
books, but there is little more that even the learned have cared to assert. 
Few therefore, if any, of those whom the appearance of new material may 
attract to the study of Grosseteste will come furnished with any criterion 
of authenticity or with any precise instruments of exposition. The forma¬ 
tion of a judicious verdict upon these somewhat miscellaneous treatises 
must therefore be a long and laborious process ; nor is it improbable that 
many will prefer to refrain even from beginning until Dr. Baur has published 
his own interpretation in the work of which he holds out the hope. 

No authoritative list of Grosseteste’s philosophical works can now be 
found. There are fragmentary indications of an early catalogue, which 
has long since disappeared, but the later catalogues, through the failure 
of their authors to consult the manuscripts, are full of confusions and 
repetitions, so that a modem editor has no choice but to fall back upon 
such evidence as may be found in a long chain of authors, beginning with 
Roger Bacon, who mentions some four or five works by name and uses 
others without such mention. After a careful review of the evidence 
Dr. Baur is able to group the reputed works under the two headings of 
4 Grosseteste as Commentator ’ and * Grosseteste as Independent Philo¬ 
sopher ’, with a subdivision in each case into genuine and spurious. No 
commentaries or translations are printed, but Dr. Baur gives some useful 
information about the work of Grosseteste in those departments. ‘ Negle- 
xit omnino libros Aristotelis,’ says Roger Bacon of his master, and thereby 
advertises his own prejudices at the expense of the facts. The commentary 
on the Posterior Analytics is certainly genuine, and the evidence for a work 
on the Physics is equally strong, even though there is more than one that 
claims to be Grosseteste’s. As to the Ethics , Hermann us Alamannus uses 
the words interpretatus and commentatus of Grosseteste, but Dr. Baur 
succeeds in showing, largely with the aid of a Vatican manuscript, hitherto 
unknown or unnoticed, that the main work of Grosseteste was a translation 
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made directly from the Greek, while the commentary consisted only of 
additions to certain ancient commentaries. Of the other works relating 
to Aristotle only the commentary on the Sophistid Elenchi is genuine, 
but Grosseteste appears again as translator and interpreter in connexion 
with the pseudo-Dionysian writings. That most of this kind of work was 
done with his own hand is the more easily believed when we see his readi¬ 
ness to acknowledge his debt to coadiutores , and his admission, * in fine 
huius meae qualiscumque translations et expositions/ that his work 
was surpassed by that of his predecessors. His knowledge of Greek must 
have been very considerable. Perhaps it was not until his later years 
(between 1240 and 1253 in Dr. Baur’s opinion) that he felt equal to the 
task of translating ; yet Roger Bacon’s statement, ‘ Graecum et Hebraeum 
non scivit sufficienter ut per se transferret, sed habuit multos adiutores/ 
reflects the modesty of Grosseteste’s admissions rather than the insufficiency 
of his knowledge. His conception of the translator’s office and method 
is expressed in an extract printed by Dr. Baur on p. 39 of the Prolegomena. 

Of the original works on philosophical subjects no complete edition 
or manuscript exists. In 1514 there was published at Venice a volume 
with the title Ruberti Lincolniensis bonarum artium optimi interprets 
Opuscula dignissima nunc primum in lucent edita et accuratissime emendata . 
Herein are nineteen treatises, all of which are found, though in a different 
order, in a manuscript of the San Marco collection. Supplementing this 
list from five or six other sources, Dr. Baur arrives at a total of twenty- 
eight (including the doubtful De Anima), and it is the text of these that he 
prints. The arrangement of them cannot be chronological. The actual 
date of one (De Impressionibus Aeris) can be ascertained, and the relative 
order of two or three others, but on the whole there is no better plan than 
i<» arrange them according to their subject-matter, with some assistance 
from t he manuscripts, which point to a recognized connexion between 
II groups of them. Four main heads are thus established: 
(1) writings of an introductory character, (2) physical works, (3) meta- 
phys psychological. When the twenty-eight treatises are thus 

set out in order it is easy to see that they are of very unequal importance. 

Ily a fragment, others (8, 10,18) were probably not intended to 
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of an interval of forty years, but bis hesitation in claiming the De Anima 
for Grosseteste is well justified, perhaps even better justified than his 
own discussion of the problem would suggest. It would not be difficult 
to argue that the treatise, as it has come down to us, is only a loose con¬ 
junction of separable fragments, which, if not by different hands, must 
at least belong to different periods. Thus at the beginning four questions 
are propounded, an answer is given to each, and then (on p. 252 of Dr. Baur’s 
text) the words ‘ triplex est animae consideratio * introduce a new discus¬ 
sion which has only the most perfunctory connexion with what has gone 
before. A similar appearance of a break is found on p. 259, after which 
point comes a series of detached observations about the soul, somewhat 
suggestive of commentary upon some one else’s lectures. It is still quite 
conceivable that the whole book is a compilation by the same author, 
but one obvious fact is the greater prominence of Aristotle in the later 
sections. In the earlier part St. Augustine is dominant, even where 
allusion to Aristotle would be most natural, but the writer of, e.g., the 
section beginning on p. 270, regards Aristotle’s De Anima as the chief 
authority, and it is more than likely that he knew the work of Albertus 
Magnus, or at least was acquainted with the general trend of Dominican 
Aristotelianism. 

As to the value of Grosseteste’s scientific and philosophical works it 
is impossible to offer here any adequate opinion. His possession of scientific 
interests (largely connected with optics) similar to those of Roger Bacon 
is evident, and it is therefore natural that the centre of his system—if 
such a term may be used—should be a theory of lux as ipsa corporeitas 
and of the spherical diffusion of light through space. This theory should 
be called scientific rather than philosophical, for, although Grosseteste 
was well acquainted with the metaphysical problems of his day, his own 
inclination is towards physical explanations. The suggestion in the De 
InleUigentiis that light is a spiritus corporeus which can act as a kind of 
link bet ween incorporeal appetitus and corpora yrossiora is characteristic, 
and no one who thinks that matter comes nearest to spirit when it is 
thinnest is really a metaphysician. Either Grosseteste’s theory, or another 
resembling it, must have attained to some notoriety, for Aquinas (e. g. Summa , 
L q. 76, 7) applies the terms * fictitium et derisibile ’ to the theory that the 
soul is united to the body * mediante spiritu corporeo * or ‘ mediante 
luce quam dicunt esse corpus ’. We gather from him that this opinion 
was ostensibly founded on St. Augustine, but it is tolerably clear that his 
scornful criticism is meant to refer to writers of his own time. 

It is something of a paradox that by far the largest and perhaps the 
most interesting work contained in Dr. Baur’s volume should be the 
Smrnna Philosophiae , which, in all probability, is not the work of Grosse¬ 
teste. The existence of this book (which must not be confused with the 
Compendium Phttoeophiae attributed to Grosseteste until a few years ago, 
when Dr. Baur exposed the error) has been known to some writers, and 
! fe Wulf declares in his History of Medieval Philosophy that several English 
versions of it exist. What is his authority for such a statement ? And 
where are the versions ? Only three manuscripts have been discovered, 
and of these only one (at Cambridge) is complete. Two of them assert 
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that Grosseteste is the author, but the oldest of the three (at Merton 
College) has only the picture of a bishop, with which are inscribed, in a 
fourteenth-century hand, two hexameter verses referring, as may be 
presumed, to Grosseteste. This ascription, however, is probably only due 
to the fact that in the Merton volume the manuscript of the Summa is 
followed by some works of Grosseteste’s. The manuscript, in fact, cannot 
determine the authorship: there is no evidence for the existence of such 
a work by Grosseteste in any of the medieval authors whose authority 
would be valuable, and the testimony of later writers is merely based on 
the manuscripts. The style, arrangement, and terminology have, more¬ 
over, no parallel in the works of undoubted authenticity. On the other 
hand, the work (which is clearly by one man and not a compilation) is 
certainly of English origin ; it is founded on authors and materials well 
known to Grosseteste; it mentions and makes much use of Albertus Magnus, 
but names no writer of later date than him, so that in actual date it cannot 
be much removed from the time when Grosseteste was writing. Yet if 
thus far the arguments appear to be evenly balanced, the allusions to 
contemporary history (discussed by Dr. Baur on pp. 133 ff. of the Pro¬ 
legomena) are against the authorship of Grosseteste, for they seem to show 
(1) that the work cannot have been composed before 1251, which is almost 
too near the end of Grosseteste’s life, and (2) that the author was in Germany 
in 1248, which is difficult to believe of Grosseteste. Nothing, again, is 
more puzzling than the author’s references to his own writings, especially 
to a Tractatus de Luce , by which we must understand not a part of the 
Summa but a separate treatise. To identify this with the De Luce of 
Grosseteste will require much ingenuity, for the doctrine of light in the 
Summa is not identical with the doctrine of the De Luce. Who then was 
the author of this notable book ? That he was an Englishman of Grosse¬ 
teste’s period and school of thought is practically certain, and when the 
author speaks of ‘ magister meus in naturalibus et mathematicis peritis- 
simus et in theologia perfectissimus vitaque et religione sanctissimus’, 
we feel that no one had a better claim than Grosseteste to such a descrip¬ 
tion. The hypothesis of a ‘ pupil ’ can always be advanced with safety, 
but until at least Dr. Baur is able to put forward a considered opinion, 
nothing more than conjecture is possible 
Something must be said in 
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arcanum The theosophi are on a far higher plane than the philosophi , 
while between these two classes come the theologi , whose business is to be 
‘ theosophiae declaratores et expositores \ Three grades of theologi are 
disting uished, first those who have been canonized, secondly those who 
have at least earned the approval of the supreme pontiffs, thirdly those 
who, with something less of sanctity, have transmitted valuable works 
to posterity. In this last class are ‘ multi modemiores scriptores quos 
vocant summarum eonfectores \ As to the authority belonging to the 
three classes, the theosophi could not err ‘ in hora inspirations suae ’, but 
‘ nonnulla quandoque ut homines non inspirati protulerunt ’. The 
theologus in his turn may err in matters pertaining to natural philosophy, 
and to suppose that the opinions of a mere philosophus must all be adopted 
is onmino sacrUegutn . Turning next to historians the author ranges 
lightly over the centuries extending from Moses to Walter of Monmouth, 
censures the said Walter for his wanton contradictions of older authorities, 
and observes that this failing is *generale paene omnibus historicis, qui pro 
affectu vel levi relatu casus descripserunt, et quandoque parva magnifi- 
carunt vel e contrario magna suppresserunt, et nonnunquam non gesta 
sola sua imaginatione vel suspicione concepta descripserunt veraciterque 
acta omiserunt \ 

Apart from his orthodoxy in what he conceives to be purely ‘ theo- 
sophical the general attitude of our author is critical and at times almost 
sceptical. In particular his verdicts upon Aristotle express a severity 
which is the more impressive because it does not spring from ignorance 
or from mere prejudice against an authority acknowledged by all the 
world. Allowance is made for what Aristotle may have suffered from 
translators or commentators (‘ nonnulli enim librorum Arabicam magis 
loquacrtatem quam vel Graecam eloquentiam vel stilum Aristotelis 
praetendunt ’), the supremacy of the Peripatetics in natural philosophy 
is conceded, and sometimes philosophus as the title of honour is found. 
On this last point, however, some caution is needed, for there are many 
passages (were they all detected by Dr. Baur ?) in which philosophus 
does not mean Aristotle but simply ‘ the metaphysician * as opposed 
to logicus or pkysicus . On the whole there is no doubt that the author 
thinks vastly more of Plato than of Aristotle. ■ Nec magni pendenda 
ingenii magnitudo,’ he says of Aristotle, * cum sapientiam priorum potius 
videretur invidiose reprobasse aut tamquam sibi auctori appropriasse,’ 
nor is there perhaps any more remarkable passage in the book than the 
chapters (pp. 347 ff.) in which Plato’s theory of ideas is defended against 
the strictures of his illustrious pupil. Considering the inadequacy of the 
materials at his disposal, the author displays here a surprising insight 
into the defects of Aristotle’s criticisms, and if any one still supposes 
that the thirteenth century swallowed Aristotle without doubt or question 
he will do well to read the passage concluding thus : * et hanc positionem 
tota antiquitas, exceptis Aristotele et suis carissimis complicibus, venerata 
est, longeque facilius semper exstitit physicam hanc positionem et similes 
insectanter arguere quam perspicaciter intelligere, quamquam blasphemiae 
instar apud Sophistas videatur Aristotelem quicquam philosophicum 
latuisse.’ Sometimes it is charitably supposed that Aristotle was amator 
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veritatis , but even this is sometimes doubted, and the general position 
of the author is fairly represented by the words: ‘ vehementer prae- 
8umitur non semper eundem Aristotelem ex iudicio rationis contra 
Platonem tarn insectanter sensisse, quod utrum verum vel non verum 
fuerit a nobis mini me curatur.’ It is enough, he means, that the Aristote¬ 
lian arguments are bad. This critical or hostile attitude towards Aristotle 
was no doubt common enough in the ‘ Oxford circle ’, nor does this parti¬ 
cular kind of mental independence prevent our author from lapsing into 
the superstitions of his age or from following the custom of all summarum 
confectores in borrowing extensively from other writers. The closing 
sections of the book, for instance, owe almost everything to the treatise 
of Albertus Magnus on minerals. Yet on the whole no one will rise from 
the study of this curious work without feeling that he has been in touch 
with a strong and original mind, and no one is likely to reproach Dr. Baur 
for printing in his volume a work which he does not believe to be by 
Grosseteste. 

Among the many tasks which fall to the editor of a medieval Surnma 
few can be more laborious than the identification of references to the many 
authorities to whom open or covert allusion is made. Dr. Baur has faced 
this undertaking with courage, and has acquitted himself with much 
success. Now and again, however, it is difficult to agree with him, as, to 
take but one example, on p. 441, where, in the course of an obscure argu¬ 
ment about the relation of created intelligence to the inteUigibile increatum, 
the author uses the following words: ‘ per modum itaque unum inteUigibile 
increatum omnibus inteUigentiis prius est verissimeque actum intelligendi 
virtuti earum intellectivae imprimens, prout theosophorum divinissimus 
Iohannes de inteUectibus humanis verissimum esse affirmat....’ Dr. Baur 
gives two references to Johannes Scotus Erigena, but does he reaUy mean 
that this Johannes could be styled theosophorum divinissimus ? This 
seems to be an impossible supposition. Johannes Scotus was known to 
the author of the Summa and is mentioned on p. 396, but he was assuredly 
not a theosopkus (see the definition quoted above), much less the most 
divine specimen of the class. It is doubtful whether he would even find 
a place in the third rank of theologi , for indeed it was not without difficulty 
that he escaped the charge of heresy. Huxley once described the Fourth 
Gospel as a ‘ theosophical romance of the first order ’, and, save for the 
word ‘ romance ’, this is exactly what the author of this Summa would 
have said. St. Paul is theosophantium paene maximus (p. 367), but 
St. John, who on p. 348 is caUed simply Iohannes theosopkus and on p. 669 
maximus theosophorum Iohannes, is no doubt the divinissimus theosophorum 
of p. 441. The allusion is in all probability to the opening passage of the 
Fourth Gospel, and the inteUigibile increatum , which ‘impresses’-itself on 
all human intellects, is simply a Neo-Platonist version of the ‘ lux vera 
quae illuminat omnem hominem venientem in hunc mundum \ 

As is inevitable in a volume so long and so elaborate, there are a good 
many misprints and slips, not all of which have been detected. Considering 
the peculiar importance of chapters 241 and 242 of the Summa it is, 
however, a little curious that in the discussion of them in the Prolego¬ 
mena (pp. 133-7) there should be no less than three wrong references. 
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Thus a passage from 241 is assigned to 243, another from 241 to 242, and 
one from 242 to 243. Similarly, on p. 139 of the Prolegomena, a quotation 
from chapter 204 is referred to as 205. Errors of this kind need scarcely 
have been overlooked, and yet to mention them is almost ungenerous, 
for, as an example of sound learning and inexhaustible patience, Dr. Baur’s 
volume has not often been surpassed. W. H. V. Reads. 

Calendar of Inquisitions Post Mortem and other Analogous Documents . 

Vol. iv. (London : H. M. Stationery Office, 1913.) 

With the publication of this volume the calendar is now complete, in 
seven volumes, from its commencement in the reign of Henry III till about 
the year 1337. The careful schedule prefixed to the volume shows that 
several inquisitions are still missing, but the addenda to vols. i, ii, and iii 
at its close demonstrate that some of these documents are being gradually 
brought to light. The brief preface draws attention to two of these in 
this volume as confirming the doubts expressed in this Review and else¬ 
where as to the accuracy and credibility of statements made by deponents 
at inquisitions for proof of age. 

The singular interest of these documents, apart from their great 
value for genealogists and topographers, is shown by the classified * index 
of subjects \ One has to read the volume, however, to discover all the 
points which the student will appreciate. On p. 2, for instance, is a very 
curious definition of the courtesy (libertatem) of England, John de Meriet 
claiming as having begotten 4 in wedlock a female child, alive with all her 
members right, who received baptism and was named Joan ’. Some of 
the entries carry us back to a much earlier time ; the 4 court of knights 
at Skipton ’ in no. 307 suggests the court of * the Countess of Coupland ’ 
which occurs in 1185 (Pipe Roll , 31 Henry II, p. 186); in no. 308 the 
jurors take us back two centuries at a bound when they assert that 
Otirant le Straunge, ancestor of John le Straunge, acquired two Norfolk 
hundreds, 4 time out of mind, from Fiaud son of Alan/ for the latter person 
was Alan son of Fiaud (Flaaldus), ancestor ‘of the Stewarts and FitzAlans, 
who acquired the Mileham fief in the early days of Henry I. John le 
Straunge, by the way, is here styled 4 of Lucham ’, which place-name is 
not identified or even entered in the index (p. 442). Can it possibly be 
a wild misreading of 4 Knockyn ’ or some form thereof ? 1 The identifica¬ 
tion of the place-names is exceedingly careful on the whole, but in no. 227 
‘ Elteneye ’ (Iltney) and 4 Westnewelond ’ (West Newland in St. Lawrence) 
should have presented no difficulty and 4 Belchamp St. Ethelbert ’ 
(no. 253) is in Ovington and is not 4 Beauchamp Walter \ 4 Swinnlonde, 
co. Essex * is Swilland in Suffolk, and so is 4 Weylond ’, though this may 
be a scribe’s slip. In no. 374 Blatchington (p. 374) should have been 
distinguished as East Blatchington. In no. 217 Teddesley, one of the four 
‘ hays ’ of Cannock Chase, is omitted on p. 483 of the index, and in no. 71 it 
is wrongly called Teddestone on p. 510, where its tenure should have been 
classified under forest services. 

1 Compare the inquisitions of a few years later in voL v of the Calendar, nos. 211, 
264. 
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It is not surprising that the barony of ‘ Redeburn ’ should have baffled 
those responsible for the index (pp. 464, 505), for it represents the little- 
known Lincolnshire barony of Crevequer (to be distinguished carefully 
from the Kentish barony of that name which occurs twice in this volume), 
of which Redbourne was the caput. There is a return for this barony 
on p. 521 of the Red Book, where the manuscript correctly gives 4 Raburne ’ 
as its demesne manor, but the editor, misreading it as ‘ Kalerne \ failed 
to identify the place. An entry on p. 347 of the Testa shows the Normanby 
of this inquisition held of the ‘ Baronia de Creuker \ A curious point 
relating to serjeanty is raised by no. 268. A known Mid-Lavant serjeanty 
(no. 342), the service of presenting two white capons when the king passed 
by, dates probably from the reign of Henry I, who held the Honour of 
Arundel and occasionally sailed from Westbourne. But a similar and 
unknown serjeanty here appears in connexion with * Bradebrigge *, 
i.e. Broadbridge in Bosham. It seems to have been brought to light at 
a recent eyre, ‘ wherefore the said Geoffrey’s tenement was taken into the 
king’s hand by reason of the dismemberment of the serjeanty.’ 2 One 
notes that a hack 9 ad pyk is translated * a pike \ Does not this interesting 
phrase rather suggest a rudimentary halberd ? J. H. Round. 

Bronnen tot de Geschiedenis van de Leidsche Textielnijverheid. Verzameld 
door N. W. Posthumus, i-iii. (’s Gravenhage : Nijhoff, 1910-12.) 

The three volumes of this work already issued by the Dutch Historical 
Records Commission are sufficient to show that the whole series of six 
volumes will be, when complete, of unique value to students of economic 
history who can read Dutch. They will furnish ample material for the 
history of the textile industries and of the branches of commerce ancillary 
to them, in one of the leading European centres from the middle of the 
fourteenth to the end of the eighteenth century, thus supplementing in 
an admirable manner the work of the Belgian Historical Commission, 
which began, some seven years ago, to issue, under the editorship of 
MM. Pirenne and Espinas, the ordinances of the Flemish textile crafts 
mainly belonging to the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. What the 
Belgian Commission is doing for the comparative study of the subject 
the Dutch Commission is doing for its intensive study over a longer period, 
and the material at its command is fortunately ample for the purpose. 
The three volumes so far issued, which cover the period 1333-1610, 
contain all the available documents relating to the Leyden industry, not 
only from over a score of different records at Leyden itself, but from the 
records of Amsterdam, Deventer, Cologne, and Liibeck, as well as many 
already published in the Hanse-Recesse and elsewhere. All the main 
aspects of industrial and commercial organization during the later middle 
ages are fully illustrated—the regulation of technique, the provision of 
raw material, the migration of labour, the determination of wages, the 
relations of classes engaged in the industry, the struggle of city with country 
labour and capital and with the enterprise of rival cities, the growing 

* On the doctrine of which this is a late illustration see The History of English 
Law (1895), i. 270, 315-16. 
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connexion with an international market, and the formation of monopo¬ 
list companies. Frequent lists of those engaged in different branches 
of the industry, together with occasional assessment of their property, 
afford a solid statistical basis. The three centuries covered by these 
volumes saw the rise and decline of the ‘ old drapery ’ and the subsequent 
rise of the ‘ new drapery ’—a development closely parallel to that in 
several of the leading English centres of the textile industry, e.g. Norwich 
and Coventry and Colchester ; and the detailed account of Leyden cannot 
fail to throw much light on English industrial history, especially during 
the later phases when the Dutch example was consciously imitated. Most 
important material is also furnished for the history, as yet unwritten, of 
the staple at Calais, with which the authorities at Leyden were in constant 
correspondence. Used in conjunction with the contemporary evidence 
supplied by Mr. Malden’s edition of the Cdy Papers , these records should 
serve to elucidate most of the leading problems of the English staple in 
the fifteenth century. A considerable part of the municipal revenue of 
Leyden from excise was pledged to the staple from 1493 to 1506 for the 
extinction of debts incurred in the purchase of wool. Scarcely less 
valuable, though more indirect, will be the help afforded in the interpreta¬ 
tion of the earlier history of the English Merchant Adventurers by the 
parallel case of the organization of the mercantile exporting interest at 
Leyden and its conflict with the Hanseatic exporters, who made two 
unsuccessful attempts to establish a cloth staple at Bruges. Most important 
of all, however, is the mass of evidence afforded as to the internal condi¬ 
tions of the cloth industry itself, from which it should be possible to 
construct a more adequate explanation of its vicissitudes than the one 
commonly supplied. To speak as continental historians often do of English 
competition as the cause of the decay of Flemish, Dutch, or German 
town industries is misleading. 'The town industries of England were 
themselves decaying, and country industries were flourishing on the 
Continent as in England where they were allowed to develop freely, 
as Professor Pirenne’s recent account of Brabant and Flanders in 
the sixteenth century sufficiently proves. Of the editorial work of 
Dr. Posthumus it is impossible to speak too highly. By this edition of 
the Leyden records and by the admirable exposition based upon them, which 
he has already carried down to the sixteenth century, he has won a place 
amongst the leading authorities on this important department of economic 
history. G. Unwin. 

Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts existing in the Archives and 

Collections of Milan (1385-1618). Edited by Allen B. Hinds. 

(London : H. M. Stationery Office, 1912.) 

This collection of Milanese papers owes its origin to Commendatore Fumi, 
director of the state archives of Milan, who had begun to make notes of all 
the references to England in the documents under his charge. His material 
was placed at the disposal of Mr. Hinds when the latter went to Milan 
in 1910 and carried out an exhaustive research among the Milanese 
archives, so far as they related to English affairs. With regard to the 
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Ambrosian Library, second in importance only to the state archives as 
a manuscript source, the notes of references to English catholic exiles at 
Milan collected by Monsignor Ratti furnished Mr. Hinds with a starting- 
point for his investigations. The result is a volume full of interest to the 
student of fifteenth and sixteenth-century history, and it is no surprise 
to find that the mass of the material belongs to the period of the Sforza 
domination in Milan (1450-1535). The marriage of Lucia Visconti to 
Edmund Holland, earl of Kent, formed a bond between England and 
Milan at the opening of the fifteenth century. Yet in spite of this alliance 
the political relations between the two states were slight and unimportant 
throughout the Visconti era. Of the eighteen documents prior to 1450, 
thirteen belonging to the literary correspondence of Duke Humphrey 
of Gloucester have been already published in this Review (xix. 509-524). 
Two years after the death of the last Sforza duke the state archives cease 
to throw light upon foreign affairs. From 1537 the material is drawn from 
the Ambrosian Library, and consists for the most part of the corre¬ 
spondence of Carlo Borromeo and his kinsman Cardinal Federico. Milan 
had sunk to the level of a Spanish province, and her diplomatic activity 
had ended with her independence. 

Under the rule of the Sforza, however, Milan was vitally concerned 
in the affairs of Europe, and Milanese envoys were fully equipped to play 
their part in the newly-discovered game of diplomacy. Some of the most 
interesting documents in this volume relate to the doings of Francesco 
Coppino, bishop of Terni, who came to England in 1460 as the agent of 
Pope Pius II. The dispatches addressed to Francesco Sforza imply that 
he was the instrument of a deep-laid scheme in which the dukes of 
Milan and Burgundy, the dauphin, and the pope were implicated, and 
which aimed at the establishment of the Yorkists in power as the prelude 
to an English invasion of Normandy and Gascony. A communication 
from Coppino, written in sympathetic ink between the lines of a dispatch 
dated 6 August 1460, asserts that 

If the lords here, the kinsmen of the king, who through my hands have won back 
the state, had some incitement, they would go to France with a considerable force to 
vindicate the claims of this kingdom.... If I had two things, first a secret licence from 
the Pope, giving me power to operate secretly in this State, and secondly, the dignity 
that the king and the lords here again ask for me, I believe that in a few months 
I could do so much that the ... of Naples would be forgotten, and this would suffice, 
as very great things would ensue as well for [the advantage of] the Church as of Your 
Lordship, of Italy, and for the assistance of King Ferrante (pp. 29-30). 

In 1460 Francesco Sforza and Pius II were helping Ferrante of Aragon 
to maintain his throne in Naples against Rene of Anjou and his son John 
of Calabria; thus a movement from England, which would occupy the 
French king at home and prevent him from coming to the aid of his Angevin 
cousins, naturally found favour in their eyes. It is clear from the dispatches 
that Sforza was an enthusiastic abettor of Coppino, but Pius IPs attitude 
is harder to gauge. The Milanese envoys wrote of him as 4 a well-disposed 
pope \ yet he could not be persuaded to give Coppino the cardinal's hat 
for which he pleaded. ‘ If they do not quickly send the hat, everything 
will go to ruin, and the Church and all the State of Italy will repent of it ’ 
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(p. 46), wrote the English envoy to Francesco Sforza in January 1461; 
but in May Pius told Otto de Carretto that ‘ he could not make so many 
Cardinals now ’ (p. 87), although when he did the intercession of Sforza 
would have great weight with him. Pius suffered many misgivings with 
regard to his championship of Ferrante, dreading the ills which might 
come upon the papacy through the enmity of France. Meanwhile the 
transient reverses of the Yorkists had shaken the worthy Coppino in his 
loyalty to the White Rose. In March 1461 he fled across the Channel, 
and the Milanese envoy at the French court reported that he was 

in extreme danger from one side and the other. They say the reason was because 
he promised Warwick to go into the camp and excommunicate the enemy, and give 
the benediction to the followers of Warwick, but seeing the bad weather, and the queen’s 
power, and not feeling well, he did not go. At this Warwick took offence, and so he 
departed (p. 60). 

After Towton, Coppino was eager to return to England, but the oppor¬ 
tunity had been let slip, and before the year 1461 closed recall and disgrace 
had put an end to his schemes. ‘ The pope remarked to me \ wrote Otto 
de Carreto in October, 

that the great desire of the Bishop of Teroi for the red hat induced him to take up 
the designs which he had opened in France, showing too much presumption, since he 
had no commission.... He did not wish on any account to conduct the matter by the 
hands of the latter (Coppino), who is too light; he feared he had spoken too freely, 
and did not wish such speaking to do harm (p. 105). 

Thus Coppino fell, not, as the Commentaries of Aeneas Sylvius would have 
us believe, because he meddled in politics against the wishes of his master, 
but because he blundered and chattered in a negotiation which required 
courage, discretion, and tact. 

Some interesting side-lights are thrown upon the great duel between 
France and Burgundy, and upon the importance of England as a third 
party in the struggle. In April 1461 the Milanese envoy has every hope 
that England will soon be 

settled and quiet under King Edward and the Earl of Warwick ; and then, as they are 
well affected to the Dauphin and the Duke of Burgundy, it seems likely ... that they 
will pursue the plan to pass to France.... I have observed the great importance that 
the Duke of Burgundy attaches to England. Thus he has kept in with the Earl of 
Warwick, and his son with the Queen of England, so that whatever happens England 
will have friendship in the house of Burgundy (p. 74). 

In 1467, when the dauphin has become Louis XI, details are sent to Milan 
of his ‘ secret understanding with King Edward of England by means of 
the Earl of Warwick which is to be followed by ‘ a war of extermina¬ 
tion ’ (p. 119) in Burgundy. When the duke of Burgundy, true to his 
policy of keeping friends with England at any cost, determines to wed 
Edward TV’s sister Margaret, 

because he is informed of what more and more people know, to wit that his future 
consort in the past has been somewhat devoted to love affairs, indeed in the opinion 
of many she even has a son, he has issued a public edict... that no one in his country 
... shall be so bold as to make mention or speak of such a thing, under pain of being 
thrown into the river forthwith (p. 124). 
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In 1470 it is reported that Louis will ‘ wait to hear how matters progress 
in England, before any movement is made against the duke of Burgundy, 
and if things go prosperously for Warwick, as is hoped, fire will immediately 
be applied 1 (p. 142). When the Milanese ambassador condoled with 
Louis XI on the unhappy issue of English affairs, the king ‘ remarked with 
a sigh that it is impossible to fight against Fortune ’ (p. 159). During 
the next few years Louis XI lived in constant dread of attack from 
England. ‘ Ah, Holy Mary! ’ he exclaimed in 1475, when invasion was 
imminent, ‘even now when I have given thee 1,400 crowns, thou dost 
not help me one whit’ (p. 189). Help, however, was nigh at hand, and 
when the news of the treaty of Pecquigny reached the Burgundian court 
the duke was so angry that ‘ he tore up the Garter with his teeth into more 
than six pieces ’ (p. 216). 

Meanwhile the chief anxiety of Galeazzo Maria Sforza was to obtain 
‘ some fine English hackneys for the use of ourself and the duchess, as well 
as some greyhounds for our hunting, a laudable exercise in which we take 
great delight’ (p. 147). A certain Francesco Salvatico was sent to England 
on this errand at the time of Henry Vi’s brief restoration to power in 1471 ; 
he was instructed to congratulate the king ‘ on these happy events 9 
and ‘ to present three pieces of brocade to the king and queen and another 
to the earl, as a token of our affection and of our joy at their glorious 
victory ’ (p. 148). Before Salvatico could reach England, however, 
Edward IV was again on his throne, and the envoy writes from Paris in 
June to say that English affairs are * so upside down 9 that he hesitates 
whether to proceed further. ‘ King Edward and the Duke of Clarence 
his brother he adds, ‘ have the same relationship to your Excellency as 
King Henry, through Madonna Lucia Visconti, and if you wrote to them, 
I am sure they would receive me gladly ’ (p. 158). In October 1471 Edward 
was asked to befriend two Milanese who are travelling through Europe 
in order to obtain singers for the choir of the ducal chapel. It is interesting 
to find from the secret instructions to an envoy sent to England in 1489 
that the great Lodovico H Moro had serious thoughts of taking an English 
wife. 

We understand that his Majesty has four sisters-in-law of tender years, and we should 
desire an alliance with one of them. But beforehand we must learn the quality of the 
lady. You will tactfully find out about the manner of their birth, if they have any 
personal defect, how they have been brought up and the quality of their intellect, 
and if you see that they are fitted for the match, with satisfaction to our taste, and 
have proved that they are of the blood royal, we shall be glad for you to come to par¬ 
ticulars 1 (pp. 251-2). 

Louis XI Ps delight in his beautiful English bride and Mary Tudor’s 
grief at ‘ being passed from one extreme to another ’ (p. 440); 1 a saneti- 
frreaious discourse on the blessings of peace from Henry VUI in the year 

8 the battle of Pavia; descriptions of the hairbreadth escapes and 

ieo is clearly seeking a wife for himself and not for his nephew, Gian 
oke of Milan, as the latter brought home his bride in January 1489, whereas 
edded Beatrice d’Este in 1491. 

wedding her elderly spouse she had been betrothed to the future Charles V, 
of fourteen. 
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saintly fortitude of English catholics during the Elizabethan persecution— 
these are some of the good things which enliven the pages of the calendar. 
Unfortunately the index is not always trustworthy. Under the heading 
Bianca Maria Sforza, duchess of Savoy, there are several references which 
belong to her mother-in-law, Yolande, while there is nothing to show that 
this same Bianca Maria afterwards became queen of the Romans. 

In conclusion, we may mention a complimentary visit paid, in 
1497, by envoys from Milan and Venice to Henry VII, as a member 
of the Italian league against France. The king was at Adiscot 
(that is, Woodstock), 4 fifty miles from London, where his Majesty 
is accustomed to spend the summer for hunting,’ and the envoys 
were asked to join him there. The night before their audience they 
lay in Oxford, 4 and the Venetian ambassador was lodged in one of 
the colleges * for the students and I in another.’ Next day they were 
received by the king at the royal quarters, seven miles away. They were 
profoundly impressed by Henry VII’s 4 wonderful presence ’, and by the 
great pear-shaped pearl which he wore in his bonnet, no less than by 
his wisdom. 4 He speaks French, but in such a way that every one can 
understand, and above all he evidently has a most quiet spirit.’ With 
him was 4 Arthur, Prince of Wales, about eleven years of age, but taller 
than his years would warrant, of remarkable beauty and grace and very 
ready in speaking Latin ’. The audience ended, the king said 4 he wished 
us to return to London, where we should be more comfortable than at 
Oxford ’ (pp 322-3). C. M. Ady. 

Vestiges of Old Madras . By Colonel H. D. Love, R.E. 3 vote, and 

separate Index: (London: John Murray, 1913.) 

The government of India is to be congratulated on the publication of this 
latest addition to the Indian Records Series, in which Colonel H. D. Love 
has undertaken the task of compiling a history of the town as well as of 
4 illustrating the origin of Madras institutions and the social life of the 
city’s inhabitants ’ (i. 2). In the prefatory note to the first volumes of 
the series, which appeared in 1905, it was explained that the series was 
intended 4 to comprise selections, notes or compilations from the Records 
of the Indian Government or of the India Office in London ’. In accor¬ 
dance with this rule the author of the present work has allowed 4 the 
Records to tell in the main their own story ’ (iii. 542). Colonel Love 
apologizes for the proportions of his work, 4 whose exuberance a tropical 
environment may perhaps justify ’ (iii. 542), but, as a matter of fact, he 
has exercised much self-restraint in the exclusion of ail information 
previously published unless absolutely essential to the completeness of 
his narrative. 

These volumes cover the period between the year 1640, when Madras— 
the exact origin of the name (i. 86) is as uncertain as that of the names of 
Bombay and Calcutta—was founded, and the completion of the war 
with Tipu Sultan in 1799, a date which marks the passage of the main 
interest from the affairs of Madras itself to those of the great presidency 
of which it is the capital, and also, it may be added, which marks the 
s At Magdalen College: see Mac ray, Reg. of Magd. Coll ., i. 29. 
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transfer of the centre of English political life in India from Madras to 
Calcutta. Down to that date Madras was certainly the most interesting of 
the three presidencies. It was there that Fate decided that the regenera¬ 
tion of India should be entrusted to the hands of Europeans and not to those 
of its own children, to the hands of the British and not to those of any other 
European nation. It was the training school of Clive, the real founder of our 
whole system of civil and military administration in India. The history of 
Madras is therefore one that deserves the most careful study, and Colonel 
Love has brought to his task not merely enthusiasm for historical research, 
but great judgement in the selection and punctilious accuracy in the 
record of his facts as well as the professional training necessary to the 
interpretation of the numerous maps, plans, and views of which he has 
made use in describing the topography of the town at different periods. 

The records of Madras have been much more carefully preserved than 
those of either Calcutta or Bombay, but still they are in some cases 
defective, and Colonel Love has therefore pushed his inquiries not only 
into the records of the India Office and the manuscript departments 
of the Bodleian and the British Museum, but into private collections and 
the records of Paris and the Hague. He has even gone to America to 
provide us with a portrait of Elihu Yale (i. 491). He does not ignore 
the labours of previous writers, but has re-written the history of Madras 
from original sources. The authority for every statement is given and 
can easily be verified, and if any one needs further information he is 
shown where he can find it. 

The records of the Madras government are full of curious matter. The 
‘ topics range from the conclusion of a treaty with a native prince to the 
disposal of a worn-out horse or the midnight escapades of the Company’s 
junior servants ’ (i. 1). Thus, in a work founded on these records, the 
observance of an absolutely chronological order in the narration of events 
would only confuse the reader. Colonel Love, therefore, has arranged his 
matter in short chapters, themselves divided into sections dealing with single 
subjects, so that it is easy, with the aid of the excellent index, to follow 
any particular subject apart from beginning to end of the story, whilst 
the chapters, grouped under the different governorships (each of which is 
introduced by a summary narration of leading events), provide a series 
of very realistic pictures of the city of Madras, of the people of all ranks, 
colours and religions, who inhabited it from time to time, and of the 
origin and growth of its institutions, civic, social, charitable, and religious. 
Colonel Love wastes none of his space with the obvious moralizing that 
spoils so many a picture painted by the pen. 

The illustrations included in this work consist of (1) maps, plans, and 
views, certainly the most carefully selected which we have of any town 
in India; (2) portraits, the number of which is limited by the fact that 
Colonel Love has excluded many of those of yrell-known persons, e.g. 
Lord Clive; (3) pages of facsimile signatures which will be of interest 
to experts in handwriting. Taken together these illustrations form a very 
valuable portion of the whole work. Of the maps probably the most 
interesting is that prepared by order of Governor Thomas Pitt, which 
‘ throws a flood of light on the early topography of the Fort and Town * 
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(i. 4). Of the portraits much interest attaches to that of the Nawab 
Muhammad Ali, whose rule of nearly fifty years almost completely covers 
the great struggle with the French and the long wars with Haidar Ali and 
Tipu Sultan. The contemporary estimates of the character of this prince, 
so opposite in their nature, are fairly summed up in the following excerpt 
from a letter written by Governor Dupre : ‘ the most virtuous Nabob, 
than whom I believe no Devil has a blacker heart 1 (iii. 3). It is clear, 
however, that as both the virtues and vices of Charles I were equally 
conducive to the growth of English freedom, so the virtues and vices of 
Muhammad Ali were equally favourable to the development of the British 
power in Madras. 

Of the Europeans who made Madras, the picture given in this work 
is not one of which we have always reason to be proud. With the exception 
of individuals here and there—most numerous perhaps in the heroic period of 
Saunders, Pigot, Stringer Lawrence, and Clive—the majority were of the 
same type as the men who made Bombay and of whom Anderson remarks, 
‘ Tlie instruments which Providence employed to create a British power 
in India were often of the basest metal. But such answer the same pur¬ 
poses as the finest in the hands of Infinite Wisdom.’ The dissensions of 
the councillors were as sordid and unpatriotic as the quarrels between 
the right and left hand castes—a regularly recurring feature of Madras 
native life—were ridiculous. Even Orme, the greatest of Anglo-Indian 
historians, stands accused of soliciting presents from the Nawab (ii. 514), 
and the most that his admirers can say in his favour is that the charge 
was ‘ not proven *. Yet such as the English were, rough and at times 
even brutal, almost always more eager for gain than for glory, not only 
•lid the natives of the country give them the preference over their more 
polished rivals the French, but they placed a greater reliance on their 
faith and sincerity than on the plighted word of their own princes, and we 
find the Indian soldiers of the Madras army, at a time when their pay was 
whole years in arrears, enduring imprisonment, torture, and a cruel death 
rather than accept the tempting offers of Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan 
to enter their service. 

If anything can justify the native confidence in the star of the English 
it is the story of Madras. The English, convinced of the impossibility 
(>f * doing business * in India without the possession of a stronghold in which 
they could collect and store their goods pending shipment and in which 
they could be free from the trickery and resist the extortion of the native 
local rulers, were looking out for a suitable site. One would have expected 
at least the choice of a site with a good harbour and some facilities for 
defence, but that chosen was an almost level, barren strip of surf-bound 
coast accessible only in fair weather and apparently not in any way so 
suitable as that later on chosen by the French for Pondicherry or that of 
the older Portuguese settlement at San Thome. But the English did not 
lit the mistake of the Portuguese, and when in 1670 they were ordered 
to admit a native governor they stoutly and*successfully refused to obey 
;); and the site they had chosen, by its closer proximity to the native 
capital, facilitated Clive’s dash upon Arcot, which, steadily followed up, 
overthrew all the carefully laid plans of Dupleix, and Fort St. George, 
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properly fortified, was strong enough to defeat all the attempts of Lally, 
the best soldier France ever sent to India. Thus the site which no other 
nation would even look at became the nursery of England’s greatness in 
India. 

It would take too long to follow the story of Madras through Colonel 
Love’s pages. Its most striking incidents, such as the deposition of Fox- 
croft (i. 224) and of Lord Pigot (iii. 88), and the ever-memorable siege by 
Lally (ii. 539), are well known. In these volumes the details are filled in. Of 
the fortifications, buildings, and institutions Colonel Love has said perhaps 
all that there is to be said. It is interesting to note that the oldest masonry 
structure in Fort St. George is that of the church of St. Mary (i. 424). 
Of the people, other than Europeans, whether Jews, Armenians—early 
marked, as in the case of Petrus Uscan (ii. 231), builder of the Marmalong 
Bridge, by their public spirit—or the various tribes of Coromandel, he tells 
us much. In reference to the Europeans, though he touches but lightly 
on society, he gives an immense amount of information which should be of 
great interest to any English family which has ever sent representatives 
to India, and he shows, by numerous instances, that the connexion between 
many English families and India may be correctly described as ancestral. 

It is evident that in the course of his researches Colonel Love has 
found much to correct in previous writers, but this is done so unobtrusively 
that it is difficult to pick out examples, though now and then, often in a 
note, he crushes some idle story, as e.g. that of the old banqueting hall 
in which Clive’s seat was pointed out to an interested viceroy (ii. 263, n. 1), 
or that of Clive’s native soldiers during the siege of Arcot handing over 
their rice to their European comrades (ii. 428, n. 4), whilst the often-told 
story of Clive’s attempted suicide, when quite a young man, is referred 
to in the index only as * his alleged attempt on his life ’. In vol. i, p. 528, 
he corrects the common belief that no organized native force existed in 
Madras before the time of Lawrence, and in vol. ii, p. 210, we find that the 
first medal given to a native for bravery by the Madras council was given 
to the sarang of the ship GoodfeUow in 1723, exactly thirty years before 
one was granted to a native soldier. In a work of such extent and dealing 
with such a multitude of topics it is impossible that some slight errors 
should not have crept in, but where the author has not corrected them 
himself, he has by his references furnished the means of correction. It may* 
however, be suggested that a plan of modern Madras and a chronological 
table of events would have been desirable additions to the book. 

S. Charles Hill. 

Ireland under the Commonwealth, being a Selection of Documents Relating 

to the Government of Ireland from 1651 to 1659 . Edited, with Historical 

Introduction and Notes, by Robert Dunlop, M.A. (Manchester : 

University Press, 1913.) 

This work, as its sub-title indicates, is not a history of Ireland under the 
Commonwealth. Its primary object is to print for the convenience of 
students a number of documents selected from the ‘ Commonwealth 
Records ’ preserved in the Public Record Office at Dublin. Though only 
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a selection, these documents, we are assured,‘ form a fairly complete record 
of all that is likely to prove of value to the student of the period.’ They 
include official copies of the letters written, for the most part, by the 
Irish commissioners (afterwards the lord deputy and council) to the 
government in England, and of the numerous orders made by the commis- 
rioners or lord deputy or by the Protector himself. Some of the letters 
have already been published, but not always correctly, while the orders 
are to be ‘ found nowhere else, except occasionally as excerpts in Prender- 
gast’s book’. These were, in fact, the documents which John P. Prendergast 
read in the dust and darkness of the old record tower in Dublin Castle, 
and made the foundation of his well-known Cromwellian Settlement. They 
are indispensable to any independent study of the period, and though they 
may now be examined in comparative comfort in the Public Record Office, 
students will be grateful for the opportunity of studying their material 
contents at ease in the two volumes before us. Mr. Dunlop tells us that 
he transcribed these documents many years ago, when he had it in mind 
to write a history of the Commonwealth in Ireland. We may express the 
hope that he will not finally abandon his intention, for in spite of his modest 
disclaimer it is probable that no man living is better versed in the documen¬ 
tary sources on which such a history must be based. Prendergast’s book, 
indeed, gives us a picture of the intolerable hardships inflicted on the 
inhabitants of Ireland, but leaves the conduct of those in power unexplained, 
except on the futile theory that they were monsters in the guise of men; 
and though the Cromwellian period generally has been ably dealt with 
by eminent English historians, and Cromwell’s personality has attracted 
the attention of many brilliant writers, there is room for a fresh study 
of the Irish episode by a properly equipped Irish writer who may be 
expected to have a better knowledge of the condition of Ireland and 
a clearer insight into the aims of the various classes of its population. 

But though we have no formal history of the Cromwellian settlement 
from Mr. Dunlop’s pen, we have his views on the more important issues, 
not only in his contributions to the Cambridge Modem History and to the 
English Historical Review , but in the historical introduction to the docu¬ 
ments now printed. He regards what is called the Cromwellian settlement 
as the natural outcome of the policy pursued by England towards Ireland 
from the time of the Reformation, and he surveys this policy in its varying 
stages with due regard to the circumstances by which it was conditioned 
in each country. He maintains that the Irish rebellion of 1641 was due 
neither to the secret machinations of the Jesuits, nor to the confiscations 
attendant on the plantation-policy, but to fear of the ascendancy of the 
Puritan parliament of England. The Cromwellian settlement was the 
result of the rebellion, and not retribution for any massacre, real or 
supposed. By a natural reaction from the grotesque exaggeration of 
early writers Mr. Dunlop perhaps unduly minimizes the evidence of 
massacre. Probably the truth will never be known, but the publication 
and critical examination of the famous Depositions is a necessary pre¬ 
liminary to any considered judgement. Viewed as retribution the heavy 
hand of justice was indeed singularly misdirected. Those who suffered 
most severely were the Anglo-Irish gentry of the Pale—many of them 
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descendants of the original feoffees—who as a class cannot be supposed 
to have had anything, to do with murder or massacre, while 4 the 
husbandmen, ploughmen, labourers, artificers, and others of the inferior 
sort ’—the undisciplined rabble in the lately planted districts, who might 
be expected to have got out of hand—were precisely the class least injured 
by the settlement. The object of the government was the rooting out of 
Roman Catholicism, but for this purpose the ‘ Act for Settling Ireland ’ was 
only a half-measure, and even as a half-measure there are many indications 
in these documents that it was not wholly carried out. But enough was 
done to burn the ‘ Curse of Crummell ’ so deeply into the memory of the 
Irish that the marks thereof remain to this day. 

The commissioners themselves form a curious psychological study. 
Their sincerity is beyond question. They regarded the aims of parliament 
as entirely righteous, and themselves as the humble instruments of the 
Almighty. They were indeed at first appalled at the magnitude of the 
task before them, * for in us,’ they said, ‘ is neither wisdom nor strength 
for such matters, neither do we know what to do herein, and we may 
truly say the children are now come to the birth and much is desired 
and expected, but there is no strength to bring forth ’ (p. 377). But they 
never faltered in their path. They were truthful and straightforward 
men, and moreover, as these documents indicate, within their narrow 
limits they showed a sincere regard for justice and the avoidance of 
unnecessary oppression. 

The documents themselves are not attractive reading. The cumbrous, 
involved sentences are repellent, and the meaning not always clear. In 
one passage (p. 7) Mr. Dunlop, misled by the awkward language, has 
mistakenly substituted ‘ and ’ for the manuscript * nor *, thus reversing 
the intended meaning. He has, however, done his work well, and has 
appended a number of useful biographical and topographical notes. To 
the latter we may add that ‘ Castletown-Corsley ’ (p. 321) is an undetected 
blunder for ‘ Castletown-Cooley ’, about midway on the road between 
Ballyma8canlan and Carlingford. Goddard H. Orpen. 


The Life and Correspondence of Philip Yorke, Earl of Hardwicke, Lord 

High Chancellor . By Philip C. Yorke, M.A. 3 vols. (Cambridge : 

University Press, 1913.) 

An excessive piety has made this monument to the memory of Lord Chan¬ 
cellor Hardwicke less effective than it might otherwise have been. Its 
bulk is too great, its laudation too high-pitched and unvaried. Mr. Yorke 
has written a chapter on each period or principal event in Hardwicke’s 
life, and at the end of his chapters has placed a valuable selection from his 
and his family’s correspondence; some of it, indeed, already printed in 
various books, but the larger part existing only in the Hardwicke and 
Newcastle manuscripts. His chapters, though well informed, are in many 
cases too diffuse; his review of Hardwicke’s judicial work begins with 
a discussion on the office of lord chancellor and the origin of equity jurisdic¬ 
tion. The correspondence might with advantage have been confined to 
letters bearing on Hardwicke’s life; the many long letters from his son, 
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General Joseph Yorke, afterwards Lord Dover, though extremely wel¬ 
come for their own sake, help to make the book too long and annoy the 
reader by breaking into matters of a wholly different kind which should be 
followed closely. They are concerned with the continental war 1742-5, 
the suppression of the rebellion in Scotland, and Yorke’s experiences as 
ambassador; two of them, containing an interesting account of Frederic 
of Prussia, his army, and his generals in 1758, should have been noted as 
already printed, one in extenso , the other in a summary, by M. Waddington, 
in La Guerre de Sept Ans, a work which Mr. Yorke should certainly have 
consulted. His extreme laudation of Hardwicke’s character and doings 
is likely to set the reader thinking of traits and acts which belie such lofty 
estimates as, * he enabled the king’s government to be carried on, preserved 
the state with his strong guiding hand from supreme dangers which 
menaced its very existence, and maintained law, order, and public security 
when all threatened to fall into confusion,’ or that referring to his position 
in 1743, * in the midst of so much that was injurious to the national interests 
the chancellor stood alone, in his strength, greatness, and independence, 
free to pursue the path of patriotic duty, unswervingly and consistently.’ 

Hardwicke’s excellence as a judge and the vast importance of his work 
in transforming ‘ a collection of disconnected cases into a scientific and 
harmonious legal system ’ are admitted by the highest authorities, and 
Mr. Yorke does not exaggerate them, though he insists upon them at 
unnecessary length. The charge that the arrears of business in chancery 
which afterwards became a byword and a scandal arose from any fault of 
the great chancellor is satisfactorily met here. His power of application was 
extraordinary and his industry was taxed to the utmost; it is curious 
to find the old duchess of Marlborough attending the court of chancery 
at half-past seven in the morning, the time when under him the sittings 
often began. He owed nothing to birth, for though he apparently claimed 
descent from an ancient house, his father was simply a respectable solicitor 
at Dover, where his grandfather had held municipal office. Yet he was 
solicitor-general before he was thirty and attorney-general three years 
later. He was a man of strict integrity and endowed with many domestic 
virtues. He is said to have been avaricious, and though the charge is 
denied here it is difficult to suppose that Lord Chesterfield and Lord 
Waldegrave, to say nothing of Horace Walpole or of meaner men, would 
both have made it without cause. He amassed a fortune which would be 
considered very large even in these days. When he accepted the office 
of lord chief justice, being, as it happened, in a position to make a bargain, 
he stipulated that £2,000 a year should be added to the salary; the 
addition was rightful, but he got the benefit of it. We are called upon 
to admire his generosity because, when making terms as to his acceptance 
of the great seal* he refused to allow £1,000 a year to be deducted from the 
office he was leaving and added to the chancellorship; but as instead of 
that he obtained the reversion of a teilerehip of the exchequer for his 
eldest son, he made a still more profitable bargain, especially as one of 
those lucrative sinecures fell vacant the next year. 

Though his life was frugal and homely, his avarice was not that of 
a miser, for he was liberal to his children ; indeed, their ‘ happiness and 
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advancement were the dearest objects of his ambition ’, and, it may be 
added, he was as addicted to nepotism as any member of the whig aristo¬ 
cracy. This, it may be suggested, affords the key to the extraordinary 
deference, almost amounting to servility, with which he treated the duke 
of Newcastle. ‘ My attachment to your service ’, he writes, ‘ is the pride of 
my life/ and when venturing to differ from him he reminds him that he has 
always shown ‘the greatest deference to your opinion and the firmest 
attachment to your person in all circumstances. I am far from saying this 
by way of taking a merit to myself: it was your due and I owe it to the 
many obligations by which you have bound me to be yours/ It is true that 
he owed something to the duke’s patronage in early life, for he sat for two 
of the Pelham boroughs, but, as his eldest son remarked with annoyance in 
notes to his father’s letters, that was scarcely enough to warrant such a 
humiliating attitude. As, however, neither birth nor independent political 
importance gave him the authority necessary alone to secure all he wanted 
for his family, he was careful even at the sacrifice of personal dignity to keep 
in the good graces of so powerful a patron as the duke. Through Newcastle’s 
intervention he secured the crown office for his son Charles and the chafe- 
wax for John in 1752, the king protesting that he was ‘ getting every office 
that falls in the law for his own children ’; and he successfully pleaded with 
the duke that Charles should be made solicitor-general in preference to 
Pratt. Joseph’s appointment as aide-de-camp to the king and his regiment 
of dragoons were obtained by the same means, and when as ambassador 
at the Hague he committed an indiscretion which excited the wrath of 
Pitt, Hardwicke ‘ implored the duke’s protection for him in the strongest 
manner ’. From the duke, too, he solicited a government office for the 
inconspicuous John who, he wrote, seemed ‘ to be in the line of forgetful¬ 
ness ’. His youngest son James, afterwards bishop of Ely, who was 
quartered on the church, had already received three canonries in succession 
and the deanery of Lincoln, held along with a rectory, where, as his father 
writes, he ‘ has his seat ’, when Hardwicke persuaded the duke to obtain 
for him from the king a promise of the succession to the deanery of Windsor; 
but the dean, on whose death he was reckoning, outlived both the king and 
Hardwicke. Mr. Yorke praises his generosity in consenting to Pratt’s pro¬ 
motion as attorney-general over the head of his son Charles in 1757. Pitt 
left him no choice, as an extract from one of the duke’s letters shows. 
Both his son-in-law, Lord Anson, and Lord Breadalbane, the father- 
in-law of his eldest son, profited by his claims on the duke’s favour, and 
his nephew Jones, Newcastle’s secretary, was amply provided for. 

On the other hand, he was extremely useful to Newcastle. It must 
have been an unfailing source of comfort to the jealous, suspicious, irritable 
duke to have in him one to whom he could pour out his complaints and 
his fears, who would soothe and sympathize with him, and, if necessary, 
point out that he was distressing himself without cause. How often and 
how well Hardwicke acted as peacemaker between him and some one of 
whom he was jealous, and especially between him and Pelham, whom he 
treated disgracefully, is fully illustrated here. And Newcastle constantly 
sought and received encouragement from his friend’s approval of his 
policy. Hardwicke’s clear intellect and power of lucid expression gave 
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him a peculiar place among the leaders of his party ; he wrote the king’s 
speeches and when occasion arose drew up for ministers a statement of their 
policy or their grievances. His wisdom and his peaceable disposition 
fitted him to fulfil the commissions with which the king or Newcastle 
entrusted him. As soon as he became chancellor the king employed him 
in his quarrel with the prince of Wales; he was sent by his fellow ministers 
to the king in 1745 to complain that he was not guided by their advice— 
to beard him in his closet; he obeyed the duke’s entreaty to make his 
peace with George, who had resented his interference with appointments 
in the household ; he had alone to inform Cumberland of the provisions 
of the regency bill, and he was employed by Newcastle as an intermediary 
between him and Pitt. The two allies were necessary the one to the 
other. Hardwicke seems not at once to have joined the war party in 
Walpole’s administration, but when he did so he entered heartily into 
Newcastle’s projects and with characteristic self-importance went down 
to Portsmouth, with three of his sons, to pay a sort of official visit to the 
feet, * a visit of inspection ’ his biographer calls it. Once he differed from 
the duke on a question of foreign policy ; in 1748 he agreed with Pelham 
that the negotiations for peace should be pressed forward, whereas the 
duke, in common with the king, desired to conciliate the empress-queen 
even at the risk of some delay in them. 

Hardwicke’s claim to statesmanship seems to rest chiefly on his two 
famous measures, the abolition of heritable jurisdictions in Scotland and 
the marriage act, and on both of these Mr. Yorke makes some sound 
observations. The part which he took in some other domestic affairs was 
not, I think, equally laudable. Two days after the sentence of the court- 
martial on Admiral Byng he wrote to his son-in-law, Anson, ‘ this is 
a common cause, tho’ it would be sufficient for me if it were only yours ’, 
and with this feeling he did more than any one else to ensure the admiral’s 
execution. Mr. Yorke considers that he acted rightly, and magnifies 
Byng’s ‘great crime’ as proceeding from a selfish fear of forfeiting his 
reputation by possible defeat. While he allows that, judged by the 
event, the government was mistaken in not sending a sufficient force 
into the Mediterranean, he maintains that the ministers acted with pru¬ 
dence and foresight in the belief that an invasion was threatened. They, 
&nd especially Anson, starved the defence of the Mediterranean, keeping 
a larger force than was necessary in the Channel to satisfy a popular 
outcry; and a letter from Colonel Yorke at the Hague shows that they 
neglected to provide themselves with intelligence from France which might 
have assured them as to the enemy’s designs. England, it is true, lacked 
defenders on land; the distressed ministers fell back on their Hessian 
treaty and imported 8,000 Germans to defend the country, and Hardwicke, 
swayed by whig prejudice, successfully opposed the Militia Bill in the lords 
in a speech which dealt with the principles of the Revolution, the danger 
of encouraging militarism, and the religious objection to Sunday training. 
No * strong guiding hand ’ can be traced among the ministers who were 
letting the fortune and the honour of England fall into the dust. Fox 
warily deserted them, Pitt refused to help them, Newcastle was forced 
to resign office, and Hardwicke followed his lead. The clauses which 
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defaced Hardwicke’s legislation for Scotland, the prohibition of the 
highland dress and the oppression of the episcopal church, his opposi¬ 
tion to the bill for the amelioration of proceedings for non-payment 
of tithes, and his support of the extension of forfeiture for treason, seem 
to point to a narrowness of view and a coldness of feeling not perhaps 
unnatural in a successful lawyer who had risen to the position of a whig 
magnate. 

On the accession of George III Hardwicke advised Newcastle to quit 
office, as it was neither for his honour nor comfort to remain on the footing 
to which he was reduced. The duke wrote that he would follow his advice, 
but only made a faint offer of resignation. They acted together in the 
opposition to Pitt in the cabinet, and it is interesting to find Hardwicke 
writing to his friend on the declaration of war by Spain that more weight 
than they were willing to allow at the time should have been laid on an 
intercepted letter from Choiseul which spoke of the importance of dragging 
on negotiations until ‘ the Flota should be arrived A letter from New¬ 
castle to the duke of Devonshire shows how strongly he pressed Hard¬ 
wicke’s right to the privy seal, but Bute was not willing to strengthen 
Newcastle’s position in the cabinet; the offer was made, but not until after 
a delay which seems to explain Hardwicke’s refusal of it. After Newcastle 
had been driven from office the earl ceased to be summoned to the council. 
He wrote disapproving of the duke’s overtures to Cumberland and urged 
that the time was not come for opposition, and though he attacked the 
preliminaries of peace in the lords, he still deprecated an organized opposi¬ 
tion, and this saved his sons from being included in the proscription of 
Newcastle’s friends, though Fox, who longed to get his knife into the 
Yorkes, represented that they were receiving £20,000 a year from the 
king and were not giving him their support. The correspondence 
of the last year of Hardwicke’s life is mainly concerned with the 
efforts of the king to change his ministers, which included an offer 
to Hardwicke of the presidency of the council; Hardwicke’s opinions 
on the proceedings against Wilkes, an attempt of Charles Yorke to 
arrange terms with Pitt, and Yorke’s resignation of office on the per¬ 
suasion of Newcastle and the lords of the opposition. Mr. Yorke has 
done his work with excellent diligence ; he shows a sufficient knowledge 
of the political questions and intrigues of the period on which he writes, 
and his foot-note quotations and references are many and helpful. Yet in 
spite of his presentment of Hardwicke’s career, I fail to see any reason 
for differing from the concluding words of Lord Chesterfield’s character 
of him, ‘ a very great magistrate, but by no means a great minister.’ 

William Hunt. 

The Taylor Papers. Arranged by Ernest Taylor. (London: Longmans, 
1913.) 

Sir Herbert Taylor was born in 1775 and became a foreign office clerk 
in 1792. Entering the army in 1794, he rose to be lieutenant-general, and 
was adjutant-general of the forces in 1828-30. His chief part in life was, 
however, official. He acted as private secretary to Cornwallis (1798-9), 
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Frederick, duke of York (1799-1805), George III (1805-10), Queen Char¬ 
lotte (1812-18), and William IV (1830-7). He was an executor of the three 
last-named. Although the bulk of his memoranda are stated to have been 
destroyed when he died in 1839, a large number have been collected 
and arranged in this volume, and throw fresh light on the history of 
the court and of some departments of the British government during the 
long period of his public service. 

Taylor was a loyal servant of the Crown, and no vestige of disrespect 
to the royal family is to be found in his correspondence. With William IV 
he is truly said in one letter to have ‘ had more intercourse and been more 
intimately and confidentially treated than any other man in this realm 
In his hands was reposed the delicate task of negotiating the passing of 
the Reform Act through the house of lords, and his letter of 20 May 1832 
to Earl Grey (p. 358) contains the great news that he has told the opposi¬ 
tion peers 4 that in case any obstacle should arise in the progress of the 
Bill, your Lordship had His Majesty’s authority to submit to him such 
a creation of Peers as should be sufficient to carry the Bill, and I added 
that they therefore had before them the alternative of the Reform Bill 
with an addition to the Peerage, or the Reform Bill without it 
Another important letter that has been preserved here is that of Sir 
Edward Codrington to Taylor, dated 15 February 1829 (p. 245). It 
gives a full account of the writer’s interview with Wellington with regard 
to his recall by the government after the battle of Navarino. Wellington 
was, as usual, brusque and laconic, simply holding that as Codrington 
in his view interpreted orders wrongly, 4 we could not go on.’ More 
than topical interest attaches to the evidence given here as to the 
activity of the Orange lodges during the catholic emancipation movement. 
The duke of York had been persuaded to become grand master in 1821, 
and it was Taylor’s duty to frame a statement by which he could extricate 
himself from so partisan an office. The language of the statement was 
directed to show that the duke had been unaware that the rules of the 
lodges 4 are not such as the law will sanction ’, and the duke adopted this 
doubtful excuse in good faith, although his own views 4 upon the Catholic 
question ’ remained, he said, unalterable (p. 186). Taylor also felt it his 
duty to put down Orange clubs in the army, as 4 keeping up political and 
religious differences ’ (p. 260), and, indeed, he steadily kept the Crown 
clear of all party entanglements. 

His own military experiences were short and not dramatic. He took 
part in the duke of York’s unhappy campaigns of 1793-4, and in the 
unsuccessful British expedition to the Netherlands in 1813-14. The 
shortcomings of our military system in 1793 are well known. Taylor’s 
account confirms the general impression with some lurid details. Incapacity 
and unreadiness went hand in hand. Men were raised with infinite difficulty; 
artillery were badly horsed ; the drivers were untrained 4 Newgate 
Blues ’; and 4 nothing could be worse than the women who followed 
the English and Irish regiments ’. With such a rabble under his command 
the duke of York never had a chance of success. Taylor’s papers only add 
to the solid reputation that the duke earned later as commander-in-chief. 
Interspersed with official and military correspondence are a number 
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of interesting personal letters. George Ill’s letter to the duke of York 
(pp. 48-9) of 3 October 1794 is finely characteristic of all that was best in 
his nature and intellect. After sympathizing with his son’s misadventures 
in the war, he adds, * Keep up your spirits; remember that difficulties 
are the times that show the energy of character ; and as the rest of Europe 
seems blind to the evils that await the unprosperous conclusion of this 
business, it is my duty and that of my country by the greatest exertion 
to attempt to save Europe and Society itself.’ Here, too, we can find 
a detailed account of Nelson’s attack on Santa Cruz from the pen of 
Bridges Taylor who took part in it, some vivid letters from friends in 
Turkey and Greece, India and the Cape, and an unflattering picture of 
Bemadotte, whom Sir Herbert Taylor visited in 1814, ‘ the vainest and 
most conceited man—the greatest egoist—I ever saw.’ ‘ He talked so 
incessantly ’, wrote Taylor to the duke of York, ‘ that I could with diffi¬ 
culty state the object of my mission ’ (p. 157). Taylor remained in 
harness until the end of his life, his notes on a journey through France and 
Italy, written in 1838, being most observant. His own personality 
is hardly brought out in relief in the book before us, as the 
editor contents himself with merely stringing his memoranda together 
in chronological order and avoids large comments in the manner of 
the traditional English biographer. The glowing tribute to Sir Herbert 
Taylor’s worth and work paid by Sir James Hudson in the last letter 
printed in this volume is, however, probably not an excessive appreciation. 
He belonged to that unadvertised class of zealous and disinterested 
officials who are the salt of English public life. Gerald B. Hertz. 

Correspondance du Due d* Enghien (1801-4). Tomes iii, iv. Par le Comte 
Boulay de la Meurthe. (Paris : Picard, 1910, 1913.) 

The Societe d’Histoire Contemporaine has in the present publication 
brought together nearly everything that can be discovered on the later 
years of the due d’Enghien ; and the last volume, which is supplementary, 
contains much that bears only indirectly on the events that led up to the 
tragedy of Vincennes. The papers collected by the editor in volume iii 
in nearly all cases refer to the results of that event. It is needless to say 
that there was an almost universal condemnation of the act of the First 
Consul. One curious exception is the reference in the letter, written on 
3 April 1804 at Warsaw by the Princess Louise de Bourbon to her father, 
the due de Bourbon, before the arrival of the news of the execution of her 
brother. In it she says the French community at Warsaw accuses her of 
being the daughter of an assassin. Clearly, then, Bonaparte’s efforts to 
represent Bourbon and his son as plotting his death had some effect in 
Poland. It is curious that the news of the execution of Enghien on the 
night of 21-2 March did not reach London until 10 April, and then only 
in the pages of a Hamburg newspaper of 3 April. This explains why 
Lord Hawkesbury, foreign minister, writing on 6 April to Sir John Borlase 
Warren, British ambassador at Petersburg, urged him to do his utmost 
to bring about the appeal of the tsar for * the liberation ’ of Enghien. 
As the editor points out, the timidity of the Austrian court, the tsar’s 
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marriage to the princess of Baden, and his proposal, early in 1804, of 
a Franco-Russian mediation for the preservation of the tranquillity of 
Germany, made him the most suitable of all sovereigns for such an appeal. 
There was, however, a fourth reason. Russia had been a party to the treaties 
of Teschen (1779), which settled German affairs after the war of Bavarian 
succession ; and she took a prominent share in the ‘ secularizations ’ of 
1803. Therefore Bonaparte must have known that his action in carrying 
off Enghien from the territory of Baden would involve acute friction with 
Russia as well as with Austria and the Empire. Proofs are forthcoming in 
these volumes (especially vol. iii. 63) that Enghien was not married to 
the Princess Charlotte de Rohan-Rochefort. That fact was virtually sub¬ 
stantiated in vol. i. 86, 96,102 ; but the reports to the contrary had so 
much of probability that M. Welschinger and other writers naturally 
assumed that there had been a secret marriage conducted by Cardinal de 
Rohan. In 1800 the due de Bourbon wished his son to espouse a princess 
of Naples. The domestic relations of Enghien’s parents were unfortunate. 
The duchesse de Bourbon, in writing to the duke, from whom she 
had long been separated, declared that she did not recognize his hand¬ 
writing and feared that his letter, announcing the death of their son, might 
be a forgery. The editor explains that she had adopted ‘ revolutionary 
principles ’ and was wholly alienated from her son. The letters of the 
Princess Charlotte after the news of the death of her lover are among 
the interesting features of volume iii. Others are the beginnings of the 
Third Coalition, the vigorous action of the king of Sweden, and the proceed¬ 
ings of Napoleon against French royalists and the British ministers in 
Germany. These particulars were in general well known ; but it is suitable 
to present them here. 

In volume iv Comte Boulayde la Meurthe publishes the results of 
further research, which include family letters, those of royalists on the 
Cadoudal conspiracy, and documents of the period of the Restoration 
relative to the trial and execution of the duke. Despite the multi¬ 
plicity of the materials brought together in these four volumes, it cannot 
be said that they modify materially the judgements passed in recent 
times by competent judges on the whole question. The editor has proved 
the complicity of some at least of the British ministers in the Cadoudal 
plot; but that fact had already been demonstrated; 1 and he admits 
(vol. iii, preface, p. xxiv) that, despite all that was stated or suppressed 
by Las Cases, Montholon, and O’Meara, Napoleon was responsible for the 
execution of the duke. The value of these volumes, then, lies in the 
confirmation of the earlier verdicts by the addition of a great mass of 
evidence, collected with great assiduity and annotated with unvarying 
care. J. Holland Rose. 

Die Geheimpolizei auf dem Wiener Kongress. Von August Fournier. 

(Wien: Tempsky, 1913.) 

Elaborate arrangements were made by hosts of the Vienna Congress 
to find out all that their guests were doing, were saying, and, if possible, 

1 See my Life of Napoleon, i. 450-2. 
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were thinking. Highly-paid agents, some of them with the entry into 
the most exclusive circles, others familiar with back-stairs society, reported 
daily a mass of conversation and small talk ; in each hotel some house¬ 
maid was paid to collect all the papers she could lay her hands upon, 
and especially the contents of the waste-paper basket; in each embassy 
an attempt was made to bribe some confidential person; and the post office 
made special efforts to obtain knowledge of the contents of every letter 
that was entrusted to it by or for any important person or his agents. 
Every day the evidence thus accumulated was classified by a special staff, 
and a report was sent to the emperor by the industrious chief of the secret 
police. From this heterogeneous mass of documents Professor Fournier 
has produced a particularly interesting and important work, which throws 
new light on almost every actor in the curious assembly of people that met 
to rearrange the map of Europe in the autumn of 1814. In 400 pages he 
has collected together, and made intelligible by numerous notes, all that 
is material in the reports of the secret agents and the documents of which 
they obtained possession, and in an introduction which is a model of 
concise and easy writing, he has discussed with great impartiality the 
evidence that he has put forth. It may be said at once that no single 
document or piece of information of startling significance is contained itr 
the book. Even in such an environment as that of the Vienna Congress 
diplomatists do not commit more indiscretions than they can help, and 
the most important facts were known to only a very few people. The 
secret police could not discover very much about these, and what they 
did find out the historian has generally learnt since from other sources. 
But what they could find out was what everybody did in public and in 
private, and what everybody said to everybody else about it all. Thus, 
as Professor Fournier confesses, ‘ Im ganzen sind es mehr die Akteure des 
Kongresses und die Btihne, auf der sie auftreten, als die Handlung selbst, 
woriiber berichtet wurde ’. But it is just this information about per¬ 
sonalities which it is so hard to obtain from ordinary sources, and every 
historian who is concerned with Alexander or Talleyrand or Metternich 
will be grateful for the new light which is thrown upon them as upon 
many other lesser figures. 

Alexander was the most interesting, the most mysterious, and the 
most discussed individual at Vienna, and there is more about him than 
any one else in the police reports. In his introduction Professor Fournier 
lays stress on some aspects of the tsar’s character thus revealed to which 
full justice has not been done. His generous and sympathetic nature 
showei itself in many spontaneous and unconventional acts. At a chil¬ 
dren's ball he danced with every one of the little guests ; at a reception in 
Buda-Pest he talked for hours to a burgher’s daughter ; on a journey to 
Hungary he cooked his own supper ; and he was often to be seen walking 
Vienna in the evenings arm-in-arm with Beauharnais like any 
private citizen. His affairs of gallantry were not without political impor¬ 
tant <\ and Metternich met more than his match in this sphere. This side 
areer was very fully treated in the reports, as indeed it had need be, 
w hen lady’s salon was a centre of political intrigue. Professor Fournier 
is rather severe in his criticism of some of the less attractive traits of the 
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tsar. In particular he publishes fresh evidence as to his overweening vanity. 
‘ Nous verrons si moi ou Schwarzenberg etait le grand capitaine dans les 
demieres campagnes,’ he is reported to have said to Wolzogen. 1 His 
opinion of himself as a politician was not more modest, and his representa¬ 
tives were never allowed to be more than mere agents of their master’s 
will. 

Professor Fournier’s summaries of the evidence concerning Talleyrand, 
Metternich, Friedrich Wilhelm, and others, are equally interesting and 
important, and his discussion of the salient points shows the ease and grace 
with which he can bring his stores of learning to the solution of a com¬ 
plicated problem. On Castlereagh and English policy in general there is 
scarcely anything of value. However disappointing to the historian, it 
is gratifying to national pride to find that Castlereagh was more careful 
and discreet- than any other diplomatist at Vienna. He took his precau¬ 
tions against espionage with the same thoroughness that characterized 
all his preparations for the congress. Thus Professor Fournier writes, 

Da liess Lord Castlereagh, der Minister Englands, weibliche Dienerschaft durch 
seine Lente anwerben, anstatt sie a ns den Handen eines maskierten Agenten der 
Geheimpolizei entgegenzunehmen, so dass diese ihr vertrantes Personal dort nicht 
onterbrachte. . . . Im iibrigen war mehrere Monate lang bei den Englandem nicht viel 
zu holen. Alles ward von ihnen durch erprobte Kuriere expediert, an denen vorerst 
jede Versuchung abglitt. Die Konzepte der Berichte, die nach London gingen, wurden 
von den Sekretaren selbst sorgfaltig aufbewahrt, die verfehlten Stiicke sofort ver- 
brannt. 

Hence there is nothing revealed about Castlereagh except the idlest 
gossip, and an obviously untrue remark supposed to have been made 
by Planta concerning a quarrel between him and Wellington. The buf¬ 
fooneries of his brother. Lord Stewart, provided a better opportunity 
for the agents, and some characteristic extravagances of his are among 
the many amusing incidents reported. 

Professor Fournier’s book contains such a vast quantity of varied 
information that it is impossible to do justice to it in the limits of a review. 
Though a great deal of this of course is only of interest to specialists, yet 
there is also so much about the social life of the congress and the idiosyn¬ 
crasies of the most interesting assemblage of people ever brought together, 
that no reader will find it dull. Professor Fournier’s editing is such as 
one has come to expect from him, and no one but he could have done it. 
He has dedicated his book to the International Historical Congress, which 
met in London in April 1913, and the compliment is highly gratifying 
and welcome. C. K. Webster. 

1 I may perhaps be allowed to give a quotation from another source in which this 
inordinate opinion of his military talents is revealed. When the plan of campaign 
against Napoleon was being discussed, Wellington reported, ‘ The Emperor of Russia 
at first took the lead with the plan of being dictator. Razumoffski spoke to me of this 
notion as one of his own ; and I recommended him never to speak of it to any other 
person. The Emperor, however, did mention it to others, among whom the 
Emperor of Austria, who was much alarmed at it; but 1 suppose finding the idea not 
relished by any and above all knowing that 1 should object to it, I found him very 
quiet and easy this day in a long conversation I had with him *: Wellington to 
Castlereagh, 12 March, 1815, Foreign Office, Continent 14. Gurwood (Dispatches, 
xii. 267) omits these sentences. 
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Vingt-cinq ans a Paris (1831-50). Journal du Comte Rodolphe Apponyi, 

Attache de l’Ambassade d’Autriche a Paris (1831-4). Publie par 

Ernest Daudet. (Paris : Plon, 1913.) 

Count Rodolphe is a shrewd if somewhat malicious commentator on 
the events of his time. His diary is no doubt largely the diary of a 
man of fashion: dinner-parties, evening-parties, and balls occupy, as is 
natural, much space in the pages of a man who admits that the society in 
which he moved would pardon any fault more readily than impoliteness. 
But society and politics are never far apart in Paris, least of all for an 
attache of the Austrian embassy during the four years which followed 
‘ Les Glorieuses Joumees \ Some friends of the due d’Orleans are so 
unfortunate as to hear a knot of legitimists referring to the heir to the throne 
as ‘ Le Grand Poulot ’. The duke retaliates by a chilly stare directed 
through his lorgnettes at M. de Semonville. The Austrian embassy was 
indeed well known as one of the rendezvous of the Faubourg St.-Germain, 
and Count Rodolphe’s pages are filled with gibes at the king and at the 
feebleness of his government. The stern repression, however, which 
followed the disorders at La Marque’s funeral, and which became the rule 
whenever the sovereign people attempted to assert themselves, earned 
the approval of the count, who gives it as his opinion ‘ que ce n’est pas 
Casimir Perier qui parviendra a reorganiser la Society ; il faut le sabre 
de Bajazet ou de Tamerlan His attitude towards Louis-Philippe accord¬ 
ingly softens gradually, while the personal courage of the latter is gener¬ 
ously recognized (pp. 206, 215). 

Nearly all the great figures of the time make their appearance in these 
pages, but the historian of the period would find their value generally 
slight. No one could, for instance, compare this diary with that kept 
by Lord Normanby in 1848, which was avowedly written with a serious 
historical purpose. Count Rodolphe simply notes what he and his friends 
were doing or thinking from day to day. No new light is thrown on the 
great diplomatic issues, which threatened the peace of the new dynasty. 
Such political comments as we find are just what one would expect from 
a disciple of Metternich ; though an unfailing good sense tempers the 
authors legitimist and absolutist creed, as in his comments on the unfor¬ 
tunate incident which terminated the duchesse de Beni’s captivity atBlaye. 
He i s at his best in short descriptive sketches of those who interested 
him. The due d’Orleans is analysed with an unusual psychological skill 
(pp. 451, 524). Lord Brougham’s elaborate efforts to appear more Parisian 
than his hosts are amusingly satirized (p. 518). The duke of Devonshire’s 
magnificent appearance is considered hardly appropriate in a ‘ Whigh \ 
It is unfortunate, by the way, that the author, who is scrupulously correct 
in his use of English titles, should be permitted by his editor to speak of 
Granad, Lokwood, Thrackmorton, and Landsdowne. Count Rodolphe, 
if sometimes trivial, is never dull; and this new instalment has not 
satisfied our interest in a graceful and attractive personality. 

C. R. Cruttwell. 
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English Local Government ; The Story of the King's Highway. By Sidney 

and Beatrice Webb. (London: Longmans, 1913.) 

This book is and is not the fifth volume of the authors’ English Local 
Government from the Revolution to the Municipal Reform Act, which began 
to appear seven years ago. Its core is the road history of that period, 
but, as Mr. and Mrs. Webb say, ‘ in order to round off the story ’ they ‘ have 
made it begin with the war chariot of Boadicea and brought it down to 
the motor omnibus \ They claim for it, very properly, ‘ a certain topical 
interest/ and were this not an historical review, one would like to discuss 
with them chapter x, the flower if not the core of the volume, called 
‘ The New Users of the Roads in the Twentieth Century *. It is a 
lighter volume than its predecessors, running to only 279 pages, but it is 
scarcely less valuable and is not worse documented than they, which is 
saying much. It does not, however, contribute so many new facts and 
opinions, partly because the theme is more limited and partly because 
its technical side has been fairly well handled by Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s 
predecessors. 

The first chapter makes no pretence to originality. Nor is the second, 
which deals with the legislation of the years 1555-1698, very novel. With 
the third we enter the authors’ special field and the solid contributions 
to knowledge begin. Its topic is 4 Parochial Road Administration in 
General, 1688-1835 \ and we see the working of the ill-chosen machine. 
Once again the breakdown of the Tudor-Stuart council government 
makes itself felt. Statute labour and the work of the parish surveyor 
were always something of a farce ; but there was in certain districts an 
attempt to make them more of a reality by indictments for neglect in 
1633-4. Under the revolution settlement the farce became part of the 
constitution ; until, in the consolidating highways acts of 1766-73, the 
old power of the justices to require written reports from the surveyors 
at every meeting was omitted 4 apparently by mere inadvertence ’. Mean¬ 
while (ch. iv) the cumbrous method of slowly forcing road repair by 
presentment and indictment of parishes for nuisance, which gradually 
became general, undermined statute labour, because no one cared both 
to do his work well and to run the risk of having to contribute to the 
parish fine for neglect. The special highway rate, which had long been 
legal, also became more general as the eighteenth century wore on. 
After a discussion of the new users of the road in the eighteenth century, 
the carriages and the droves heading for Smithfield and the other 
London markets, comes bridge history—the antiquities of county bridge 
money, and the decision of 1780 (R. v. West Riding of Yorkshire) which 
threw on the counties the upkeep of any bridge, by whomsoever built, 
that ‘ became useful to the county in general ’, at a time when many of 
them were ‘ voluntarily assuming the duties of general bridge authorities 
After bridge history we come to the turnpike trust, a most admirable 
chapter, though even the industry of Mr. and Mrs. Webb and their agents 
has failed to get at more than a very little of the manuscript material that 
lies, as they say, hidden in solicitors’ offices. 

For the nineteenth as for the eighteenth century the strength of the 
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book lies in its penetrating examination of the interaction of legislation 
and administration, and its sure handling of the circumstances, often 
almost accidental, which determined the authorities that from time to time 
were charged with responsibility for the roads. We follow the influence 
of the post office and the committee of council on the road revival in 
Telford's and Macadam's days; note the rarity of turnpikes in many 
districts at the close of ‘ the turnpike age'; see how ‘ politically im¬ 
possible ' it was for the whigs in 1835 to strengthen the hands of the 
county authority, because it was non-elective; how some power over 
roads slipped, in jerks and with various set-backs, into the hands of 
the local boards of health between 1848 and the close of the nineteenth 
century; how right down to the same date the parish, latterly in 
its capacity of ‘ highway parish', retained in many instances its 
‘ immemorial responsibility ' for the maintenance of the king's highway ; 
and how in 1888 the now democratized county authority took up its share 
of that responsibility. The authors tell us that they have not consulted 
manuscript materials for the period after 1835 and have been surprised 
at the obscurity of the history. Nevertheless students of local government 
will appreciate their very lucid narrative, ‘ pieced together from Statutes 
and parliamentary papers' and other printed material. Certainly one 
would not know where to turn for anything approaching it in completeness. 

Without touching on current controversy one may call attention to 
the interesting parallel worked out between the problems of the eighteenth 
and of the twentieth centuries; how in both instances the first instinct 
of existing authorities was to make the new users adapt themselves to the 
convenience of the road rather than vice versa. The mountain of eighteenth- 
century legislation about cart-loads, the breadth of cart wheels, and the 
shape of cart-wheel nails was the offspring of this instinct; contemporary 
offspring escapes notice here. The eighteenth-century parallel to the con¬ 
temporary effort to place the burden of upkeep in some way on the new user 
was, of course, the turnpike movement with its tolls. Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
recognize (p. 145) without reserve that ‘ the intense jealousy of the . . . 
executive government, and the abhorrence of new local rates would have 
made impracticable any project for a centralised road administration, 
or for raising the necessary income by direct assessment'. Nowhere, 
one fancies, but in eighteenth-century England could the, to us obvious, 
convenience of at least a few great national roads have been so completely 
subordinated to such considerations. 

The notes to the central chapters are full of good and useful things. 
Perhaps they contain a little too much of that conscious virtue of the 
pioneer which one has noticed before in the authors’ notes and prefaces. 
But one would forgive more than this gladly. Just a little—but only 
a very little—more scientific w r ork has been done already in their field 
than Mr. and Mrs. Webb acknowledge. I have in mind particularly 
ten or twelve concise pages on the turnpike trust, its constitution, tolls, 
and finance, at the beginning of Gustav Cohn's Englische Eisenbahn- 
polilik. There are hardly any misprints, and the index is good, but it 
was not Samuel Wesley who ‘ took all England for his parish ’ (p. 63). 

J. H. Clapham. 
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The second division of part ii of Die Kuliur der Gegenicart , edited by 
Paul Hinneberg, deals with AUgemeine Verfassungs- und Verwcdtungs - 
gesckichte. Of this the first section has appeared (Leipzig: Teubner, 
1911). This encyclopaedic work begins with a short account of the 
institutions of prehistoric man by Dr. Alfred Vierkandt, of Berlin. Then 
follows a section on the politics of the oriental nations, in which Professor 
Leopold Wenger writes of the older states, including Carthage, and 
Professor Martin Hartmann deals with the political organization of Islam. 
There are also articles on China and Japan by Professors Otto Franke 
and Karl Rathgen. The second section of the volume is devoted 
to Europe. Professor Wenger contributes the account of Greek and 
Roman institutions; and the longest article in the volume, on German 
institutions from the earliest times to 1806, is by Ritter Luschin von 
Ebengreuth. The names of the writers are a sufficient guarantee of the 
soundness of a work which is intended for the general public. But 
advanced students will deplore the absence of any references to original 
authorities. The bibliographies vary in their degree of method and 
completeness. They refer only to secondary works; and some of the 
contributors appear to cherish the conviction that none but German books 
deserve to be consulted. It is surprising, for instance, to find that the 
meritorious but antiquated work of Winkelmann, which only extends to 
the death of King Alfred, is cited as the main book of reference for Anglo- 
Saxon history (p. 338). The index-maker is entitled to some credit for the 
system which he has pursued. He has given a number of subject-heads 
(e. g. Adel, Kdnigtum , Sldaverei ), which enable the reader to make his own 
applications of the comparative method. A. 


The late Mr. Herbert Spencer devoted the residue of his estate to con¬ 
tinue the publication of the Descriptive Sociology , of which eight parts 
were published in his lifetime. The collection was designed in the first 
instance solely to facilitate his own work; but was printed in order to 
present the facts 1 in such a manner as to enable students of social science 
to draw their own conclusions uninfluenced by the hypotheses or pre¬ 
judices of other persons \ For ‘ Airican * or ‘ Asiatic Races *, and the like, 
the plan may or may not have had its merits; for Greeks , Hellenic Era 
(London: Williams k Norgate, 1910) it appears to have none. Parts 
of the tabular analysis of ‘ structural ’ and 1 functional ’ elements (in 
columns often less than one word wide) are entertaining, when we learn 
to read downwards (see Asiatic Races) instead of across; the rest is a 
commonplace-book of extracts from some commentaries, handbooks, 
And general treatises, which somebody happens to have read; some of 
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these extracts are ‘ abridged ’; many are translated. They are 124 in 
number, including five by one of the compilers. The production of such 
a book, on an obsolete plan, and on a subject which has been better 
treated many times already, must have been a thankless task for 
them; yet it appears that they contemplate another, on the Hellenistic 
Greeks. J. L. M. 

The first part of Professor Josef Partsch’s Grieckisckes Burgschaftsreckt 
(Leipzig: Teubner, 1909) carries the history of the Greek legal pledges 
and sureties from the earliest (Homeric) examples to their later classical 
developments, and discusses, besides their usage in private transactions, 
the extensions of the practice in public business and even in international 
law. The materials are given very fully, and the book is well arranged and 
carefully indexed. J. L. M. 

In a suggestive volume of Forschungen zur Geschichte des ausgehenden 
funfttn und des vierten Jahrhunderts (Berlin : Weidmann, 1910) Dr. Ulrich 
Kahrstedt publishes his dissertation for the doctor's degree at Berlin, 
on ‘ The Political Position of Demosthenes ’, and with it three other 
essays, on ‘ The Date at which Spartan Monarchs entered Office ’, on 
‘ The Athenian Symmories \ and on ‘ The Revolution of the Four Hun¬ 
dred \ These latter are slighter work than the dissertation, which takes 
the interesting ground that the policy of Demosthenes was in essentials 
rather pro-Persian than anti-Macedonian, and follows out the suggestion 
with much ingenuity, though not always very convincingly. Dr. Kahr¬ 
stedt evidently owes much, in method, and even in style, to his teacher 
Dr. Eduard Meyer, to whom these firstfruits are dedicated. J. L. M. 

M. J. S. Lewinski’s lectures on The Origin of Property, and the Forma¬ 
tion of the Village Community (London: Constable, 1913) are devoted 
to a great problem, the complexity and difficulty of which the author 
does not seem fully to realize. He thinks that a simple solution is 
provided by the working of a few universal tendencies—the economic 
principle of appropriation by labour, the scarcity of land produced by 
the growth of population, the decisive influence of numerical majorities, 
and the variations produced by the relation of nature to human wants. 
Owing to these forces, land is originally appropriated by individuals, 
afterwards subjected to restrictions and equalization by communities, 
and ultimately returns to individualism again. Neither racial traditions 
nor the devices of governments affect the process to any appreciable extent. 
Such factors as the evolution of clans, the appropriation by conquest, 
the pressure of armed minorities, &c., are not even noticed by the author. 
The attempt to intersperse observations on Siberian customs with stray 
references to western European phenomena does not lead to satisfactory 
results, and sometimes suggests bewildering statements. It is difficult 
to believe that the village communities of Germany and England have 
been evolved by the agitation of a rural proletariat, or that the concentra¬ 
tion of village settlements is to be attributed chiefly to growing pressure of 
population. Altogether, as a sketch of the general evolution of property. 
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M. Lewinskies book appears entirely inadequate. Nevertheless, it may be 
of good use to the student of economic history in so far as it provides 
a number of illustrations from the interesting works of Russian writers 
who have investigated the curious conditions of Siberian colonization. 
There are many striking facts and shrewd observations on the management 
of pasture and arable, as well as on forms of interference with private 
rights by the community, although the nature of this community is not 
clearly defined. It may be added that some of the Russian authorities 
cited by M. Lewinski, while noticing the increasing force of the communal 
element in rural organization, have not failed to lay stress on the fact 
that it is connected with a long-standing conception of the superior rights 
of communities as against individuals. B. 

The late Mr. P. D. Scott-MoncriefPs little book on Paganism and 
Christianity in Egypt (Cambridge, University Press, 1913) deals in a 
popular but fresh and original manner with a highly interesting subject, the 
transition from paganism to Christianity in Egypt. The first two chapters 
sketch the religious conditions and beliefs between the close of the Ptolemaic 
regime and the third century, when evidences of the new faith as an active 
force in the country begin to make their appearance. These evidences, both 
documentary and archaeological, are marshalled and discussed in the next 
four chapters; an account of the Gnostics follows, and a final chapter 
is devoted to monasticism. The author, who was a young assistant in 
the British Museum and had also had some practical experience in Egypt, 
unfortunately did not live to see the completion of his work, and it still 
lacks the epilogue which was to have given a summary of its main results. 
But the book, which has been seen through the press by Messrs. L. W. 
King and H. R. Hall, was well worth publishing in its present form. 
Signs of haste or immaturity may indeed be discerned here and there. 
For instance, the derivation of Sarapis from Osiris-Apis (pp. 19, 32) has 
recently been contested by Wilcken on philological grounds ( Archiv 
fur Papyrusforschung, iii. 249). It is untrue that mummies with panel 
portraits are peculiar to the Fayum (p. 26); they have occurred at Hibeh 
and Antinoe (cf. p. 116), if not at Akhmim. Transport of mummies by 
ship was not the regular practice, as the writer apparently supposes 
(p. 27); they were, of course, quite as often, or oftener, carried by land. 
His scepticism regarding M. Gayet’s identification of the bodies of the 
monk Serapion and the courtesan Thais is amply justified, but cannot 
be supported by the difficulties raised on p. 113 concerning the burial 
in a tomb of an ostracon bearing the name of the deceased person, a 
custom well attested elsewhere (cf. Arch. Report of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund for 1896-7 ', p. 5). There is no proof that any of the Oxyrhynchus 
* Sayings * were extracts from a gospel as such (p. 69). The assertion 
on p. 106 that Christianity was well established in that city * early in the 
second century ’ goes too far, and is inconsistent with the more cautious 
statement on p. 79. In the latter context the omission of any reference 
to early fragments of the canonical Gospels gives a rather false impression. 
Some of these minor defects might very likely have been eliminated in a 
final revision. A. S. H. 
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The Early Persecutions of the Christians (Columbia University Studies 
in History , Economics , and Public Law, lv. 2), by Dr. L. H. Canfield 
(New York, 1913), is ‘ an outgrowth of a seminar on Paganism and 
Christianity, given by Professor J. T. Shotwell in the year 1909-10 ’ at 
Columbia University. It consists of a collection of the crucial passages 
in classical and patristic literature, with one or two inscriptions, bearing 
on the persecutions from Nero to Hadrian inclusive; along with the 
chief interpretations of these passages and deductions from them given 
by modern critics, beginning, of course, with Mommsen, and including 
Hardy, Allard, Callewaert, Ramsay, and many others. The first chapter 
deals with the legal basis of the persecutions (a subject which naturally 
comes up again in later chapters); the second with the Neronian persecu¬ 
tion (the author rejects any connexion with the fire, though he does not 
suspect the passage of Tacitus); the third with the Flavians—including 
an inquiry into the story of Flavius Clemens and Domitilla ; the fourth 
with Trajan and Pliny; the fifth with Hadrian, i.e. chiefly with the 
letter of Hadrian to Minucius Fundanus. The second part of the work 
consists of the texts cited in part i, conveniently arranged according to 
the division into chapters. Since, however, the first part is a commentary 
on authorities rather than a history of the subject, and the second part, 
besides the authorities, gives a good deal of comment and interpretation, 
there is a certain amount of what may seem to some readers wearisome 
repetition. The translations of the authorities sometimes follow some 
standard version and sometimes are original. Occasionally these latter 
are open to criticism. Thus, e.g., on p. 158 virtutibus should rather be 
rendered ‘ by miracles ’ than ‘ by good works *, and on p. 187 we find 
‘ creed ’ for disciplinam. The book has been honestly and industriously 
compiled. If it throws no new light on men and their motives, such 
was not the author’s purpose. It will be found useful to any one who 
wants to ‘ get up * the subject for teaching and other purposes. And the 
bibliography will give the student in compact form the means of acquiring 
all that has lately been done in a much-explored field. A. G. 

With the new part of the series of Quellen und Untersuchungen zur 
lateinischen Philologie des Mittelalters (iv. 2) the gratifying news is pub¬ 
lished that in future it will be edited by the accomplished Munich scholar, 
Dr. Paul Lehmann, than whom no man fitter for the task could have been 
selected. Professor C. H. Beeson, of the university of Chicago, has 
already placed us in his debt by an admirable edition of the Acta Archelai. 
In his Isidor-Studien (Munich: Beck, 1913) he sets out to accomplish 
a task of a somewhat different character. For some time it has been 
abundantly evident that a new critical edition of the works of Isidore, 
suited to modern use, is a necessity. The well-known edition of the Spanish 
Jesuit, Arevalo, was a great accomplishment for the work of one man, 
but there are many important manuscripts he never saw, and much 
remains to be done in tracing the indebtedness of Isidore to written 
sources. (We are indeed credibly informed that his entire works are 
deliberate compilations from the books of earlier writers.) Professor 
Beeson here gives a complete list of the surviving manuscripts of Isidore 
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older than the middle of the ninth century, as the indispensable preliminary 
to such an edition. Any onewho has worked through catalogues of manu¬ 
scripts will realize that the list is a long one. The manuscripts are arranged 
according to works and countries. In each case the date is given, the 
style of writing, the contents, and references to relevant literature. Where 
possible, the name of the medieval library where the manuscript was kept, 
and the place where it was written, are also mentioned. These details 
are followed by a comprehensive sketch of the circulation of Isidore’s 
works in the various countries of Europe, in which there is much to interest 
the student of the diffusion of learning in those dim days. The meagre 
metrical compositions of Isidore are then critically edited, and the volume 
ends with an index of the manuscripts and a bibliography. With this 
solid basis, it may be hoped that we shall not have too long to wait 
before the example of Professor W. M. Lindsay will be followed by editions 
of the works of Isidore other than the Etymologiae. The title of the present 
work hardly corresponds to the contents ; the want of a table of contents 
makes it somewhat difficult to use, and it is perhaps significant of the 
growing detachment of America from Britain in matters of education 
and scholarship that Hereford appears wherever it is mentioned as 
‘ Herford ’ ; correct also ‘ Phillips * (p. 80) to ‘ Phillipps ’, and ‘ National * 
(p. 121) to ‘ Nationale \ A. S. 

The thick and heavy volume which M. Hubert Pierquin has published 
under the title of Le Pohme Anglo-Saxon de Beowulf (Paris: Picard, 
1912) is really composed of two distinct works, which have no necessary 
connexion with each other. One of these is a dissertation on Les Saxons en 
Angleterre , of more than 350 pages, which is awkwardly inserted between 
a short introduction to the Beowulf and the text of that poem. In the two 
parts of which the dissertation is composed M. Pierquin has endeavoured 
to give some account of the origins and development of the Anglo-Saxon 
state, mainly on the basis of Kemble’s work. Apart from the striking 
absence of references to more recent authorities, M. Pierquin’s treatment 
of the subject cannot be called successful or valuable ; he certainly cites 
a considerable amount of more or less interesting and relevant matter, 
but with little attention to historical or logical sequence, and the general 
impression left on the mind is vague and unsatisfactory. It is strange, 
too, that any one who has given much attention to Anglo-Saxon, as 
M. Pierquin really appears to have done, should have allowed his printer 
to use p for p throughout the whole of this portion of the work, thus 
presenting the reader with such grotesque forms as Opinn , Punor , discpegn, 
pritig pusend, Ac. These defects in this part of the volume are unfor¬ 
tunately not at all atoned for by the way in which M. Pierquin has edited 
a>nd translated the text of the Beowulf In spite of foot-notes which at 
fijrst sight suggest a careful study of the various editions, it soon becomes 
obvious that the text itself swarms with errors of various kinds, while the 
French version constantly fails in exactness and at times is incredibly 
incorrect. It is unnecessary to comment on the further contents of the 
volume, which include an essay on metre, a grammar, and a glossary. 
It is obvious that M. Pierquin performed a long and laborious task with 
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great enthusiasm, and doubtless with much pleasure to himself, but it is 
to be regretted that he has not succeeded in producing a work of sound 
scholarship or of real service to the French student of Anglo-Saxon 
history and poetry. W. A. C. 

In his Recueil de Textes relatifs a VHistoire de V Architecture el ala 
Condition des Architectes en France au Moyen Age (Paris : Picard, 1911) 
M. Victor Mortet covers, roughly speaking, the years 1000-1130 and the 
whole of medieval France, reaching forward at times into the later twelfth 
century and including notable instances of French influence abroad, as at 
Canterbury, Farfa, and Compostella. As one would expect, few of the 
two hundred texts appear for the first time in print (see, however, nos. 
22,70, 82,84), but they have been gathered from a great variety of widely 
dispersed sources, narrative, documentary, and literary, and have, when 
necessary, been collated with the manuscripts. In length they vary from 
a line of inscription to the twenty-two pages reproduced from Gervase 
respecting Canterbury cathedral. The notes are full and careful, covering 
both historical and archaeological points, and this mass of scattered facts 
is made easily accessible by means of two indexes and a glossary. All 
sorts of buildings are included, with a good deal of incidental information 
on the minor arts, and there are some interesting passages concerning 
builders and workmen. Though designed especially for archaeologists, 
this excellent collection is of service to all students of the period, and 
should be continued by analogous volumes for the later twelfth century 
and the thirteenth. Few errors or omissions have been noted. The 
passage respecting Norman castles under the Conqueror (no. 80) belongs 
to the Consueludines et iusticia of 1091, not to the canons of Lillebonne 
(<ante , xxiii. 502-8). The Pipe Roll of 31 Henry I would have yielded 
significant material respecting both buildings and workmen. Serlo’s 
description of Bayeux in 1105 (Wright, Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets , ii. 
241-51) perhaps deserves mention. C. H. H. 

Roger of Sicily and the Normans in Lower Italy , by Mr. Edmund Curtis 
(New York: Putnam, 1912), is a careful and comprehensive piece of work, 
extending from the first Norman settlements in south Italy to the reign of 
Frederick II. Mr. Curtis has mastered recent continental literature upon his 
subject as well as the original authorities. Like all the later volumes of the 
series in which his book appears, it is a scholarly discussion rather than a 
popular introduction; and our only criticism of his method of treatment is 
that he has tended to sacrifice a broad treatment of a very full and fascinating 
period to the demands of a detailed narrative. Mr. Curtis has more than 
sufficient knowledge of the materials to have justified him in attempting 
an essay on the lines, for example, of Niese’s recent paper upon Frederick II 
(Historische Ze%tschrift 9 1912, cviii. 473). There seem to be very few slips 
or omissions. It is hardly correct to say that Constantine IV introduced 
the division of the Byzantine provinces into themes (p. 18 n.; cf. p. 469). 
In a paper which was apparently unknown to Mr. Curtis, Professor Haskins 
has shown that the Catalogus Baronum (p. 469) was compiled in Roger’s 
reign (see ante , xxvi. 655 seqq.). F. M. P. 
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Dr. Gustav Kleeman has contributed to the Jenaer Historische Arbeiten 
a short monograph on Papst Gregor VIII (Bonn: Marcus k Weber, 1912). 
His pontificate, which lasted less than two months, was mainly occupied 
with the organization of the third Crusade and with a matter, indispensable 
to the success of the Crusade, the reconciliation with Frederick Barbarossa. 
To gain this, Gregory yielded on two points—the recognition of Henry VI, 
and the disputed election to the archbishopric of Treves. Dr. Kleeman 
has used his materials well, and in an appendix has added a list of docu¬ 
ments, recently discovered by P. Kehr, for his great undertaking, the Regesta 
Pontificum Romanorum . It is to be regretted that he has touched only 
lightly (appendix iv) on the subject of the cursus curiae Romance. As Papal 
Chancellor, Albert of Mora supervised the drafting of papal bulls, and his 
rules, preserved in a manuscript at the Bibliotheque Nationale, entitled, 

‘ Forma dictandi quam Romae notarios instituit magister Albertus qui et 
Gregorius VIII papa ’, are of peculiar interest. The bibliography is per¬ 
haps over-elaborate. We would not expect to find the letters of Henry of 
Albano cited under the heading ‘ Migne. Patrologia latina \ A. L. P. 

In Annales du Midi , nos. 92-5 (Toulouse: Privat, 1911-12) M. E. 
Albe studies 4 Les suites du traite de Paris de 1259 pour le Quercy \ The 
special difficulties involving the restitution to the English king of ‘ all 
that King Louis possessed in fiefs and in domains ’ in the three dioceses 
of Cahors, Limoges, and Perigueux were, as is well known, amplified in the 
case of Quercy by the promise of its transference to England on the death 
of the countess Joan of Poitiers without children, provided that it 
could be proved that the district had formed part of the marriage portion 
of Joan, countess of Toulouse, the daughter of Henry II, when she married 
Raymond VI. It followed that little was done until the treaty of Amiens 
of 1279, the ‘ second treaty 9 of M. Albe’s documents, and not much until 
after the 4 third treaty ’ of 1286, whose importance, strangely neglected by 
historians on both sides of the Channel, M. Albe clearly, though briefly, 
indicates. Indeed, the most solid part of M. Albe’s papers is the appendix 
of documents, partly from the British Museum, and partly from the 
Public Record Office, which enable us to study in detail the execution 
of this third treaty during the next generation, down to the latter part of 
the reign of Edward II. Neither the local historian of Quercy nor the 
student of Anglo-French relations for that period can afford to neglect 
them. 

In no. 96 (October 1912) M. Antoine Thomas discourses very agreeably 
on the career of Robert Masselin of Rouen, a master of the university of 
Paris, who, when driven from Paris by the Burgundian triumph, studied 
Greek in Cyprus, suffered imprisonment in Egypt, returned to the France 
that obeyed Charles VII, became the physician of the favourite La 
Tremouille, and, after the expulsion of the English from Paris, studied 
theology in his old university. Unluckily, this contemporary and eulogist 
of Joan of Arc cannot be claimed as a thoroughgoing French patriot, 
for he soon transferred himself to the university of Caen, which the 
English had set up to keep students from the Paris schools, and of which 
he became rector. There is a long appendix of valuable original documents, 
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of one of which M. Thomas truly says that it constitutes an entirely new 
chapter in the history of Beziers and Lower Languedoc, during the first 
few years of the government of Charles VII. T. F. T. 

Parts xxxiii and xxxiv of the Canterbury and York Society’s series 
(London, 1913) contain the first part of the register of John de Pontissara 
(Pontoise), bishop of Winchester from 1282 to 1304, and the complete 
register of Thomas of Charlton, bishop of Hereford from 1327 to 1344. 
The former is only the first instalment of a large register of 226 folios, 
and is mainly concerned with institutions to benefices. Bishop John did 
not hesitate to appoint laymen, in surprisingly large proportion, on con¬ 
dition that they proceeded to orders as quickly as possible. One of the 
most human documents is the visitation of Romsey abbey (pp. 126, 127), 
with its picture of a community too much given to rising late and dining 
out, conducting business 4 in angulis ’ instead of openly, and having 
wordy wrangles with impertinent servants. Charlton’s register is a 
meagre and formal record of a very active and important personage. 
Canon Capes’s introduction, however, goes far towards supplying the 
gaps which the register leaves. H. J. 

In Flintshire Ministers' Accounts, 1301-28 (Flintshire Historical 
Society, 1913), Mr. Arthur Jones has published, in English, those portions 
of the accounts of the chamberlains of Chester, during the reigns of 
Edward I and II, which concern the county of Flint. The volume thus 
supplements Mr. Stewart-Brown’s edition of the Cheshire entries in the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Record Society’s series. Some of the accounts 
are incomplete, others, notably between 1306 and 1312, and 1320 and 
1325, are missing altogether. Yet what remains is suggestive and 
important. Among other uses, Mr. Jones’s book adds its quota to the 
material now rapidly becoming available for a general survey of 
Edward I’s administrative methods in the outlying parts of his dominions 
—Wales, Ponthieu, Gascony, &c. The general conclusion suggested by 
a study of the Flintshire accounts is that problems did not vary as 
much as might be expected from one side of the Channel to the other. 
In a lucid introduction Mr. Jones describes the economic condition 
of Flintshire, and discusses Welsh services and payments. He calls 
attention to the steadiness of the revenue derived from Flintshire in the 
hands of Edward of Carnarvon, both before and after he became king. 
This is so opposite to the time-honoured conception of Edward II as 
wastrel and muddler, that Mr. Jones is tempted to explain it away. On 
the other hand, slackness and mistakes are used as evidence in support 
of the traditional opinion. Perhaps we are too apt to see a royal personality 
reflected in the doings of royal officials. The merits and vices of the local 
administrator were often quite independent of the ruler he represented. 

H. J. 

Mr. W. M. Mackenzie’s Bannockburn (Glasgow : MacLehose, 1913) 
is a serious attempt to examine the campaign strictly by the evidence. 
Bannockburn, like Trafalgar, has been misunderstood,. because a tradi- 
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tional account has been accepted as true, and even historians who have 
taken the question seriously have found themselves unable to explain 
.difficulties as long as they have tried to fit in the contemporary evidence 
to suit the accepted site. Mr. Mackenzie has not only contributed his 
share toward rejecting the absurd idea that the English army numbered 
100,000 men, he has also by an intelligent reading of Barbour fixed on 
the true site of the main battle, a mile to the east of the accepted site, on 
the flat ground of the carse between St. Ninian’s and the Forth ; in fact, 
he puts it not far from where Beaumont had been repulsed by Moray on 
the previous night, not where Bohun had been killed. Barbour wrote long 
after 1314, but, when once his story is read as a whole as interpreted by 
Mr. Mackenzie, it is found that the various shorter English contemporary 
accounts corroborate him. Baker of Swinbroke, indeed, does not quite 
agree, and seems to have been misinformed on some points; we think, 
however, that Mr. Mackenzie does less than justice to Baker’s explanation 
of the development of tactics and to his contrast between the positions of 
the archers at Bannockburn and Crecy, for undoubtedly it is to him in 
particular that we owe our knowledge of the development. Those who 
reconstruct an old battle are always faced by the difficulty that no two 
chroniclers record precisely the same features; and this is only natural, 
for their informants had not seen all the fighting. Thus it is necessary to 
fit in what are in reality supplementary, but seem at first sight to be 
conflicting, statements. For this reason Mr. Mackenzie is to be congratu¬ 
lated on his method, using Barbour and testing him by the English writers. 
He shows that the English crossed the Bannock overnight and encamped 
on the carse within touch of the garrison of Stirling ; that Bruce changed 
front in consequence, thus having his own ‘battle’ in the rear and no longer 
in the van, and Moray’s in the centre and no longer on the extreme left; 
that the Scots came down to attack. But though technically they attacked, 
even as Henry V did at Agincourt, they must have been halted to meet the 
English at the moment of the charge of horse. Mr. Mackenzie also disregards 
the evidence, especially Baker’s, when he says that all the archers were cut up 
by Keith. Yet it is the most sane account that has yet been written, and 
merits study, especially with the same author’s annotated edition of Barbour 
for reference. It is curious to reflect how at long last we have a recon¬ 
structed Bannockburn to match the reconstructed Crecy, Dunbar, 
Trafalgar, and other battles, about which now there is no doubt. 

J. E. M. 

Mr. Eric Stair-Kerr Stirling Castle (MacLehose & Sons, Glasgow, 1913) 
is a satisfactory history of the palace and fortress ; and incidentally 
the author seems to accept Mr. Mackenzie’s theory of Bannockburn. 
Perhaps he does not emphasize as strongly as he might the importance 
of Stirling as the first bridge-place over the Forth. 

J. E. M. 

Mr. J. E. Shearer’s Battlefields around Stirling (Stirling : Shearer & Son, 
1913) deals with the same subject as Mr. Mackenzie. But he has no 
historical insight, is ignorant of the available evidence, and merely guesses 
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that Bruce took up a position near the village of Bannockburn. However, 
this much is to his credit, that he rejects the traditional site. He also 
deals with Stirling Bridge and Sheriffmuir. J. E. M. 

No prince among the group of princely kinsmen who gathered round 
the distraught Charles VI was more typical of his age and his dynasty 
than Louis I, duke of Orleans ; and if his is an indistinct figure to many 
students, it is probably because the charm of his poetical successor and the 
brilliance of his bastard son Dunois have combined to throw him some¬ 
what into the shade. In the collection of 144 documents edited by 
M. F. M. Graves, Qudques Pieces relatives d la Vie de Louis /, Due d'Orleans, 
et de Valentine Visconti , sa Femme (Paris : Champion, 1913), this magni¬ 
ficent duke emerges from that obscurity and we are enabled not only 
to trace his political career through treaties and charters, but also to 
obtain a very valuable glimpse into his private life. The first of these 
documents is the marriage contract between Louis of Orleans and Valentine 
Visconti, by which the inheritance of Milan is secured to the bride in the 
event of her father leaving no heirs male; scarcely inferior in interest, 
though less momentous in its results, is the paper of instructions to the 
ambassadors sent by Charles VI to the antipope Clement VII to negotiate 
the creation of a united Italian kingdom over which Louis was to reign, ‘ car 
il est jeune, et peut bien travailler.’ The hectoring tone .adopted by the 
French king towards his spiritual father is noteworthy as an indication of 
the loss of prestige suffered by the papacy during the long schism. In 
this volume it is possible to follow Louis along the path which led to his 
violent death. Under the date of 14 January 1401 we have the peace 
solemnly sworn by the dukes of Orleans and Burgundy, at the intercession 
of the queen regent. Five months later we find in the accounts kept by 
Louis’s treasurer a payment of ‘ C. frans ’ for a diamond ring, a gift to 
‘ our cousin of Burgundy ’; and in 1403 we have the duke’s will, a most 
interesting document, larded with quotations from ‘ Monsieur St. Pol ’ 
and betraying a somewhat macabre imagination on the part of the testator. 
Finally, in 1409, two years after Louis of Orleans fell a victim to the enmity 
of Jean sans Peur, we have the description ‘ de la sepulture . .. qui devait 
§tre construite dans l’eglise des Celestins a Paris ’. The inventories and 
‘ rolles de despence ’ which fill the greater part of M. Graves’s volume 
are not without interest; they throw a vivid light on the standard of 
values in fourteenth-century France, and many of their columns are gay 
with gems and fragrant with sweet herbs. D. M. S. 

Dr. Friedrich Schneider’s book, Herzog Johann von Baiem , ertoahUer 
Bischof von Luttich und Graf von Holland (1373-1425), ein Kirchenfurst und 
Staatsmann am Anfang des XV. Jahrhunderts (Historische Sludien , vol. 104, 
Berlin: Spering, 1913) is one of the too numerous monographs which 
rather discourage than promote research on a subject by burying its interest¬ 
ing points under heaps of irrelevant and incoherent details. A certain 
rhetorical predilection for the aristocratic and monarchic personality of 
his hero, which the author opposes not only to the current tradition of 
‘ Jean sans merci ’, but even to the judgement of the recent historian of 
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Liege, Godefroid Kurth, cannot conceal his entire inability to see beneath 
the surface of diplomacy and wars the problems involved by the formation 
of the territorial state out of the conflict between the rival powers of 
nobility, gentry, and the towns. It is a bold piece of misrepresentation 
when, on account of the wholly opportunist and transient stand John 
took by the Emperor Sigismund against the Burgundian dynasty, he is 
credited with a last attempt of saving Holland to the German nation (p.74). 
And even the huge library of authorities used to bring this compilation to 
‘ completeness ’ has not prevented blunders like * Jesuitenkolleg in Oxford ’ 
(p. 67, n. 51) or the ‘ Schar von Schatzmeistem und Siegelbewahrern (p. 75) 
which he deduces from Riemsdijk’s work on the Dutch treasury and 
chancery. C. B. 

The fifth volume of the Ada Pontificum Danica (Copenhagen: Gad, 
1913) is carefully edited by Messrs. Krarup and Lindbaek on the same lines 
as before, the documents relating to the archdiocese of Lund being only 
referred to by headings (see for vol. iv, ante , xxvi. 418). The revision 
of the proof-sheets was furthered by a special visit of Mr. J. Nielsen to the 
Vatican in 1912. This volume covers the pontificates of Alexander VT, 
Pius III, and Julius II, and also takes us to the end of King Hans’s reign. 
It is chiefly a long record of licences for pluralities, and attempts to seize 
preferments for ecclesiastics residing at Rome. The history of the diocese 
of Slesvig illustrates this best. Innocent VIII had given this see to an 
official of the Roman curia, who could not be spared from Rome and had 
no intention of residing, but had been rewarded by preferments all over 
north Germany. He only once left Rome to visit his various benefices 
4 metu pest is in urbe Romans tunc vigentis ’, and was not allowed more 
than a year of absence. King Hans finally appealed to the Sacred College 
to make Bishop Durkop reside, ‘ ne sua ipsius ecclesia suo spoliata pastore 
errantibus hinc inde ovibus ulterius damnum patiatur ’: but the offender 
then died and the chapter of Slesvig elected one Ditlev Pogwisch in his 
room. Alexander VI, who in 1494 had promised to recognize the rights of 
king and chapter at the next vacancy, named Cardinal de Castro adminis¬ 
trator of the diocese, and threatened excommunication if the revenues of 
the see were not handed over to him. Pogwisch, however, through his 
attorneys succeeded finally in retaining the see on payment of 300 ducats 
annually to the cardinal. The letter of his attorney enclosing the bill 
of costs is naive: ‘ fideliter vobis servivi nec respexi ad cardinalem nec 
papam.’ At the next vacancy Julius II selected the chapter’s nominee, 
who had to pay 50 ducats finally to get rid of the cardinal. Other prefer¬ 
ments were given to de Castro, to Cardinal Lopez, and the archbishop of 
Ragusa, but the attempt to confer the Swedish diocese of Linkoping on 
Cardinal Serra, though in this case supported by King Hans, was stoutly 
resisted by Hemming Gad, the partisan of Svante Sture, and the elect 
of the chapter. Besides the abnormal number of licences to pluralities 
we find every kind of irregularity condoned, a provost appointed at the 
age of 15, a dean of 24, bishops elect, whose consecration has to be post¬ 
poned on account of their age, licences to postpone ordination, and 4 om¬ 
nibus ’ dispensations, which no doubt were costly. A pleasanter feature 
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is that in 1492 a bishop was consecrated for Greenland, which had been for 
a century without bishop or priest; the usual fees were remitted in his 
case, and he was allowed to perform episcopal functions on his journey in 
order to pay his way. It appears that Julius II did his best to heal 
quarrels between King Hans and Liibeck, and also to mediate between 
him and Sweden in his hope of raising a Christian coalition against the 
Turks and promoting another crusade. G. C. R. 

J. Reitsma’s Geschiedenis van de Hervorming en de hervormde KerJc 
der Nederlanden (Utrecht: Kemink, 1913) is now being brought out by 
the Rev. F. Reitsma in a third edition, revised and enlarged by various 
scholars. The first part is the work of the late Dr. L. A. van Langeraad, 
and deals with the antecedents and the first years of the Reformation. 
Though guarding against the exaggerations which were once in fashion, 
the authors of this book, with most protestants, find a principal cause 
of the religious revolution in the corruption of the church. The harbingers 
of the movement were the fourteenth-century mystics, who are said to 
have given the Dutch reformation its peculiar character, though they were 
not its direct spiritual ancestors, inasmuch as they had not attained the 
doctrine of justification by faith. (Surely a deeper view is expressed by 
Lamprecht, who sees in the mystics and the reformers a manifestation 
of the same desire on the part of the individual to get rid of the mechanism 
of the ecclesiastical scheme of salvation.) This doctrine, however, as well 
as many others adopted by the protestants—the supremacy of the Bible, 
the bondage of the will, the denial of purgatory and transubstantiation— 
appear in the writings of the fifteenth century, for example in those of 
Pupper von Goeh, Weasel Gansfoort, and Rudolph Agricola. Erasmus is, 
of course, given an extremely important position, though we think the 
authors art' wrong in attributing to him the solifidian and bibliolatrous 
doctrines of the reformers. In fact, Erasmus’s free and rational treatment 
of the Scriptures was extremely repugnant to the spirit of Wittenberg and 
Geneva. The last chapters of the book give an interesting account of the 
men who first brought Luther’s ideas to the Netherlands. Conspicuous 
among them were the Dutch Augustinians, several of them personal 
friends of the reformer. They busied themselves with translating the 
Bible into Dutch. Some were persecuted and a few martyred for their 
faith. It must be added that the authors of this book have written 
a history of dogma and nothing more. They leave wholly out of account 
the life of the people, the economic and social conditions, without knowledge 
of which the Reformation as an historical movement cannot be understood. 
By making theological opinion the cause and essence of the revolt from 
Rome they have greatly lessened the value of their work, which, even in 
its own chosen field, succeeds only tolerably well. P. S. 

Miss Mary Sullivan's Court Masques of Janies /, their Influence an 
Shakespeare and the Public Theatres (New York: Putnam, 1913) is not 
so much a treatment of the masque in its literary aspects as an exposition 
of its connexion with political circumstances at the time of its highest 
development. There is no masque that was not written for a special 
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occasion; and every masque performed at the court of James 1 was an 
act of state. Not merely do they reflect James’s relations with foreign 
powers, but they were intended to influence these relations. The French 
and Spanish ambassadors learned to regard them as an index to his change¬ 
ful policy ; they were jealous of any favour shown at the performance ; 
and they duly reported them to their royal masters. All this is brought 
out clearly by Miss Sullivan, as a result of much conscientious labour. 
She has the credit of being the first to collect the material showing the 
political bearings of James’s masques, and to work it into a consecutive 
narrative. Much of it is derived from government publications, both 
English and foreign, but a very considerable portion is printed from 
manuscripts in the British Museum and the Record Office. A useful 
appendix gives over eighty illustrative extracts from books or documents, 
and the foot-notes throughout the volume are rich in quotations and 
references. But the title may be misleading. The real subject is the 
masque as a political instrument. What Miss Sullivan has to say about 
the ‘ influence on Shakespeare and the public theatres ’ is confined to 
the last chapter, and it is not one of the best, though it contains some new 
points and is good so far as it goes. Its chief interest lies in the photo¬ 
graphic reproduction of one of Inigo Jones’s plans and in the remarks 
on the similarity of the plan of the public stages. Miss Sullivan sup¬ 
ports the view that these were not ‘ devoid of all the equipment of the 
extravagant Court’, but she wisely leaves to M. Feuillerat (whom she 
does not mention in this connexion) the development of what he has 
announced in his pamphlet on Le Bureau des Menus-Plaisirs. 

D. N. S. 

In The Free Negro in Virginia , 1619-1865 (Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science , xxxi. 3. Baltimore, 1913), 
Dr. J. H. Russell, for the first time, attempts an exhaustive study of the 
status and history of the antebellum free negro in a particular common¬ 
wealth of the union. The author shows ‘ the priority of the origin of the 
free negro class over the origin of the slave class ’ in Virginia, and vindicates 
the former from some of the accusations made against them. The work 
deals with the number and distribution of the free negroes, the origin of 
their class, manumission, and their legal and social status. H. E. E. 

Dr. A. W. Lauber treats of a hitherto neglected phase of early 
American history in his Indian Slavery in Colonial Times within the 
Present Limits of the United States (Columbia University Studies in History , 
Economics , and Public Law , liv. 3. New York, 1913). 

The custom of enslavement came from the necessity of disposing of war captives, 
from the greed of traders, and from the demand for labour. Individuals in the colonies, 
such as officials of high.rank and church leaders, who would naturally be expected 
to express an opinion either for or against the custom, themselves held Indian slaves 
quite as a matter of course, and found no necessity for discussing their action. Nor 
did the possession and employment of Indian slaves ever become sufficiently extensive 
to present any of the problems which later attracted the attention of the people 
and led to the opposition which overthrew negro slavery in several of the colonies 
and incidentally Indian slavery as well. H. E. E. 
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We have received two more instalments (vol. iv, part ii, and vol. v) of 
M. Edouard Rott’s remarkable work, Histoire de la Representation diplo¬ 
matique de la France auprte des Cantons Suisses , de leurs Allies , et de leurs 
Confederes (Biimpliz: Benteli; Paris: Alcan, 1911,1913), earlier portions of 
which we have noticed before in these pages (xvi. 141, xviii. 196, xxii. 791-2, 
and xxvi. 210). Vol. iv, part ii completes the history down to the spring of 
1635, stopping just before the opening of Rohan’s well-known campaign. 
The years 1633-5 are here treated in the masterly fashion to which M. Rott 
has accustomed us. They cover about 200 pages of this part. A few pages 
then give in tabular form a list of the French missions to the Swiss cantons, 
dispatched between 1626 and 1635. The final 200 pages of the book are 
occupied by an amazing index rerum, locorum et personarum . Here we 
find classified and put in some sort of order the innumerable details 
scattered through the text of volume iv, and now brought together in most 
convenient form. One scarcely knows which to wonder at most, M. Rott’s 
unflagging industry in collecting and arranging all these documents, or 
his stupendous zeal in sorting out and classifying their contents under the 
three headings noted above. Volume v contains the final instalment of 
the Valteline section of M. Rott’s work. It narrates the victories of the 
French under Rohan, the treason and conversion of Jenatsch, the failure 
of Rohan, the success of the Spanish party, the assassination of 
Jenatsch, and the Spaniards’ final renunciation of the Valteline (1635-9). 
M. Rott carries down the history to the death of Louis XIII in 1643, 
and quite rightly, since from his point of view the * affaire de la Valteline ’ 
is merely one incident in the long history of the relations between France 
and the Swiss Confederation. This volume has an elaborate index of its 
own, extending to 150 pages. The story of the ‘ affaire de la Valteline ’ 
has now been written from its origin in 1620 to its end in 1639, and future 
historians of this period will be under the deepest obligations to M. Rott’s 
untiring industry and inexhaustible patience. W. A. B. C. 


In the September number of the Preussische Jahrbucher Dr. M. Hobohm 
publishes an article on Torstensson as a predecessor of Frederick the Great 
in the conflict with Austria, which is chiefly interesting by reason of its 
promise of the speedy appearanoe of a book on the same subject by the 
same hand. The ground on which Torstensson is, no doubt justly, 
described as a great strategist of the type of Frederick II, though they 
operated under very different conditions, and the unity of his plan of 
tmcentrating his offensive against Austria, though before he had com- 
Btely executed it he was called away from Moravia to Jutland, require 
much fuller statement than could be attempted in a short paper. In 
i meantime, it directs fresh attention to a commander of extraordinary 
i and a personality almost as fascinating as that of Gustavus Adolphus 
elf. A. W. W. 


^^The object of the essay recently published by Miss Louise Fargo 
under the title of The Political Activities of the Baptists and Fifth 
HHMy Men in England during the Interregnum (Washington : American 
Association, 1912) is to discuss how far the political programmes 
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of these two parties justified the contemporary belief that they were 
the ‘ enemies of all government, and sworn foes of peace and order \ 
Popular opinion, both then and since, has tended to class all the extreme 
sectaries together under the name of ‘ Anabaptists and the author’s 
first concern is to correct this confusion of thought and to explain the 
relation in which the Fifth Monarchy party stood to the other sects and to 
the Baptists in particular. It is for this reason that they are considered 
together, because, while many Baptists were also Fifth Monarchy men, 
the principles for which the two parties stood were not, of course, identical. 
In taking their stand upon the Bible, as the one guide to public and private 
action, they were on common ground, but that which distinguished the 
Fifth Monarchy party from the other ‘ curious sects * was the fact that 
‘ they regarded themselves as having a further duty, that of admonishing 
the government of its failings, and suggesting methods of reform As 
to the main subject of inquiry the author’s conclusions would seem to be 
that the sects have been unjustly condemned, and that, while they were 
a constant source of embarrassment to the government and at times in¬ 
fluenced the course of political events, active opposition was on the whole 
more deprecated than encouraged by the leading adherents. The general 
treatment of the matter is clear and well arranged, and the author adds 
a bibliography which is sufficiently full to be very useful. G. B. T. 

Mr. H. B. Wheatley’s definitive edition of The Diary of Samud Pepys 
was published in ten volumes between 1893 and 1899, and was noticed 
in successive reviews in our pages (viii. 607 f., x. 169-73, xiv. 785-8). 
In 1904 it was reprinted in smaller type in eight volumes, and this reissue 
has now been incorporated in Bohn’s Standard Library (London: Bell, 
1913). Mr. Wheatley’s supplementary Pepysiana are not included. C. 

It has become the fashion to write the history of the Rumanian princi¬ 
palities in the form of biographies of the leading families which have 
furnished their rulers—the works already published on the Callimachi, 
the Cantacuzenes, and the Mavroy^ni 1 are examples, and to them we 
must now add LEurope Orientale et le RMe historique des Maurocordato 
(1660-1830), by M. Alexandre A. C. Stourdza (Paris : Plon, 1913). The 
drawback to this otherwise interesting method is that the biographers 
almost invariably become panegyrists of their heroes and lose a due sense 
of proportion. But, at the same time, after the lurid pictures of the 
Phanariote rulers of Wallachia and Moldavia, given us by such writers as 
Zallony and Xenopol, it is only right that their good qualities, and especially 
their culture and love of literature, should be emphasized. It seems rather 
an exaggeration to say that from the Maurocordato family sprang ‘ the most 
powerful secret agents, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, for the 
destruction of the Ottoman Empire ’ (p. vi). But, in any case, it has 
played a very considerable part in the history of south-eastern Europe. 
Five members (six, according to M. Stourdza) of this historic clan became 
princes of one or both Rumanian principalities, and three of these, besides 
the * Exaporite ’ (or ‘ Privy Councillor ’), had also held the important post 
1 Ante , xviii. 577 ; xxv. 616. 
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of great dragoman of the Porte. In international politics the ‘ Exaporite ’ 
was the most striking figure of them all, for he was one of the Turkish 
plenipotentiaries at the congress of Karlovitz. But by far the most 
interesting personage in this book is Alexander Maurocordatos, the Greek 
patriot and statesman, whose long career the present biographer describes 
only down to 1830. Those who are interested in the history of the modern 
Greek kingdom will be glad to learn that full materials for the life of this 
remarkable man will shortly be published in the shape of his correspon¬ 
dence under the auspices of M. Raltatzes, formerly Greek minister of 
foreign affairs, who is connected by marriage with the Maurocordato 
family. It is curious also to observe the well-meant, if unsuccessful, 
attempts of Constantine Maurocordatos, during his frequent tenures of 
the Danubian thrones, to abolish serfdom while compensating the nobles. 
The book contains a number of unpublished documents, many valuable 
portraits of the family, and a genealogy, largely based on that by Legrand, 
which shows us a Maurocordatos settled at Chios about 1500. The author’s 
reflections on the Eastern question, however, though true in the main, 
require some modification after the events of the last fifteen months ; and 
a considerable number of misprints, especially in the Greek words (e.g. 
p. 283), has escaped his notice. Moreover, while his bibliographies are 
comprehensive and show great industry, several standard works are cited 
in old editions, now superseded. W. M. 


The Thoresby Society has issued over two hundred and seventy 
recently discovered Letters ( 1680-1723) addressed to Ralph Thoresby , the 
Leeds antiquary, by relatives, nonconformist friends, and contemporary 
antiquaries (such as George Hickes, Archdeacon and Bishop William 
Nicolson, and Sir Hans Sloane). The allusions to contemporary events, to 
church politics, to local writers and antiquities, to ancient coins and 
Roman remains are all slight. The issue is rather a personal tribute 
to Thoresby than a contribution to history or antiquities. The work 
of the editor, Mr. W. T. Lancaster, is conspicuously excellent. Terse 
notes explain fully all obscure allusions. A pithy preface gives a vivid 
account of the antiquary himself, his collections, and the ‘ ills that 
scholars’ lives assail’. The following are representative of the miscel¬ 
laneous topics touched on: discipline and accomplishments in a girls’ 
boarding-school (1684), pp. 12, 20; materials for a gentleman’s wedding 
suit (1685), p. 17; determination of Bishop Robert Sanderson’s birth¬ 
place, p. 84; a Yorkshire (1707) anticipation of the 1760 Cock Lane 
ghost, p. 158 ; and a jingling couplet (1708) capable of suggesting A man's 
a man for a' that to Robert Burns. A. C. 

The movements of religious thought in the eighteenth century deserve 
more attention than they receive. Mr. J. Hay Colligan is justified in 
this contention, and his book on The Arian Movement in England (Man¬ 
chester : University Press, 1913) is a useful contribution to the study 
of one main controversy of the time. If it lacks the lucidity and guiding 
power of the essay of Overton in The English Church in the Eighteenth 
Century , it is valuable because it goes much more into detail, and supplies 
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much more information on the progress and effect of the controversy 
in nonconformist circles. It is also much more sympathetic towards 
Arlans and Socinians; and that is a gain, whether the reader’s ultimate 
judgement favours them or the reverse. A wide acquaintance with the 
tiresome pamphlet literature of the day is shown ; and indeed it is on the 
bibliographical side that the book is strongest. In some ways it would 
have been better if it had been more bibliographical still, for a guide of 
that nature is sadly needed to encourage and direct the student in such 
an intricate series of paper conflicts. For example, it would have been 
well if it had called attention to the contemporary bibliography of the 
Feathers Tavern controversy given in A Short View of the Controversies 
occasioned by the Confessional and the Petition to Parliament issued in 1773 ; 
and if, following that model, the author had drawn out similar systematic 
lists for other parts of the debate he would even more have earned the 
gratitude of the investigator. But much good work has been done and 
tabulated; and useful light has been thrown on various aspects of the 
controversy, especially in the chapter on the Dissenting Academies and 
their influence not only on theology but on wider areas of learning. 

W. H. F. 

Dr. Max Preitz’s little book on Prinz Moritz von Dessau im sieben - 
jdhrigen Kriege (Munchen: Oldenbourg, 1912), a tardy act of justice 
to the young Dessauer’s memory, was published in time for the two 
hundredth anniversary of his birth on 31 October 1712. In Germany, 
Dr. Preitz points out, his achievements have hardly received the recogni¬ 
tion due to them ; the causes of this neglect are here set forth, and fresh 
documentary evidence is drawn from the Anhalt-Zerbst archives to illus¬ 
trate the life of Carlyle’s ‘ lean, tall, austere man \ To English readers 
the most interesting story connected with him is of Frederic’s drawing his 
sword on him at Koiin when he hesitated to obey an order, a story told 
with so much effect by our own historian of Frederick. Dr. Preitz critically 
examines the evidence for this story and comes to the conclusion that it 
is not grounded on fact; he does not, however, appear to notice Carlyle’s 
suggestion that Berenhorst heard the story from Moritz’s nephew, though 
he admits that more might be known from an examination of Berenhorst’s 
papers. The book, which the author modestly claims to be merely a 
foundation for a complete biography, is interesting almost as much for 
the side-lights on Frederick’s methods as for the life of Moritz, who was 
of a simple, direct nature easy to understand. It is illustrated by some 
good battle-plans. B. W. 

M. Louis-L6opold d’Artemont has written a book on A Sister of 
Louis XVI , Marie-Clothilde of France , Queen of Sardinia (1759-1802). 
(London: Murray, 1911). 

Beyond the fact that she was a sister of Louis XVI ; that from an early ago she was 
remarkable on account of her abnormal stoutness of body; that she was involved 
through her marriage in the misfortunes of the House of Savoy at that period ; and 
that she died in exile at Naples, with a reputation of sanctity, in 1802, that French 
princess is hardly remembered even in France, and her eminent virtues, her noble 
■ character, her firmness and good sense in practical matters, have remained unnoticed. 

O 2 
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Thus the author in his preface gives a complete summary of his 
memoir. Marie-Clothilde, the pious and amiable, was in childhood a foil 
to the more difficult, but more interesting sister, Madame Elizabeth. 
So fat was she that her first words to her future husband, Charles Emmanuel 
of Savoy, were, * You will find me very stout; * but this peculiarity she 
afterwards lost through drastic, but fruitless, efforts to obtain an heir. 
Her life as princess of Piedmont, and afterwards as queen of Sardinia, 
was an unhappy one. Her husband, always hysterical and hypochon¬ 
driacal, nearly lost his mental balance altogether in the misfortunes of 
the Revolution, which caused his exile from Savoy and miserable existence 
as a fugitive in different parts of Italy. Her own health, weakened by 
practices of excessive piety, was broken by the hardships of their flight. 
She was in constant distress over the unhappy fate of her relatives and 
friends in France. Yet her kind heart and sweet disposition retained for 
her the love of her husband and household, and she found happiness in 
the practice of her religion and the society of devout nuns. Living 
herself the life of a professed religious, wearing always plain and much- 
mended woollen dresses without jewels, she died with the reputation of 
being a saint, and was credited with posthumous miracles. Whether 
more mundane qualities would have eased her lot and that of her husband 
from a worldly point of view it is difficult to say ; certainly their kingdom 
was too near France and themselves too closely related to the French 
royal house for them to escape the floods of the Revolution. The present 
biography is written apparently with a view to establish the claim of 
Marie-Clothilde to beatification by the Roman church. K. D. V. 

Professor Wilhelm Altmann’s useful collection of AusgewakUe Urkunden , 
zur ausserdeutschen Verfassungsgeschichte seit 1776 has appeared in a second 
and enlarged edition (Berlin : Weidmann, 1913). Texts drawn up in 
French or English are printed as they stand ; others are translated into 
German. The English documents, it should be explained, are those of 
the United States, for Great Britain is not included. D. 

The valuable Collection de Documents inedits sur VHistoire economique 
de la Revolution frangaise , which is being published by the French Ministry 
of Public Instruction, continues to grow rapidly. The edition of the 
cahiers of the S6n6chauss6e of Rennes has been completed by the appear¬ 
ance of the third and fourth volumes under the learned supervision of 
M. Henri S6e, assisted by M. Andre Lesort ( Cahiers des Doleances de la, 
Senechaussee de Rennes four les EtaJts generaux de 1789 , parts iii and iv,. 
Rennes, Imprimerie Oberthur, 1912). The plan of this work has already 
been described in the pages of this Review \ and the volumes now issued 
do not differ in this respect. The third volume is solely occupied with 
parochial cahiers of varying degrees of fullness. We may note that one un¬ 
fortunate parish of 900 inhabitants has to suffer flocks of pigeons amounting 
to 44,000 (p. 237). That poor seigneurs lived largely on pigeon pie is no 
excuse for such figures, and in general the impression given by the cahiers 
fully confirms Arthur Young’s remark, that Brittany contained nothing 
but privileges and poverty. In the fourth volume we have the famous. 

1 Ante , xxiv. 586-595. 
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cahier of Rennes, the most radical of all the great cahiers of 1789, and those 
of the lower clergy which, as we have been taught to expect, express 
general sympathy with the tiers etat , notably that of Tr6guier, which ends 
with a final recommendation of adhesion aux demandes du tiers etat . There 
is also printed as an appendix the very important arrete of the munici¬ 
pality of Nantes of 4 November 1788 ; we are given a full bibliography 
and an excellent index. Of course, in Brittany the most peculiar grievance 
was the fouage , of which the complaints are loud ; when we turn to the 
Bailliage of Dieuze in Lorraine, the seventy-three cahiers of which have 
been published by M. Charles Etienne as the second volume of the Cahiers 
des DoUances des BaUliages des Gerieralites de Metz et de Nancy (Nancy: 
Imprimerie Berger-Levrault, 1912), we find the most common grievance 
is the price of wood, caused by the expansion of the salt industry. There 
is an interesting dissertation on jurisprudence in the cahier of Insming, 
and it may be noted that in the country where testamentary liberty was 
less than in any other part of France the practice of dividing the property 
among the children is felt occasionally as a grievance. As elsewhere in 
Lorraine, the elections of the clergy and noblesse were indirect, or d deux 
degree, contrary to the general rule. Except the general cahiers of the clergy 
and tiers etat t these documents are all published for the first time. The 
cahier of the noblesse is reactionary, but not more so than that of the 
tiers Hat which requires unanimity in the States General for any reform. 

In the Cahiers des DoUances du Bailliage de Bourges et Bailliages 
secondaires de Vierzon et (THenrichemont , edited by M. Alfred Gandilhon 
(Bourges: Imprimerie Tardy-Pigelet, 1910), the same method is followed 
as in the other volumes of the series. This collection is far less complete 
than those previously noticed, owing to the disastrous fire of 1859, which 
destroyed a number of the archives of the department. Still, it contains 
cahiers of considerable interest, notably those of the corporations of 
Bourges. There is a strong feeling against abuses among the upper clergy ; 
the people of St.-Martin-d’Auxigny sketch out the main points of the 
civil constitution of the clergy, while Nohant-en-Gout is quite remarkable 
in the vehemence of its opposition to the ecclesiastical regime . But they 
are not anti-clerical; witness the touching but short-sighted demand on 
p. 238: ‘ Que nos cur& soient nos notaires.’ We may also remark the 
extreme terseness of expression which prevails generally in this bailliage. 
The volume ends with appendixes and an index, which might have been 
fuller. Lastly, from Champagne there are three volumes of cahiers . The 
first of these, the Cahiers des DoUances des Bailliages de Sezanne et 
de ChdtiUon-sur-Marne reunis , 2 me partie (Epernay: Imprimerie Henri 
Villers, 1911), is a model of scientific editing by the experienced and learned 
M. Gustave Laurent. There is an admirable introduction, which is a perfect 
storehouse of details for the economic history of the region, while the 
notes appended to the text of the cahiers themselves are full without 
being diffuse. Of the documents themselves, that coming from Olizy is 
perhaps the most remarkable, as it shows far more statesmanship and 
political reasoning than the average village cahier. An index, it is hoped, 
will follow. The other two volumes (Cahiers des DoUances du Bailliage de 
Troyes et du Bailliage de Bar-sur-Seine, publies par J.-J. Vernier, tomes ii 
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et iii. Troyes : Imprimerie P. Nouel, 1910 and 1911) also complete 
the publication. The second volume contains all the remaining cahiers of 
the bailliage of Troyes that can be found. They are in considerable propor¬ 
tion based on local models, but the cahier of Estissac is remarkable for its 
statesmanlike demands. In the fourth volume, M. Vernier gives an 
adequate preface to the bailliage of Bar-sur-Seine, and a good index. There 
is more originality shown in these parishes, which do not rely, as in the 
bailliage of Troyes, on their neighbours’ wits. The cahier of the noblesse 
is remarkably liberal, though drafted by a committee containing such 
names as Coetlosquet; that of the tiers Hat is based very largely on the 
cahier of the town of Bar-sur-Seine. That of the clergy is mildly liberal, 
and a great contrast to the demands of the clergy of Troyes, which contain 
many reactionary demands, but which, even so, drew forth a protest 
from the chapters and colleges as being drafted solely in the interest of 
the cures. 

A second series of the publications of the Commission is published under 
the title of Documents relatifs a la Vente des Biens nationauz. The first 
volume of those of the department of the Yonne is a catalogue of the sales 
for the district of Sens, published by M. Charles Poree (Auxerre : Im¬ 
primerie Cooperative ouvriere ‘ L’Universelle ’, 1912). In an interesting 
introduction, M. Poree shows that in this district the sale of emigre lands 
proceeded almost as rapidly as that of the church lands, owing to the 
facilities that were offered to the small investor by minute parcelling of 
the ground. The tables and statistics, which are very numerous, well 
repay study : we may note the difference between the nominal prices 
paid for the land and the amount actually realized by the government, 
roughly twenty-nine millions nominal as against eight millions actual. 
The lesson of the acceptability of small parcels of land is also enforced 
in the sales of the district of Epinal (Vosges), published by M. Leon Schwab 
(Epinal: Imprimerie nouvelle, 1911), but here M. Marion’s theory that 
the emigre lands sold far worse than the church lands receives more con¬ 
firmation than at Sens, for it was the placing of the former lands on the 
market which brought down the price of the church lands. M. Marion, 
in conjunction with MM. Benzacar and Caudrillier, has completed in two 
volumes the lists of sales for the department of the Gironde (Bordeaux: 
Imprimerie Y. Cadoret, 1911 and 1912). The work is little else, of course, 
than an appendix to M. Marion’s great work on the sales of national lands 
round Bordeaux, and a long introduction would therefore have been 
superfluous. The student will be grateful for the excellent index provided. 
One contribution to the series comes from Brittany, where MM. Adolphe 
Guillou and Armand Rebillon publish the sales of the districts of Rennes 
and of Bain (Rennes : Imprimerie Oberthur, 1911), the former a district 
with a considerable urban population and an average acreage of ecclesias¬ 
tical lands, the latter completely rural and without any church property 
worth mentioning. In both cases there is the same failure to realize 
anything like the full amount of the estimated value of the lands, and the 
same reluctance to buy emigre lands and alacrity to purchase church 
domains. The tables of depreciation of assignats and of the purchases are 
given at the end of the book, not, as in other cases, in the introduction. 
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From the far south there is to be noticed the completion of the series for 
Bouches-du-Rhone, by M. Paul Moulin, in the publication of the fourth 
volume (Marseilles : Typographic Barlatier, 1911) with an index. 

Of a different order of subject are the collections dealing with the food- 
supplies, that great source of difficulty to the French administrators. 
Two volumes touching this department have been published, the one by 
M. Charles Lorain (Les Subsistences en Cereales dans le District de Chaumont 
de 17SS d Van V, tome i. Chaumont: Typographic R. Cevaniol, 1911), 
who promises in the second volume an introduction, which had better not 
be anticipated by any comment on the documents contained in the 
present instalment. The other volume is M. J. Adher’s edition of the 
correspondence and minutes of the Comite des Subsistences de Toulouse 
(12 aout 1793 au 3 mars 1795. Toulouse : Privat, 1912), where a slight 
introduction is found grappling with the very difficult task of presenting 
an intelligible idea, within small compass, of the varied activities of the 
committee. The attempt cannot exactly be said to have succeeded, but 
the history of the committee is well sketched. Finally, the Procts-verbaux 
et Rapports du Comite de Mendicite de la Constituante, 1790-1 , edited by 
MM. Camille Bloch and Alexandre Tuetey (Paris : Imprimerie Nationale, 
1911), is an extremely important collection for the history of the central 
economic administration of these years, the editors of which are masters 
of the subject. L. G. W. L. 

It appears that when the time came to publish the seventh series of 
Eludes et Leqons sur la Revolution franqaise (Paris : Alcan, 1913) M. Aulard 
found some difficulty in making up the volume. A preface to the 4 Memoires 
de Marmontel written in 1891, has been pressed into the service, as well 
as a sketch of ‘ Les demiers Jacobins ’, written in 1894, which, as M. Aulard 
points out, he completed and corrected in 4 Paris pendant la reaction 
thermidorienne \ Ac., published during 1898-1902. ‘ Vingt-cinq annees 
d enseignement de l’histoire de la Revolution fran 9 aise * and 4 Rapport 
de Thistoire economique de la Revolution fran 9 aise ’, though of great 
interest as showing the extraordinary activity of late years, are hardly 
covered by the general title. The value of the collection lies in the 
sober essay on 4 La feodalite sous Louis XVI ’, which, though arriving at 
much the same conclusions as Tocqueville, illustrates the more scientific 
methods of the modern school of which M. Aulard is a conspicuous 
ornament; in ‘ Departements et regionalisme which must finally explode 
the theory that the assembly blindly followed Siey&s in his geometrical 
plan for dividing France, without considering historic boundaries and local 
conditions ; and in a study of the prefects under the Napoleonic centraliza¬ 
tion. M. A. P. 

In Annales de Bretagne , xxviii. 3, pp. 287-331, M. D. Bernard writes 
interestingly on 4 la Revolution fran 9 aise et la langue bretonne \ showing 
from the archives of Finistere that in the earlier days of the Revolution 
the champions of the new order condescended to a limited extent to 
employ the vernacular to spread their novel doctrines, and pointing out 
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the curious way in which the revolutionary principle was softened to 
meet the sturdy conservatism of the Breton-speaking population. 

T. F. T. 


Dr. J. Holland Rose’s Life of Napoleon , which we reviewed in July 
1902 (xvii. 597-602), having passed through five editions in two volumes, 
has now appeared with revision in a sixth and forms a single volume of 
600 pages (London : Bell, 1913). E. 

While Mr. Conrad Gill in his volume on The Naval Mutinies of 1797 
(Manchester: University Press, 1913) gives us many new details con¬ 
cerning the mutinies at Spithead and the Nore, to which his present 
work is confined, he does not, except perhaps in one respect, add anything 
of importance to what is generally known about them, or, indeed, to the 
vigorous account of them in Mr. D. Hannay’s Short History of the Royal 
Navy. However, he deserves the thanks of serious students for his citation 
of the authorities, documentary and others, from which he has derived 
his statements, and for printing some of the more important of them 
hitherto existing only in manuscript. He differs from Mr. Hannay as to the 
outbreak at St. Helens, which he shows was excited by the crew of the 
PompSe , the first symptoms of trouble appearing on the Royal George after 
the reading of a letter from the Pompee , and he rejects Mr. Hannay’s state¬ 
ment that the outbreak began on the Duke, on 5 or 6 May, with the arrest 
of Captain Holloway and threats of personal violence to him. In this he 
is probably right, for otherwise it is almost inconceivable that Holloway 
should have written to Bridport on the 7th a letter, of which a summary 
is given here from the admiralty digest, containing no mention of any 
insults to himself. The story, Mr. Gill suggests, may have been a mere 
rumour which found its way into newspapers. The most valuable part 
of his book seems to us to be his inquiry as to the relations between the 
mutineers and seditious societies. That many of the seamen were strongly 
affected by revolutionary ideas, that many belonged to political societies, 
especially to the United Irishmen, and that attempts were made by 
disloyal persons on shore to incite to mutiny are facts established beyond 
question, but there is no reason to believe that any society formed a plan 
for a general mutiny. Three mutineers* songs, which were overlooked by 
Professor Firth when he prepared his volume of Naval Songs and Ballads for 
the Navy Records Society, one referring to the hardships of impressment 
and another to the flogging and other personal ill-treatment of seamen, 
are printed here, apparently for the first time, from the papers of the 
Repulse . Mr. Gill’s book would have gained in interest if it had been 
written more concisely and with more spirit. W. H. 

The Cambridge Historical Series, edited by Dr. Prothero, has attained 
a general level of scholarship much above that of most collections of 
popular histories. Mr. William Miller’s The Ottoman Empire , 1801-1913 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1913) ranges over Greece and the Balkan 
States, as well as Turkey, and includes comprehensive bibliographies. 
The writer is well known for his knowledge of the Near East, and this handy 
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and remarkably complete work will be of great use to the student of Eastern 
history and politics. Though not too partisan in spirit, its bias is against 
the Turks, and its key-note lies in the opening quotation from Locke: 
* Who doubts but the Grecian Christians, descendants of the ancient 
possessors of the country, may justly cast off the Turkish yoke which they 
have so long groaned under, whenever they have an opportunity to do it ? * 

G. B. H. 

Miss Annie Ashley’s pamphlet on The Social Policy of Bismarck , 
a Critical Study , with a Comparison of German and English Insurance Legisla¬ 
tion (Birmingham Studies in Social Economics and Adjacent Fields , London : 
Longmans, 1912) is an unusually able performance of high-class journalism 
rather than an original piece of historical or economic research on a subject 
rendered directly accessible to English readers by the official American 
reports. With a perception remarkable in a foreigner, and yet with an 
impartial aloofness perhaps only attainable by a foreigner, the author 
describes chiefly the growth of ‘ state socialism ’ out of the German and 
Prussian political system, where (as in the personality of Bismarck) strong 
conservative tendencies were always liable to combine with the modern 
socialistic current of opinion, and after a brief summary of the imperial 
legislation on social insurance, comes to the conclusion that the recent 
insurance policy in this country bids fair to learn both from its successes 
and failures. In the chapter on ‘ Bismarck’s character ’ the narrative enlarges 
into one of the liveliest appreciations of a subject which would hardly seem 
to allow of new versions. And the general sociological remarks on ‘ insurance 
and self-help ’ quite justify the praise given to them by Gustav von 
Schmoller in an introductory preface, that they are ‘ among the best things 
hitherto written on this theme ’. C. B 

M. Pierre Albin’s narrative of ten years of unresting diplomacy concern¬ 
ing issues of the utmost moment to the peace of Europe (La Paix Armee; 
LAUemagne et la France en Europe (1885-1894) (Paris : Alcan, 1913) is 
throughout interesting and in many parts instructive; but he has attempted 
too much for his limits, and the arrangement of his volume, which obliges 
him to go over some of his ground twice, though from different points of 
view, may make his exposition seem to some of his readers less lucid than it 
really is. In the earlier part of his volume he treats of the relations between 
France and Germany in the five years from the downfall of the ministry of 
Jules Ferry in face of the cry ‘no more distant expeditions ’ to the dismissal 
of Bismarck, of which his account, quite apart from the view taken of it 
by Delbruck and Rachfahl, is at least open to question. Of the second part 
the main theme is the history of the Russo-French alliance, its origines 
and its gradual development till it could correctly be called by that name. 
But this includes a further survey of the course of the relations between 
Germany and France, in which the visit of the Empress Frederick to Paris 
is one of the most lamentable episodes. In general, M. Albin is desirous 
of basing his account on documentary evidence ; but it should be pointed 
out that newspaper articles and paragraphs, whether in Tunes or Temps , 
though their subsidiary value is often considerable in the hands of a 
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judicious historian, cannot always claim to be described by that name. 
He is at the same time watchful of administrative detail, as is shown 
by his significant references to the changes in the system of the government 
of Alsace-Lorraine. On the other hand, he cannot deny himself the satis¬ 
faction of making use of his gift of rapid characterization in a series of 
incidental personal sketches of prime ministers and ministers of foreign 
affairs in the service of the French Republic. These sketches, too, together 
with the accompanying biographical notes, serve their purpose ; but it is 
not that of a pragmatic history. Through the mazes of French political 
life in the troubled days of Boulangism he preserves a firm and collected 
step, and his insight into the changes in Russian foreign policy is note¬ 
worthy ; although he is obliged to leave more or less open the question 
as to the determination of the Russo-German treaty of Skierniewice 
(1894). But towards German national feeling and the whole history 
of the German national movement he cannot bring himself to be just, 
or he would hardly have written such a sentence as the following : 

But it remains a fact that, pacific in the main, the German nation has only 
secured its unity by the force of arms, and that there thus is, in its history and at the 
basis of its organisation, an artificial element which continues to affect its political life 
in the present, and to pledge its future. 

It is not M. Albin’s fault that the time has not yet come for a purely 
historical treatment of the general subject of these studies. 

A. W. W. 

It was fitting that Mr. B. R. Wise, who played so distinguished a part 
in The Making of the Australian Commonwealth , 1889-1900 , should write 
its story (London: Longmans, 1913). At the same time there are 
drawbacks to such inner knowledge; and some may consider that the 
animus shown towards Sir George Reid proves that the smoke still lingers 
over the battlefield; whilst the treatment of the subject, almost exclu¬ 
sively from the point of view of New South Wales, places it in a focus which 
the supplementary chapters on ‘ the struggle in Victoria ’ and ‘ the struggle 
in Tasmania ’ do not avail to modify. In his account of the Convention 
of 1891 and the Convention of 1897-8, Mr. Wise is content generally to 
follow the admirable narrative of Messrs. Quick and Garvan in the intro¬ 
duction to their Annotated Constitution of the Commonwealth ; but he is, 
we believe, the first to point out the services rendered by Lord Carrington 
to the cause of union in 1889. ‘ Regardless of precedent, he opened 
a correspondence with the Colonial Office and the other governors which 
had considerable influence in creating a more just appreciation of the 
new situation. Sir Henry Parkes always recognized his obligations to 
Lord Carrington, whose unsuspected services to the cause of union would 
be revealed if the correspondence which he has preserved were published.’ 

H. E. E. 

The first edition of Paul Janet’s well-known Histoire de la Science 
Politique dans ses Rapports avec la Morale was published as long ago as 
1853. The third edition appeared in 1887, and the author died in 1899. 
The present issue, which is the fourth edition (Paris : Alcan, 1913), contains 
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some corrections embodying notes by the author; but these do not 
seem to be very important, and the text is substantially a reprint of the 
third edition. M. Janet’s opinions are so sane and his historical review 
has been generally recognized to be so impartial that it would have been 
a distinct loss to students if copies of his work had become difficult to 
procure. Some extracts from a paper by M. Georges Picot, giving an 
outline of M. Janet’s life and some appreciation of his work, are prefixed 
to this new edition; they will be read with interest by all those who 
recognize their debt to these volumes and to others by the same author. 

F. 

A new volume in the Dutch Rijte-Geschiedkundige Publioatien , Dr. 
J. A. F. Orbaan’s Bescheiden in Italie , part i (The Hague, 1911), is a very 
valuable compilation. Dr. Orbaan was commissioned in 1904 to search 
through Italian archives and libraries for details about the lives and 
work of artists and scholars of the Netherlands, down to the year 1700. 
He was sent first to Rome, where under the guidance of Dr. Brom, of 
the Dutch Historical School, he began upon the Vatican library. The 
treasure that he has gathered is of very varied character, and increases 
rapidly with the centuries. In medieval times there is not much beyond 
a few sermons and scholastic compositions. The fifteenth century shows 
a fair number of Dutch scribes at work in Italy, copying mostly theological 
writings; also the names of Dutch owners of manuscripts. In the six¬ 
teenth century begin private letters (by far the largest class), diaries, records 
of travel, memorial inscriptions, and others more miscellaneous, which by 
the end of the seventeenth become numerous. The treatment of the 
different items varies from brief notice to expansive extracts ; some of the 
letters being printed in full. The total of manuscripts noticed is 350, 
but this number conveys little idea of the extent of Dr. Orbaan’s task; 
for in order to obtain it he had to examine quite 26,000 Latin manu¬ 
scripts, in the seven great divisions of the Vatican library, the Vaticana, 
Palatina, Urbinate, Regina, Ottoboniana, Capponiana, Barberiniana. 
For practical reasons it seemed best to adhere to the arrangement 
within these divisions : so the entries follow the numeration of each section 
instead of a chronological arrangement. But any trouble that might arise 
from this is remedied by a chronological index to the various sections at 
the end ; and besides there are three other good indexes, of persons, places, 
and subjects. The work seems to be carefully done, and brings to light 
interesting material; some of which, for instance, Cornelius a Fine’s 
diaries, 1511-31, and 1544-8, and the travels of the Bohemian Baron 
Waldstein in 1579, it is to be hoped will before long be printed. At the 
beginning of each division of the library is a brief but clear account of its 
origin and formation, and in some cases of the steps by which it was trans¬ 
ferred to Rome. This kind of research yields very important results, and 
needs to be carried out in all libraries, great or small, amongst both 
manuscripts and printed books, where valuable material is often inscribed 
upon title-pages and blank leaves, or in margins. Dr. Orbaan’s volume will 
serve as an admirable model, to show how such work should be executed. 

P. S. A. 
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The last instalment of the admirable undertaking of the Carnegie 
Institution of Research in making known to those who work in American 
history the materials for that history, preserved in foreign archives, is 
a Guide to the Materials for United States History in Canadian Archives 
(Washington, D.C., 1913). The work has been done by Mr. D. W. Parker, 
a young Canadian historian, now on the staff of the Dominion Archives, 
who spent eight months in 1910 and 1911 at Ottawa in the service of the 
Carnegie Institution. Dr. Franklin Jameson writes : 

The constant relations between Canada and the English colonies, or the United 
States, during two centuries of conflict and a hundred years of peace, across 
the longest international line, save one, that the world has ever known, have made it 
inevitable that the archives of Canada should abound in documents useful, and some¬ 
times highly important, to the history of the United States. Probably few American 
students suspect the extent of this abundance. It is especially difficult to appreciate 
in the case of the public archives of Canada at Ottawa. That wonderful collection 
has increased by leaps and bounds, and few persons, even in Canada, are fully aware 
of the rich claims it has to their pride and admiration. 

Largely owing to the zeal and energy of the Dominion archivist. 
Dr. Doughty, his department is becoming a magnet which draws to itself 
the collections of private individuals. Thus a supplementary note to 
this volume records the fact that several private collections of papers had 
been obtained by the Dominion archives since the preparation of the 
Guide . In dealing with the Bouquet and Haldimand collections and the 
Lower and Upper Canada transcripts from London, Mr. Parker occasion¬ 
ally finds fault with the calendaring of Mr. Brymner, the first Dominion 
archivist. Mr. Parker, however, freely recognizes the difficulties under 
which he worked, and the value of his labours, as pioneer. As an example 
of those difficulties may be cited the existence of separate departments, 
each possessing papers relating to the same matter, and wholly distinct 
from each other. Thus, for the purpose of bridging over breaks in the 
archives, copies were made in the libraries of European capitals, when the 
originals of these very documents were at the time in the custody of one 
or the other of the public departments. Apart from the public dispatches 
and copies of originals in London and Paris, the main private collections, 
which have been acquired by the Dominion Archives, are the Askin, the 
Bagot, the Durham, the Raymond, and the Selkirk papers. In addition 
the volume deals with the archives of the Canadian provinces and with 
Newfoundland. H. E. E. 

An Essay on English Monasteries by Miss Rose Graham (London : The 
Historical Association, 1913) is a ‘ leaflet ’ of 43 pages and three large and 
careful plans, these being borrowed from Mr. St. John Hope. It contains 
an astonishing amount of accurate information. Perhaps it might have 
been more instructive had the learned author narrowed her scope, but those 
for whom it is written will certainly be stimulated to acquire more know¬ 
ledge for themselves. They may perhaps be misled by the statement that 
till the Black Death ( the monks kept almost the whole of their estates in 
their own hands ’, for they may not know the meaning of demesne and 
copyhold, and so may fancy that a whole parish was one large farm worked 
by the monks. G. 
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Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson’s English Monasteries (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1913) is an excellent addition to the little series of 
‘ Cambridge Manuals Though the greater part is taken up with an 
account of monastic buddings, which gives full and accurate information 
in the terms used by our recent antiquaries, the brief sketch of the several 
Orders and of their life is also well done. It is remarkable how much that 
is unhackneyed the author has been able to tell, without wasting space on 
unimportant things. But his account of Cistercian conversi, good in itself, 
should not have omitted the fact that the class had disappeared before the 
Dissolution. H. 

The Rev. H. R. Coulthard’s History of the Cornish Parish of Breage 
with Gerrnoe (Camborne: Camborne Printing Co., 1913) is an amateur 
performance which safely perpetuates a good many interesting facts but 
contains no serious work. Yet there is evidently an abundance of material 
for archaeological study, and there must be records in existence awaiting 
a competent inquirer. The great family of the district was that of Godol- 
phin. It is curious that the Commonwealth intruder into a parish in the 
west of Cornwall should have been a Scot, and that he should have found 
refuge after St. Bartholomew as chaplain to Lauderdale in Scotland. The 
aggregate number of Scots who found a settlement in England must have 
been considerable ; more than one was beneficed in Dorset and Wilts. 
Neither Mr. Shaw nor Mr. Tatham seems to have noticed the point. 

I. 

The third volume of Cooper’s Athenae Cantabrigienses (Cambridge : 
Bowes k Bowes, 1913) contains sixty pages of matter as originally planned 
by the authors, which carries the list of Cambridge writers down to the 
year 1611. With this fragment are printed some corrections and additions 
made for the first and second parts by various scholars from sources 
only recently available, and a complete index to the whole work. Among 
the new articles of special interest are those on Archbishop Bancroft and 
Giles Fletcher. The little volume helps to fill a large gap in desirable 
books of reference. Measured by the results in biographical research, the 
patriotism of Cambridge men still compares poorly with the devotion of 
the sons of the sister university. Cooper’s Athenae and Annals are a 
slight contribution beside Anthony Wood’s labours, not to speak of 
Foster’s Alumni. J • 

Canon E. H. Pearce in Sion College and Library (Cambridge : University 
Press, 1913) deals with the history of an institution which from its charac¬ 
ter concerns only in a limited degree the historical student. The college 
has for nearly three centuries filled a worthy place in the life of the clergy 
of the city of London. It is, however, its splendid library, added by the 
foresight of one of the early trustees to the scheme of Thomas White the 
founder, which gives it most claim to consideration here. The library was 
formerly one of those entitled to receive books under the Copyright Act, 
and still has an annual grant from the Treasury in compensation for the loss 
of its privilege. So it has a special interest for the history of learning and 
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literature in England. Much of Canon Pearce’s volume is devoted to the 
library, and this is the part which is of the widest interest. But Sion College 
had another side, and the author dwells lovingly on the social life of the 
college. The interest of his work is much increased by the copious extracts 
from records and minute-books, which often throw instructive light on 
the London of the past. The story is one which deserved to be told both 
for the credit of the wise founder and of those who have so well used and 
extended his foundation. C. L. E. 


Mr. A. H. Dyson’s Lutterworth, John Wydiffe's Town (London: Methuen, 
1913) is a handsome and well-illustrated book, but sadly disappointing. 
It contains some interesting notes concerning recent times, but the author 
is astonishingly ignorant not only of the sources of local history but even 
of easily accessible information. He does not know, for instance, that 
Wycliffe’s writings have been printed. Had he even consulted the first 
volume of the Victoria History of Leicestershire , he would have learned 
several facts that he has overlooked. His county doubtless contains com¬ 
petent antiquaries ; he has consulted none of them. The history of 
Lutterworth has yet to be written. To the social history of his county in 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth century Mr. Dyson has usefully con¬ 
tributed. K. 

The last volume of Archaeologia Aeliana, published by the Society of 
Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, edited by R. Blair (3rd series, volume 
ix, 1913), is, as usual, well illustrated, and contains, besides the report, 
Ac., an obituary notice with portrait of Dr. Hodgkin, and nine other 
contributions. The first six are not of much importance, in fact the 
paper on ‘ Newcastle Assemblies ’ might be described as very thin negus, 
and the minute description of human remains discovered at High Buston 
seems a sheer waste of labour; but there are a few curious points in the 
letters of George Davenport and in the notes on Greatham church and 
Akeld tower. The account of the wall-turret at Limestone Bank is the 
first to be illustrated by exact plans ; it may be suggested that the small 
platform described on p. 31 was the base of a guard-room bed. In no. ix 
the Corbridge excavations of 1912 are detailed with the usual thoroughness ; 
they yielded a mass of third- or fourth-century pottery, which is to be 
discussed in the next volume, a quantity of late arrow-heads, and a small 
chamber under a building with an apse, which may have been a little 
temple. The date of Virius Lupus (p. 267) is given as ‘ soon after a. d. 
1907 \ The instalment of Dr. Greenwell’s Durham seals (no. x) is shorter 
than usual; and the difficulty of publishing such a work in sections is accen¬ 
tuated by the fact that some of the seals now catalogued were figured 
in the previous volume, while a large number of those on plates 19-28 
in this volume are not reached in this portion of the list, which extends 
from no. 1567 (Laton) to no. 1992 (Pinkney), and includes the famous 
names of Neville and Percy. There are numerous instances of gems 
used as seals; but perhaps the most curious item is the seal of the free¬ 
booter, Gilbert of Middleton, attached to ‘ a receipt for two marks received 
by him at the hands of William de Denum of the commonalty of the 
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bishopric of Durham to ensure it against damage by him or his men or 
any other \ The longest paper is Dr. R. K. Richardson’s overwhelmingly 
detailed constitutional history of the bishopric of Durham under Anthony 
Bek, 1283-1311. Much of this consists of the lawsuits with Prior Richard 
de Hoton, the promotor of Durham College, Oxford, with the convent, 
the archbishop of York, the tenants of the see, and occasionally the Crown. 
It does not give a pleasant picture of the patriarch-bishop, though no 
doubt he had good points, such as his care for collegiate foundations; 
and it is not really probable that further knowledge would ever get him 
ranked with Dunstan and Wolsey. H. E. D. B. 

Mr. H. Alexander’s Place-names of Oxfordshire , their Origin and Develop¬ 
ment (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1912) forms a useful addition to the 
number of recent works dealing after a scholarly method with those of 
different counties. The author has obviously taken pains to collect 
the available evidence for the history of the names, and in the interpreta¬ 
tion of them he has had the advantage of suggestions from well-known 
scholars. That a number of the explanations should be open to doubt, 
and that on some points corrective or supplementary remarks could 
readily be made, is almost inevitable in a work of this kind. In some 
instances, certainly, Mr. Alexander is less accurate, or less on his guard, 
than might have been expected ; but a discussion of the points involved 
scarcely falls within the scope of this Review. The work, indeed, brings 
out very prominently the fact that the study of place-names is ultimately 
the business of the philologist rather than of the historian, however much 
the latter may incidentally profit by the results. The most valuable of these 
for historical purposes is the certainty of identification which is obtained 
by the lists of successive forms, frequently extending from before or im¬ 
mediately after the Conquest to the present day. The alphabetical arrange¬ 
ment of Mr. Alexander’s book makes it readily available for this purpose, 
while his introduction, appendixes, and bibliography may be of con¬ 
siderable service to others who undertake similar investigations on the 
place-names of other localities. W. A. C. 

Mr. Henry Fishwick has edited for the Chetham Society the Survey of 
the Manor of Rochdale made in 1626 (Manchester: Printed for the Society, 
1913). Apart from its special local interest, it furnishes most valuable 
material for that agrarian history of north-western England which, in spite 
of (or perhaps because of) the work of various scholars during the last fifteen 
years, would provide an excellent theme for a monograph. Rochdale 
is a moorland manor, lying for the most part well above the 500 foot 
contour-line, and not naturally well fitted for arable farming, so one would 
not expect to find in it the agrarian conditions of a true arable district. 
And in Lancashire, as elsewhere in the north-west and west, it is of course 
doubtful how far ‘ typical ’ open-field agriculture had ever been the rule 
even in the lowlands. Yet it is still rather surprising to find so few traces 
of it in this survey. A phrase here and there suggests it—A. B. holds 
‘ these closes in the great cross field ’ (p. 21); one of C. D.’s lands is called 
4 the head of the old field ’ (p. 25)—and occasional quotations from old 
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deeds seem to refer to it, such as hereditaments ‘ lyeing within ye Under- 
fielde ’ referred to in a deed of 1390-1 (p. 133) and ‘ tota terr’ mee . . . 
cu duabus selionibus in Adam Roade ’ in an undated deed (p. 153). But 
for the period of the survey the ordinary description of a holding is ‘ divers 
closes of arrable meadow and pasture \ Nor was this new. Mr. Fish wick 
quotes from an Inquisition of 1610 (p. x) a reply to some inquiry about 
cultivation, in which the jury state that they cannot ‘ conveniently so 
distinguish between the arable, meadow and pastures as is required by 
reason that the most part of the Coppehould land ... is used for all the 
said purposes of plowing, mowinge and pasturage as occasion and necessitie 
doth urge the occupyers thereof \ Husbandry, it is clear, had long been 
convertible. It was moor-edge husbandry, and had perhaps developed on 
a line of its own from some primitive Fddgrasmrthschaf l . Mr. Fishwick 
has increased the value of the book for students of agrarian history by 
compiling an index of field-names, from which the only omission that we 
have noticed is the Underfield mentioned on p. 133. J. H. C. 

The legend of the Holy House of Loreto received a fatal blow from the 
publication in 1906 of the Abb6 Ulysse Chevalier’s Notre-Dame de Lorette, 
which was distinguished by its copious if not exhaustive collection of 
original authorities. Writing in the same critical spirit as the French canon. 
Professor G. Hiiffer in the first volume of his Loreto (Munster in Westfalen : 
Aschendorf, 1913) has developed the argument more completely, and 
with relentless cogency demonstrates the impossibility of the story, as 
well as its late date. We shall look forward with interest to the appear¬ 
ance of the second volume, in which Dr. Hiiffer promises to explain the 
origin of the legend. If it comes up to the standard of the one before us 
we shall have a complete and perhaps final treatment of the subject. 

G. McN. R. 


CORRECTION IN THE OCTOBER NUMBER 

We regret that an error was committed in the Review of Professor Merriman’s 
edition of Gomara’s Annals of Charles V, which appeared in vol. xxviii. 778-9. Mr. 
Merriman was correct in dating Gdmara’s birth on 2 February 1511, which was, as 
he says, a Sunday. In Spain, before the reform of the Calendar, 4 the beginning of 
the year was placed,’ as Mr. Merriman reminds us, 4 either on January 1 or the Christmas 
preceding.’ On the other hand there are a good many instances in Gtimara’s book 
which show, in Mr. Pollard’s opinion, that he not infrequently dated events according 
to the more general custom of beginning the year on 25 March. This, he thinks, may 
have been due either to the facts that he was a priest and had made more than one 
stay in Italy, or to his adoption of notices of foreign events without troubling himself 
to harmonize their chronology with the reckoning in use in Spain. Mr. Merriman 
rejects this explanation and cites a long series of errors in dating to which it will not 
apply. He therefore adheres to the judgement as to Gdmara’s inaccuracy in the matter 
of dates which he expressed in his book. 
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The Parliament of the Achaean League 

T HE Achaean League was one of the most fruitful political 
experiments undertaken by the ancient Greeks, but, while 
its general history is tolerably clear, its constitutional practice, 
which is of paramount interest, is involved in much obscurity. 
Polybius, who is by far the most important of our sources of 
knowledge concerning the league, did not foresee the future 
importance of his work. He therefore addressed himself too 
exclusively to his Achaean countrymen, who of course did not 
need any instruction on the forms of their own constitution, and 
his references to the institutions of the league are usually couched 
in a loose and ambiguous phraseology. The perplexities which 
he has thus created among modem readers are particularly 
regrettable in the case of the Achaean parliament, the supreme 
organ of the federal government. The constitution of this body 
has been discussed by recent critics at considerable length, but 
most of the questions involved may still be regarded as open, 
and a review of the chief points of disagreement may not be out 
of place. 

The most important problem relates to the composition of 
the federal parliament in its ordinary sessions (crvvohoi). Was 
it made up of one or two chambers ? One fact alone stands 
above doubt, that the avvohos contained a /3ov\rj or representative 
council of delegates from the various federating cities. But it 
is disputed whether the /3ov\ 77 was supplemented by an c/c/cXtjo-i a 
or primary assembly of all persons holding franchise in any of 
the confederate towns; and, if so, whether this €KK\r)crla 
was convoked to all or only to some of the sessions . 1 Now, 

1 The traditional view is that the iKKXrfota was always convened in concurrence 
with the &ov\h- For recent expositions of this theory see Freeman, History of Federal 
Government (2nd edition), pp. 205-16, with comments by Bury, p. 645; Strachan- 
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as for the practice of other Greek federations, a bicameral 
system is found in the Acarnanian, 2 Aetolian, 3 Arcadian, 4 Epirote, 6 
and Magnesian 6 Leagues. A single representative chamber 
occurs in the Delphic Amphictyony, 7 in the various provincial 
diets instituted under the Roman empire, 8 and probably also 
in the Ionian League of the fourth and third centuries B.c. 9 
The second confederacy of Delos may be regarded as bicameral 
or unicameral, according to the point of view from which it is 
considered. 10 In the Boeotian League the practice of the fifth 
century was to govern by a single council. 11 In the fourth and 


Davidson, Selections from Polybius , pp. 45-6 ; Lipsius, in Sdchsische Berichte, 1898, 
phiL-hist. Klasse, pp. 173-4; Francotte, in Mus&e Beige , 1906, pp. 15-18. The 
participation of an UicXrjoia in the ovvobos is denied outright by Busolt ( Oriechische 
StaatsaUertUmer , pp. 356-7); De Sanctis (Rivista di Filologia, 1908, pp. 252-260); and 
Swoboda {Klio, 1911, p. 458 and n. 4 ; Oriechische StaatsalterlUmer, p. 390). Beloch 
(Oriechische Oeschichtc y in. ii. 181-5) admits the existence of an itocX-qata, but limits 
its functions to the election of magistrates, and the number of its sessions to a single 
one in each year. The attitude of Dubois (Les Ligues Hcliennc el ach&enne , pp. 137-8) 
is not clear. 

* Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Qraecarum (2nd edition), no. 482 

T&t PovX&i Kal toi koivoi ray ’ Ateapvdvwr. Taken in contrast with povK-q, xotvov 
must here mean hackrjcria. 

* Polybius, 5. 8. 5; 28. 4. 1 avvaxOtlatjs avrots (i. e. rots Afro/Aofs) rt)« «iacXi)o4a« 
els 0 ippov. 

4 Dittenberger, no. 106 ttji ffovXtji tSjv ’A ptcabwv Kal to?* pvptoit. 

4 Collitz-Bechtel, Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften, no. 1335 
T&t ckXt]<tC(u rwv 'Amiparrav. 

* Inscripliones Oraecae, ix. 1101, 1. 8; 1103, 1. 33; 1105, 1. 4 ; 1106, L 12 « 5o(e 
Kal tjji jKKXt|<rlat. An iwopos frcKXrjola is mentioned in 1109, l. 51, and 1110, 1. 5. 

1 The lfcic\T)(Tia mentioned in Aeschines, 3. 124. may either have been a tumultuary 

meeting like a medieval Italian parlamento (Cauer, in Pauly- Wissowa, i, col. 1926-7), 
or the regular folk-moot of Delphi town, which elsewhere occurs under the name 
of dyopt. A Delphic UtcXqaia is also referred to in the Bulletin de Correspondance 
HdUnique , 1901, p. 136, 1. 12. This is almost certainly identical with the dyopd 
previously mentioned in 1. 8. The Amphictyonic Congress could refer matters back 
to the parliaments of its constituent states (see the decree quoted in the recently 
discovered fragment of Didymus, col. vi, 1. 1). But it contained no permanent chamber 
of second instance 

s to the constitution of the Koivd of the Roman 
low that they were representative and not primary 
n History , i. 236 seqq.; cf. also 1 nscriptiones Graecae, 
poll of 334 votes all told on an important question 
The smallness of the poll implies a representative 

v Twvuv tq povXfj. 

nd Delian League was vested in two co-ordinate 
Hungarian delegations. One of these parliaments, 
was bicameral; the other, the Koivbv rwv ov^paxw, 
Am her of deputies appointed by the other members of the league 
Second Athenian Confederacy , ch. ii). 
ion given in lieUenica Oryrhynchia, col. 12. The Boeotian federal 
>0 Thucydides (v. 38) under the name of al rirrapes Povkal raiv 
ff Ulellenica Oxyrhynchia, p. 140-1) holds that Thucydides was 
witli (he municipal institutions of Boeotia. But even if, 
■jpfifydides was not guilty of such an error, his words 


• The documentary evide 

Empire is slight, hut it dike 
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subsequent centuries an eACAcX^crta participated in the administra¬ 
tion. In the Lycian League mention is made of a fiovXrj and also 
of an €icicXi)o~ta. But the latter seems to have been convoked 
only for the purpose of electing magistrates, and to have left other 
business to be transacted by the /JouXt? alone. 12 As to the koivov 
tcov vrjo’icoTcoVy 13 the leagues of Phocis 14 and of the Aenianes, 14 
and the Macedonian republics instituted by Aemilius Paullus in 
167 b.c. 16 , nothing definite can be affirmed. From this survey it 
will be seen that the argument from the analogy of other leagues 
cannot be made to carry much force, but that it tends to prove 
that the bicameral system was the more frequent among Greek 
federations, and that presumably it was adopted by the Achaeans. 

Another general consideration may be based on the 
geographical extent of the league and on the character of the 
federating communities. As the area embraced by the league 
eventually came to coincide with all Peloponnesus, it appears 
at first sight unlikely that all the citizens of all the federating 
towns should have been convened to meetings which might 
have been held at a distance of several days’ journey from their 
homes. And this reasoning becomes all the more cogent when 
it is remembered that the Achaeans were not, like their Aetolian 


do not necessarily imply a multicameral assembly. According to the Oxyrhynchus 
historian the municipal councils of Boeotia were divided into four rotating committees 
analogous to the prytanies of the Athenian 0ovkri, which themselves also carried the 
name of flowAiJ. It is probable that the Boeotian federal council was similarly con¬ 
stituted, and that the rirraptr povkai mentioned by Thucydides were not independent 
chambers but fractional committees. The presence of an iKtckrjala in the fourth 
century is attested in Inscriptiones Oraecae, vii. 2407. 8 toi Sdpoi. 

u Resolutions of the Lycian League were recorded sometimes in the name of 
an Apxcuptaicuc^ bcickijota , sometimes in that of an twopos povk-fj (Swoboda, Oriechische 
VolksbeschlUsse, pp. 282-3). The description of the league in Strabo, xiv. 3. 2 does 
not permit of any sure inference on the point at issue. 

“ The preambles of the decrees of the koiv6v (see the inscriptions in the Bulletin 
de Correspondanee HelUnique , pp. 1880 seqq.) are quite undistinctive. The inscription 
published in Bulletin de Correspondanee HelUnique, 1903, pp. 238-9, and containing 
the words rots ewidpots ical t&i BrjpuH. (1. 1), probably does not belong to the league, but 
to one of its affederated states. The restoration [to koivov] in 1. 12 is conjectural, and 
has not been accepted by the editor of Inscriptiones Oraecae , xii (fasc. 5, no. 870). 

14 No certain inference can be drawn from the expression d hrjfios 6 tSjv 
+ co*lwv in Demosthenes, Fats. Leg. 82. The iKKkqola referred to in Diodorus, 
16. 27. 2, is probably that of Delphi town. The reading AINIAN]fl[N in Inscriptiones 
Oraecae, ix. 2. 9, 1. 8, which Swoboda uses to prove the existence of two chambers 
in this league, is more than doubtful ( Oriechische StaatsaltertHmer , p. 439, n. 3). 
The decree almost certainly belongs to the town of Hypata (see 1. 5 above : d v6kis 
rwv Ttot alatv), not to the Aenianes. 

u Professor Tenney Frank has recently argued that the Macedonian republics 
were bicameral ( Classical Philology , 1914, pp. 49-50). He infers the presenoe of 
a popular assembly from a passage in Livy, 45. 29. 9 ‘ capita regionum ubi concilia 
fierent ’. Unfortunately the word ‘concilia ’ is too indefinite to warrant so precise 
a conclusion. It may indeed mean a popular assembly, but it can likewise stand for 
any other meeting, however small in size. (Cf. Thesaurus Linguae Latinos , s.v. 

* concilium \ ii. 3 and iii. 4.) 
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neighbours and rivals, a nation of shepherds, but consisted 
mainly of agricultural and commercial communities, whose 
business would preclude them from frequent cross-country 
journeys to the place of assembly. Unlike the Aetolians, too, 
the Achaeans had no great national holiday which would attract 
the whole citizen population and might be readily made the 
occasion for a national mass meeting. 16 Yet it must be borne 
in mind that the Achaean League grew out of small beginnings. 
At the time of its inauguration, about 280 b.c., it comprised only 
ten small towns of Achaea proper, whose inhabitants should have 
had no difficulty in making .the short sea trips from their respec¬ 
tive homes to the meeting-place at Aegium. Under these 
conditions a mass meeting of all Achaean citizens must have 
been perfectly practicable, and it need cause no surprise that 
the founders of the league should have provided such an 
institution. Furthermore, there is no ground for supposing 
that in the days when the Achaeans began to incorporate the 
more distant parts of Peloponnesus the articles of affederation 
were altered so as to meet the special needs of a more 
extensive state. 17 It may be inferred, therefore, that however 
unrepresentative the Achaean iKK\rj(ria may have become 
in actual practice, in theory at any rate it might still be con¬ 
sidered an essential part of the constitution. 18 Thus it is 
impossible to draw any definite conclusions from the geographic 
extent and the economic development of the league. 

The terminology of Polybius and of our other authorities, 
Greek and Latin, in their allusions to the federal congress may be 
supposed to throw some light upon its composition. Some of 
the terms thus used must be dismissed at once from considera¬ 


tion as being hopelessly equivocal, e. g. oi ’A yaiol (which may 
equally well stand for the primaries or for their representatives), 
7 ) cruvoSos and rj ayopa (which denote an assembly without 
any qualification as to size or composition), and to kolvov . 19 

l# The Isthmian and Nemean games, which were celebrated within the territory 
of the Achaean League, were national Greek institutions, and not merely of local 
Peloponnesian concern. 

17 It is immaterial to the present argument whether the federal constitution of 
280 B. a was a new instrument, as Freeman (p. 198) conjectures, or whether it was the 
same as that of the original Achaean League. In any case it would be adapted to the 
special needs of Achaea proper, but not to those of Peloponnesus in general. 

M The divergence of theory and practice in such matters is aptly illustrated by 
Freeman (p. 240, n. 4). To his list of examples he might have added that of the 
l comitia, which continued to be convened according to ancient forms for some 
centuries after they had ceased to be properly representative of the Roman 
n-body. 

* This term probably should be taken to mean an aggregate of corporations rather 
I of individuals, of the federating cities rather than of their citizens. Compare the 
t * of medieval Italian cities, which was an aggregate of estates and not of 
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It is equally impossible to draw conclusions from the word 
0^X09 or o^Xoi, which Polybius is rather fond of applying to 
the Achaean parliament. It connotes disorderliness, no doubt; 
but instances will occur to every reader where assemblies of 
deputies have lost their sense of dignity just as effectually as any 
mob meeting ever did. Clearly the title 0^X09 is no index of the 
size of the meeting thus styled. More weight may perhaps 
be attached to the expressions ol ttoWol and to 1T\rjdo$, which 
prima facie suggest an assembly of primaries in contrast to 
a conclave of delegates. It is noticeable that these terms, which 
Polybius constantly applies to the crvvohoi , are used by him 
just as freely in referring to the crvyicXrjToi or extraordinary 
congresses, which undoubtedly were mass meetings. 

On the other hand, it is evident that Polybius did not always 
use the same word to denote the same thing, least of all in his 
constitutional history. Thus o-vyWrjTos, when applied by him 
to the Achaean government, signifies a large popular assembly; 
in reference to Roman politics it denotes the senate, i. e. a select 
official body. The mere fact that Polybius describes the cruvoSos 
as well as the <r\ryK\r)To<; of the Achaeans by the selfsame 
word Tr\rjOo<; or ttoWol does not suffice to prove that these 
bodies were identical in composition. Again, the terms ttoWol 
and Trkrjdos, though undoubtedly they connote large numbers , 20 
and stand in explicit or implied contrast with some smaller 
unit, do not in themselves exclude reference to a representative 
body (as opposed to a committee, or other fraction of that body ). 21 
On the whole, the use of these words creates a presumption in 
favour of the existence of a primary assembly, but it does not 
suffice to prove the point beyond cavil . 22 Lastly, the Achaean 
congress is several times mentioned under the name ckkXtjo'ux. 
Even this title is not quite free from ambiguities, for we cannot 


*• De Sanctis (op, cit., p. 257 n.) computes that the Achaean Povkij waa 8,640 
strong. His calculations, which rest on a statement of Polybias (23. 7. 3) that the 
$ovkJj was offered a capital sum of 120 talents for the payment of its members, are 
decidedly too precarious, for it is impossible to ascertain with sufficient precision 
the number of days in the year on which the fiovXri met. All that can be said on 
this point is that a capital of 120 talents, invested in trustee securities at the then 
current rate of 8-10 per cent. (Billeter, Qeschichie des Zinsfusses, pp. 58-62, 74-7), 
would yield an interest of 60-70,000 drachmas. Unless the rate of pay was exor¬ 
bitant, this should have sufficed for a Povk-fj of more than average size. It is also 
worth noting that the Povkrj of the Aetolian League was a large body, perhaps quite 
1,000 strong. A priori one would expect that the Achaean PovXri was at least as 
numerous as that of the Aetolians. 

n Thus we find that Polybius uses ol vokkot and to *a fflos (or rd vkrjOrj) in 
opposition to a party of envoys, a political coterie, or a single speaker. 

n In Opuntian Locris there was a body known as the x i ^ l0JV vk^Oa (Hicks and 
Hill, Greek Historical Inscriptions , no. 25,1. 40). Unless x* A<01 is here a conventional 
number (compare the Acamanian \ikioi in Kern, Inschriften von Magnesia , no. 31, 
L 27), this wk^Ba probably did not contain the entire citizen body of Locris. 
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be sure that Polybius always kept the sense of this word distinct 
from that of fiovhj : at any rate there is one passage in his 
text in which he designates apparently one and the same body, 
first by the word c/c/cX^o-ta and later on by the word /J 01 A 77. 23 
However, there is another passage in which the Achaean crwoSos 
is styled oocX^o-ta quite unequivocally . 24 In this case it must 
be supposed that ockXtjo-ui carries its normal sense of ‘ general 
assembly \ From this passage, therefore, we can hardly help 
inferring that the <ruvo8os contained two chambers, a primary 
as well as a representative one. But if, on the whole, sufficient 
evidence can be found to prove that the Achaean parliament 
was a bicameral one, the margin of testimony in favour of this 
conclusion is certainly none too large. And even if we accept 
it as an established fact that an c#c/cXijcria no less than a fiovXij 
formed part of the o-vfoSos, we still have to ask ourselves 
whether the iKKhqcrLa was an invariable or only an occasional 
adjunct of the other house. 

That the fiovhij could sit without the cidcXijo-ta seems to be 
sufficiently attested by the following passages in our ancient 
authorities. First, Polybius 29. 23, 24 relates that the Achaean 
c tvpoSos was once called upon to consider a request by the king 
of Egypt for military assistance against the king of Syria. After 
a somewhat confused debate it decided that a decision on this 
issue was uUra vires , and that the matter must be submitted 
to a oory/cXijTos, or special convention. Accordingly a convention 
was summoned, 4v $ <ruWp<uv€ pi] \l6vov <rvpirop€V€<rOai tt|v fiouXVjv, 
aXXa navra? rovs olito TpL&Kovra irwv (29. 24. 6 ). From this 
passage it is a sure inference that the previous <ruvo8os was 
attended by none others than members of the fiovki j. And this 
in turn is as good as saying that the /3ov\yj alone was summoned 

** Polyb. 28. 3. 7, 10 ol & nepl rbv Tdioy, <rwox®«t<^* avTOis t4Js hcKXtjoia*, 
ikiyoyro &€0ovkev<r$ai tear rjyo pretty rS/y vcpi rdy Au/copray ... 8cd <rwaxOc£<rqt avrotf rfj* 
ptv 0ovXf t s kt\. ... It is hardly satisfactory to explain away the difficulty by suppos¬ 
ing that the excerptor to whom we owe this portion of Polybius's text made a blunder 
(Lipsius and Francotte). Sovkrjs and tytckr^oias in the above passage are key-words, 
and therefore the least likely in the whole sentence to be miscopied. Mr. Strachan- 
Davidson has suggested that both the words at issue are used in their ordinary senses : 
that the envoyB had originally intended to appear before the bcickrjoia, but that 
eventually the Sovkrj was summoned for them. In this case one would expect Polybius 
to have expressed himself more clearly as to the change of procedure. Mr. Strachan- 
Davidson's explanation is certainly more free from difficulties than any other, but it 
is hardly conclusive enough to serve as a basis for further argument. A loose use of 
the term Uxkrjata is also found in Xenophon, Hellenica , 3. 3. 8, where a body whioh 
we must almost certainly identify with the ytpovala of Sparta is designated as puiepd 
bcKkrjoia (Gilbert, Greek Constitutional Antiquities, p. 50, n. 2). 

u Polyb. 4. 7. 1, 2 ol 8* ’Axatoi, ko8i)koWt)« aurots t4Js Ik tGv <rw68ov 

/card rbv tcaipdy rovroy, ^kov els Aiyioy. <rw«X06vTcs 8* «if t^v licicXTprtav, rrA. 
Nothing definite can be inferred from the passages in Polyb. 5. 1. 6 and Plutarch, 
Aratus, 41. 1, in which an Utckijoia is again mentioned. It is not certain whether 
the assemblies in question were regular meetings or special conventions ( ovytckitroi ). 
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to the (two 805 . Else why should the commonalty have flocked 
e» masse to the second meeting and yet have taken no notice 
of the first, in spite of the fact that the selfsame issue was to be 
debated at either assembly ? Secondly, in Plutarch, Cleomenes , 
ch. 25, a crwoSos is described as follows : irvyyavov yap iv 
Aiyuo pouXijv (x 0VT€S « This might possibly be taken to mean 
that they were ‘ holding council ’ in a general sense, without 
implying anything as to the composition of the assembly. But 
the more probable version is that they were ‘ holding a session of 
council ’, with special reference to the federal chamber of deputies. 
Again, the exclusive mention of the fiovXij suggests that this 
body alone attended the congress in question. 

To these arguments from special texts 26 a general consideration 
may be added. From time to time the orwoSos of the Achaeans 
used to be supplemented by <rvy#cXijr<H or extraordinary conven¬ 
tions. Now such an arrangement would have been quite un¬ 
necessary if the general body of citizens who used to attend the 
(ruy/chr/Tos had also been in the habit of attending the regular 

** Several other passages from our ancient authorities have been brought forward 
on behalf of the above contention. But their evidence cannot be accepted without 
misgivings. Thus in Polyb. 4. 26. 7, 8 we read that on the occasion of an Achaean 
ffwoSot King Philip of Macedon wpofrrjkO* wpds rfy 0 ov\t)v. This has been supposed 
to mean that only the Sov\t) was there for Philip to come to. But it is hardly fair to 
read aU this out of Polybius’s words. It is, of course, quite possible that both the 
fKKXijala and the Sovk-f) should have been summoned to this congress, though for 
one reason or another it may have been found convenient that Philip should appear 
before the Sovkj only. Do Sanctis founds a further argument upon a passage in 
Polyb. 23. 7, which records a debate on an offer by King Eumenes of Pergamum 
to finance the sessions of the fiovk-fj. This offer was rejected because the federal 
statutes prohibited the acceptance of gifts even on the part of individual politicians, 
and that the result of the &ovk^ accepting King Eumenes’s pay would be trdvTas &pa 
fapodoxttaOai. This, argues De Sanctis, must mean the whole of the Achaean parliament, 
and, as the pay was offered to the 0ovkf) alone, this body must have constituted the 
entire <n$ro8or. But can so precise a meaning be read into the word wavras ? After 
all, Polybius’s phrase may imply no more than ‘ wholesale ’ or* collective ’ (as opposed 
to individual) bribery. In this case we cannot proceed to infer that the fiovkrj had 
no iitKkrjaia at its side. The previously quoted text in Polyb. 28. 3, where fiovk^ 
and hcKkrjaia are apparently used as convertible terms, cannot be made to throw 
any light on the present question. Who can tell whether backycta here stands for 
Qovkrj, or whether fiovkrj is used to denote l/cKkrjaia ? No definite conclusion can 
be drawn from Polyb. 2. 46, where it is related that the chief men of the league 
owoOpoicravTCS tovs 'Axatovt bcpivav pcTd tt)s povXtjs dyakap&dytiv (pavtpws Hjy wpds tout 
Aax«dai/*oWovf dw€\0flay. The difficulty here lies in determining the meaning of pcra 
rrji Sovkrju Does this phrase merely resume tovs ‘Axawvs, or does it imply that the 
fiovA^ was a different body from ol ’A \aioi ? If of *Axatof here stands for the hcKkijcta, 
one might have expected Polybius to state this more clearly, for in the present context 
it was his purpose to prove clearly that the men who brought on war between Achaea 
and Sparta did so with full legal authority for their action. In such case an express 
mention of the backrpria would have been appropriate, had the backrjcia in fact been 
convened. On the other hand, it must be confessed that the more natural translation 
of the passage is ‘ having convened the Achaeans they resolved with the sanction 
of the Sovkrj (previously accorded) to declare war Ac. This suggests that the fiovk-fi 
and of ’Axcuoc were distinct bodies. 
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congresses. In this case any matter submitted to the o-vyKhpros 
would have been prejudged by the same audience in the previous 
crvyoSos , 26 and the avyKXrjTos would have been a mere fifth wheel 
on the coach. That such a drag on federal procedure should 
have been tolerated is all the more unlikely as the questions 
brought Wore the oiry/cX^ros were mainly connected with war 
and foreign policy, and therefore required more than any other 
business to be settled expeditiously. 

One further question may be raised. At what meetings of 
the avvoB 05, if any, was the presence of an e/c/cAijo-ia made 
compulsory by the federal statutes ? It has been suggested 
by Beloch 27 that the meeting at which the officers of the league 
were elected must have been attended by primaries as well as 
deputies. This theory cannot be made good by any direct evidence 
from ancient authors, but it is supported by the analogy of several 
other Greek federations, including the Aetolian League, which 
appointed their magistrates by means of an iKKkqcrta . It might 
further be conjectured that an iKKkrjaia was also convoked to 
the spring and the autumn meetings in each year, which were 
known as rf npdrrf and rj 8 evrepa ayopa (or avvoBos). 28 This 
terminology suggests that these two meetings were regarded 
as in some way distinct from other avvoB oi . 29 The point of 
difference which most readily suggests itself is the presence of an 
€KK\Y)<ria at these sessions. And this view receives confirmation 
from a previously quoted text of Polybius, in which an €#c#c\ 7 jcrta 
is explicitly mentioned as taking part in a crvi/oBos 80 This 
meeting may well be identified with the Trpamrj ayopa held at the 
commencement of the official year , 31 and in this case it is hardly 
too risky to infer that all irptorai ayopai, if not all Sevre/oai 
ayopaiy were attended by an iKKXrjaia. But this last problem 
is neither capable of demonstration nor worthy of prolonged 
discussion. It is sufficient at this point to recapitulate the main 
outcome of our inquiry : the parliament of the Achaean League 
was probably bicameral in structure, but of its two chambers 
only the /3ov\yj or house of representatives was convoked to 
every meeting. 

Arising out of the question just considered, a further problem 
presents itself as to the total number of congresses, whether 

34 It might be replied to this that <rvy*A.»?Toi' would be better attended than ovro&oi. 
But the only reason why ovyxXijToi drew lai*go audiences was because the questions 
discussed by them were of unusually great interest. The same questions, if submitted 
at a trvvodos before the selfsame body of people, should have attracted no less a con¬ 
course. 

37 Griech. Gesch. ni. ii. 181, 184. *• Polyb. 28. 7. 3 ; 24. 12. 12. 

*• On the total number of avvolot which might be convened in any year, see below, 
^ p. 217. *• Polyb. 1 7. 1. 

31 The meeting in question took place soon after the election of the new year’s 
magistrates (4. 6. 7), and before the campaigning season had begun. 
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unicameral or bicameral, which might be summoned in the course 
of any year. Freeman 32 laid it down that only two meetings 
could be convened, viz. those entitled f) irptonq and rj hevrtpa 
ayopa. But other scholars have since pointed out that for 
certain years of the league’s history (e. g. 220 and 217 b. c.) more 
than two crvvohoi are recorded. 38 From this fact it has been 
inferred that the annual number of sessions was fixed by statute 
at five or six. 34 There is, however, no proof that the sessions 
supplementary to the ir parry) and Sevrepa crvvoSos were thus 
made compulsory. The expression KaOrjKovcra crvvohos, which 
is applied to these extra meetings, 35 need mean no more than 
‘ appointed session ’, without further implying that the appoint¬ 
ment was by statute. There is but one case in which a (rvvohos is 
expressly described as KadrjKovaa Kara tovs vopovs ; 36 and this 
was a meeting which may almost certainly be identified with the 
ir parry) ayopa , and therefore should not be regarded as supple¬ 
mentary. Moreover, it is unwise on grounds of general probability 
to multiply the number of compulsory sessions. The practice 
of 220 and 217 b. c. cannot safely be regarded as normal, for both 
these years were unusually eventful, and in view of the repeated 
crises which the league had to face at the time the number of its 
parliamentary sessions may well have been increased for the occa¬ 
sion. The most natural conclusion is that the federal statutes 
required two annual sessions, one in spring and one in autumn, 
and one electoral congress at the end of the official year, and that 
it was left to the discretion of the federal magistrates to convene 
any number of supplementary meetings according to the require¬ 
ments of the moment. If this conclusion is accepted, it may be 
supposed, in accordance with the theory put forward above 
(p. 216), that the supplementary meetings were attended by 
the /3ov\t) alone, which would as a rule pass a final vote on the 
business then submitted to it. If, however, the /3ov\ij did not 
care to act entirely on its own responsibility, it had the option 
of convening a (rvyK\y)Tos or special mass meeting to confirm its 
decisions. All the crvyK\y)Toi which have been recorded may 
be regarded as following upon a supplementary crvvoSo 5 at which 
the /JovXtj declined to take action without the sanction of 
a general assembly. 37 

w Op. cit. t p. 214. 

" See especially Lipsius, ubi supra , pp. 162-6. 

M Lipsius assumes five avvobot in addition to the annual electoral meeting. Bcloch 
(p. 183) fixes the number at four, exclusive of the electoral assembly. 

u Polyb. 4. 14. 1 (of a meeting held in July-August). Lipsius’s contention that all 
the owo&o 1 were convened between spring and autumn is disproved by Polyb. 
29. 23 (8) 8, which affords clear proof of a winter session. 

" Polyb. 4. 7. 1; cf. 4. 6. 7. 

” This theory is particularly well illustrated by the proceedings recorded in 
Polyb. 29. 9. 10. 
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As for the method of voting in the Achaean parliament, it is 
certain that motions were carried, not by majorities of individual 
members, but by majorities of cities. 38 But it is a matter of dispute 
whether each city counted for one on a division, or whether the 
number of its votes was made proportionate to its size. On this sub¬ 
ject there is no statement by any ancient authority, and a decision 
can only be reached on grounds of general probability. It has 
been urged by Beloch, 39 the chief advocate of the theory of pro¬ 
portional representation, that the system of giving one vote 
to each town, whether large or small, would have violated the 
principles of 4 genuine democracy ’, which Polybius proudly 
predicates of the Achaean League. 40 On the other hand, it may 
be argued that this levelling up and down of cities was the exact 
counterpart in federal politics o£ the equalization of persons 
which obtained in city-states of a democratic type. 41 Moreover, 
so far as any injustice was involved in this process, it was at 
least mitigated by the advantage which large cities held over 
small ones in sending a greater number of deputies to the /3ov\ 77 , 42 
and in being no doubt represented by a larger concourse of their 
burgesses in the €KK\rjcrLa. Though the larger cities might possess 
no preponderant voting power, they at any rate had more 
opportunities of influencing the course of debates. The analogy 
of other Greek federations, so far as this avails us, also indicates 
that one vote, and one only, was given to each city. Such 
at any rate was the practice in the Peloponnesian and in both the 
Delian Leagues . 43 

Since the Achaean parliament had only one representative 
chamber (the e/c/cX^cria being a primary body), it was unable 
to resolve the conflicting claims between the principle of equality 
amongthe federating units and that of proportional representation 


*■ Freeman, pp. 211-14, based on Livy, 32. 22. 1 

*• Op. cit., p. 18o. 


32. 23. 1 ; 38. 32. 1. 


40 Polyb. 2. 38 6 
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teal vapprjolas teal kqOoKov SijpoKpaTtas a\i|8iVT|l <r6oTijfUl 
)k evpoi ns rfjs vapa rots ’A \aeois vwapxovorjs . In 
nu* explains what he means by ‘true ? democracy by 
bna under which a section of the community secures 
iovtx* 0> hi fact if not in form. This is as much as 
is representative democracy. 

ily that the league was an aggre- 

:rum Livy. 32. 22. 4 ‘ Dymaci ac M 'alopolitani ac 
runt If any town sent more than one deputy, the 
>st naturally be determined on the basis of proportional 
6f the Aetolian &uv\r] also points to this conclusion 
man, pp. 643, G45, G51-2). 

League of. Thuoyd. i. 141. 6 vavres {ol HeXovowipnoi) 
of the First Delian League are rei to in Thucyd. 
jr or the > lian league 8CC Marshall, op. cit., ch. ii. 

^^^^^Egferly complete, as the larger states in the * oirdr 

number of delegates. 
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by the expedient of appointing an upper house on the former 
and a lower house on the latter plan, as has been done by the 
United States of America and by Switzerland. Failing this 
resource, the method of giving several deputies but only one vote 
to each federating unit seems to be the most equitable, and it is 
satisfactory to know that this was probably the system adopted 
by the Achaeans. 

One further question remains. Was the presidency over 
congress vested in the oTpa/rrjyos , in the board of SrjfiLovpyol 
(secretaries of state), or in both of these acting jointly ? The 
participation of the 8rjpLovpyoL in this office is clearly demon¬ 
strated by several passages in Livy , 44 and also by an inscription 
recording an Achaean act of parliament in the preamble of which 
a list of these officials is published, no doubt because they had been 
chairmen of the meeting in question and thus were responsible 
for the formal correctness of the procedure in enacting the 
measure . 45 Furthermore, one of the texts in Livy 46 goes a long 

In this passage it is related that a deadlock was created in an 
Achaean congress owing to the Srjpiovpyoi being equally divided 
on a question of procedure. Obviously in such a case, if the 
orparrjyos had been included in the board of chairmen, he would 
have given a casting vote. But nothing is said of his having 
done this, or of his having been so much as called upon to inter¬ 
vene. The inference is tolerably certain that he was not on the 
board of chairmen. 

Some passages of Polybius and Livy have nevertheless 
been brought forward to prove that the general exercised a joint 47 
or even a sole 48 presidency over congress. But a closer inspection 
of these passages will show that they do not warrant such an 
inference. In Polybius 24.12. 6 and 28. 7. 6 the arpaTrjyo 9 simply 
appears as a speaker in a debate. In 2 . 50. 11 he figures as the 
first speaker, but nothing in this text indicates that he was 
exercising any power which did not belong in equal measure to 
any private member of congress. In 25. 1 . 6 a general is said 
8 t 8 om StajSovXtoi/ on a question of foreign politics. This expres¬ 
sion might be used of a chairman ‘ throwing open a discussion \ 
J>nt it might just as well be taken to mean that the general 
brought about a discussion ’, i. e. by moving a resolution, which 
in fact, what happened in this instance (25. 1 . 9). In 23. 9. 12 
nlybius relates that a orpar^yos at the end of a debate ovk eiaae 
Kvptodijv <u 70 BiafiovXiov, a XX* cw V 7 T epdecTLv rjyaye. This may 

ii 1; 32. 22. 2, 3. 44 Dittenberger, Sylloge, no. 182, 1. 14. 

V ^’ 22* 3. 47 Busolt, op. cit ., p. 356, n. 7. 

** Dubois, p. 154. 
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appear at first sight to be an authoritative act by a presiding 
official. But ovk elaae does not necessarily or even normally 
imply a formal prohibition : as a rule it merely signifies dissuasion 
or expostulation. 49 Polybius’s words, therefore, need not be taken 
to mean anything more than that a motion of adjournment was 
made by the general from the floor of the house. 

In Livy, 32. 20. 3 a general is said to have made a speech 
4 ne taciturn dimitteret concilium \ This expression is capable 
of more than one interpretation. It may, of course, imply a formal 
closure, but there is an alternative way of translating— 4 so that 
he should not let the assembly break up.’ Now these words 
might be applied, not merely to a presiding official, but also to 
any private member, for all private members had the right of 
speech, and by exercising this right they had the power to hold 
a meeting together. In the case of this particular meeting, 
moreover, we have ample proof from other passages of Livy 50 
that the chair was, as a matter of fact, occupied by the damiurgi, 
and by these alone. Lastly, we read in Livy, 35. 25. 6 4 bene 
comparatum apud Achaeos (?) esse, ne praetor, cum de bello 
consuluisset, ipse sententiam diceret ’. The appositeness of this 
passage to the question under discussion is doubtful, for the 
reading 4 Achaeos ’, which has been introduced into Livy’s text 
by some modern editors, has no manuscript authority. But 
admitting that it was a practice of the Achaean League to let 
their generals 4 de bello consulere ’, and then to gag them, need 
we infer that the generals in such case were in the chair ? 4 De 

bello consulere ’ may mean ‘ to put the question about declaring 
war \ but it may equally well carry its ordinary and simple sense 
of * taking the advice ’ or 4 feeling the pulse of the house on the 
question of w ar ’, which of course could be done from the front 
benches no less than from the ehair. There is every reason, 
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The Strength of English Armies in the 
Middle Ages 

Estimates of Chroniclers and Modern Writers 1 

T HE strength of English armies in the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries may seem a subject to interest 
military historians, and military historians only. But I venture 
to lay before the public a few facts bearing on a large 
subject, namely, the utter untrustworthiness of chroniclers’ 
estimates of numbers, whether of men or of money, and the 
undue readiness of modern writers to accept their value. On this 
point modern historical scholarship seems to me distinctly 
behindhand. The exaggeration of the chroniclers’ figures pervades 
ancient as well as medieval history, sacred as well as profane 
writings. The failure to detect the inflation of ancient numbers 
implies an inability to realize the slenderness of the resources 
at the disposal of the men of old, and the full grandeur of their 
achievements. 

The richness of our public records give the English historian 
special opportunities for testing chroniclers’ estimates. Official 
data for the strength of English armies appear to begin with the 
reign of Edward I. They do not offer much opportunity of 
comparison with non-official estimates, and I refer to them mainly 
to show the consistency of the evidence as to the strength of 
English armies in the period following. The force led by Edward 
against Llewelyn of Wales in 1277 numbered 6,400 men, of 
whom 1,800 were cavalry, heavy and light. 2 For the second 
campaign, namely that of 1282-4, we have pay-sheets showing 
that at times as many as 7,000 and 8,000 men were on foot, 
with 5,000 as an average. I should explain that the practice 
was to take on men for a fortnight or a month at a time, as 
they were wanted, and then send them home upon calling out 

1 This paper was read at the International Congress of Historical Studies in London, 
April 1913. 

* J. E. Morris, Welsh Wars of Edward /, 65,132,140; see also my Angevin Empire , 
321. Dr. Morris adds 9,000 men of friendly Welsh levies, but these do not appear in 
the pay-sheets. On the other hand, there were considerable numbers of men on 
garrison duty. 
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fresh men if wanted. 3 For the subjugation of Scotland in 1296 
the pay-sheets imply 5,000-8,000 foot, with 500-800 mounted men. 
Here I am bound to notice a datum of an official character that 
seems to'run terribly counter to my figures. We find an order 
to send £1,000 a week to Newcastle, as provision for 1,000 lances 
and 60,000 foot. 3a But at the known rates of pay the 1,000 lances, 
on the lowest scale, would require £350 a week, leaving £650 
for the infantry, of whom, without officers, it would support 
10,000. 60,000 foot would require £4,000 a week. For the 

second invasion of Scotland in 1298 we read that owing to dis¬ 
content in England the king only called for ‘ a few footmen ’ 
from Wales and Ireland; and that these levies had to be rein¬ 
forced by emptying the jails. With the chronicler 4 the ‘ few 
footmen ’ amount to 80,000, but according to the Patent Rolls the 
outlaws actually sent home in peace at the close of the campaign 
numbered apparently 204. For Edward’s later campaigns in Scot¬ 
land no returns on which anything can be based have*been as 
yet discovered. So far, then, for domestic service within the 
four seas the utmost that we can make out would be an army of 
10,000 or 11,000 men of all arms. 

Passing from the reign of Edward I to that of his son, we 
come to the army of Bannockburn. With respect to this, no 
doubt, we are told that for foot-soldiers it was the greatest 
levy yet known, but weak in cavalry, the king rightly thinking 
that heavy-armed horse were not the best troops for contending 
with Scottish swamps and birch-woods. No official data are 
available for this campaign, nor for any of the many invasions 
of Scotland during the reign of Edward III. We have it on 
authority, however, that in 1336 the king rode from Berwick to 
Perth with the slender escort of 120 lances ; and that he marched 
from Perth to Elgin, ravaging whatever there was to ravage, and 
finally laying Aberdeen in ashes, with a following of 800 men, 
horse and foot. 6 But that was at a time when Scotland had been 
prostrated by a series of defeats. For a basis on which we can 
found a trustworthy estimate of the force led by Edward II to 
Bannockburn, we must go far ahead, namely to the grand expedi¬ 
tion of Richard II in 1385, when by the common voice of the 
writers of the time, the army turned out was declared the greatest 
that had ever crossed the Border, and accordingly was estimated by 
them at from 100,000 to 300,000 men. 7 For the actual muster-roll 
weare indebted to the Lancaster archives explored by Mr. Armitage- 
Smith. 8 From it we learn that the force numbered exactly 4,590 

* Morris, pp. 69, 95; and Wardrobe Accounts, printed by Ellis, Chron. Ioh. dt 
Oxenedes, Rolls Series, app. iv. •• J. Stevenson, Docum. iUustr. of the Hist, of 

Scotland , ii. 20. 4 Hemingburgh, ii. 173-4. 4 Ellis, Letters , 3rd series, i. 35. 

1 Walsingham, iL 129 ; Mon. Evesham., p. 61. • John of Gaunt, p. 295. 
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men-at-arms, and 9,144 archers exclusive of the contingents of the 
archbishop of York and the bishop of Durham ; just 13,734 effec¬ 
tives, or, allowing for the missing contingents, 14,000 men in all. 
With these facts before us, I do not see how we could possibly 
allow for the Bannockburn army more than 14,000 or 15,000 
men, of whom 1,000 might be lances. For the Scottish army 
I can give no data. But we know that their whole infantry was 
massed in three solid circular corps, hedge-hog formation, called 
4 schiltrums \ From a careful survey of the ground, I think it 
clear that they had only from 300 to 400 yards of front to defend, 
on the crest of a hill. I suggest that 1,000 or 1,500 men would 
be as much as would be manageable in one solid mass, and that 
three such corps would cover the necessary front, making up 
from 3,000 to 4,500 men, say a third or a fourth of the English 
force, as I take it; and that would tally with the reports of the 
times as to the relative strength of the armies, taking 3,000 to 
4,000 for the Scots, and 14,000 or 15,000 for the English. 
Now as for the historians, Bower, the fifteenth-century Scottish 
writer, beats everybody by giving the English 340,000 horse 
and as many foot. 9 Lingard 10 prudently took them at 20,000 
men ; but, again, a recent writer on the art of war rises to 60,000 
men ; while Hill Burton, 11 and even Pauli, 12 seemed to think 
that there might be something in Barbour’s allegation that Bruce 
had between 30,000 and 40,000 men round the Bore Stone. 

To turn to expeditions over sea. In 1339 Edward III 
began the Hundred Years’ War by a ravaging campaign in 
the Cambr6sis. In a message to parliament written from 
abroad, and intended doubtless as an appeal to their pockets, 
he represents himself as having 15,000 men. 13 But this 
campaign was undertaken on the strength of his foreign allies, 
namely, his cousin John of Brabant, William of Hainault his 
wife’s brother, William of Juliers married to his wife’s sister,' 
and Reginald of Gueldres married to his own sister. For the 
English contingent the writers only suggest 1,600 or 2,000 men- 
at-arms and as many archers, or 4,000 men in all. 14 At the close 
of the campaign we find Juliers claiming pay for 1,000 armures 
de fer ; we cannot allow less for the three other contingents ; 
4,000 men-at-arms with complements of infantry added to the 
English force would easily make up 15,000 men. 

For the campaign of 1346-7, the battle of Cr6cy, and the siege 
of Calais, we have two official returns, in close harmony with 
each other. We have the number of men called for in England 
at the beginning ; and at the end we have the total number 

• Scotichron. ii. 248. 10 Hist, of Engl. ii. 10. 

Oman, Hist, of the Art of War , Middle Ages , p. 573 n. 

u Hist, of Scotl. ii 379. lt Oeschichte von England , ii. 240. 

“ Rot. Pari . ii 103. 14 Knighton, ii. 14, and Jchan Le Bel, i 63. 
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of men who had served during the campaign. The men called 
for at the beginning numbered 10,123, namely, 1,200 lances, 
1,743 light horse, 3,680 archers, and 3,500 Welshmen. 15 For 
the men who had actually served we have the account rendered 
by Walter Wettewang, treasurer of the household, giving the 
expenditure for ‘ wages of war ’ during the campaign, namely, 
from 4 June 1346, when the troops began to be mustered at 
Porchester, to 12 October 1347, when the last of them were 
finally disbanded at Calais, a period of 496 days in all. 16 Wette¬ 
wang details the classes of men, their rates of pay, and the numbers 
in each class. In addition to that he gives the total number 
of men of all or any sort who had drawn pay at any time in 
the 496 days and the entire sum spent on them, the totals showing 
that in all 31,294 men had served at a cost of £127,201 2s. 9 d. 
This has been taken as evidence that Edward had 20,000-30,000 
men on foot all the time. But if 31,294 men at the given rates 
had served for the whole time, the bill would have come to 
£349,651 Is . 4 d. ; so that, on the average, only one-third of the 
31,294, or about 11,000 men, could have been kept on during 
the time. But we may fairly suppose that many more men would 
be required during the siege than on the march, this bringing 
us again to our 10,123 men, or probably even less, on the field of 
Cr6cy. This figure greatly exceeds the strength of any English 
army that can be made out as taken across the Channel during 
the rest of the century ; and that number was only made up by 
the abnormal proportion of archers and Welshmen enlisted for the 
campaign. Froissart gives the English force as 3,900 lances, 10,000 
foot, and 5,000 Welsh, or 18,900 in all; and General Kohler thinks 
these numbers fairly borne out by Wettewang’s accounts. 17 
M. Coville quotes even bolder figures without comment. 18 

As for Poitiers, that is not a case where full official data are 
forthcoming. Practically the army was the same as that which 
served the year before in the devastating raid led by the Prince 
of Wales, from Bordeaux to Carcassonne and back. Edward 
originally took out from England 433 men-at-arms and 700 
archers as his personal contingent. If we take double that 
number for the contingents of his barons, we shall have about 
3,400 men, just the estimate of Robert of Avesbury, a first- 
rate authority. Knighton gives only 2,200 men. In the second 
year, for the Poitiers campaign, some reinforcements were 
sent out, but apparently not more than would be needed 
to repair losses ; however, adding these to the original force, 
we might have 4,000 Englishmen. A Gascon contingent of course 

15 See my Genesis of Lancaster, i. 319. 

»• Printed by Brady from a manuscript in his possession. Hist, of Engl, ii, app., p. 86. 

17 Kriegswesen, ii. 415. 18 Lavisse, Histoire de France , iv. 58. 
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there was, but as most of these had to be sent back 
for home defence, a total of 5,000 men is the highest that 
I can accept. The writers tell of 6,000 and 7,000 men, but 
Grey of the Scalacronica , reflecting, as I believe, the opinion of 
military men of the period, asserts that on the field of Poitiers 
the prince had only 1,900 men-at-arms and 1,500 archers, or 
3,400 men all told. 19 Geoffrey Baker gives him 4,000 men-at- 
arms, a strength unheard of in official documents, and a total 
of 7,000 men. 20 Froissart has the same total, but he wisely 
reduces the lances to 2,000. 

Next in order comes the Castilian expedition of 1366, for 
the reinstatement of Pedro the Cruel, expelled by the Spaniards, 
and the battle of Najera. We have the engagements entered 
into at Bayonne, in contemplation of the campaign, between 
Pedro, the Prince of Wales, and Charles the Bad, king of 
Navarre. The prince was to find the troops, Pedro to pay for 
them, and the king of Navarre to give them passage through 
his kingdom. All that King Pedro asked the prince to bring was 
just 2,000 lances, half mounted and half on foot. 21 To that we 
must add a contingent brought from England by John of Gaunt, 
the prince’s brother, namely, 400 lances and 400-600 archers, 
say 1,000 men, thus making a total of 3,000 in all. But the prince’s 
men were mostly free-lances, the very flower of soldiery. If the 
reader thinks 3,000 men too little, let him take the estimate 
given by Ayala, the Spanish historian, who was in the action, 
of the Spanish force, which must have been the larger of the 
two, and accept it for the English force, and he will have some 
4,500 or 4,800 men in all. The other chroniclers, the Chandos 
Herald and Froissart, have 27,000 men-at-arms alone, with 40,000 
or 60,000 foot. The most recent writers on military affairs, 
however, are content with 20,000 men ; 22 Lavisse has 12,00c). 23 

Our numbers run on consistently with the foregoing facts. 
In 1369, when war was resumed after the breakdown of the 
treaty of Br&igny, John of Gaunt was sent to carry on the struggle 
in the north with 600 lances and 1,500 archers. 24 A year later 
he sailed to Gascony with 500 lances and 800 bows ; while Robert 
Knolles marched defiantly from Calais to the gates of Paris, and 
from the Faubourg Saint-Marcel through the heart of France 
into Maine, and so ultimately into the friendly territory of 
Brittany, with just 1,412 men-at-arms and 1,436 archers, 2,848 
men, all told. 25 Again before the century ends there are two 

,# Scalacron.y p. 175. t# P. 143. 11 Foedera , iii. 801. 

“ Armitage-Smith, John of Gaunt , p. 51, from Oman, Art of War , Middle Ages, 
p. 639. 

** Histoire de France , iv. 180. 14 Armitage-Smith, p. 72. 

M Exchequer Accounts, K. R., Army, bundle 30, no. 25. 
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cases which stand in perfect harmony with each other. In 
1378 a force was raised for an expedition to Brittany under 
John of Gaunt. All that the king contracted for in the con¬ 
templation of this 4 grand voyage ’, as it was called, was 3,000 
lances and as many archers, 6,000 men in all. 26 The other 
case is on all fours with this. Richard II was a pacific man, 
and his popularity suffered in consequence. In 1382 his ministers 
made great efforts to stir him to a campaign in France to recover 
the lost Bretigny terms. All that they venture to ask of parlia¬ 
ment, for a complete army worthy of their young king’s first 
appearance in the field, is again 3,000 lances and as many archers. 27 
I consider this absolutely conclusive as to the biggest kind of army 
that England at that time was thought capable of turning out. 

The fifteenth century again saw much fighting, but it does not 
exhibit any material expansion in the strength of English armies. 
The difficulty still was not to find men willing to serve abroad, 
but to find money to pay them. Under Henry V we hear, as we 
heard under Edward III, of more men coming forward than the 
king could take into his service. For the Agincourt campaign 
lists have been compiled from original data that would show 
a force of nearly 10,000 men of all arms. 28 But these lists abound 
in eiTors and double entries, and Henry’s force at the outset 
should not be regarded as exceeding some 2,000 men-at-arms 
and 6,000 archers, 8,000 in all. 29 The losses entailed by the 
siege of Harfleur and the garrisoning of the town after it was 
taken appear to have reduced the field army to 900 lances and 
3,000 bows; but small as the force was, it was large enough to 
win the day of Agincourt. 30 Pauli thought it necessary to double, 
and more than double, the official figures, thus raising Henry’s 
army to 30,000 men. 31 M. Coville gives the English 13,000 and 
the French 50,000 men. 32 Two years later, however, in July 1417, 
Henry sailed with an army which on official evidence can be shown 
as fairly reaching 10,000 men, since he took out 2,300 spears and 

7.400 bows, besides a supplementary corps of miners and artil¬ 
lerists. 33 Henry’s chaplain 34 gives the gross total, without details, 
as 16,400 men. Titus Livius, after giving the correct details from 
the muster-roll, thinks it necessary to append the chaplain’s 

16.400 as a grand total; while Stow, adding Livius’s details to the 
chaplain’s total, rises to an aggregate of 25,000 men. This exag¬ 
geration of the figures may be taken to illustrate the process of 
enlargement in other cases. The chaplain evidently gave a 

*• Exchequer Accounts, 36/35. 87 Bot, Pari. 

*• H. Nicolas, Agincourt , pp. 373-89. *• Lancaster and York , ii 200. 

30 Ibid, pp. 205, 215, 216. 31 Gcschichie von Engl, ii 103. 

** Lavisse, iv. 368, 369. 

99 Lancaster and York , ii. 245, 251, from the Record Office MS., Treasury of Receipt, 
Misoell. 43/9. 84 Gesta Henrici , p. 106. 
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chronicler’s rough estimate. Titus Livius had the official return 
in his hands, but, probably, never having taken in the average 
strength of English armies, he thought the total inadequate, and 
so accepted the chaplain’s figures. Stow, again, thought that 
even that was not enough, and so put the two together. 

As the war drags on, the reinforcements for which official data 
can vouch continue on the same modest scale. In 1424 the Lords 
Poynings and Willoughby took over 420 lances and 1,140 archers. 85 
For the siege of Orleans the earl of Salisbury in 1428 had but 
a total force of 850 lances and 3,450 bows, made up partly of 
men taken out by him, partly of men drawn from the garrisons 
of Normandy. 38 In 1430, when the young king Henry VI came 
over in person to retrieve matters, his force was understood to 
number 1,200 lances and 3,500 archers, again not 5,000 men in 
all. 87 In 1433, it is true, the government claimed to have from 
7,000 to 8,000 men on foot, between soldiers in the field and 
garrisons in ‘ France, Normandy, Anjou, and Maine ’. But the 
all-important garrison of Calais was in a state of mutiny from 
want of pay. 38 In 1435, again, 1,200 lances and 5,000 archers 
were voted by parliament as a reinforcement ; while in the follow¬ 
ing year, under an alarm for the safety of Calais, attacked in 
force by Duke Philip of Burgundy, nearly 7,700 additional men 
were called for, to serve at Calais for one month, at the king’s 
expense. This was an immense effort, but before the men were 
ready all need for their services had passed away, the siege 
having been abandoned. 39 For sixteen years more the English 
kepi up the struggle, with ever-dwindling reinforcements of 4,500, 
3,300, and 2,500 men; at last, in 1453, came the end of the Hundred 
Years’ War, and their final expulsion from all but Calais. 40 

The many battles of the Yorkist War of Succession, known as 
the Wars of the Roses, I omit as not falling within the scope 
of my subject, which only deals with national efforts against 
foreign enemies. Passing on to the year 1475, when Edward IV 
was firmly settled on the throne and his enemies scattered, we 
can mention an army which surpasses anything yet made out 
on record evidence. The king took with him 1,150 lances and 
9,143 bows ; 2,000 bows were sent to Brittany under Lord 
Audley, while transport and army works corps might bring 
the total up to nearly 13,000 men. 41 But the grand armament, 
as is well known, ended in a mere fiasco, namely the lame 
and impotent conclusion of the treaty of Picquigny. 

J. H. Ramsay. 

u Issue Roll, Easter, 2 Hen. VI. 

** Lancaster and York , ii. 880 ; Molandon et Beaucourt, Artnie A nglaise , Paris, 1892. 

” Lancaster and York , ii. 414. 

“ Ibid. p. 44S, and authorities there cited. *• Ibid. pp. 478-87. 

44 Ibid. i. 497 ; ii. 16, 105. 41 Ibid. ii. 407. 
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The Early Life of John de Vere, 
thirteenth Earl of Oxford. 

O NE of the saddest tragedies of the early years of the reign 
of Edward IV was the execution, within a twelvemonth 
after Edward seized the throne, of John de Vere, twelfth earl of 
Oxford, his eldest son, Aubrey de Vere, and three other men of 
lesser note, for treasonable dealings with Henry VI and Margaret 
of Anjou. Aubrey de Vere is said to have sealed the fate of all 
by bearing witness against his own father, and it was the famous 
and infamous earl of Worcester who pronounced the death 
sentence. The earl of Oxford was but a few years past the half- 
century mark at the time of his execution in February 1462, 1 
but in those days a man of fifty was reckoned an old man, and a 
few months before the dethronement of Henry VI the earl had 
been excused, in consideration of his bodily infirmities, from 
personal attendance on king, council, or parliament. 2 The 
letters patent granting this excuse stated that the earl had done 
good service to his sovereign lord both in England and in France, 
and that was true ; but it was a king of the house of Lancaster 
that he had served, and now, when a member of the house of 
York wore the crown, those services were but too easily forgotten. 
Certainly there were many persons in England in the year 1462 
who saw no reason for transferring their loyalty and affection 
to one who, without any right as they believed, had robbed Henry 
of Lancaster of the throne, and whose ability, moreover, to keep 
what his sword had won was still much a matter of doubt ; and 
not at all improbable is it that the earl of Oxford had been actually 
guilty of conspiracy. Nevertheless, clemency might have converted 
him and his family into faithful subjects of the king de facto, 
w hereas his execution made of his son and heir a lifelong and 
peculiarly determined foe of the house of York, a foe who, though 
some of his schemes miscarried and years of imprisonment fell 

! i * ._■! states ( Baronage , i. 196) that the earl was nine years of age when his 
father died on 16 February 1417 ; therefore he must hare been fifty-four at the time 

of his execution. 

1 ( W< dar of Patent Rolls , 14Z2-61, p. 465 (12 November 1460). 
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to his lot, was in the end fortunate enough not merely to witness 
the overthrow of Richard III, but to be an important contributor 
to the victory won on Bosworth field. 

The earl of Oxford’s second son, whQ bore his father’s name, 
John de Vere, was almost twenty years of age at the time of 
his father’s death. 8 A youth of nearly twenty might easily 
have had a share in any plottings his father and older brother 
were engaged in, yet John de Vere II seems to have escaped 
suspicion. Not so, however, his mother, Elizabeth Howard. 
The countess of Oxford was probably put under arrest at the 
time her husband and son were carried off to the Tower, and 
under surveillance, if not actually in custody, 4 it would appear 
that she remained for fully three months after their execu¬ 
tion, since on 28 May 1462 Edward ordered letters patent 
to be drawn up declaring that, considering ‘ the humble, 
good, and faithful disposition of Elizabeth, countess of Oxford, 
and the age, weakness, and continued infirmity of body of the 
said Elizabeth, and the true faith which she bears us ’, he had 
accepted her for his true subject and faithful liege, and had 
granted that she should be free in her person from the custody 
and governance of any of his officers or subjects, and also that 
she should hold and occupy, according to the law and custom 
of England, all manors, lands, and tenements which had come 
to her, or might come to her, by right of inheritance, or by gift 
or purchase. 5 The warrant was delivered to the chancellor on 
the day it was written, and doubtless the countess of Oxford was 
soon after in enjoyment of her freedom and her property. 

If Edward had been unwisely severe in his punishment of 
the earl of Oxford, at least he did not, so far as we know, 
show any desire to have him attainted. To be sure his 
estates were regarded as forfeited by rebellion, and were taken 
into the king’s hands ; but they were not kept there for long. 
John de Vere II succeeded to the earldom, apparently without 
question, and on 18 January 1464, by which time he had attained 
to his majority, he was granted permission to enter freely, without 
giving proof of age, into all lands and other possessions which his 
father had held, and to enjoy the profits therefrom from the 
preceding Michaelmas. 6 Moreover, a year later the young earl 

* Dugdale, i. 197, citing the inquisition post mortem taken in 3 Edward IV, says that 
the earl's son John was twenty years of age at the time of the taking of the inquisition. 
On 19 July 1463 the young earl is still spoken of as a minor (Calendar of Patent Rolls , 
1401-7, p. 287). 

4 From a letter written to John Paston, on 4 May 1462, one would conclude that 
the countess was not actually a prisoner at that time: Paston Letters (ed. 1904), 
iv. 39. 

8 Chancery Warrants, Writs of Privy Seal, file 791, no. 957. Latin. 

• Calendar of Patent Rolls , 1401-7 , pp. 298-9. 
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secured the repeal by parliament of an act of the first year 
of Henry IV, by which the effect of an act of attainder passed 
against his ancestor, Robert de Vere, duke of Ireland, in 11 
Richard II, but afterwards reversed, had been partially revived, 
and by this means he secured the restoration to himself of the 
original earldom of Oxford. 7 Nor did his good luck end there. 
When, in May 1465, Elizabeth Woodville was crowned queen of 
England the earl of Oxford was made a knight of the Bath, 
along with the duke of Buckingham and other noble youths. 8 

Yet Edward never forgot that the thirteenth earl of Oxford 
was the son of the twelfth, and towards the close of the year 
1468, when there were already indications of the great struggle 
about to break out with the earl of Warwick, John de Vere II, 
who was probably by this time the husband of Warwick’s sister 
Margaret 9 and open to suspicion, consequently, of being a 
friend and supporter of the earl, narrowly escaped the fate of 
John de Vere I. It was in the summer of that year that the 
arrest of one Cornelius, a servant of Margaret of Anjou’s devoted 
adherent, Sir Robert Whitingham, had led to the discovery of 
another plot, or supposed plot, to restore Henry VI to the throne, 
and although most of the persons accused were acquitted when 
brought to trial, Edward’s uneasiness of mind continued. In the 
meantime, however, to quell the excitement, and perhaps to 
gather in a little money, as he was always in need of funds in 
those days, the king offered a general pardon to all who would 
ask for it before St. John’s Day of the following year. 10 
Such offers were by no means uncommon in those days of fre¬ 
quently recurring civil disturbances, and to assume that all who 
thought it wise to avail themselves of the opportunity to secure 
a guarantee of the royal grace had been really guilty of treason 
in thought or deed would be wholly unsafe ; yet it is interesting 
to note that on this occasion one of the first to betake himself 
to the chancery to obtain his bit of parchment was the earl of 
Oxford. 11 Not a great deal of protection, however, as it turned 
out, did the king’s letters of pardon afford the earl. Edward’s 
alarm, growing rather than lessening as time went on, soon 
demanded other arrests, and in November 12 Oxford, like his 
father before him, was seized and sent to the Tower. He was even 
kept in irons, it was said. However, his imprisonment, if severe, 
was brief, and the end was not, as in his father’s case, the block. 

7 Rods of Parliament, v. 549 ; Nicolas, Historic Peerage, p. 369. 

• William of Worcester, Annates, p. 783. • Dugdale, i. 198. 

1# Chanoeiy Warrants, Writs of Privy Seal, file 821, no. 2585 (12 July, 8 Edw. IV). 

11 Oxford’s pardon bears the date 24 July (Pardon Roll, 8-9 Edw. IV, m. 36). 

u Apparently after 18 November, as on that date Oxford was named on commis¬ 
sions of the peace for Cambridgeshire and Suffolk (Calendar of Patent Rods, 1467-77, 
pp. 609, 630). 
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Whether or not it be true that Aubrey de Vere turned king’s 
evidence in 1462, his younger brother did so now. The earl con¬ 
fessed ‘ myche thing© and apparently saved his own head at 
the cost of the lives of three other men. 13 Some months later, 
on 15 April 1469, he was granted another general pardon, covering 
all offences committed by him before the preceding day. 14 

Could Edward have looked into the future, even the very 
near future, this second general pardon would never have been 
granted to Oxford, for scarcely had it passed the great seal when 
Robin of Redesdale’s insurrection broke out in the north, and 
three months later the earl of Warwick and the duke of Clarence 
were in open rebellion with Oxford as one of their chief sup¬ 
porters. While Edward, little dreaming that Warwick was behind 
the disturbances in the north, was proceeding by a roundabout 
route towards the scene of trouble, Clarence, Warwick, and War¬ 
wick’s brother, the archbishop of York, assembled at Sandwich 
on 12 June for the blessing of the Trinity , a great ship which 
Warwick had caused to be rebuilt, and later they went to Canter¬ 
bury and thence to Queenborough. It seems to have been at 
Queenborough that Oxford joined them, for when they returned 
to Canterbury on 4 July he was with them. 15 He was still with 
them on the 5th, 18 and in all probability he accompanied them to 
Calais a few days later and was one of the witnesses of the mar¬ 
riage between Clarence and Warwick’s daughter, which took place 
at Calais on 11 July. On the 12th Warwick, Clarence, and the 
archbishop of York dispatched that open letter across the Channel 
which was practically their declaration of war against the Wood- 
villes and the other intimates of the king, and which announced 
their intention to be in Canterbury on the following Sunday, 
16 July; and from Canterbury, consequently, we find the earl 
of Oxford writing on 18 July to ‘ my especiall true hertid frende ’, 
Sir John Paston, begging that gentleman to send him three 
‘ horsse hameys as godely as ye and Genyn kan devyse, as it 
were for yourselfe ’, and closing his letter with the remark, 

4 1 trust to God we shalle do right welle, who preserve you.’ 17 

The hopes of Oxford were realized. The conspirators did 
4 do right welle ’—for a time—as eight days after the letter to 
Paston was written, when Oxford was probably marching with 
Warwick and Clarence to meet the northern insurgents, the 

u Plumpton Correspondence, pp. 19-20. 

14 Calendar of Patent Rolls , 1407-77, p. 155. 

u Chronicle of John Stone, pp. 109-11. 14 Ibid. 

17 Paston Letters, iv. 300. Dr. Gairdner was of the opinion that this letter, which 
is dated merely Canterbury, ‘ the xviij day of Juyll,’ was written in 1468 or perhaps 
a year or two earlier, but as Oxford was certainly in Canterbury in July 1469, and as 
the subject-matter of the letter fits in with the events happening at that time, it 
seems safe to assign it to that year. 
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battle of Edgecott was fought and won by Robin of Redesdale, 
and a few days later Edward was a prisoner in Warwick’s hands. 
But the capture of the king was not followed by any great up¬ 
heaval in the government of the kingdom. Most of Edward’s 
ministers were allowed to keep their places, and Oxford received 
no office of importance as a result of Warwick’s success. His 
name appears, with Warwick’s and Clarence’s, on a commission 
de walliis et fossaiis in the comities of Norfolk and Cambridge 
which was issued on 30 August, 18 and on 4 September he is 
mentioned as one of the auditors of the duchy of Cornwall; 19 
but that is all. There is no doubt, however, that Oxford was 
second only to the archbishop of York in Warwick’s counsels 
at this period, and when the King-maker, finding that even 
he could not govern England through a king shut up in 
Middleham Castle, suffered Edward to go back to London 
under the archbishop’s escort, Oxford felt called upon to go 
forth to meet the king. The earl seems to have been well 
received, and to have accompanied the king and the archbishop 
as far as the archbishop’s Hertfordshire seat, ‘ the Moor,’ but 
when a little later he and the archbishop proposed to follow 
Edward to London, the king sent a messenger to them to say 
that ‘ they scholde com when that he sent for them ’. 20 Edward 
had become his own master again as soon as he entered London, 
and this was the announcement of his independence. The king 
made no attempt, however, to revenge himself on those who had 
humiliated him. The state of the country was such, indeed, that 
he could not risk violent measures. He declared Clarence, War¬ 
wick, the archbishop, and Oxford to be his best friends, 21 and to 
outward appearances harmony reigned. On 29 October com¬ 
missions of array were sent into all but the northern counties, 
and the king’s ‘ best friends ’ were not left out. The earl of 
Oxford’s name appears at the head of the commissions for Hert¬ 
fordshire and Essex. 22 

When new disturbances broke out in the north a few months 
later Edward was again deceived as to their real character. As 
the insurgents shouted for King Henry, he thought it a purely 
Lancastrian rising and one, consequently, with which Warwick 
and Warwick’s friends could not possibly be associated. Even 
the earl of Oxford, in spite of the fact that his father and brother 
had suffered death for love of the house of Lancaster, was treated 
with seeming trust, for though his name is not to be found in 
a new commission of array sent into Hertfordshire on 14 February 

,# Calendar of Patent Bolls , 1467-77, p. 169. 1# Ibid. p. 197. 

30 Poston Letters , v. 62-3. 31 Ibid. 

n Calendar of Patent Bolls , 1467-77 , p. 196. 

23 Ibid. p. 199. 
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1470 23 it does appear, with Warwick’s and Clarence’s as before, 
in a commission de waUiis et fossatis in the counties of Norfolk 
and Cambridge which was issued on the first day of March. 24 

Edward started for the north on 6 March, to fall again, War¬ 
wick hoped, into a trap. This time, however, the king escaped, 
for Warwick’s plans failed, and failed so utterly that within a few 
weeks he and his confederate, Clarence, found themselves fugitives 
in France. The whereabouts of the earl of Oxford just at this 
time cannot be traced ; but certainly he was not with Warwick 
and Clarence at the time of their flight. It was not long, however, 
before he joined them beyond the Channel. Not all of Warwick’s 
friends who endeavoured at this moment to steal out of England 
succeeded in doing so, but Oxford was more lucky, though in 
regard to the circumstances of his escape we have no information 
beyond the laconic statement of the London chroniclers that, 
4 abowte thys tyme therle of Oxenforde, heryng of the Duke of 
Claraunce and therle of Warwyk beyng in Fraunce, gate ovir 
to them \ 25 

During Warwick’s days in France and during the ‘ readeption ’ 
of Henry VI, Oxford played a conspicuous role. He accompanied 
the King-maker to Angers in July for the famous interview with 
Margaret of Anjou, and he received a more polite greeting and 
a more ready pardon from the exiled queen than did Warwick 
himself. This, however, was no more than right, for ‘ he and his 
friends ’, as Margaret remarked, ‘ had suffered much thing for 
King Henry \ 26 When Warwick and Clarence landed in Devon¬ 
shire on 13 September, Oxford was with them, and the proclama¬ 
tion issued against Edward announced that George, duke of 
Clarence, Jasper, earl of Pembroke, Richard, earl of Warwick, 
and John, earl of Oxford, had come with authority from Margaret, 
queen of England, and Edward, prince of Wales, to deliver their 
sovereign lord, King Henry VI, from his captivity. 27 After the 
landing Pembroke set out for Wales, and if Oxford proceeded 
with Warwick and Clarence towards London, he too ultimately 
separated from them and went off to Essex to raise men. 28 The 
earl was therefore not actually in London when on 6 October 
Henry was released from the Tower and re-established on the 
throne * by the favour and trewe aquitaille of oure Right entirly 
welbeloued Cousins, Due of Clarence, Erles of Warrewik and 
Oxenford ’, to quote an expression which was subsequently used 

u Ibid . p. 170. 

M London Chronicle (edited by C. L. Kingsford), p. 181; Fabyan, p. 658 ; Hearne’s 
Fragment (app. to Sprotti Chron.), p. 305. 

*• Chronicles of the White Rose, p. 232. 

17 Warkworth’s Chronicle, notes, p. 61. 

*• From a letter written by John Paston on 12 October it appears that Oxford was 
at Colchester not many days before (Paston Letters , v. 84). 
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in a royal warrant 29 and which goes to show that Henry felt 
himself as much indebted to Oxford as to Clarence and Warwick 
themselves. 

Three days later the earl arrived in the city ‘ with a fair 
company’, and took up his abode in the house of Lord 
Hastings, who had*now gone over-sea with King Edward; 30 
and, when on 13 October Henry was led in procession to 
St. Paul’s to be recrowned, it was Oxford who bore the sword of 
state. 31 Two days later the earl performed a still more important 
office. The universally hated earl of Worcester had been captured 
and brought to the Tower just after Warwick and Clarence entered 
London, and on 15 October Oxford had the satisfaction of con¬ 
demning to death in his turn the man who had sent his father 
and brother to the block in 1462. 32 A letter which one of the 
Pastons sent to his mother from London on 12 October, telling 
how the earl of Oxford had espoused the cause of their family 
against the duke and duchess of Norfolk, reveals not only the 
good will the earl still bore to his ‘ especiall true hertid frende 
Sir John Paston, and all his kin, but also the large measure of 
influence which he now wielded at court: 

The Dwk and the Dwchess [of Norfolk] swe to hym [Oxford] as humbylly 
as evyr I dyd to them; in so myche that my Lord of Oxynforth shall 
have the rwyll of them and thers, by ther owne desyirs and gret meanys. 
As for the ofyces that ye wrot to my brodyr for and to me, they be for no 
poore men; but I tryst we shall sped of othyr ofyseys metly for us, for 
my Mastyr the Erie of Oxynforthe bydeth me axe and have. 83 

If further proof of Oxford’s importance at this time be needed, 
it may be found in the frequency with which his name occurs in 
the commissions sent out from Westminster. The disorders 
consequent upon the expulsion of one king and the restoration 
of another necessitated numerous commissions to inquire into and 
punish crimes, and Oxford was appointed to serve on commissions 
of the peace in six counties and on special commissions in five . 34 

In November parliament met at Westminster, and no doubt 
Oxford, who must have received a summons , 36 was in atten¬ 
dance during the session, which lasted until Christmas. But 
trouble was already brewing and the end of King Henry’s 
‘ readeption ’ almost in sight. Before Christmas it had been 
found necessary to issue a commission of array for the northern 

*• Warrants for Issues (Exchequer of Receipt), 49 Henry VI, 18 December. 

*• London Chronicle (Kingsford), p. 182. 

* l John Stowe, Annales, p. 423. n Warkworth’s Chronicle, p. 13. 

u Poston Letters , v. 84-5. 

*« Calendar of Patent Rolls , 1467-77, pp. 245-8, 609, 610, 613, 617, 622, 630. 

*• Report on the Dignity of a Peer , iv. 976-9. 
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counties to Warwick’s brother, the marquis of Montagu, and on 
28 December another commission empowered Clarence, Warwick, 
Oxford, and Scrope of Bolton to raise men in the counties of 
Cambridge, Huntingdon, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Hertford for 
defence against the king’s enemies. 36 The work in Norfolk,Suffolk, 
and Essex seems to have fallen mainly, if not wholly, on Oxford’s 
shoulders, and on 18 February a warrant was sent in King 
Henry’s name to the treasurer and chamberlains of the exchequer 
bidding them pay one hundred marks to the earl, ‘ for his costes 
and charges that he hath and shalbere and susteyne for oure 
sake in the Countees of Norffolk, Suffolk, and Essex for the resteful 
rule of the same \ 37 

When on the evening of 12 March Edward attempted to land 
on the coast of Norfolk, near Cromer, Oxford was in Essex 
engaged in his task of raising men ; but his youngest brother, 
Thomas de Vere, was at hand, and it was he who, with the help of 
the country people, succeeded in frightening the king away. 38 
Two days later Oxford, unaware of what had happened, wrote 
from Hedingham in Essex 39 to his brother, acknowledging the 
receipt of a letter, ‘by which I understande the faithfull gwydyng 
and disposicion of the cuntre, to my gret cumfote and pleaser,’ 
saying that he intended to be at Bury on the following Monday 
with all the forces he could muster in Essex, Suffolk, Cambridge¬ 
shire, and other places, and from thence proceed into Norfolk or 
towards the north, in case Edward should ‘ aryve northwarde ’, 
and asking that three or four men be sent to meet and hold 
counsel with him at Bury. 40 

Edward, as we know, did ‘ aryve northwarde ’. On the 
very day, in fact, on which Oxford’s letter was written the 
king effected a landing at Ravenspur, and while he proceeded 
towards York the news of his coming spread rapidly through the 
country. On Tuesday, 19 March, the earl of Oxford wrote from 
Bury to four Norfolk men (no doubt those who had been chosen 
by his brother to meet him there) to inform them that he had 
credible tidings that the king’s ‘ gret enemys and rebellis, 
acompanyed with enemys estraungers ’, had landed in the north, 
and to command them to join him at Newark with as many men 
as they could ‘ goodly make \ 41 In the end not only did the 

“ Calendar of Patent Bolls , 1467-77 , pp. 251, 252; Rymer, Foedera, xi. 677. On 
20 February Oxford’s name heads a commission de walliis etfossatis in Essex ( Calendar 
of Patent Bells, ubi supra , p. 252). 

47 Warrants for Issues (Exchequer of Receipt), 49 Henry VI. The endorsement 
on the warrant shows that Oxford received full payment by assignment the same term. 

M Warkworth’s Chronicle , p. 13. 

•• Hedingham or (Hethingham) Castle belonged to Oxford and was granted by 
Edward to the duke of Gloucester some months later ( Calendar of Patent Bolls , 1467-77, 
p. 297). 

44 Poston Letters , v. 94-5. 41 Ibid . pp. 95-6. 
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Norfolk men meet the earl at Newark, but also the duke of Exeter 
and Viscount Beaumont with more troops, which had been raised, 
it would seem, in Lincolnshire. 42 It happened, therefore, that 
when Edward, having assembled a considerable army and 
advanced to Nottingham, sent out scouts or foreriders * to aspie 
and serche yf any gaderynges were in any place agaynst hym ’, 
the word brought back was that Exeter and Oxford were in 
Newark ‘ with great felowshipe \ Whatever his other faults, 
Edward IV never lacked personal courage, and on hearing the 
report of his scouts he set out at once for Newark. When within 
three miles of the town, however, he learned that his enemies 
had disappeared. According to the official Yorkist account of 
Edward’s recovery of his kingdom, Exeter and Oxford, when they 
learned that the king’s scouts had been seen near by, concluded 
that he was approaching with his entire army, and, not daring 
to risk an encounter with him, they fled from the town about 
two o’clock in the morning. 43 

From Newark, Exeter, Oxford, and Beaumont made their 
way into Leicestershire, hoping to effect a junction with Warwick, 
who, as soon as he heard of Edward’s arrival in England, had 
hastened into Warwickshire to collect troops. In the meantime, 
however, Edward himself advanced into Warwickshire, and upon 
his approach Warwick shut himself up in Coventry, refusing to 
fight. As Warwick declined to give battle, and as Clarence by 
this time had intimated his intention to desert him, Edward 
was able to spare a part of his men, and he sent a detachment 
towards Leicester which, meeting Oxford and his companions, 
put them to flight on 3 April. 44 The fugitives succeeded in 
joining Warwick in Coventry, and the Yorkists were of opinion 
that Warwick’s subsequent refusal to accept the offers of peace 
which Edward made was due to the pressure of Oxford and some 
others who were ‘ desposed in extrem malice agaynst the Kynge \ 46 

When Warwick marched from Coventry towards London, 
Oxford was still with him, and the unfortunate share the earl 
had in the battle of Barnet is familiar history. He and his men 
gained a momentary success at one end of the field which drove 
some of the Yorkists, with their enemies at their heels, as far as 
London, and gave rise to a report that Warwick had won; 
but when the pursuers, after stopping to indulge in a little plunder- 

u Historie of the Arrival! of Edward IV, p. 8. Beaumont is here described as 
Lord Bardolf, as he is in a commission issued by Edward on 7 December 1473 (Calendar 
of Patent Rolls, 1467-77, p. 418). 

49 Arrivall of Edward IV, pp. 7-8. 

44 See a letter written by Gerhard von Wesel of Cologne, Hans tree esse, ii 6, p. 416, 
and compare Mademoiselle Dupont’s edition of Commines’ Memoirs, iii. 283, and her 
edition of Wavrin’s Anchiennes Cronicques, iii. 288. 

44 Arrivall of Edward IV, p. 12. 
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ing, returned from the chase and Oxford led them back to the 
field their friends mistook the badge they wore, 4 a star with 
streams/ Oxford’s emblem, for King Edward's badge, 4 the sun 
with streams,’ and opened fire upon them. In consequence, they 
fled with a shout of 4 treason ! treason ! ’ and Oxford and his two 
brothers and Viscount Beaumont fled with them. 46 When next 
we hear sure news of Oxford he was in Scotland. 4 The Erie of 
Oxenford fled ’, writes the Yorkist chronicler, 4 and toke into 
the contrie, and in his flyenge fell in company with certayne 
northen men that also fled from the same Aide, and so went he, 
in theyr company, northwards, and aftar that into Scotland.’ 47 
The battle of Barnet was fought on 14 April. On the 28th the 
king of Scotland granted a six months’ safe-conduct for Oxford 
and forty other Englishmen. 48 

Among the Paston letters is a pathetic epistle probably 
written by Oxford to his wife, Warwick’s sister, just after the 
disaster at Barnet. 4 1 am in gret hevynes at the makyng of thys 
letter says the writer, 4 but thankyd be God, I am eschapyd 
my selfe, and sodenly departyd fro my men ; for I undyrstand my 
chapleyn wold have defrayed me ; and if he com in to the contre, 
let hym be mad seuer, &c.’ He also asks his wife to pay the bearer 
of his letter because he himself had been unable to do so, 4 but 
as I wass put in trest by favar of strange pepyll,’ and to send him 
all the ready money she could procure and as many of his men 
as could come, 4 well horsyd ’. Desperate as the situation seemed, 
however, the earl, if he was really the writer of this letter, either 
had not lost heart altogether or else was desirous of encouraging 
his wife, for he added : 4 Also ye schallbe of gud cher and take 
no thowght, for I schall brynge my purpose abowte now by the 
grace of God, Qwhome have yow in kepyng.’ 49 From no one, 
however, could the true meaning of the battle of Barnet be 
hidden, and the countess of Oxford fled to the sanctuary of 
St. Martin’s, in London. 60 

As Warwick had fallen at Barnet, and as the battle of Tewkes¬ 
bury, a few weeks later, was followed by the murder of King 
Henry’s son, the capture of Margaret of Anjou, and, ultimately, 
the death of King Henry himself in the Tower, Edward IV now. 
seemed to enjoy a good prospect of smooth sailing. Nevertheless, 
there were still dangers ahead, and again the earl of Oxford 
helped to make them. In April 1472 the archbishop of York, 
who had made his peace with Edward without much difficulty 
the year before and who, in spite of past events, seemed to enjoy 

46 Warkworth’s Chronicle, p. 16 ; Gerhard von Weael’s letter. 

47 ArrivaU of Edward IV, p. 20. 

44 Register of the Great Seal of Scotland, ii. 210. 

44 Paston Letters, v. 101-2. 60 Ibid. v. 137. 
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the royal favour, was suddenly arrested and accused of treason. 
The earl of Oxford by this time had gone from Scotland to France, 
and, apparently with the assistance of Louis XI, he had been 
making armed attacks of a more or less serious character on 
Calais. 61 What the earl was hoping to accomplish it is not easy 
to see ; perhaps he was merely trying to satisfy his desire for 
revenge by letting the French into Calais. But at any rate it 
was for seeking to give help in some way to Oxford that the arch¬ 
bishop of York was now put under arrest and sent as a prisoner 
to Hammes Castle. 62 

For a year after the archbishop of York’s arrest there is no 
mention of the earl of Oxford, and then abruptly he springs 
into great prominence. On 16 April 1473 Sir John Past on wrote 
to his brother : ‘ the Erie of Oxenfford was on Saterdaye at 
Depe, and is purposyd into Skotlond with a xij. schyppys. I 
mystrust that werke.’ And a month later he wrote again : 

I herd seye that a man was thys daye examyned, and he confessed that 
he knewe greet tresor was sende to the Erie off Oxenfford, wheroff a 
m le li. [£1,000] sholde be conveyed by a Monke off Westminster, and some 
seye by a Monke off Chartrehows. Item, that the same man schulde 
acuse C. gentylmen in Norffolk and Suffolk that have agreyd to assyst 
the seyd Erie at hys comynge thyder, whyche as itt is seyd, sholde be 
within viij. dayes afftr Seynt Donston, iff wynde and weddyr serffe hym— 
fflyeng tales. 56 

Some truth there was, in spite of Paston’s doubts, behind these 
flying tales, for though the week following St. Dunstan’s Day 
(19 May) passed without accident, just nine days after that saint’s 
festival Oxford actually landed at St. Osith’s, in Essex. He 
‘ teryed nott longe ’, however, as Paston stated in another 
letter, written on 3 June, for when the earl of Essex 64 and Lords 
Dynham and Duras ‘ rod to hym wardys ’ he took to flight. 
It was now reported that the earl was hovering about the isle 
of Thanet, * som seye wyth grett companye, and som seye with 
ffewe \ 66 

For some weeks Oxford continued to hang about the coast 
of England, capturing passing ships, 66 and acquiring ‘ grete good 
and rychesse ’, and then, suddenly, on the last day of September, 
he descended on the Cornish coast and seized St. Michael’s Mount. 67 

81 See the account of the victualler of Calais, 6 April 12 Edw. IV to 6 April 
13 Edw. IV, where mention is made of stores expended in resisting armed attacks 
by the French and the rebels of the king, in company with the earl of Oxford (Enrolled 
Accounts, Foreign Roll, 13 Edw. IV, m. J). 

“ Warkworth’s Chronicle, p. 25. M Poston Letters, v. 184, 186. 

84 Essex was paid £60 for his services (Tellers’ Roll, Easter, 13 Edw. IV). 

88 Paston Letters , v. 188-9. 

84 See, for example. Early Chancery Proceedings, bundle 48, no. 270. 

87 Warkworth’s Chronicle , p. 26. 
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The earl had not more than eighty men with him , 68 including his 
brothers, George and Thomas de Vere, and Viscount Beaumont; 
but the natural strength of the Mount and, what was more, the 
friendliness of the Comishmen, enabled him to maintain himself 
in his fortress without difficulty. 

Owing in part, perhaps, to the remoteness of Cornwall, but 
more probably to his absorption in other matters (the dukes of 
Clarence and Gloucester were now quarrelling), Edward left 
Oxford in undisturbed possession of St. Michael’s Mount for 
almost a month ; but at last, on 27 October, he commissioned 
Sir John Arundell, a man formerly associated with the earl as 
an auditor of the duchy of Cornwall, 59 Sir John Crokker, John 
Fortescue, an esquire of the body, Henry Bodrugan, a prominent 
Comishman who had married the widow of Viscount Lysle, 60 
and others to array his subjects in Cornwall, and the adjoining 
counties as well if necessary, and recover the Mount. 61 Sir John 
Arundell died two weeks after this commission was issued, 62 
and it was very likely owing to that event that the command 
of the expedition fell to Henry Bodrugan. A worse man, as it 
proved, could not have been found, for though, on the strength 
of his commission from the king, he collected ‘ great notable 
sums \ he appropriated them to his own use, if the state¬ 
ments of his enemies are to be believed, instead of spending 
them on the king’s business. 63 His siege of the Mount was scarcely 
more than a pretence. There must have been a little fighting at 
times, since, on 25 November, Sir John Paston reported that on 
one occasion the earl of Oxford ‘ issued owt, and toke a jentylman, 
and hant hym within ’, and that on another the earl had been 
shot and wounded ‘ in the verry fase ’ by an arrow ; 64 but 
certainly there was far more parleying than fighting. * And every 
day *, writes Warkworth, ‘ the Erie of Oxenfordes menne came 
doune undere trewis, spake with Bodryngham and his menne ; 
and at the laste the seid Erie lacked vytayle, and the seyde 
Bodrygan suffryd hyme to be vytailed.’ 66 In short it looked 
as if Bodrugan, like some other Comishmen, was not displeased 
to have the earl of Oxford for a neighbour. 

That Bodrugan was not doing his duty was perceived after 
a time by Edward, and on 7 December he issued a new com¬ 
mission for the reduction of St. Michael’s Mount, by which, 
though Bodrugan’s name was not omitted, the command of the 

*• Ibid.; Itinerary of William of Worcester , p. 122. 

“ Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1467-77 , p. 197. 

*• Rolls of Parliament, vi. 134. 

41 Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1467-77 f pp. 399-400. 

44 12 November (Inquisitions Poet Mortem, 13 Edw. IV, no. 26). 

44 Rolls of Parliament, vi. 139. 44 Paston Letters , v. 201. 

44 Warkworth’s Chronicle, p. 26. 
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siege was transferred to John Fortescue, and power was given to 
promise pardon to any persons in the Mount who declared their 
willingness to submit and take the oath of fealty, except Oxford 
himself, his three brothers, and Viscount Beaumont . 66 Having 
learned that the Comishmen were not to be trusted, the king also 
provided Fortescue with three hundred paid men, and sent some 
cannon and other artillery from the Tower for use in the siege . 67 
More than that, he dispatched William Fedyrston and Edward 
Brampton with four ships, 4 vitailed, habiled, and arraied with 
gonne powdre, bowes, arowes, strenges, and othre stuff conuen- 
able * at his expense, and with orders to 

abide and continuelly entende vpon the saide sege as nighe vnto the said 
Mounte as they shall mow, sauyng thaim selue from the sandes and 
perill of the lande, and doo all the hurte and noysaunce that they shall 
mowe doo, aswell vnto thaim that be within the said place as vnto the 
Kinges enemys and suche as wolde susteine, supporte, relief, or socoure 
the Kinges said Traitours and rebelles, in any maner wise as ferre as it 
shalbe possible to thaim. 

The indentures with Fedyrston and Brampton, which were 
drawn up on 20 November, provided that the two captains 
should serve the king for two months, beginning w ith 9 December, 
on which day the musters were to be taken, or for a still longer 
time if necessary, Brampton with one ship, the Garce , which 
was to carry 200 men, and Fedyrston with three, the Carican, 
of which he was master and which was to carry 260 men, the 
Cristofore of Calais , carrying 75 men, and the Mary of Calais , 
carrying 65 men. The wages Were to be 2s. 3 \d. a week for 
each man, and, as was customary, the king reserved for himself 
the third part of all 4 wynnynges of werre 7 —the third, that is 
to say, of each captain’s winnings and 4 the thirde of thirdes that 
eueryche of his [the captain’s] said retenue shalbe answering 
vnto him of thaire winnynges of werre during the time aboue 
saide, be it prises, prisoners, or preyes ’. Special exception was 
made, however, of traitors and rebels, who were to belong to the 
king alone, though he promised to make 4 resonnable aggremente ’ 
with those who captured them. 68 

Fortescue, as well as Fedyrston and Brampton, had been 
retained to serve the king for two months , 69 and he soon found 
that he would need all that time to complete his task. Bod- 
rugan was extremely angry when he learned that he had been 
deprived of the command, and probably that caused some delay, 

•• Calendar of Patent Roils, 1467-7? , p. 418. It would appear that Oxford’s third 
brother, Richard de Vere, was not really in the Mount, since he is not mentioned in 
the pardon afterwards granted to Oxford and his two other brothers. 

• 7 Tellers’ Roll, Michaelmas, 13 Edw. IV ; Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1467-77, p. 412. 

•• Exchequer Accounts, K. R., bundle 71. •• Tellers* Roll, ubi supra. 
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for it was not until 23 December that Fortescue actually began 
the siege in earnest. 70 Even then progress was slow, and Oxford 
showed no disposition to yield. 

For the most party every day eche of theme faughte withe othere, and 
the seide Erles menne kylled dyverse of Fortescu menne ; and som tyme 
whenne thei hade welle y-foughte, thei wulde take a trewis for one day and 
a night, and some tyme for two or thre dayes, &c. In the whiche trewes 
eche one of them spake and comaunde with other. 71 

Indeed the siege, though the odds against Oxford seemed so great, 
might have gone on indefinitely had it not been for the offers of 
pardon and promises of reward secretly made by Fortescue to 
the garrison. As it was, the earl discovered after a time that 
there were not more than eight or nine of his companions on whom 
he could rely, and seeing that he was in danger of being betrayed, 
and knowing that the ships of Fedyrston and Brampton cut 
off all hope of escape by sea, he finally decided to surrender on the 
best terms he could obtain. He sued for grace, and although 
\Fortescue had been strictly forbidden to promise pardon to 
ram, his brothers, or Viscount Beaumont, the king was too 
anxious to terminate the siege of St. Michael’s Mount not 
to be willing to make concessions. On 1 February, there¬ 
fore, the chancellor of England received orders to draw up a 
pardon, but of life only, for Oxford, his brothers, George and 
Thomas de Vere, one Thomas Clifford, and all other persons in 
the Mount, except Viscount Beaumont and one Richard Lau- 
marth. 72 Even now, however, there was so little certainty that 
Oxford would yield that Fedyrston was retained to serve the 
king with the Carican and the 260 men in her for another six 
weeks. 73 And, indeed, it was not until 15 February that the earl 
finally surrendered the Mount to Fortescue, who on entering it 
found that the besieged still had 4 vytayle enogh tylle midsomere 
after \ 74 

Oxford was carried to the king immediately after his surrender, 
as were also his brothers, Viscount Beaumont, and Thomas 
Clifford ; 76 and in a short time the earl was behind lock and key 
in Hammes Castle, where his fellow conspirator of other days, 
the archbishop of York, was already a prisoner. For the 4 costs 
and sustentation ’ of his new charge the lieutenant of Hammes, 


79 Warkworth's Chronicle , pp. 27, 71. 71 Ibid. 

71 Chancery Warrants, Signed Bills, file 1507, no. 4602. The pardon will also bo 
found in the Bolls of Parliament , vi. 149, but without date. 

79 He received £80 for the wages and victualling of his men for the six weeks 
(Tellers’ Roll, Easter, 14 Edward IV). A year later Fedyrston, with the Carican , 
was engaged in conducting the wool fleet from London to Calais (Exchequer Accounts, 
bundle 56, no. 8). 

74 Warkworth’s Chronicle , p. 27 ; cf. Poston Letters , v. 203. 75 Warkworth, l.c. 
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at this moment John Blount 76 but a little later James Blount, 
was allowed the sum of £50 Flemish yearly, payable by the 
treasurer of Calais in two equal portions in Easter and Michaelmas 
terms. 77 Out of this allowance the lieutenant, no doubt, was 
able to save something for himself, but the coming of his 
second lodger was soon followed by the departure of his first. 
It was one of the consequences, perhaps, of Oxford’s capture in 
February 1474 that the archbishop of York was granted a pardon 
on 11 November following 78 and allowed to return to England, 
where he died, of a broken heart it is said, a year and a half later. 
For Oxford himself, however, there seemed to be no hope of 
liberation. A year after his surrender he and his two brothers 
were attainted, and all their lands and goods declared forfeit 
to the king ; 79 and his wife, though she succeeded in obtaining 
a general pardon for herself on 17 March 1475, 80 was reduced to 
such poverty that, according to Fabyan, 81 she had nothing to live 
upon ‘ but as the people of their charites wold gyue to her, or 
what she myght get with her nedyll or other suche conynge as 
she excercysed ’. 

At this distance of time the seizure of St. Michael’s Mount 
seems a foolish, purposeless proceeding, and Warkworth, after 
telling how it ended, remarks, ‘ and alle was donne by ther 
oun foly ’. Could we believe that Oxford was fighting for Henry 
Tudor in 1473-4, as we know he did later, in 1485, the St. Michael’s 
Mount expedition would then have plenty of point and meaning ; 
but unluckily there is nothing to show that he had been holding 
communication with the earl of Richmond, and not once is 
Richmond’s name mentioned in connexion with his strange 
enterprise. Rather, the inference to be drawn from the Paston 
letters is, that if Oxford was acting in the interest of any one 
but himself that person was, or was at least suspected to be, 
^^Busband of his wife’s niece and Warwick’s former colleague, 
duke of Clarence. And certainly it is a coincidence worthy 
that in the last Clarence’s struggle Oxford’s name 

appears. In a letter which Sir John Paston wrote to his 
jfc on 23 June 1477, just a month after Clarence’s tools, 
tt and Stacy, were hanged at Tyburn, he says: ‘Item, 
ady off Oxenfforth lokyth afftr yow and Arblaster bothe. 

Yen oh Hull, 13 Edw. IV in. - ,s: On 3 May 1476 the lieutenancy of Hammes 
if< for twenty years t*> .John Blount, by this time become Lord Mountjoy, 
ica pounl jointly > atent Rolls, 1467-77, p. 591), but it was James 

rho administered the office. 

oUed Accounts, Fon ign Roll, 17 Edw. IV, m. B; also 21 Edw. IV, m. B. 

r of Patent Rolls , 1107- 77 , p. 470. 
i of Parliament, vi. 144 seqq. 

WL of Patent Rolls, 1467-77 , p. 507. 

Wcfc, p. 063. 
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My Lord off Oxenfford is nott comen in to Inglonde that I can 
perceyve, and so the goode lady hathe nede off helpe and cowncell 
howe that she shall doo.’ 82 Fenn, when editing the Paston letters, 
appended to this passage a note saying : * John de Vere, earl of 
Oxford, was at this time a prisoner in the Castle of Hammes, in 
Picardy ; what expectation there was of his coming into England 
at this time I know not.’ And even Dr. Gairdner was unable 
to do more than reprint Fenn’s note. An explanation, and an 
interesting one, can be found, however, and it is that, although 
Oxford was still safe inside Hammes Castle, one who claimed to 
be he, the first of a series of impostors who were to bring no little 
trouble to England in the coming years, had set up his banner 
in Cambridgeshire or Huntingdonshire. The pseudo-earl found 
enough followers, apparently, to cause some alarm, but his course 
was soon run. On 23 November 1477 King Edward wrote to 
the treasurer and chamberlains of the exchequer : 

For asmoche as our trusty & welbeloued William Alyngton the yonger, 
Squier, to oure great pleasure in his office of Shirref of the Counties of 
Cambrigge and Huntingdon in the yere laste passed hath endevoired 
hym self and taken in the said Counties, as wele oon persone calling hym 
self Erie of Oxon, as other great felons in the said Cuntre, to his great 
labour, costes, and charges, and to the appeasing and laying aparte 
great inconveniences that might likely haue folowed therof, we therfore 
woll and charge you that ye deliuere vnto the same William vj li. of 
redy money as next shall come vnto youre handes or elles ye do make 
vnto hym suffisaunt assignement or assignementes of the same vj li. by 
tayll or tailles to be taken of vs by waie of reward withoute any prest or 
other chaTge in any wise to be sette vpon hym therfore. 83 

In February 1478 Clarence’s life came to an end in the Tower, 
and thenceforth no man dared to raise a hand against Edward IV. 
By this time Oxford had spent four weary years in Hammes 
Castle, and Clarence’s execution seems to have brought him to 
the verge of despair. Some time in the spring or early summer 
he jumped from the castle walls ‘ and in to the dyke to the 
chynne ’, whence, however, he was pulled out and led back to 
his prison. Some said it was an attempt to escape, but the more 
general opinion seems to have been that the earl meant to drown 
himself. 84 Five years Edward continued to reign after Oxford 
leaped into the dike, and all that time the unhappy earl was still 
in Hammes Castle. On 26 April 1479 the countess of Oxford, 
who may have been suspected of complicity in her husband’s 
effort to break from his prison, obtained another general pardon, 85 
and at last, on 16 February 1481, the king, taking pity on her 


•* Paston Letters, v. 289. 

88 Warrants for Issues, 17 Edw. IV, 23 November. 

84 Paston Letters, vi. 2-3. 84 Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1476-85, p. 157. 
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poverty, granted her an annuity of a hundred pounds during 
her husband’s lifetime . 86 Towards the earl himself, however, 
Edward showed no sign of relenting. Nor did the accession of 
Richard III to the throne seem to promise Oxford any relief. 
On 10 March 1484 Richard renewed the countess’s annuity, 
allowing it to run from the day of his accession ; 87 but he too 
kept her husband in Hammes Castle, where James Blount 
continued in charge as lieutenant. Nevertheless, though the 
future still looked dark for Oxford, his long imprisonment was 
really drawing to an end. 

After the failure of Buckingham’s rebellion a number of the 
leaders in it succeeded in joining the earl of Richmond in Brittany, 
and forthwith they began to lay new plots against Richard III. 
The Breton court was not, however, a safe place for the conspira¬ 
tors, since Pierre Landois, the most influential minister of Duke 
Francis II, was in favour of accepting the offers Richard made 
to secure the surrender of Richmond into his hands, and about 
the beginning of October 1484 the earl and his friends fled to 
France. 88 The news that Richmond had left Brittany in¬ 
creased Richard’s anxiety not a little. As long as the earl 
had remained at the court of Francis II there was some chance 
of obtaining possession of him. At the court of Charles VIII, 
on the other hand, he was hopelessly safe ; for Richard’s relations 
with Charles, although there had been some negotiations tending 
towards a truce, 88 were far from friendly; so far from friendly, 
in fact, that in August the warden of the Cinque Ports had 
been directed to make proclamation that the king was credibly 
informed that his adversaries of France intended to do all ‘ the 
noyance ’ they could to such places beyond the sea as were under 
his obeissance, and that the inhabitants of the Cinque Ports 
must make themselves ready to come to his assistance as soon 
as they were notified by him or his council that Calais or any other 
place within the Pale was in danger of being besieged. 80 

Richmond’s presence in France added to the probability of a 
French attack on Calais, and Richard thought of the earl of 
Oxford, shut up in the neighbouring castle of Hammes. If 
Calais was in danger, so was Hammes, and there was no manner 
of doubt that Oxford would open the gates of his prison to the 
French if he could devise any means of doing so. Richard decided, 
therefore, to get Oxford out of harm’s way by having him brought 
over to England, and on 28 October he sent from Nottingham 

•• Calendar of Patent Rolls , 1476-85 , p. 264. " Ibid. p. 460. 

M Gairdner, Richard III (1898), pp. 167-70. 

•• Ibid. pp. 171-2. 

M See a warrant delivered to the chancellor of England on 14 August, 2 Richard III.. 
Chancery Warrants, Signed Bills, file 1631, no. 6753. Cf. Rymer, Foedera , xii. 231. 
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Castle, a warrant under his signet to the bishop of Lincoln, 
chancellor of England, saying : 

forsomoche as we at this tyme sende ouer our trusty servaunt William 
Bolton, yoman huissher of oure Chambre, 91 with oure lettres directed to 
oure trusty servaunt and Squier for our body, James Blount, Captaigne 
of oure Castel of Hammes, to delyuere to the said William Therle of Oxen- 
ford, and to see him surely conveyed to the see syde, and not to departe 
before he see him shipped, we, for the discharge of the said James, hertly 
pray you that, in all goodly hast after the Receipt of thise, ye doo make 
vndre oure grete seale suffisaunt lettres for the discharge of the said 
James in that behalue and the same delyuere to the said William, to 
whom we wol ye yeue ferthre credence. And thise oure lettres shall be 
your suffisaunt warrant anempst vs for the making, sealing, and delyuering 
of the said lettres to the said James soo to be direct. 92 

Bolton must have gone to Hammes with the letters intrusted 
to his charge, but the earl of Oxford was not conveyed to the 
seaside or shipped to England. By this time, as we know, he had 
made a friend of Blount, who, instead of handing him over to the 
yeoman usher of Richard’s chamber, chose to give him his liberty 
and accompany him to France to join Richmond. Now therefore 
that he has escaped from his prison and thrown in his lot with 
Henry Tudor we may say farewell to this earl whose forty-two 
years of life had been so full of vicissitudes ; for the story of his 
subsequent relief of Hammes Castle, besieged by the garrison of 
Calais, and of the important part he played a few months later 
in the expedition to England which ended in Richard’s death and 
Richmond’s elevation to the throne has been too often told to 
need further repetition, and the account of the later and happier 
years of his life, which extended into the reign of Henry VIII, 
belongs to the province of the Tudor historian. 

Cora L. Scofield. 

• l Richard had granted Bolton two petty offices in March of this year (Calendar 
of Patent Rolls , 1476-86, p. 429). 

** Chancery Warrants, Warrants under the Signet, file 1392. Although the year 
is not given in this warrant, it can belong only to 1484, for while it is true that Richard 
was at Nottingham Castle in October 1483 as well as in October 1484, in the former 
year he left it by the middle of the month to put down Buckingham’s rebellion. 
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T HE beginning of the sixteenth century has received in Russia 
the name of ‘ period of troubles ’ (Smutnoje Vremja). The 
old dynasty of the Rurikovichi had died out in 1698, but there 
was a deeper reason than its extinction for the great disruption 
of the Muscovite state. This was the social and economic 
crisis, which had arisen in the reign of Ivan the Terrible, and had 
produced a decline of agriculture and acute conflicts between 
the different class interests of the population. 

In twelve years three tsars had mounted and left the Russian 


throne ; and in 1610, after the third tsar, Vasily Shuisky, had 
been forced to retire to a monastery, the country found itself 
without a ruler. One part of the nobility had recognized as its 
tsar Vladislas, the son of the Polish king, and had opened to the 
Poles the doors of Moscow. The Swedes, under the pretence of 
friendly help, had taken Novgorod and were masters in that 
rich commercial city. A usurper, called the false Dimitry, was 
camping near Moscow and gathering around him some of the 
nobility and armies o cossacks and peasants. 

This time of d sorganization led to a curious English 
project, concerning the possible candidature of James I to the 
Russian throne. The idea of choosing a tsar from abroad was 
Iready familiar to the minds of many Russians. In 1593 
1 the boyai had apparently thought, in case of Tsar 
Jfoodor’s death, of offering his throne to the Austrian archduke 
Maximilian. Being hostile to the regent, Godunov, they were 
y candidate who could be opposed to him 
iTs&r Feodor were to die without an heir. In 1606 one 
ambassado of Tsar Dimitry had secret negotiations 
Hitli the Polish king, as to the desire of some of the 


Russian nobilitx to recognize his young son Vladislas as the 
Bar ; some years later the Polish prince, as we have seen, was 
Bjported by a numerous political party in Russia. In 1610, 
m the deposition of Tsar Vasily, the principal boyars took 
oath to choose a rider from abroad. The failure of the three 
■■Russian tsars had succeeded for a time in extinguishing 
> strong national feeling of the Russian nobility. If the mis- 
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doings of Poles and Swedes in Russia in the following years had 
not aroused among the middle classes an acute patriotism and 
a firm decision to take in their hands the destiny of their father- 
land, Russia might have passed through a period of foreign 
rule, and an English candidate might have been opposed by 
a Polish or a Swedish one. 

A packet of State Papers, entitled * Russia II ’ and preserved 
in the Public Record Office, contains on fo. 183 a document 
endorsed ‘ A briviate uppon which grounds I did all ways dessiar 
the Kings letters \ It is a copy of a letter written by Captain 
Thomas Chamberlain, who went to Russia in 1609, in the army 
of more than 16,000 Swedish, French, Scottish, and English 
mercenaries which Charles IX of Sweden had sent to Tsar Vasily 
Shuisky at his request. 

Captaine Thomas Chamberlayne beeinge imployed into Sweaden and 
dyvers other captaines under the commaunde of Sir James Spence their 
Colonell some twentie years since. The regiment beeinge sixe hundred 
horse and eighteene hundred foote, wich were dispatched by the Kinge 
of Sweaden at Stockholme in the latter end of the yeare for Russia, under 
the commaund of Endred Home beeinge their generall in Russia, and under 
his commaund wee never received anie paie, some smale matter for our 
companies, wee did manie good service unto the Emperor Swiski before 
wee ever sawe Pontus de la Garde or his armye, and anie other generall 
wee knewe not untill the daie beef ore wee were overthrowne. Pontus 
had gotten much wealth, and Horae, whoe had sent it away secretlie 
for Sweaden, before this iourney was a foote ; they knoweinge, if this 
ioumey had prospered, they should never have gotton off with there 
parsons or theire wealth, for it is an ancient custome of the Russians never 
to lett anye straungers wich serve them in theire warrs to returne into 
theire countreys againe. 

All the straungers wich served in this armye was stranglie used and 
abused, they were bought and sold by Pontus de la Garde and Horne, 
as horses are in Smythffeld, all wich was kept from us untill after our 
overthrowe, wich happened unto us by the generall unworthienes and base 
dishonest pollicie, they runninge away themselves in parson without 
anie cause, and layed the aspercian uppon the strangers, to avoyed there 
falts with the Kinge theire master; but in theire retreat homewards it 
seemes that both they and theire master had some designe that it should 
bee soe, for they seized uppon Navigrode 1 and that province and hold 
some part thereof to this very day. 

Att the tyme of our defeat wee had noe retreat within fiftie English 
miles, and I verylie thinke that our generalls did desire that most of the 
strangers should bee cutt off, onelie some fewe to serve theire tumes 
for theire retreat homewards, for otherwise theire care and forme of there 
disiplme should have bin much better then it was, for they suffered there 
troopes to opresse the people of the countrey as much as the enemye did. 

1 Novgorod. 
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Att my comeinge home out of Russia I presented unto Kinge James 
of blessed memory the whole Empire of Russia, the revenewe of wich 
Crowne is eight millions of pounds sterlinge per annum. Sir John Merricke 
and Sir William Russel was sent over commissioners unfo the nobillitie 
of that nation, whome were composed to gather in an armye, and did 
propound from the Kinge of great Britanie that his Magestie would bee 
theire Emperor and protector, wich they in generall did imbrace with 
much thankfullnes and sent there ambassador with great presents unto 
the Kinge to negociate all things with his Magestie for the further con- 
firmacion thereof. 

This beeinge a service* of the greatest consequence wich was ever 
presented unto this Crowne since wee were a nation, I had bin imployed 
as a commissioner with M r Mericke then, and M r Russel, had not God 
vissited mee with a very great sickenes, and this was it wich made Sir 
John Mericke a knight and ambassador twice afterwards into Russia. 

I never sought for recompence from his Magestie, more then his gracious 
Royall letters unto the Emperor for the recovery of my entertainement 
due unto me, and nowe latlie for a lycense of corne, all wich was uppon 
iust grounds, and nothing out of his Magesties coffers or revenewe. 

What hath anie man to doe, as M r Steward, or anie other privatt man, 
but onely his Magestie and your Lordships to calle mee unto anye accompte 
for his Magesties gracious favours unto mee, it seemeth very strange unto 
mee. 

The proposicions tuchinge this service is to bee founde in Sir Robert 
Cotton his Lybrarie, comenge into his hands amongst my Lord of North- 
amptons papers, unto whome I gave the proposicion after I had presented 
it unto the Kinge, whome referred mee and it to my Lord of Somersett, 
Sir Henry Nevill and Sir Thomas Overbury. 

This document is not dated, but must have been written in 
1631, as the writer’s petition for a ‘lycense of corn contained 
in the same packet, bears the date 31 July 1631. 2 

The ‘ proposition ’ mentioned in the letter passed into the 
library of Sir Robert Cotton and seems to have disappeared, 
but two copies of it exist : one also in the Cottonian Library, 
Nero B. xi, ff. 382-4, and the other in the same packet of 
State Papers which contains the letter by Chamberlain. The 
text printed below is taken from the latter manuscript. 

3 That the safety and wealth of this island dependeth principally upon 
the shipping thereof I suppose there will be no question. And consequently 
that there is not any thing fitter to be taken into the considderacion 
of this state, then the waies and meanes to maintaine and increase our 

* Endorsed: 1 To the right honorable the Lord Viscount Dorchester, Principall 
Secret*rye of State....’ In the same packet we find also a document without date 
endorsed: * An opinion of Captain Thomas Chamberlayne tuchinge the state of Russia 
to bee presented to my Lord of Dorchester, containing a description of Russia. 1 

* Endorsed in a different hand: ‘ Propositione of the Moscovits to render them 
subiects to the Kinge of England.’ 
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navigation; for as that increaseth our number of shippes, and able sea 
men will be augmented, which is our strength, and our commerce will 
be inlarged, which breedes our wealth. Therefore, having my mind 
allwaies Jtant upon such desseins, as may conduct to the honnor and benefit 
of the King and his people (which in true reason of state can never be 
severed) ; and having by conference with Sir Thomas Smith, govemour 
of the Moscovie Company and that hath bin ambassador there (a man 
very painfull and industriows in all publike services and that hath merited 
very well of this state), and with som other merchants that have 
continewed long in that country, fallen into considderacion of a proposi¬ 
tion, which yf yt be imbraced, may be very advantageous to his Magestie 
and this whole Kingdom in both those respects, I will be bold out of my 
zeale and duty to present yt unto his Magesties vieu, humbly beseeching 
his gracious and benigne acceptacion and pardon for my presumption. 
The miserable and distressed estate of the people of Moscovia is well 
knowen for these VIII or IX yeeres past to be such, as not only their 
Royall race and blood, but in a manner all their nobilitie are extinguished, 
a greate part of their country towards Poland spoyled, burned, and possessed 
by the Poles ; another part towards the dominion of Swedeland usurped and 
detayned by the Swedens under pretence of assistance ; the people them¬ 
selves without a head and in greate confusion, able inough to make resis¬ 
tance yf they were hartened and well directed, yet, as they are, willing and 
even by necessitie compelled to cast themselves into the armes of som 
prince that will protect them, and to subiect themselves to the governement 
of a strainger, seeing they have none left of their owne fitt to undertake 
yt. This desperate estate of theirs made them condiscend to receave 
the King of Polands son for their prince, upon condicion that he should 
live amongst them, which the Poles at the first accepting, and there¬ 
upon getting Mosco and som other places quietly into their hands, and 
afterwards refusing to performe yt, the Russes revolted and beseeged 
Mosco with 100,000 men and, for any thing is yet knowen, are still before 
yt. This made them likewise offer themselves since unto the King of 
Sweden, who, instead of helping them, hath possessed himself of a good 
part of their country. And now, finding nothing but hostility from 
Poland and unfaithfullnes from Sweden, the Northern parts of that 
Empire, which are yet entire and free from any touch of warre, but not 
from the apprehension and feare of yt, having had long commerce with 
our nation to the mutual benefit of both, and by long conversation growen 
into a liking of our natures and condicions, and especially invited by 
the fame of his Magesties greate wisdom and goodnes, doe much more 
desire to cast themselves into his hands then any other. And to that 
purpose they had conference with the Agent of the English Company 
there this last sommer (as himself hath told me) and would have sent 
ambassadors hither to his Magestie, at the returne of the last fleete, yf 
the Agent durst have given them any hope or incouragement, that they 
should have prevailed in their desire. 

This part of the country, as yt lyeth farthest from the daunger either 
of Poles or Swedens, so is yt most opportune for us and fittest for our 
trade; for from the Archangell, where wee unlade and loade our com- 
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moditties (which hath a small castle to defend yt) there is a good passage 
by the river Dwina to Collmegor, 4 a towne not fenced, but situate in an 
island easily fortified ; and from thence to Ustuge, in all about 400 miles. 
Betweene these two townes there falleth into the Dwina an other river 
called . . . (?), 5 into which are derived manny other smaller rivers navigable 
out of the countries of Permia and Siberia extending as farre as the greate 
river Ob. All which convey downe greate store of sables and other 
ritch furres and of buffe hides to a towne called Usoole and so to the Dwina, 
which are after vented into forrain countries to a greate vallue and yeeld 
very much benefitt by the customes. At Ustuge, leaving the river Dwina, 
you enter into an other river called Sowcona, by which there is passage 
to a towne called Totma, and from thence to Vologda in boates of sundry 
burdens from 40 tonne to 150 tonne; from Vologda there is no passage 
by water to Yeroslawe, but by land about 150 miles, and at Yeroslawe 
you meete with the greate river Volga which emptieth yt self neere Astracan 
into the Caspian sea, and carrieth vessels of 1000-1500 and 2000 tonne. 

The passage from the Archangell to Vologda upwards is performed in 
5 or 6 weekes, but down the streame yt requires not above 10 or 12 daies. 
So likewise downe the streame from Yeroslawe to Astracan you passe 
in 20 daies, but to returne yt will require sixe weekes. 

Upon the river of Volga there stand these citties: Yeroslawe, Noisnove- 
grod 6 Cassan 7 and Astracan, whereof the two last are strongly built and 
well fortified and furnished with good store of brasse ordnance; and 
Noisnovegrod walled with a brick wall besides a castle of bricke, Yero¬ 
slawe hath a castle of earth and wood and a rampier of earth. In Vologda 
there is a castle of stone built by John Basilius, and in all the townes 
before mencioned, aswell upon the Volga as other rivers, there are severall 
customes paid, which amount to a very greate vallue, in so much as the 
customes upon the river Volga alone, the trade beeinge no greater then 
now yt is, are estimated at 60000 pownds a yeere and better for salt and 
fishe only. 

The commoditties, which our marchants now bring us out of this 
part of the country, are: flax, hempe, cordage, pitch, tarre, tallow and 
masts (necessary materialls for our navy), furres of all sorts, wax, hony, 
bever for hatts, hides both of oxen, kine and buffes, sope ashes, oyles both 
of linseede and hempseede, caveare etc. 

And they vent thither of our commodities: cloth died and dressed 
heere, tinne and lead in a proporcion to serve those partes only. 

So then as yt is now yt must needes be concessed to be a trade very 
beneficiall to this Kingdom and which we can not want, without much 
inconvenience to this state, venting as yt doth yeerely in our commodities 
to the vallue of 40 m. [40000] pownd at the least, which would otherwise 
lye upon our hands, and bringing in the most necessary things, that our 
state hath neede of for the service and maintenance of our navy, for 
which we must otherwise stand at the curtesie and mercy of the King of 

4 The correct spelling is Kolmogori. 

5 An illegible geographical name, probably incorrectly spelt; perhaps the river 
meant is Vichegda. 

• Nijni Novgorod. 7 Caz&n. 
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Denmarke, whensoever he shall please to shutt up the passage of the 
Sound. 

But when we shall considder, how easyly a farre greater proportion of 
our cloth, tinne and lead may be immediatly vented downe the Volga 
and by those other rivers to all those remote partes of the East and 
Northeast, which have now no commerce with us but through manny 
handes, and what returne will be made of all the rich commoditties of 
the East, which now we have by the way of Turkey, at a deere rate and 
with infinite hazard of pirats and ennemies, especially yf we should have 
any difference with Spaine (as happelv wee may have before wee looke 
for yt), wee may assure our selves, that yf we can by any meanes setle and 
establish an assured trade that way, yt will not only proove more wealthy 
and beneficiall for this state then any other, but allso that in time this 
Kingdom will becom the staple of those easterne commodities, from whence 
they may be dispersed into France, Germaine, the Low Countries and 
Denmarke to the greate ymployment of our shipping and the notable 
increase of his Magesties customes both inward and outward. 

Therefore, yf there were nothing ells considerable in this point but 
utility, yet were yt motife inough for his Magestie and this state to imbrace 
the defence and protection of this people, upon such condicions as may 
both secure and cawtion the libertie of trade wee have there allready and 
open yt further as is before propownded. But as the benefitt of most 
things is better discerned carendo quam fruendo, so yf we enter into con- 
sidderacion, what mischeefe will ensue unto us, yf that people beeing 
abondoned by us, should either be overrunne by the Poles or give them¬ 
selves to any other prince or state, we shall find, that as utility invites 
us, so necessity and reason of state inforceth us not to neglect but to 
imbrace this opportunity. For to begin with the Poles, yf they should 
possesse this country, that Kang beeing affected to us allready, linked by 
match and strict dependance with the howse of Austria and governed 
by the Jesuites, what can wee expect but a revocation of our privileges, 
by which wee now inioye the sole trade there without custome, and the 
graunt of them to other, as namely to the States, who allready have 
treated with him and made large offers for yt, upon the presumption 
only, that he is likely to conquer that country ? And yf the States should 
obtaine that trade from us, either at the King of Polands hands, or by 
undertaking the protection of that people upon our refusall (as ques- 
tionles they will, and doe allready take yt into their thoughts), doe not 
wee thinke, that they beeing a politike and industrious state, will make 
som notable use of yt for the strengthening of their owne navy and 
infeebling of ours (who now only stand in competicion with them for 
strength of shipping), that so they may becom sole arbiters and masters 
of the sea ? And yf they can by this meanes allso draw unto them that 
wealthy trade of the East, will not so much riches and so much power, 
accompaned with such active vigilancy, becom formidable and dangerous 
in a short time to all their neighbours ? Popular states, we know, are 
commonly adverse to monarchies, and by reason their bodie never dieth, 
which pre8erveth them from any sensible chainge, their councells are ever 
uniforme, and their pursuits constant: wich is the reason, that such 
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estates have over growen by the defects and oversights of their neighbours, 
upon which they attend and watch dilligently to take all advantages that 
be offered them. Therefore yt is fitt for us not to neglect this arising 
clowde, but to foresee the storme before yt fall, for, as they are now, they 
must and will be our freends, but yf wee suffer them to growe to greate, 
they will easyly forget, by whome they have bin fostered in the infancy 
of their fortune. 

From all these reasons, aswell of apparant utility on the one side, as 
evident danger on the other, I draw this conclusion, that yf his Magestie 
may have an offer of the soverainty of that part of Moscovia, which 
lyeth betweene the Archangell and the river Volga, with the tract along 
that river to the Caspian or Persian sea, or at least the commaunds and 
protection of yt, with libertie and assurance of that trade, yt will be the 
greatest and happiest ouverture that ever was made to any King of this 
realme, since Columbus offered King Henry VII the discovery of the 
West Indies. By which example, yet fresh in our memories, wee may 
be admonished not to be overwary, when such faire propositions are made 
us, according to that saying of the Italian : meglio e farsi et pentirsi die 
starsi et pentirsi , or much rather according to that sentence in Eclesiastes : 
he that ohserveth the wind shall not sow , and he that regardeth the clowdes 
shall not reape. 

Now for the probabilitie, that either the protection or soverainty of 
that country wilbe offered to his Magestie, yf the people may see any 
hope that he will accept yt, I have touched yt somwhat before. But 
whether of them will be fittest for his Magesties to intertaine, and upon 
what condicions with many other circumstances depending thereupon, 
will be a second considderacion, and proper to be handled, yf his Magestie 
incline to the generall. And therein I will be bold likewise to offer my poore 
mite of advise, yf yt please him to dispence with my boldnes in this, and 
to commaund mee any further. But for the present I thinke yt necessary 
to free this proposition from misunderstanding and to prevent an obiection 
that will suddainly occurre to any mans ymaginacion. I know very well 
the difficulties and wants in his Magesties estate at this time are such, as 
make him unfitt to undertake any matter of charge, and I find it to fall 
out in ordinary experience that wise men are forced often times to forsake 
bargaines of greate advantage for lack of meanes sufficient to compasse 
them, without to much incombring their estate. Therefore, yf this 
proposition were of that condicion, I would not thinke yt reasonable to 
be offered or fitt to be intertayned by his Magestie at this time. But this 
is alltogether of an other nature, and yt is not intended that his Magestie 
should be put to advance any greate matter of charge before hand, but 
that which is desired is shortly this : 

That his Magestie would be pleased to give authority unto som discreete 
person, one or more, that may goe thither with this next fleete in May to 
treate with that people, yf they shall desire yt, and to conclude with them 
upon such condicions, either for the soverainty or protection, as shall 
be given them in charge by his Magesties instructions; whereupon the 
Moscovites may likewise send Ambassadors hither, at the returne of the 
fleete in September next, to confirme the treaty, and in the meane time 
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prepare to put into the Englishe companies hands there so much treasure 
and commodities, as will defray the charge of the arming and transporting 
the number of men that they desire. And so the men to be sent over in 
May after, and the merchants to defray the charge with that which is 
deposited in their hand. And the like course to be observed from time 
to time, yf they desire any supplies. For the securing of the men that shall 
be sent over, and what townes or castles shall be put into their hands, and 
what order shall be taken for their paye and victualls, is considderable 
among the condicions of the treaty, together with manny other parti¬ 
culars, that will be most proper to be debated, when the generall is inter- 
tayned. Therefore now I will only ad thus much : 

In this proiect there is no iniustice or wrong to any men, nor any 
breach or streining of treaties concluded with any other prince or state. 
Contrariwise there is in yt (in my opinion) much glory to his Magestie, 
much charity towards those oppressed people, with whome wee have had 
long commerce, much pollicy in regard of the increase of our shipping and 
trade, which must needes augment both our strength and wealth, and 
(to conclude) much happines promised thereby to his Magestie and this 
whole Kingdom. 

Commercial interests seem to have played the chief part in 
the proposal here set forth. In the sixteenth century English 
merchants had made large profits in Russia, and on many occa¬ 
sions had shown an ardent desire to see England enter into 
a political league with the Muscovite state. The appearance of 
candidates to the Russian throne from abroad was a danger to 
their commercial interests, and this might easily suggest to them 
that the best way to protect English commerce in Russia was to 
place that country in political dependence upon England. As 
for the Russian feeling in the matter, the document admits that the 
Muscovites held a conference with the agent of the company, 
and would have been disposed to send ambassadors to England 
if they could have been assured of Kang James’s readiness to 
undertake their protection. But, though the English candidature 
had been accepted by some people in Russia, it could scarcely 
become as popular as the Polish one. For Vladislas, it was 
agreed, was to leave Poland, to embrace the orthodox religion, 
and to live in Russia. 

The English company travelling over the north passage had 
its factories in Arkhangelsk, Kolmogory, Vologda, Yaroslavle, 
and some other places. The zone of the English influence was the 
north of Russia, the present provinces (gubemii) of Arkhangelsk 
and Vologda. In these commercial territories the English were 
especially known, and their activity had been favourable to the 
prosperity of Russian trade. Though there was an ‘ English 
house ’ in Moscow and English ambassadors regularly visited 
the capital, the English in this great city, which astonished 
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Londoners by its dimensions, were only one among many nations. 
Other foreigners before them had traded with Russia by way of 
Narva and the Baltic, but the English company had been the first 
to discover the north way to the empire by the White Sea, and to 
travel down the Volga to the Caspian with the view of establish¬ 
ing trade with Persia. In the remote northern provinces the big 
properties and great nobles were rare. They were chiefly in¬ 
habited by small proprietors, soldiers of the garrisons, merchants, 
monks, and peasants, these last being oftener fishermen or hunters 
than agriculturists. During the period of troubles this demo¬ 
cratic population had shown a gift for self-government, and had 
firmly supported the party of peace and order. After 1610, 
when different candidates were supported by different parties, 
these remote and peaceful provinces, always in danger of a 
Swedish or Danish invasion, might easily turn to the idea of an 
English candidate. At a time when Novgorod had accepted 
a Swedish prince as its separate ruler, the north might easily 
think of placing itself under the sovereignty or protection of 
James I. 

The copies of the ‘ Proposition 5 are not dated, but it seems 
to have been drawn up in 1612. It appears from a further 
document, that in the spring of 1613 instructions were given for 
two English ambassadors to repair to Russia and discuss the 
project there. Probably the proposition had been made by 
Chamberlain in 1612, after the autumn ships came back to 
England ; it had been considered during the winter of 1612-13, 
and in the spring of the latter year an attempt had been made 
to make overtures to Russia for its realization. 

Both the documents printed above are copies, and may be held 
to form an insecure basis for establishing a new and delicate 
historical fact. But fortunately a third document exists in the 
handwriting of Sir Julius Caesar, chancellor of the exchequer 
and a terwards master of the rolls, which mentions the project as 
something actual. It is a detached leaf of paper, now included 
among the Caesar Papers (Lansdowne MS. 142, fo. 395 8 ). The 
parts which concern our subject run as follows : 


Muscovia, 14 April 1613. 

proiect touch[ing] Muscovia, the North part offered to the Kings 

protection. 

]. Whether it wilbe really offered ? 

2. Wheather fit to bee accepted ? 

Kings estate in money, 

The Kings means to keap it, 

The Kings use of it, 



* It is not mentioned in the catalogue of the Lansdowne manuscripts. 
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What ielousy may growe from the n[orthern] Princes, if the King take 
uppon him the soverainety, 

Or take uppon this their petition, 

Or enter into the league defensive ? 

The first the best. 

Call for the copy of the points and instructions 


The port of Archangele in Muscovia, 

See the map of Muscovia ; 

Whether fit to fortifie that port with a 1000 English. 

The Muscovites have already subiected themselves to the commaund 
and govemement of the King of Polands sonne, but he hath brok with 
them. 

The Swethen hath likewise abused them and deteineth divers of their 
townes in his owne right. 

The Athenian rule, that a man must not bee too confident in the friend¬ 
ship of a necessiteive people. 

What quality were those who made this offer, imperatores belli or 
cives ? 


The instructions given for the merchants employed in this busines, 
Sir Merick 9 and M r Russel, 10 19 April 1613. A copy of them in the 
Counsell chest. 

These instructions have unfortunately not been discovered. 
We only learn, from a note found among the State Papers 
Domestic, 11 that the king was full of a scheme for sending an 
army to Russia and ruling that country by means of a deputy, 
and was sanguine of success. It should, however, be observed 
that since the time of Queen Elizabeth England had learned to 
deal with the Muscovites very cautiously, and the English 
ambassadors sent to the tsars often received double instructions— 
official and secret. James I seems to have adopted this course. 
There exist official instructions for the ambassadors. 12 These 
mention only that the king, eager to support the commercial 
English privileges in Russia, gives to John Merrick and William 
Russel power to treat with such persons in Russia as do at this 

* John Merrick was the son of William Merrick, a member of the Muscovy company 
since 1555. He had been taken as a boy by his father to Russia, where he had lived 
in the factories of the company. In 1584 he was agent in Yaroslavle ; in 1592, in 
Moscow ; in the beginning of the seventeenth century, governor. Some of his letters 
are preserved in Moscow in the Archives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and are 
printed in my History of the Commercial Relations of Russia with England (Istorija 
torgovikh snoshenij Rossii s Angliej), i, appendix, nos. 22 and 23. 

1# William Russel was a prominent member of many of the trading companies; 
in 1612 he became director of the Muscovy company; in 1618, treasurer of the English 
navy. 

u Cal. of State Papers , Dorn ., 1611-18 , pp. 181-2 ; London, April 29. 

“ Rymer, Foedera (Hague ed.), vn. ii. 193, May 1613: 4 De communicando et 
tractando cum Imperatore Russiae.’ 
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present govern and represent the body of that state, concerning 
the new privileges and other things, and authorizes them to deliver 
and receive sufficient writings and instruments, stating that 
whatever they shall promise will be approved and ratified. This 
caution proved of value. When the English ambassadors arrived 
in Russia a new tsar, the first Romanov, had been elected in the 
preceding March ; but the news of these changed conditions did 
not reach England until August. 13 Merrick and Russel were 
wise enough not to mention the secret instructions they had 
received ; they offered to the new tsar the congratulations of 
England and returned home in the autumn. On 17 October 
following an ambassador from Tsar Mikael was received in 
England, 14 and the relations between the two countries were 
undisturbed. The Romanovs were in fact probably ignorant 
that an English king had been for a short time their rival. 

Inna Lubimenko. 

,a State Papers, Russia, ii, fo. 206: letter of Thomas Smyth to the viscount of 
Rochester, written in London, 28 August 1613, and informing him of the reception 
of a letter from Merrick and Russel announcing the election of Mikael Romanov. 

14 Cal. of Stale Papers, Dom., 1611-18 , p. 203,17 October. 
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Frederick the Great and England , 

1756-1763 


Part II 


T HE Seven Years’ War is remarkable for the tentative 
openings of some of its campaigns. This peculiarity may 
be traced to the underlying but widespread conviction that the 
new groupings of the powers must soon give place to ‘ the old 
system in which France, Prussia, the south German states, 
and Sweden, with the fitful support of Turkey, made head against 
England, Austria, Russia, and the Dutch republic. In the winter 
months of 1759-60 overtures were made with a view to the detach¬ 
ing of France or Russia from Austria. Frederick, regarding the 
union of Bourbons and Hapsburgs as essentially unsound, sought 
to sow distrust between them, and, deeming his war with Russia 
to be the result of the empress Elizabeth’s private pique, urged 
England, whose influence at St. Petersburg was still considerable, 
to bring that court to reason. The precarious health of Elizabeth 
and the Prussian tendencies of her successor, the Grand Duke Peter, 
made it prudent to play a waiting game in the east and to shower 
blows on Bohemia and Moravia. As we have seen, the failure 
of the dash at Vienna in June-July 1758 disposed Frederick 
towards peace ; and he urged England to redouble her exertions 
at St. Petersburg. The task of the British ambassador, Sir 
Charles Haribury Williams, though facilitated by plentiful 
supplies of money from London and Berlin, was far from easy. 
As he informed the British minister, Holdemesse, 4 persons and 
passions govern this court ’; and long residence alone qualified 
an ambassador to understand, still less to foresee, its vagaries. 1 
Frederick believed that the retirement of the Russian army, even 
after gaining successes, resulted from reports as to Elizabeth’s 
ill health or the waning influence of the French at her court. 

On his side, Holdemesse pointed out the excellent effect that 
would be produced if Frederick would allow the Princess Royal 
of Saxony, then at Dresden nearing her confinement, to leave 
that almost beleaguered city and go to her brother, the elector 
1 Williams to Holdemesse, 30 August 1757: Russia 65. 

VOL. XXIX.—NO. CXIV. S 
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of Bavaria, at Munich. So gracious an action would tell power¬ 
fully at St. Petersburg, Warsaw, and Munich * Frederick refused, 
alleging her active hostility during the last Austrian attack, but 
doubtless because her presence and that of her relatives at 
Dresden was some guarantee against a severe bombardment of 
that city by the Austrians if they again attempted its recapture 
for the Polish-Saxon monarch. Holdemesse also recommended 
Frederick to meet half-way overtures recently made by that ruler, 
and thereby placate Elizabeth. Mitchell replied from Breslau, 
on 21 January 1759 in a 4 most secret ’ dispatch, that those offers 
were perhaps insincere ; but the chief difficulty in the way was 
the indispensable preliminary, the evacuation of Saxony by 
Frederick; for that land yielded him in exactions and imposts 
fully 6,000,000 crowns a year (about £1,000,000) besides a certain 
number of recruits. On 13 February, Holdemesse again expressed 
the hope of bringing Russia to a state of neutrality, but he begged 
Frederick to assist by humouring the king of Poland. Before the 
arrival of that dispatch at Breslau the Prussians had begun their 
raids eastwards against the Russian magazines at Posen and else¬ 
where, burning or carrying off com enough to support 50,000 
troops during three months, thereby hindering the enemy’s 
operations but ending all hope of a pacification. On 14 March 
Frederick thanked Mitchell for the British exertions at St. Peters¬ 
burg, and regretted that they were now too late to prevent another 
campaign ; this he would conduct on defensive principles. If it 
went against Austria and Russia, the influence of England would 
then take effect. 

At present, as the death of Ferdinand VI of Spain seemed 
imminent, he urged the court of St. James’ to win over 
his (Ferdinand’s) successor, destined to become Charles HI. 
The character of Charles being very ambitious, should they not 
allure him, now reigning at Naples, by favouring the partition 
Austrian domains in Italy, the Milanese and Tuscany, 
n the Spanish Bourbons and the house of Savoy ? For, 
ederick, with his cheery cynicism, 4 1 can dispose of other 
persons’ lands, as well as they of mine ’. Knyphausen, in London, 
elaborated the plan and explained it to the British ministers and 
to Coccei, the Sardinian envoy. The latter guardedly approved, 
the .Milanese being a prize long coveted by the house of Savoy ; 
1 * e British government, always intent on preserving the 
status quo , at once waived it aside. 3 

Another scheme, which reveals the divergence of British 
and Prussian policy, related to the Sublime Porte. To pit that 
midable power against Austria and Russia had long been 

* Holdernease to Mitchell, 2 January 1759 : Prussia 7X 

* Dispatches of 14, 25 March, 20 April 1759 : Prussia 7X 
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the trump card of the enemies of the two empires; and, when 
convinced of the futility of diplomatic efforts at St. Petersburg, 
Frederick sought to urge the Turks to warlike courses. The 
opportunity was not unfavourable ; for Porter, British envoy 
at Constantinople, wrote to Mitchell on 3 April describing the 
annoyance of the sultan at the recent conduct of France and her 
allies. The Porte, while acting according to the advice of Great 
Britain, would not strike at the hostile league unless the court 
of St. James’ guaranteed its possessions or admitted it formally 
to the Anglo-Prussian alliance. 4 Mitchell, unable to understand 
parts of the letter, showed it on 20 May to the Prussian Cabinets- 
secretar, Eichel, from whom he learnt that Rexin, Prussian am¬ 
bassador at Constantinople, had received very encouraging assur¬ 
ances of the desire of the Divan to recover the Banat from Austria. 
Rexin and Eichel saw the need of proceeding warily; for the 
Turks, when once roused, did not ‘ act by way of demonstrations ’ 
but went all lengths. The Porte would join Prussia if England 
agreed to act as principal in, and guarantor of, the new league ; 
and the Turks could then detach Sweden from the hostile con¬ 
federacy. Frederick, in a conversation with Mitchell on this topic, 
admitted that a treaty with Turkey at that juncture would be 
worse than useless ; but if hostilities continued into 1760, it would 
be absolutely necessary in order to enable him to meet the greatly 
superior numbers of his enemies. In that case (asked Frederick) 
could not England’s accession to the Prusso-Turkish treaty be 
kept secret ? And if the secret came to light, he himself would 
bear all the blame. Such a treaty must be vague, merely on the 
basis of uti possidetis. Mitchell added that Frederick, then at 
Landshut, counted the hours for the arrival of the British reply. 
It was unfavourable. On 12 June Holdemesse pointed out 
the grave inconveniences of an alliance with Turkey, especially 
as it would indispose Spain and Naples against England and 
Prussia. Besides, if the Turks so much desired the recovery 
of the Banat, they would strive for it without outside help. 6 
Thus a second time in the early half of 1759, the cautious 
conservatism of the British cabinet thwarted the schemes of its 
restless ally. 

In view of the divergence of interests now more than ever 
apparent, and of factious intrigues in London against the con¬ 
tinental war, Rnyphausen and Michel on 8 June 1759 suggested 
to their master the desirability of the two powers summoning 
a congress with a view to a general peace. 6 Doubtless they knew 
the pacific trend of his thoughts ; for, as we have seen, after the 
failure of his rapid move towards Vienna at midsummer 1758, 

4 Porter to Mitchell, 3 April 1759 : Prussia 73. * Ibid. 

• Frederick, PoliU Corresp. xviii. 33. 
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he expressed his weariness of war. Further, at Landshut, on 
19 May 1759, he urged Mitchell to suggest to the British govern¬ 
ment the desirability of its concluding a separate peace with 
France, adding that Pitt was an honest and firm man, and 
would see justice done to Prussia. 7 On receipt of his ministers’ 
note from London, he wrote to George II in the same sense, and 
received a favourable reply. 8 For, in truth, George cared nothing 
for Canada and was beyond measure annoyed at the devastation 
of Hanover by the French. In his view the conquest of Canada was 
chiefly desirable as assuring a political possession which might, at 
the peace, be exchanged for German territories that would round 
off his beloved electorate. Newcastle, always timid, desired peace 
in order to avert financial difficulties looming ahead, as well as 
to terminate the fear of a French invasion. Pitt almost alone 
would brook no thought of a premature peace. He saw that the 
menace of invasion was Choiseul’s last resource for saving Canada 
and other French possessions ; but, while pushing on the mari¬ 
time enterprises, he did not oppose the suggestion of a congress. 
The death of Ferdinand VI of Spain and the accession of his warlike 
brother, Charles, complicated the situation ; and, as it happened, 
the somewhat threatening offer of mediation sent to London by 
the new king in the autumn was dexterously waived aside 
by Pitt on the ground that England and Prussia were about to 
summon a congress with a view to a general pacification. This 
was the purport of Pitt’s dispatch of 2 November 1759 to the earl 
of Bristol, British ambassador at Madrid. In it he described the 
Spanish offer as * in itself sufficiently embarrassing, and rendered 
still more so by the very undefined and varying manner of con¬ 
veying it ’. He also referred the whole question ‘ to the con¬ 
summate lights of His Catholic Majesty how very premature 
and rash it would be, before the final conclusion of the campaign, 
to form, even to ourselves, an idea of the conditions of a future 
peace ’. 9 These sentences, penned a fortnight after the arrival 
of the news of the capture of Quebec, reveal the exultation of Pitt, 
even before the receipt of tidings of the last triumph of that 
annus miraJbilis , Hawke’s victory off Quiberon. That event struck 
a chill to the heart of Charles, who deferred all decisive action 
during two years. 

The events of the year 1759 curiously reversed the former 
relations between Great Britain and Prussia. The disasters 
which befell Frederick at Kunersdorf (12 August) and Maxen 
(20 November) stood in sharp contrast to the British successes 
at Minden (1 August), Quebec (13 September), and Quiberon 

7 Chatham Corresp. i. 407. 

■ Frederick, Polit. Corresp. xviii. 341; Newcastle MS. 32892. 

• Pitt to Bristol, 2 November 1759: State Papers, Foreign, Spain 160. 
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(20 November). The change of fortune since 1757—the year of 
Rochefort and Kloster-Zeven, of Rossbach and Leuthen— 
reduced Frederick from the position of superiority to one of 
inferiority; but the British ministers refrained from reflections 
likely to wound the pride of their ally. His first thought on 
hearing of Wolfe’s victory at Quebec was that it would bring 
peace ; for France, the paymaster of the hostile league, must 
now come to terms. 10 Already she had halved her subsidies to 
the smaller German states and could not meet the increasing 
demands of Vienna and St. Petersburg. 

Meanwhile Frederick sought to repair in part the loss of the 
14,000 Prussians who surrendered at Maxen by recalling his con¬ 
tingent, 12,000 strong,which had hitherto assisted Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunswick against the French in Westphalia. Great Britain 
raised her troops in that quarter to a total exceeding 10,000 in 
the year 1759, and on 1 September 1760 Ferdinand reported 
that they numbered 20,761 out of a grand total of 96,694. u In 
the month of May 1760 Frederick had recalled 1900 Prussian 
horsemen serving under Ferdinand, a step deprecated by that 
commander, and strongly censured by George II. 12 The position 
in West Germany was indeed serious, for the loss of Canada and 
most of her colonies enabled France to concentrate her forces 
on the conquest of Hanover, in the hope of thereby recovering 
Canada, &c., at the peace. Pitt and his colleagues discerned the 
danger, and took the measures we have described in order to 
avert it. Incidentally they had the effect of guarding Frederick’s 
right flank and rear during his unequal struggle with the two 
empires. 

But the chief hope of the Prussian monarch lay in the con¬ 
clusion of a separate peace between England and France such 
as would bring the latter power to a state of complete neutrality 
in the continental war. In the autumn and winter of 1759 he 
took steps to advise this course of action. His hand is clearly 
discernible in the letter written to Pitt by Prince Ferdinand at 
Marburg on 11 January 1760. After recounting the loss of 
fully half of Frederick’s regular troops in the campaign of 
1759, and setting forth the danger that must ensue both to 

See, too, Prince Ferdinand’s letter to Pitt, 25 October 1759, in Chatham Cor reap. 

L 446. 

11 Chatham MSS. Of the grand total only 85,581 were then effectives. 

11 Ibid., Pitt to Ferdinand, July 1760. On 11 August Ferdinand replied: *... II 
me semble que jamais l’arm6e de France n'a 6t6 plus complete ni mieux pourvue de 
toutes choses qu’elle Test cette anndc-ci; et je crains qu’on n’ait trop m6compt6 
4 cet 6gard. J’ajouterai volontiers que, quant 4 moi, je m’y suis t romp A’ He adds that 
even the arrival of the British guards does not relieve him from grave anxiety. 
Napoleon (Correap. xxxii. 229) considered that the French army in Germany in 1761 
was far superior to that of 1757, but badly led in both years. 
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Frederick and himself* if the Russians should reappear, he adds 
these words : 

Je sais que vous ne pouvez regarder, Monsieur, d’un meme point de 
vue TAngleterre et 1’Allemagne, mais il y a cependant des int^rets com- 
mims ; et je pense que si les deux rois 18 succombent en Allemagne, l’Angle- 
terre en recevra le contrecoup. Si Ton peut faire la paix avec la France 
avant l’ouverture de la campagne, je suis persuade que l’Autriche pliers. 
Si non, l’etat des affaires en Allemagne sera le plus critique du monde. 
Je crois que vous etes occupy k present k prendre vos mesures pour la cam¬ 
pagne prochaine. Je vous prie tres-instamment de faire reflexion que 
S.M.P. ne peut plus seul resister k l’Autriche et k la Russie ; et que, si les 
Autrichiens ou l’armee de l’Empire attaque les fitats de S.M.B. et de ses 
allies, l’armee alliee ne sera absolument plus en etat de faire face aux 
Francis. II seroit bien a souhaiter de faire avec ceux-ci la paix, puis- 
qu’elle d6cideroit absolument de la [sic] sort de 1* Allemagne; mais, comme 
j’ignore si les interets de l’Angleterre n’exigent pas de continuer la guerre 
avec la France, il seroit k souhaiter qu’on put faire une diversion k la maison 
d’Autriche, sans quoi il sera d’une impossibility absolue, je ne dis pas de 
oonserver les avantages qu’on a eus jusqu’4 present de ces cotes-ci, mais 
de se soutenir seulement contre toutes ces grandes puissances liees en¬ 
semble. 

S.M.P. me previent, par une lettre du 6 du courant, qu’Elle va me 
renvoyer le Prince Hereditaire avec ses troupes. Elle me demande, 
cependant, de les laisser en Saxe sur les frontieres de la Hesse. Si la 
paix se fit avec la France, cela se pourroit, et seroit meme avantageux; 
mais je ne puis m’y preter s’il faut songer a faire encore une campagne, 
puisqu’il importe alors trop d’etre rassemble k temps, et de s’arranger 
de m£me k aller de bonne heure en avant de l’ennemi. (He ends by stating 
that this frank statement is the outcome of his complete confidence in Pitt. 14 ) 

It is fairly certain that Frederick preferred a separate peace 
between England and France to a general pacification settled 
by a congress. His original proposal of the latter solution was 
almost certainly due to the advice of his ministers in London 
and his desire to strengthen Pitt’s hands against the party 
clamouring for peace. 15 During the early summer of 1759, perhaps 
even later, he hoped for some change in the situation such as the 
death of the empress Elizabeth or an invasion of the Banat by the 
Turks, which would alter Russian policy and enfeeble the Hapsburg 
power. It is needless to describe the complex incidents which 
prevented the summoning of a congress. After her success at 
Maxen, Austria resolved to continue the war; and Russia followed 

18 i. e. Frederick II and George II. Pitt in former times had vehemently opposed 
any continental entanglements on behalf of Hanover. 

14 Chatham MS. 90. Parts only of this important letter are quoted by Waddington, 
iii. 601-2. 

14 Ruville, Pitt, ii. 237, 281. After Kunersdorf, Frederick renewed the suggestions 
for a congress. See his Polit. Corresp. xviii. 592. 
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suit. 16 Kaunitz also brought so much pressure to bear upon 
Choiseul that the latter, during the negotiations for a separate 
peace with England, stipulated the exclusion of Prussia. To this 
the British government refused its assent, and the negotiations 
came to an end in May 1760. On 19 May Frederick wrote to 
Knyphausen expressing his satisfaction at their conclusion, and 
hoping that the British government would no longer be duped by 
Choiseul. 17 

The results of the campaign of 1760 were less unfavourable 
to Frederick than those of 1759. His lucky escape at Liegnitz 
on 14 August and the costly victory near Torgau on 3 November 
saved him from ruin ; and France, Russia, and Austria were by 
this time very much exhausted by the war. Not long after the 
last reverse Maria Theresa confessed to the French ambassador 
her desire for peace. Choiseul advised that Elizabeth should 
make proposals for a general pacification. Rumours of these 
various moves came to the ears of Frederick and Pitt, thus leading 
to further negotiations. It is generally believed that the accession 
of George III, on 25 October 1760, speedily brought about a 
change of front, and that his favourite, the earl of Bute, soon 
began to intrigue for peace in order to facilitate the overthrow 
of Pitt. This version is incorrect, as will shortly appear. 
The desire for peace was far stronger in the breast of Frederick 
than of George, who sent congratulations couched in the most 
friendly and hopeful terms on the victory at Torgau. In his 
reply of 26 November Frederick expressed the hope of still 
doing much for the common cause ; but on the same day he 
warned Rnyphausen and Michel of the certainty of ruin if the 
war continued through the year 1761. The only means of salva¬ 
tion were, either to detach France or Russia from Austria, or 
to excite the Turks against the latter power. He urged his 
ministers to sound the British cabinet on the subject of peace. 18 
On 19 December he wrote again, stating that France was ‘ le grand 
mobile 9 of the hostile league, from which she ought to be detached 
by the agency of Great Britain. The court of St. James’ had 
doubtless decided on the colonial acquisitions which it must 
retain, and the basis of peace could soon be arranged. He adds 
these words: 

Je me fie & la parole d’un roi [George III] et k ces sentiments fermes, 
nobles et g6nereux dont son Ministere m’a donne tant de preuves dans 
le coutb de cette guerre, et k la bonne foi d’une nation k laquelle on peut 

Russia, 68. The renewed British overtures for a Russo-Prussian entente were 
rejected on or just before 15 December 1759 (n.s.). But on 27 January 1760 Holder- 
nesse urged Keith to make further efforts and authorized him to spend £20,000, or 
move, for this purpose. All was of no avail. 

17 Frederick, Pclit . Correrp. xix. 356. “ Ibid. xx. 118, 120. 
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reprocher plutot d’avoir fait trop d’efforts en faveur de ses allies que de 
les avoir jamais abandonnes ou trahis. 19 

Unfortunately, the Prussian envoys in London (doubtless 
from a desire to make the best of a weak case) used expressions 
in their note to Holdemesse which elicited a sharp rejoinder, 
sent to Mitchell on 16 January 1761. 20 After explaining that the 
Prussian ministers were changing ground as to the question of 
a negotiation, he proceeds as follows : 

You will please to remember that every pacifick overture whatsoever 
during the course of the present war has arose (sic) from the King of 
Prussia himself, and has been listened to on the part of England on account 
of the difficulties the King of Prussia had to struggle with, and the necessity 
that Prince represented himself to be under of endeavouring to dissolve 
by negotiation a league which it was hardly possible for him to resist. 
The truth of these reflections, and the imminent danger to which the 
King of Prussia was exposed, first induced the late King (and His present 
Majesty has adopted the same maxims) to give ear at all to the notion of 
a separate peace, as a means of extricating the King of Prussia from 
difficulties otherwise insuperable. France seemed, last year, inclined 
enough to enter into negotiation. But those pourparlers were ended by 
the strong Declaration made at that time by the Prussian Ministers. 21 
The King of Prussia cannot but be sensible that the burthensome part of 
the present war is what relates to Germany. The King admits the utility 
of which that war is to England, by the useful and powerful diversion 
it makes of the force of France, and that, while that Power is equally 
engaged in it, that part of the war is, at least, as burthensome, in propor¬ 
tion, to the enemy of England as it is to England herself. It is almost 
unnecessary to mention that other branches of the war, tho’ expensive, 
are perhaps not uneligible (sic) to the nation, seeing the profit that is made 
by the almost total annihilation of the trade of France, and the great 
probability there is, by the decided superiority of H.M.’s force at sea, that 
many valuable conquests might still be made upon the enemy, so as to 
reduce her to seek for peace, from an inability of carrying on the war. 
This, without exaggeration, is a true state of the situation of England 
in the present moment. 

Let us now consider what it would be upon the supposition of a separate 
peace, attended with an auxiliary charge to the King of Prussia ; and it 
will appear that England foregoes the part of the war most immediately 
advantageous to herself, and destructive to her constant and now beaten 
enemy, and would remain with the dead weight of all the succour given 
to the King of Prussia (a measure of all others the least palatable in 
England), and that, at the risk of exposing the Electorate of Hanover to 
enemies perhaps as formidable to that part of H.M.’s dominions as France. 

“ Frederick, Polit. Corresp. xx. pp. 156-9. 

,# Holdemesse to Mitchell, 16 January 1761: Prussia 77. 

11 A declaration that France must, in the event of a peace, observe complete 
neutrality towards Prussia. 
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Yet, notwithstanding these striking reflections, H.M. is so convinced of 
the fatal consequence of suffering the King of Prussia to be overrun, 
that, from true policy, as well as a religious adherence to good faith, H.M. 
is willing to forego advantages, and to bear, as far as practicable, great 
burthens, for the noble purpose of saving his ally and preserving the future 
independence of Europe. But in every step that is taken, we must never 
lose sight that the notion of a separate peace with France is no otherwise 
adopted by the Court of England, than as it may be the means of saving 
the King of Prussia. 

Holdemesse then demurs to the statement in the Prussian 
note that Frederick was ready ‘ k se preter aux vues de l’Angle- 
terre 9 ; for the reverse was the case, 22 as any treaty would be 
made on his behalf. No answer had been given to the British 
question on what conditions Prussia would desire England to 
conclude a separate treaty with France. An explicit reply is 
requested ; but Frederick is warned that England cannot supply 
to him all the German troops now in her service ; 23 for such a 
step would make her a principal in the war against the two 
empresses. She will, however, grant to him pecuniary succour 
to a reasonable amount. 

At Leipzig on 3 January 1761 Frederick assured Mitchell that 

he had no objection to England’s attempting to make a separate peace 
with France, provided it could be done upon reasonable and secure terms. 
Those he mentioned [says Mitchell] were, that France should accept 
of a perfect neutrality—evacuation and restitution of the possessions 
they have in Westphalia, withdraw their army from Germany, and engage 
to give no assistance directly or indirectly of men or money to the Empress- 
Queen or any of her allies further than the 24,000 men or the value of them, 
as stipulated in the Treaty of Versailles. 24 

As to England’s succour to Prussia, he said: 

It belongs to the King [George III] to determine what succours he will 
give, which, I hope, will be considerable enough to be a real assistance, 
and such as may make an impression upon the Courts of Russia and Vienna 
so far as to lead them to think of peace. 

He then hinted that an army of 48,000 men under the 
command of Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick could make head 
against the army of the Empire, joined by the 24,000 French 
auxiliaries. 26 

“ Frederick, on 29 January 1761, laughed at these * critiques grammaticalea *, but 
blamed Knyphausen for the misunderstandings with the British government ( Polit . 
Corresp. xx. 203-5; see, too, p. 256). 

** See Frederick’s demand, ibid. pp. 175-7, amounting to 40,000 men at least, or 
5,943,093 crowns a year. 

“ That of 1 May 1756 (Koch and Scholl, i. 334-5). 

*• Mitchell to Holdemesse, 3 January 1761: Prussia 77. On 31 January he wrote 
that the demand of all the German troops under Ferdinand was erroneous. 
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Frederick during several weeks declined to make any more 
explicit statements ; and the British government considered those 
already before it too vague to admit of diplomatic action. Mean¬ 
while, towards the close of March, the hostile powers proposed the 
assembly at Augsburg of a congress for the discussion of a general 
pacification. 28 When asked by Mitchell his opinion as to the 
sincerity of France and Austria in this proposal, Frederick 
replied that they must be sincere, for they were ruined by the 
war and Austria could not collect her taxes. He added 

that the separate peace between France and England must serve as the 
basis of the whole ; that, so soon as their differences were entirely settled, 
those two Powers, concerting together, might agree upon the preliminary 
articles for a general peace, which the other belligerent Powers must 
accept of, and thereby put an end to a war destructive to mankind, and 
which has already lasted too long. In the course of conversation the Bang 
of Prussia dropt that he had wrote (sic) to his Ministers in England to desire 
that a general Armistice might be proposed by the King; but as he did 
not insist upon it nor say anything to support the hint he had thrown out, 
I thought proper to say nothing upon the subject. 

On 13 May Mitchell wrote accusing the Prussian ministers in 
London of having misstated the opinions of the Prussian monarch, 
who ardently desired an armistice including all the belligerents. 
In order to strengthen his case at the congress, Frederick now 
signed a treaty with the Sublime Porte, which, he said, would 
make his enemies rue their action. Nothing came of this treaty 
but general ridicule. 27 

In the negotiations of 1761 Pitt, as is well known, insisted on 
the surrender by France of her fishery rights off Newfoundland ; 
and Choiseul, rather than give way on this point, turned to Spain, 
now eager to enter the arena for the purpose of maintaining the 
balance of power in North America, which she asserted to be 
a leading aim of the treaty of Utrecht. The French claims on 
Prussia were also deemed excessive, and the British cabinet, 
which on 25 July and 18 September submitted all the important 
papers to Frederick, finally, by a unanimous vote, rejected those 
demands as incompatible with his interests as well as with those 
of Great Britain. 28 On 3 October Finckenstein expressed his 
satisfaction at the conduct of England and believed that it would 
meet with the approval of his sovereign. Such proved to be the 
case. Frederick further stated that the miserable condition of 
France must soon bring her again to sue for terms from the 

u Frederick, Polit. Corrtsp. xx. 288-9 n. 

tT Mitchell to Bute (who had succeeded Holdemesse), 13 April, 13, 25 May, 11 
July Prussia 77. 

*• Bute to Mitchell, 18 September: Prussia 79. 
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court of St. James’s, which he was sure would guarantee his 
interests, even at the cost of restoring one or two islands to 
Prance. 29 But already an important change had taken place 
at Westminster. On 9 October Pitt resigned office in conse¬ 
quence of his insistence on an immediate rupture with Spain. 80 
His successor, Lord Egremont, was a nonentity who generally 
seconded the earl of Bute, successor of Holdemesse in the northern 
secretaryship. 

It is generally assumed that George III and Bute were desirous 
of ending the war as soon as possible ; but the evidence in the 
British, archives tends to modify this statement. On 9 October 
Bute informed Mitchell that the change on that day would make 
no difference whatsoever in British policy with regard to European 
affairs : 

His Majesty being absolutely determined, since the rejection of those 
moderate and equitable terms of peace which he had offered to France, 
to push the war against that Crown with all possible vigour and activity, 
as well by land as by sea. That in this view orders are given for the levy 
of four new regiments, which we expect to see complete by March 1, which 
will be immediately followed by a farther levy, that the whole may be 
equivalent to ten or fourteen thousand men. 

He adds that Rodney will sail with a strong squadron to the West 
Indies. 31 Five weeks later the house of commons passed a patriotic 
resolution in support of the war. 

But difficulties now thickened fast. The Austrians captured 
Schweidnitz on 1 October. Hesse declared her inability to furnish 
any more recruits. The Russians were closely besieging Stettin 
and Colberg. Worst of all, Spain did not respond to the somewhat 
friendlier tone pervading the British dispatches after Pitt’s 
resignation, but, on the arrival of her treasure-ships, adopted 
a threatening attitude. The probability of a rupture with Spain 
may be alleged as the only excuse for not sending a British 
squadron to the Baltic. Its arrival would certainly have saved 
Colberg, which had to surrender on 16 December. Five weeks 
before that mishap news reached London which portended 
hostilities with the court of Madrid. On 19 November Egremont 
wrote to the earl of Bristol, at that city, expressing great surprise 
at the haughty language of the Spanish government, so different 
from its amicable assurances in September. England would never¬ 
theless carry on her negotiations with Spain ‘ with a coolness 
which no provocation can disturb and a firmness which no menace 
can intimidate ’. In a ‘ most secret ’ dispatch of the same date 

*• MitcheU to Bate, 3 October: Ibid.; Frederick, Polit. Corresp . xxi. 18. 

•• See D. A. Winstanley, Personal and Party Government , pp. 66-77, where full 
justice is done both to Pitt and Bute. 

11 Bute to MitcheU, 9 October 1761: Prussia 79. 
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Bristol is warned to leave Madrid at once unless that court 
explicitly disavows the intention of joining France. On 11 Decem¬ 
ber these assurances were refused, and all possible efforts were 
taken to prevent Bristol, who was then ill, from leaving Madrid 
for the coast. On 4 January 1762 Great Britain declared war 
against Spain. 32 The rupture with a great power which had 
a large navy and an army of nearly 100,000 men necessarily 
placed England on the defensive. Clearly she would have to 
defend her old ally, Portugal, from a Spanish invasion. In fact, 
as Choiseul had foreseen, the resources of Spain would enable her 
exhausted allies to struggle on with the war during one cam¬ 
paign or perhaps even two campaigns. 

These complications tended seriously to weaken the Anglo- 
Prussian alliance, as appeared in Bute’s dispatch of 27 November 
to Mitchell, then at Magdeburg. He warns him that the article 
binding the allies to make no separate peace or compact, save by 
mutual consent, must be excluded from the forthcoming subsidy- 
convention, * forasmuch as the situation of affairs in Europe, 
and His Prussian Majesty’s in particular, is so greatly changed 
since the former convention between the two Crowns that the 
tying-up of our hands in that manner may prove extremely 
inconvenient and dangerous ’. He then suggested a further 
consideration of the succour which Great Britain might still 
furnish to Frederick, even if she made a separate peace with 
France ; and he stated that it would be in money only, and would 
not exceed 6,000,000 German crowns. 33 Frederick, on receipt 
of similar tidings from his ministers in London, instructed them 
to show no chagrin at this critical development, 

oil nous ne sommes pas les maitres de choisir et de negocier sur cela . . . 

II faut bien que nous nous contentions, le cas existant dont il est question, 
d’une assistance pecuniaire, parce que, sans cela, nous risquerions de perdre 
tout k fait ces gens, qui feraient leur accommodement sans se soucier 
beaucoup de nous. 34 

On 19 December Mitchell stated that, in case of an Anglo-French 
rapprochement , Frederick would insist on the restitution of his 
domains in Westphalia then occupied by the French. On 
8 January 1762 Bute agreed to furnish the annual subsidy of 
£670,000, but strongly urged Prussia to make peace; for 
England’s first duty now was to save Portugal. A little later 
Mitchell reported that the rupture with Spain was deemed 
fatal to the hopes of peace in Germany. 

But now there came news from the east which portended 
triumph for Prussia and ruin for Austria. The accession of 

** State Papers, Foreign, Spain 164. 

** Bute to Mitchell, 27 November, 1761: Prussia 78. 

* 4 Frederick, Poltt. Corresp. xxi. 109. 
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Peter III to the Russian throne on 6 January 1762 (n.s.) led 
speedily to the suspension of hostilities with Prussia. On 
23 February he issued a declaration restoring all conquests 
recently made from Prussia and calling on the enemies of Frederick 
to make peace. This change of front induced the Prussian king 
to slight the British connexion and to prepare a scheme for the 
eventual partition of the Austrian dominions. The rumours of 
a Russo-Prussian alliance at once aroused distrust at West¬ 
minster. On 23 February Bute warned Mitchell that Knyphausen 
and Michel refused to give assurances as to the pacific aims of 
Frederick and seemed intent only on securing the British subsidy, 
a subject which his majesty was taking into careful consideration. 
On 26 February Bute warned Knyphausen and Michel that 
the British subsidy ‘ dut plutot aider a la conclusion de la paix 
qu’&r la continuation de la guerre \ Distrust was increased by 
a letter to George III, in which Frederick declared that Maria 
Theresa could not make peace until she was in fear for her 
hereditary states. George, in reply, stated that a communication 
of Frederick’s future plans ought to precede the payment by 
England of the customary subsidy. The secrecy maintained by 
Frederick as to his dealings with the tsar formed the burden 
of Bute’s complaint on 9 April ; and, referring to the plans 
hatched by those sovereigns against Denmark on the long¬ 
standing dispute respecting Holstein, he declared that they tended 

to spread the flames of war and increase the miseries of mankind. With 
the consciousness, however, of this unjustifiable treatment of the King, 
our master, His Prussian Majesty has still continued to direct his Ministers 
here, if I may judge by their constant representations, to press the payment 
of his former subsidy. But the condition upon which the King has declared, 
both by my letter to them, and by H.M.’s to that Prince, was the employ¬ 
ment of it towards the procurement of peace and not towards the continua¬ 
tion of war ; and I cannot conceal from you that to see the bounty of this 
nation converted to so pernicious a use as that of fomenting new troubles 
in Europe, would be of all things the most disagreeable to H.M. 

The King must therefore receive further intelligence, and see more 
clearly what use is intended to be made of any subsidy which he might be 
induced to give, before he can determine to give any at all. And this 
pause in resolving upon that important question is so much the more 
necessary as, in case H.P.M.’s treaty with Russia be actually concluded, 
and the weight of that Empire taken consequently out of the opposite 
scale, he will then, if he continues in the same mind in which he was when 
you wrote your letters to Ld. Holdernesse of the months of June and July 
1766, have so little occasion for any assistance from England that he might 
even be ready to furnish a body of troops for H.M’s defence. This was the 
Bang of Prussia’s language to you, upon the supposition of our barely 
preventing his being attacked by Russia. With how much more reason, 
then, may the English subsidy be dispensed with, if he shall have obtained 
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not only the neutrality of the Russian Emperor but even his guaranty for 
the Dutchy of Silesia ? 

You are commanded therefore by H.M. to represent the purport and 
substance of what is above to the King of Prussia, but in the way of a cool 
and dispassionate remonstrance, and with very particular caution in what 
relates to his guaranty of Sleswig, not to put it in his power to hurt H.M’s 
interest at the Court of Russia, by representing there that his engagement, 
if he has contracted one with the Emperor for assisting him in his designs 
upon Denmark, is likely to cost him his subsidy from England ; or, if he 
has not, by charging his refusal to do it upon the King’s withholding that 
succour* 5 

Critics of Bute’s policy may urge that he merely used this occa¬ 
sion as a pretext for a change of conduct previously determined; 
but this charge lapses in view of his solemn promise of 9 October 
1761 to continue to support Prussia. It is more reasonable to 
infer that he and his colleagues were genuinely alarmed by the 
rupture with Spain and the prospect of a campaign for the defence 
of Portugal. Anson had declared that the navy was not ready 
to face a war with Spain as well as France. 38 In case of a reverse 
an outcry would certainly be raised against Hanoverian entangle¬ 
ments. Besides, the financial strain of the war was becoming 
unbearable. Accordingly, Bute and his colleagues declined to 
pay British money for a war in which Frederick and Peter con¬ 
templated the partition of the Austrian and Danish dominions. 
Any chance of cordial co-operation with Prussia was ended by 
the interception of a letter in which Frederick spoke of the 
British ministers as fit only for a mad-house. 87 On 30 April the 
cabinet debated the question of the Prussian subsidy, and by 
five votes to three voted against its renewal. 88 

This decision both surprised and exasperated Frederick; 
for at first he believed that England’s war with the Spaniards 
would make her more dependent on him. 89 In the month of March 
he expected that England, though estranged, must come back 
to him ; 40 and he blamed Knyphausen’s maladresse in'demanding 
the subsidy. 41 He seems not to have foreseen that England would 
resent his partition schemes ; 42 but Keith at St. Petersburg found 
out enough to warn her of the perils ahead if the two sovereigns 
worked their will with Austria and Denmark. The evidence 

M Bute to Mitchell, 9 April 1762: Prussia 79. On 23 February and 23 March Bute 
wrote to Keith at St. Petersburg, urging the Russian government to induce Frederick 
to make peace ; but Keith reported on 8 May that the Russians would help Frederick 
to invade Bohemia (Russia 69). 

M J. Corbett, England in the Seven Years' War , ii. 198 ; Winstanley, op. dt., p. 76, 

* 7 The letter, dated 29 January 1762, is in Frederick, Polit. Corresp . xxi. 209; cf. 
ibid. p. 333. 

“ Winstanley, op. cit ., pp. 104-6. 

*• Frederick, Polit. Corresp. xxi. 192-3. 

" Ibid. pp. 302, 324. « Ibid. p. 385. « Ibid. p. 325. 
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was not logically complete, but it warranted the cancelling of 
the British subsidy. 43 Frederick’s annoyance at this so-called 
c desertion ’ was increased by accusations brought against Bute 
by Prince Galitzin, formerly Russian ambassador in London and 
now vice-chancellor at St. Petersburg. In taking leave of Bute 
on 6 February, the prince entered upon a conversation respecting 
the altered policy of Russia. Bute had by him an official dispatch 
about to be forwarded to Keith, and he shaped his remarks in 
accordance with its contents, expressing pleasure at the retirement 
of the tsar’s troops from Pomerania and East Prussia, and urging 
the desirability of bringing to a close hostilities in all quarters. 
In it he warned Keith not to pursue any course of conduct which 
might prolong them. There was nothing secret in the dispatch, 
for Mitchell received the same general instructions. Galitzin, 
however, always friendly to Austria, misrepresented Bute’s state¬ 
ments, declaring that he advised Russia to prefer an Austrian 
to a Prussian alliance, and not to withdraw her troops from East 
Prussia until Frederick consented to make certain cessions of 
territory to Maria Theresa. 

The following was the version presented early in May to 
Mitchell by Finckenstein, Prussian minister of state : 

Lord Bute told Prince Galitzin that Mr. Wroughton was sent to Russia 
with instructions for him and Mr. Keith to cultivate and extend the 
friendship between the two courts ; that one of his instructions was to 
persuade the Emperor to concur in making a general peace ; and for that 
end it was hoped the Czar would not withdraw his troops from the Prussian 
territories, as Lord Bute could not persuade himself that the Emperor 
would prefer an alliance with the King of Prussia to his natural alliance 
with the House of Austria ; that by not withdrawing the troops the King 
of Prussia would be under the necessity of making considerable cessions 
to the House of Austria ; that it was not the intention of England to make 
eternal war to please the King of Prussia ; that England wanted just to 
save him, but wished that Prince could be brought to make considerable 
cessions; that about six weeks ago Mr. Mitchell had wrote to sound the 
Prussian Ministers at Magdeburg what cessions might be expected; and 
that no answer was yet received ; nor did Lord Bute believe it would be 
a favourable one, &c. 

This, my Lord [adds Mitchell], is the substance of the paper which 
was read to me, as exactly as it is possible for me to recollect by memory ; 
for I was not permitted to take notes ; and when the Count had done 
reading he asked me what I thought; I answered that the whole was an 
ill-intentioned fiction; that I believe your Lordship had never had any 
such conversation. The Count said he could assure me of the authenticity 
of the paper he had read, but was not at liberty to explain further. I replied 

/ 

43 Keith on 2/13 April knew that Russia bound herself by treaty to secure to 
Prussia all her possessions held before the war, and to cement a still closer connexion 
forthwith (Russia 69). 
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that, supposing the authenticity out of all doubt, and that it could be 
proved to come from Pr. Galitzin, yet it would be very unjust to impute 
that conversation to your Lordship upon no better authority than that 
of the Prince, who, as he, Count F., had often told me, was a sworn enemy 
to the King of Prussia and strictly connected with the Courts of France 
and Vienna. I therefore desired to have a copy of that paper, which 
I would forthwith transmit to Your Lordship ; but this I could not obtain ; 
and the reason given for the refusal was that they must not commit the 
canal thro’ which that Intelligence was received. 44 

Friction also arose out of an informal overture made by the 
British ministers to the court of Vienna. They pointed out that the 
conquest of Portugal by Spain, which then seemed imminent, 
must impair the balance of power and prejudice the future of the 
Austrian possessions in Italy. Designed to reawaken Hapsburg 
jealousy of the Bourbons, the suggestion aroused a flame of wrath 
in Frederick. He wrote angrily to George III, demanding that the 
British ministers should hold no communication with the enemy 
without his knowledge. 45 The explanations forthcoming from 
London scarcely appeased his suspicions, even though Mitchell, 
according to instructions, produced for his inspection all the 
papers referring to the Anglo-French negotiations just begun. 

In May 1762 Bute became first lord of the treasury, and was 
succeeded as northern secretary by Grenville. The new ministry 
congratulated Frederick on his treaties with Russia and Sweden, 
but complained of the secrecy in which they had been shrouded. 
The intended invasion of Danish territory by a Russo-Prussian 
force, which Peter desired to lead in person, also caused concern 
not unmixed with amusement. 46 A very singular situation 
would have arisen but for the deposition and murder of the 
eccentric tsar. Thereupon his consort, Catharine, ascended the 
throne and forthwith recalled her troops from Prussian territory. 
The months of July and August, therefore, witnessed the collapse of 
the schemes of partition and the return of more normal conditions. 
At the end of July Frederick feared hostilities must ensue with 
Catharine, and was greatly relieved when she recalled her troops 
and delivered up Colberg and other Russian conquests. 

The Anglo-Prussian alliance having almost lapsed, it is needful 
to note merely the final questions connected with the separate 
negotiations for peace. They centred chiefly in the restitution 
to Prussia of the Westphalian domains still held by the French 
troops. On 14 July Grenville forwarded for the inspection of 

44 Mitchell to Bute, 3 May 1762 (private and confidential): Prussia 80. Wroughton 
was sent to St. Petersburg to negotiate a commercial treaty with Russia. Bute’s 
very long dispatch of 26 May, refuting Galitzin’s charges, is in Prussia 80. 

41 Frederick, PoliL Corresp. xxi. 413. 

4 * Dispatches of 1, 23, 27 June: Prussia 80. 
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Frederick further details of the French and Austrian proposals 
and of the British replies ; for this would enable Prussia to 
arrange her settlement with the empress-queen. It was pointed 
out that France now proposed completely to evacuate West¬ 
phalia. Despite his ill humour with England, Frederick declared 
himself satisfied with the procedure on this head. On 6 August, 
after hearing of the retirement of the Russians, he expressed his 
resolve to recapture Schweidnitz and gain other successes before 
treating separately for peace with Austria. 47 Already he had 
expressed his resolve to refuse the British offer of mediation for 
that purpose. Certain acrid remarks of his on England’s conduct 
of the war were on 31 August traversed by Grenville, who declared 
that the war in Europe arose out of Frederick’s invasion of Saxony, 
a step strongly deprecated by England and highly prejudicial 
to the interests of Hanover. Yet Prussia did little or nothing 
to fulfil her treaty obligations of 1756-7 for the defence of that 
electorate; and her monarch now demanded that England 
should assure the recovery of his Westphalian lands which he 
had done nothing to defend. Further, the conduct of Knyp- 
hausen and Michel had been so offensive that no more communi¬ 
cations would pass through their hands. 

Frederick also had grounds for complaints. The British 
government certainly intended to secure the restitution of the 
Westphalian districts ; but the duke of Bedford, its plenipoten¬ 
tiary at Paris, who was well known for his pacific tendencies, 
soon proved to be amenable to the arguments of Choiseul. There¬ 
fore, though the restitution seemed certain, in accord with the 
first drafts of the preliminaries of peace, Frederick and his 
English admirers finally had some cause for accusing the cabinet 
of treachery. Worried by the obstinate resistance of the Austrian 
garrison of Schweidnitz, he wrote urging his ministers in London 
to hire pamphleteers and caricaturists to lampoon the Bute 
ministry; the large towns should be induced to send addresses 
of protest; and he himself gave the cue for the political campaign 
by suggesting that, if the prime minister concluded a disadvan¬ 
tageous peace, his head ought to be the price of such treachery. 
Knyphausen and Michel needed no spur to incite them to an 
anti-British campaign. Already they had informed Frederick 
that ministers connived at an occupation of the Westphalian 
domains by Austrians from the Low Countries immediately after 
the French evacuation. Frederick eagerly adopted this insidious 
suggestion and scattered it broadcast. 48 The conduct of Bedford 
afforded some justification for his suspicions. Though the news 
of the British success at Havanah and of the surrender of 


47 Mitchell to Grenville, 6 August 1762 (secret): Prussia 80. 
w Frederick, PM. Corresp. xxii 207, 239 n., 259, 261, 346, 390. 
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Schweidnitz should have made him firm at the final stage of his 
negotiation, yet he allowed Choiseul to whittle down the article 
respecting the evacuation and to insert a clause empowering 
France to pay the arrears of subsidy due to Austria. The altera¬ 
tions seem to have been considered of no great importance ; for 
Halifax (Grenville’s successor) wrote as follows to Mitchell respect¬ 
ing the preliminaries signed at Fontainebleau on 3 November : 

The King of Prussia will observe therein that the evacuation of his terri¬ 
tories and places is expressly stipulated, besides the general respective 
evacuation ; and that the Court of Versailles is tied up by a solemn engage¬ 
ment from giving her (sic) assistance in any kind for the future to that of 
Vienna ; in consequence of which several stipulations we cannot doubt the 
King of Prussia’s acknowledging that His Majesty has performed towards 
him the part of a sincere and faithful ally. 49 

Within the limits of this article it is impossible to discuss fully 
the questions at issue between Bute, Bedford, and Frederick. 
The case was complicated by suspicions and innuendoes having 
slight connexion with fact. It seems most reasonable to infer 
that Bedford was careless, and that the ministry attached little 
importance to the final changes ; for it was well known that France 
and Austria were on bad terms ; also that Frederick had begun 
to take steps for securing possession of his Westphalian lands. 50 
Further, Bute now proposed to send British and French troops 
in equal proportions to hold Wesel and Gelders until the Prussians 
arrived ; and to this plan Frederick’s only objection was that it 
would cause bickerings between the two portions of the garrison. 51 
Meanwhile the methods used by Knyphausen and Michel aroused 
in England a storm of feeling, which contrasts curiously with 
the cool comments of Frederick on the Westphalian question. 
On 9 December, at the reassembling of parliament, an angry mob 
surged around St. Stephen’s ; and in the house of lords Pitt became 
the mouthpiece of the nation’s indignation. In burning words 
he declaimed against the compromise on the Newfoundland 
fisheries, the retrocession of Havanah, Martinique, Guadeloupe, 
and St. Lucia, and, worst of all, the abandonment of the most 
magnanimous ally England had ever had, which involved actions 
altogether ‘ insidious, tricking, base, and treacherous \ Doubt¬ 
less, the conduct of ministers erred on the side of complaisance ; 
but surely their abandonment of the three West India islands 
and of French possessions in the East Indies refuted the gibe 
as to their abandonment of Frederick. When a power gives up 

49 Halifax to Mitchell, 9 November 1762: Prussia 81. A heated correspondence 
between Finckenstein and Halifax follows. 

*• Frederick, Polit. Corresp. xxii. 260 (letter of 8 October 1762), 

81 Ibid . p. 345 (letter of 24 November 1762). 
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part of its conquests in order to assure the status quo ante helium 
to a hard-pressed partner, it is fair to assume some connexion 
between the concessions of the viotor and restitutions made by 
the enemy to that partner. 

Viewing the matter broadly, we may sum up the Anglo- 
French negotiations of 1762-3 in that statement. Though Bed¬ 
ford’s procedure was faulty, the action of the British government 
assured to Prussia the recovery of her western domains, which 
she had been unable to defend and could not have recovered but 
for colonial sacrifices made by her ally to France. During the 
winter of 1762-3 Bute and his colleagues also helped Frederick by 
assuring the neutrality of the lesser German states. Further, 
on 15 January 1763 Great Britain arranged a special convention 
with France, stipulating the neutrality of the Low Countries and 
of the Westphalian lands in dispute, pending the reoccupation 
of the latter by Prussian troops . 62 On 30 January Frederick 
wrote to Mitchell expressing his complete satisfaction at this 
ending to the dispute . 63 The terms of that letter are known only 
to a few scholars. The charges of desertion of ‘ the Protestant 
hero ’ are known to all the world, thanks to the speeches of 
Pitt and the scarcely less eloquent periods of Macaulay. 

On 10 February 1763 Great Britain signed the advantageous 
though far from brilliant treaty of Paris. Five days later, at 
Hubertusburg, Frederick secured from Austria her recognition 
of the status quo ante helium —that for which he had so valiantly 
struggled during seven years. As to the efficacy of England’s 
help by securely guarding his right flank from an attack by France, 
there can be no question ; and on the value of her financial aid 
the judgement of Napoleon merits quotation, ‘ Cela seul fit plus 
pour la cause de la Prusse que ne ftrent pour celle de l’Autriche 
les incursions de l’armee russe \ 54 As has been shown above, that 
assistance was withdrawn only when Frederick entered upon 
courses far removed from that which brought England into the 
continental war ; and the statements contained in his letters of 
the months November 1762—January 1763 refute his later 
charge: ‘ Us [i.e. les Anglais] consentirent meme k ce que les Fran- 
jais demeurassent en possession du duch6 de Cleves et de la princi- 
paut6 de Gueldre.’ 56 On the whole, it may be asserted that few 
alliances, having a beginning so sudden and almost fortuitous, 
were ever more loyally observed during the same length of time, 
and that, too, amidst conditions wholly different from those which 
brought about the original compact. 

J. Holland Rose. 


Halifax (Grenville’s successor) to Mitchell, 15 January 1763: Prussia 82. 

M Frederick, Polit. Corre&p. xxii. 491. 

44 Napoleon, Corresp. xxxii. 238. * # Fr&l&ric, (Euvres , v. 213. 
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The Panic 0/1789 in Lower Dauphin 4 
and in Provence 


S HORTLY after the fall of the Bastille almost the whole of 
France was thrown into a state of panic by the rumour that 
hordes of brigands or troops of enemies, Piedmontese, Spaniards, 
and even English, were marching through the country, sacking 
the towns and destroying the crops. 1 The interest and importance 
of this extraordinary ebullition lies in the origin of the rumour 
and the results of the panic. If it appears, after an examination 
of the contemporary evidence, that the rumour, wherever it 
started, was subsequently transmitted by municipal officers and 
even private individuals, throughout France, sending out mes¬ 
sengers, in genuine alarm, to warn the neighbouring towns and 
villages, then the theory of an elaborate plot organized in Paris 
is no longer tenable. It would have been on too stupendous 
a scale to have been possible at a time when organizing genius 
was so lamentably lacking in France. In fact, it was this very 
feeling of want of organization in the country which led to that 
important result of the Great Fear, the spontaneous organization 
of milices nationales and comites permanents by the towns and 
villages themselves. And the failure of many of these well-meant 
efforts go far to prove the impossibility of the larger scheme. 

M. Conard has traced the course of the panic in Haut- 
Dauphin6 from place to place and hour by hour. 2 An attempt 
has been made in the following pages to do the same in Bas- 
Dauphine and Provence, and this must be the excuse for quoting 
documents which have already been published. The writers 
were concerned with a locality, in the history of which the panic 
was but a small item, and therefore there was no necessity for 
them to prove its origin. M. Conard has shown that the rumour 
of the existence of brigands in Franche-Comt6 first reached 
Dauphin^ at Aoste 3 as early as 25 July, 4 and filtered through 
the province in varying forms till it arrived at Romans 5 on 
Tuesday 28 July, from St. Marcellin, at three in the morning * 

1 See my article on The Panic of 17S9 in Touraine, ante , xxvi (1911), 703 ff. 

* Pierre Conard, La Peur tn Dauphini (juillet-aout 1789), Paris, 1904. 

3 Cant. Pont-du-Beauvoisin, arr. La Tour-du-Pin (Is^re). 

4 Conard, pp. 40, 214. 6 Arr. Valence (Drdme). 4 Conard, p. 50. 
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in the guise that ‘ des Savoyards avaient penetre jusqu’a Voiron 7 
et r6pandu F6pouvante k Tullins 8 ’. 9 At nine the news was sent 
on to Valence with a request for artillery, and by midday 
a detachment was on its way. Messengers were, however, sent 
out from Romans to tell the relieving force that its services 
would not be required, since the courtier which the mayor had 
sent at 7 a.m. to St. Marcellin had returned with the news 
that the brigands had turned back into Savoy. 10 11 Nevertheless, 
the alarm had been given which was to spread throughout 
Dauphin^ and the neighbouring provinces. From Romans the 
rumour flowed in two channels which were to join later. One 
ran through Valence and from there due south, following the 
course of the Rhone. The other, which will be traced first, soon 
left the plain and reached the hilly parts of the province. 
On 31 July the council of the town of Crest decided to form 
a milice bourgeoiee , and also deliberated : 

Que Talarme donnee a la ville le 28 courant vers les 5 heures environ 
apr&s-midi faisant sentir la n6cessite qu’il aurait d’avoir un conseil per¬ 
manent . . . encore . . . qu’il parait convenable de charger le conseil qui 
sera form6 de r£gler et arrdter les depenses, qui ont 6t6 faites dans les 
circonstances de cette alarme, lore de laquelle et en suite des avis 
que le sieur maire fit donner au moment de l’alerte par des expr&s 
qu’il envoya, les communautes d’Aouste, u Saillans, 12 Pontaix, u Espenel, 14 
Divajeu, 16 Chabrillan, Autichamp, Roche-sur-Grane, Auriples, Saou, 
le Repara, Soyans, Francillon, Puy-St-Martin et Bonlieu 16 envoyerent 
les detachements fort nombreux pour donner main-forte k la ville et qu’in- 
dependamment les communautes de Bourdeaux, 17 Dieulefit, 18 Marsanne, 
Taulignan, 19 Grane 20 et autres envoyerent les deputes pour savoir la 
verity des choses et offrirent d’envoyer les detachements. 21 

The news, in fact, was spread east along the road to Die and 
south towards Nyons. Unfortunately, Die does not appear to 
have preserved any deliberations prior to 1790, but in the journal 
of Louis-Joseph Lagier de Vaugelas, canon of Die, the following 
entry for 28 July appears : 

A minuit arriva un exprte de Crest, qui rapporta que le bruit cour&it que 
M. le comte d’Artois a la tete de dix mille piemontais ou Savoyards 6tait 

7 Arr. Grenoble (Isdre). * Cant, and arr. St. Marcellin (Isdre). 

f Romans, Archives Municipals, E E 46, Proces-verbal de Talarme donnbe dans 
la ville de Romans le 28 juillet 1789 (printed). I# Conard, p. 61. 

11 Cant. (Nord) Crest, arr. Die (Drdme). 

14 Arr. Die, as are also the following twelve places. 

14 Cant. Die. 14 Cant. Saillans. 

14 This and the following nine places are all in cant. (Sud) Crest, arr. Die. 

14 Cant. Marsanne, arr. Monteiimar (Drome). 17 Arr. Die. 

14 This and the next arr. Monteiimar. 

14 Cant. Grignan, arr. Monteiimar. s# Cant. (Sud) Crest, arr. Die. 

11 Crest, Arch. Mun., BB 18, Deliberations, 1788-90. 
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k Romans, ou il mettait tout a feu et a sang ... A 8 heures du matin, on 
a appris par un expres venu de Saillans, que la municipality de Crest 
venait de leur donner avis que cette nouvelle 6tait fausse, que c’etait 
environ deux cents bandits qui auraient voulu mettre le feu k Voiron, 
mais qu’ils avaient 6t6 repousses. 

Juillet 31. Des exprte envoyes a Chatdllon 22 sont venus donner 
I’alarme. On a envoyte un d6tachement de 80 hommes; ils ont 6te k 
Chfitillon. H est venu aussi de Veynes, de Serres. 23 Ces nouvelles se sont 
trouv6es fausses. 24 

From Veynes the news must have travelled on to Gap, though 
there is no direct evidence to prove it, for when the ‘ proc^s- 
verbal de ce que MM. au bureau permanent etabli dans l’hotel- 
de-ville de Gap ont fait et ordonn6 ’ opens at 9 p.m. on 30 July, 
the town is evidently already in the midst of a crisis and pre¬ 
parations are being made for its defence. The next morning 

t\ deux heures, Ruy, cavalier de la marechauss6e, depute k midi k Corps 25 
pour portor des lettres par M. le major de la ville a M. le commandant de 
la province, a rapports que tous les villages sur la route et dans l’enfonce- 
mont des montagnes bordent la grande route en armes, dans l’incertitude 
par oil les brigands dybouchent, et qu’ils ont demande qu’on les avertisse, 
si on a besoin d’oux, qu’ils peuvent arriver en nombre d’environ quatre 
millo. 

At 8.30 a.m., in answer to a request for instructions from 
Tallard,* 6 the answer was sent, * qu’on n’avait encore re$u 
aucuno nouvelle \ At eleven, however, the bureau received 
a letter * de MM. Godart, Martin et Brondel, £crite de la 
IJoaume, 97 qui annonce que les voleurs et bandits ont passe 
du cfltd de Vercorps 28 .’ Tliis is the first indication that the 
news had come from the direction of Die. Another is found 
in the words ‘ envoy6 k une heure apres-midi cinq hommes 
I>our aller k la rencontre du d£tachement qui a 6t6 envoye 
du cM6 do Veynes and this is confirmed by the fact that 
at 0 p.m. 

est entr6 M. Ardent pour nous dire qu'il arrive de Veynes, qu’on y est tran- 
quille et en bon ordre, qu’on a appris que les brigands avaient £t£ repousses, 
qu’ils s’ytaient jett6s dans les bois dans la valine de Vercorps . . . que 
M. Blondel et Martin se proposaient d’aller jusqu’fc Romans pour £tre 
mieux en 6tat de rendre compte des desordres commis par ces brigands 
et ce qu’ils sont devenus. 

“ Ait. Die. 83 Arr. Gap (Hautes-Alpes). 

84 Le ehanoine Jules Chevalier, La Rii'olutwn d Die et dans la vaJUe de la Drdme 
(1789-99), Valence, 1903, pp. 54-6. 

14 Arr. Grenoble. 84 Arr. Gap. 

87 Cant. Aspres-lea-Veynes, arr. Gap. 

18 An old division of Dauphin^, comprising the upper basin of the Vemaison and 
a part of the basin of the Bourne. 
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At 10.15 on the morning of 1 August M. Reymoard * arrivant 
de Veynes a assur6 le bureau que la tranquillity r6gnait dans 
ces contours, et qu’il a vu des particuliers venant de Durbon, 29 
Mens, 30 etc., qui ont dit qu’ils n’avaient vu ni entendu dire 
qu’on efit vu aucun brigand *; and there came ‘ a 5 heures lettre 
de la municipality de Die, qui nous apprend qu’il n’y a point 
ety fait aucun ravage k la ville de Romans, comme on l’avait 
annoncy On 4 August Faure, chef de la milice de Tallard, 

annonce que Ton a re$u k Orpierre 31 un imprimy venant de Carpentras 
dans lequel se trouvent inseres des certificats des officiers de Valence, de 
Romans, de Crest, qu’il n’est rien arriv6 dans leur pays de tous les faits 
qu’on avait debits ; qu’il est vrai qu’il avait paru une troupe de brigands, 
qui ytaient entryes par les Echelles 82 et Voiron, au nombre de 250, mais 
que le peuple de Romans les avaient disperses d’un cote et d’autre. 

The very detailed minutes kept by the bureau permanent 
show how far the panic had spread. Requests for news 
and offers of help came during the 31st from Chorges, Val- 
serres, St. Bonnet, Avan?on, Thyus, Remollon, Espinasses, la 
Rochette, la Batie-Neuve, Chaudun, Chateauvieux, St. Etienne- 
d’Avan£on, Monetier, Chabottes, Chabottones, Peliyautier, 
St-Jean-St-Nicholas-de-Montomier, and St -Etienne -en -Dy voluy. 33 
* A quatre heures lettre de M. Collomb, de Remollon, corre- 
spondant des Etats, qui dit que les communautys de Seyne, 34 
Turners, 85 Beziers, 86 etc., lui ont offert 700 hommes, dont la 
plus grande partie est d&jk au bord de la Durance et demande 
nos intentions.’ When the reassuring news had come from 
Veynes, expresses were sent out early on 1 August to Jarjayes, 87 
Valserres, Avan§on, Remollon, and Turners, and later in the day 
other letters were sent to be passed from village to village ‘ pour 
rassurer et cependant [recommander] de se tenir sur leurs gardes ’. 
In spite of this, armed forces and offers of help came during the 
day from la Batie-Neuve, la Saulce, Buissard, Chorges, la Fare, 
St. Julien, Rousset, 38 and Chabottones. 39 

*• For6t de Durbon, cant. d’Aspres-les-Veynes, arr. Gap. 

*• Arr. Grenoble. 11 Arr. Gap. w Arr. Chambyry (Savoie). 

** Valserres, Avanfon, la Rochette, St-fitienne-d’Avan^on, cant. B&tie-Neuve, 
arr. Gap; Th4us, Remollon, Espinasses, cant. Chorges, arr. Embrun; Chaudun, 
cant, et arr. Gap; Chateauvieux, cant. Tallard, arr. Gap ; le Monetier-Allemont, 
cant. Laragne, arr. Gap; Chabottes, Chabottones, cant. St. Bonnet, arr. Gap ; 
Peliyautier, cant, et arr. Gap; St-Jean-St-Nicholas-de-Montomier, cant. Orcteres, 
arr. Embrun ; St-Etienne-en-Dyvoluy, arr. Gap. All depart. Hautes-Alpes. 

* 4 Arr. Digne (Basses-Alpes). 11 Arr. Sisteron (Basses-Alpes). 

*• Cant. Chorges, arr. Embrun. 17 Cant. Tallard, arr. Gap. 

*• La Saulce, cant. Tallard, arr. Gap ; Buissard, la Fare, St-Julien-en-Champsaur, 
cant. St. Bonnet, arr. Gap; Rousset, cant. Chorges, arr. Embrun. 

*• The whole account of the Grand'Peur at Gap is taken from Arch. Mun. BB 76, 
Cahier, Proofs-verbal de ce que MM. au bureau permanent ytabli dans l’hdtel-de- 
ville de Gap ont fait et ordonn£. 
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It was inevitable that these villages, which were situated in 
a ring round Gap, should spread the panic in a still larger circle. 
The messenger sent from Gap to Grenoble had found the 
villages on the road to Corps already armed on the night 
of 30 to 31 July, and on 1 August at 8 p.m. the members of 
the municipality of la Mure, 

extraordinairement assembles, [resolved that] sur les bruits de quelques 
troupes de brigands, qui sont dans les montagnes de D6voluy, 40 ce qui 
a et£ confinne par une lettre de ce jour re^ue par expres & sept heures du 
soir, signee par M. Dumas, officier de la milice bourgeoise de Corps, a M. le 
commandant d’icelle de la Mure, . . . il parait d’une absolue n^cessite 
dinstruire nos seigneurs de la commission intermediate des troubles 
qui agitent les campagnes. 41 

Thus the same panic that had reached Grenoble from the north 
by Voiron and Moirans 42 at 11 p.m. on 27 July, 45 after describing 
a circle reached it again from the south nearly a week later. 
Gap had also spread the panic westwards to Embrun by a 
request for arms, but the only record of its effect in the archives 
of Embrun appears in the formation of a milice on 13 August, 

* lors de Talarme occasionn^e le dernier mois par le bruit qui 
s’etait repandu qu’une foule de brigands portait partout la mort 
et le feu \ 44 Though the request for arms was forwarded on to 
Brian£on, there is no evidence of any panic. 46 

It was south of Gap that the panic reached the most alarming 
proportions. The consuls of Seyne, writing to the commissioners 
of the communes at Aix on 31 July at 9 a.m., say, 4 Nous recevons 
dan s l’instant une lettre de MM. les consuls de Bellaffaire 46 et 
Turners, par laquelle ils nous marquent que les ennemis sont 
aux environs de Gap \ 47 According to the deliberations of the 
municipality on 9 August, recapitulating the affair, the news 
had arrived at 4 a.m., Turners having previously heard it from 
the ichevins of Gap, who announced the presence of five or six 
thousand brigands in Dauphine. A conseil permanent was formed 
and expresses sent out to Gap, Embrun, Sisteron, Digne, and all 
the communes of the viguerie 48 The consuls of Digne evidently 
replied by an offer of help, for the consuls of Seyne wrote on 
1 August to thank them for their 4 offres gen6reuses et patriotiques ’. 
In the same letter they told them that 4 les demises nouvelles 

«• Mountainous region of the departments of Hautes-Alpes, Isere, and part of 
Drdme. 

«i La Mure, Arch. Mun., 4* Registre des Assemblies 1787-90. 

« Cant. Rives, arr. St. Marcellin (Isire). 43 Conard, p 49. 

«« Embrun, Arch. Mun., Deliberations du 10 aout 1788 au 15 novembre 1796. 

u Conard, p. 53. 4 * Cant. Turners, arr. Sisteron. 

Bouches-du-Rhone, Arch. Depart., C 1380, Correspondance. 

«• q Cauvin, La Revolution dans les Basses-Alpes, La Grande Peur, juill*t-ao“t 
]7R0 t Digne, 1903, pp. 8, 9. 
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qu© nous venons de recevoir de Gap et des communautes voisines 
ou nous avions envoy6 des porteurs, sont plus satisfaisantes *, 
but add in a postscript ‘ Nous apprenons dans l’instant, une 
beure apres-midi, que les brigands sont arrives et Gap nous 
demande des secours en toute diligence \ 49 This second false 
alarm was certainly not sent direct from Gap, since the bureau 
had already sent out letters to reassure the villages ; but the 
deliberations of Seyne mention that on 1 August an estafette 
came full gallop from La Motte, 50 saying that the brigands were 
at Tallard, 61 and the consuls of that place, writing to Digne and 
Thoard the same day, say : 

Les communautes des vigueries de Sisteron et de Seyne nous ont fait 
part des nouvelles qu’elles ont re^es tant des bourgs, villes et villages 
du Dauphin^ que de celles de la Provence. 62 

A letter from the consuls of Claret 63 to those of Sisteron, 
written on 2 August, gives fuller details of this recrudescence of 
panic: 

11 nous parvint du cote de Tallard les nouvelles les plus alarmantes, on 
nous mandait que tout le pays 6tait saccage et que Pennemi 6tait pres. 
D’autres dans la province, les communautes de la Motte, Clamensanne, 
St. Geniez, Authon, Bayons, Curbans, 64 Claret, etc., en armes se port&rent 
du cot6 de Tallard pour donner de secours. Nous trouvames en arrivant 
que l’alarme etait fausse. 66 

It is impossible to say exactly what caused this panic at Tallard, 
but it is not unlikely that the force marching from la Saulce to 
Gap to offer help was mistaken in the distance for the brigands. 
The force reached Gap some time between 10.30 and 2, 66 and 
the alarm was given at Seyne at 1 o’clock. 

The letter sent from Claret to Sisteron was not the first news 
that this town had received of the brigands. The mayor and 
consuls wrote to the commissioners at Aix on 30 July : 4 Nous nous 
empressons de vous instruire que la ville de Romans en Dauphine 
a 6t6 mise k feu et k sang. Nous recevons dans l’instant cette 
triste et accablante nouvelle. C’est MM. les 6chevins de Serres 
qui nous Pont donn6e \ 67 Writing again to the commissioners 
on 8 August they give an account of the panic and add : 

Cependant cette alarme etait fausse et le nombre de brigands avait ete 
exagerA MM. les consuls de Serres qui les premiers nous avaient donne 

** Digne, Arch. Mun., E 26, Correspondence. 

11 Arr. Sisteron. 41 Cauvin, p. 10. 

" Digne, Arch. Mon., E 26. 44 Cant, la Motte, arr. Sisteron. 

44 Clamensanne and Curbans, cant, la Motte; St. Geniez and Authon, cant. 
Sisteron ; Bayons, cant. Turners. All arr. Sisteron. 

“ Digne, Arch. Mun., E 26. 44 Gap, Arch. Mun., BB 76 

Bouches-du-Rhdne, Arch. Depart., C 1380, Correspondance. 
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ces alarmes viennent de nous ecrire, en nous envoyant le proces-verbal 
de ce qui s’est pass4 a Romans, ainsi qu’une copie de la lettre a eux ecrite 
par MM. les consuls de Die et de MM. les procureurs-gen4raux syndics 
deja commission intermediate du Dauphine. Nous vous adressons copie 
du tout. 68 

‘ Copie de la lettre ecrite par MM. les consuls de Die a ceux de Serres. 

‘ Messieurs, 

‘ Ce sont des fausses alarmes qu’on nous a donn6es et qui avaient apporte 
l’effroi dans toutes nos contrSes voisines. La verite est qu’il y a prds de 
500 bandits repandus dans la province, qui ont fait quelques ravages du 
cote de la Cote-St-Andre. 69 ... II n’y a done eu aucun malheur k Romans 
ni a autre part. . . Die le 31 juillet 1789.* 80 

The course of the panic from Gap to Digne by way of Seyne 
has already been traced, but the rumour transmitted from Die 
to Sisteron by way of Serres was also to reach Digne. 61 The 
consuls of Thoard 62 wrote on 1 August : 

Nous vous observons, messieurs, que les ennemis, devant passer la 
Durance suivant les avis que nous avons re9us, doivent n6cessairement 
prendre leur route par la vallee de l’Esduye, 63 . . . cette route est 
presque la seule qu’ils puissent prendre en passant la Durance, parce 
qu’ils n’oseraient pas passer du cote de Sisteron. 64 

The consuls of Digne also received a letter from those of Sisteron, 
written on 1 August, in which they state : 

Nous avons ete pendant quelque temps dans les alarmes, mais tout 
bien verifie e’est sur des fausses nouvelles. . . . On nous mande de 
Forcalquier, de Manosque 66 et des environs qu’une autre troupe de 
bandits ont ravag6 environ Cadenet, 66 que cette troupe est au nombre 
d’environ 600 ho names. Manosque nous a meme demand^ des munitions 
que nous leur avons fait passer pour se mettre en etat de defense. 67 

At Forcalquier it had been decided on 30 July that ‘ une 
milice bourgeoise parait n6cessaire, on assure que Ton a chass6 
de Paris et autres grandes villes des milliers de gens sans aveu 

M Bouches-du-Rh6ne, Arch. Depart., C 1307, Correspondance. 

59 Arr. Vienne (Isdre). Cf. Gonard, pp. 127, 135. The Grand'Peur in Haut- 
Dauphin6 ended in the burning and sacking of many chateaux by the peasantry. 
This accounts for the persistent rumour in Bas*Dauphin6 and Provence that 
a small number of brigands had actually existed, but had been repulsed. 

10 Bouches-du-Rhdne, Arch. Depart., C 1307. The copies of the other letters 
mentioned exist, but give no additional information. 

11 The deliberations of Digne, BB 34,1787—an IV, give no account of the panic, 
since the council did not meet between 26 July and 16 August. 

** Cant, et arr. Digne. ** In which Thoard lay. 

ifc. M Digne, Arch. Mun., E 26. 

^ M Arr. Forcalquier (Basses-Alpes). 

Arr. Apt (Vaucluse). * 7 Digne, Arch. Mun., E 26. 
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et avides d© trouble \ A conseil permanent was also established. 68 
To this council on 31 July 

il a et4 present© par lea sieurs, maire et consuls et autres qu’ils ont re 9 u 
avis soit par lettres, soit autrement, qu’une troupe considerable de gens 
sans aveu s’etait repandue dans la contree et autres endroits et qu’ils 
avaient devaste des villages et meme une ville du Dauphine. 

Two couriers were therefore sent to Marseilles to the Comte de 
Caraman, commandant of the province, to ask for troops, one 
going on foot by Pertuis (the mountain road) and one on horse¬ 
back by Mirabeau 69 (the valley road). Other couriers were sent 
to Sisteron and Apt and to all the communaut^s of the viguerie, 
ordering them to be on their guard. 

Le meme jour envoye des courriers dans les hauteurs a la decouverte des 
brigands du cote de Montfuron, de celui de Banon et de eelui de Cruis. 70 
Ledit jour envoye un porteur expr^s a la communaute de St. Michel 71 
sur la notice que le nomme Almaris dudit lieu 6tait de retour d’un voyage 
qu’il venait de faire et qu’il avait passe par Pertuis et Cadenet, dans l’objet 
de savoir s’il aura it appris quelque chose en route concernant les brigands 
qu’on disait avoir brule Cucuron 72 et Cadenet. Ledit jour avoir fait dire 
au nomme Bernard de St. iStienne de venir raconter^ce qu’il avait appris 
dans la route du cot£ de Carpentras ou Ton disait qu’il y avait aussi 
une troupe de brigands . . . Ledit jour re$u un porteur de Sisteron qui 
nous donne pareillement avis de nous porter sur nos gardes. 

On 1 August an envoy was sent to Marseilles for guns and 
another to Sisteron for powder. 

Ledit jour le nomme Br6mond parti pour Orpierre en Dauphine, y ayant 
ete envoye de notre part pour verifier si ce village a 6te saccage comme 
on le dit et continuer la route jusqu’a la ville de Romans s’il le juge a 
propos. 

On 2 August there were false alarms at Volx, Dauphin, and 
Fontienne 78 Powder and shot were sent by request to Pierrerue, 
Limans, Revest-en-Fangat, Niozelles, 74 and Dauphin, although 
the envoy had returned from Sisteron with very little. The 
inhabitants of Lurs and Sigonce 76 came in great numbers to 
the help of Forcalquier. 

But the panic was already evaporating. On 2 August f les 
consuls de Banon nous ont 6crit que les bruits qui s’6taient r6pandu 

" Forcalquier, Arch. Mini., BB 43, Regiatre 26. 

M Cant. Pertuis, arr. Apt. 

T * Montfuron, cant. Manosque ; Cruis, cant. St. Etienne. Both arr. Forcalquier. 
71 Cant, et arr. Forcalquier. 7a Cant. Cadenet, arr. Apt. 

n Volx, cant. Manosque; Dauphin, cant. Forcalquier; Fontienne, cant. 
St. Etienne. All arr. Forcalquier. 

74 Pierrerue, Limana et Niozelles, cant. Forcalquier; Revest-en-Fangat, cant 
St. Etienne, arr. Forcalquier. 

71 Lurs, cant. Peyruis; Sigonce, cant. Forcalquier. Both arr. Forcalquier. 
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etaient d6nu6es de fondement \ and later on the same day ‘ il est 
arrive un porteur de la communautA de Lardiers 76 qui avait et6 
envoy6 par cette communaute k Orpierre et qui nous a certify 
qu’il n’y 6tait rien arrive de facheux ,77 On 4 August Br6mond 
returned and reported that ‘ tout 6tait assez tranquille \ 78 At 
Manosque, at the assemblee consvlaire on 30 July, 

a et£ dit par MM. les maire consuls qu’ils ont re$u par un porteur expr&s 
a 6 heures du matin une lettre de MM. les maire consuls de Beaumont, 7 * 
par laquelle ils leur donnent avis qu’une troupe de brigands a devaste 
le lieu de Cadenet et menace d’en faire autant aux lieux des environs et 
demandent des renforts pour le secours commun. A environ une heure 
apr&s ils ont re$u de MM. les maire consuls de Sisteron par un expres 
qu’ils ont d6p£ch6 a M. le Comte de Caraman une lettre par laquelle 
ils les informent qu’ils ont re 9 U des sieurs maire consuls de Serres un avis 
que la ville de Homans en Dauphine a ete mise a feu et k sang par une 
troupe de brigands. 80 

It is clear that the alarm was first given at Forcalquier and 
Manosque from the west, and that the brigands were thought to 
be in the neighbourhood of Cadenet. Though the source of this 
rumour was the same as that which alarmed Die and Gap, its 
course Was completely different, and it is necessary to return to 
Valence in order to trace it down the Rhone. 

The deliberations of the consuls of Valence make no reference 
to the panic, 81 but the consuls of Loriol wrote to those of Aix, 
on 29 July, 

la communaute de Loriol re$ut hier entre quatre et cinq heures du soir 
par des courriers et des avis particulars la nouvelle du depart de l’artil- 
lerie de Valence allant au secours des habitants de Romans, qui avaient 
annonce la descente de 1000 troupes armies arrivant de Savoie contre 
le Dauphine. L’alarme etant g6n6rale, la milice bourgeoise fut sur-le- 
champ sous les armes, les communautes de Livron et Cliousclat 82 se 
joignerent a elle . . . Une troupe nombreuse d6fendit le pont de la 
Drome, les hauteurs de Livron furent garnies de grandes gardes. Crest, 
Allex, Grane, Chabeuil, Mirmande 83 etaient sur la defensive. Tout 

7 ‘ Cant. St. Etienne, air. Forcalquier. 

77 For news from Orpierre compare the account at Gap. 

78 Forcalquier, Arch. Mun., BB 43, Registre 2, Conseil permanent du 31 juillet 
1789 au 13 mai 1798 

78 Cant. Pertuis, arr. Apt. 

99 P. H. Bigot, ‘La Grande Peur et l’organisation de la garde nationale k Manosque 
en 1789,* Bulletin du Congres des SociUls savanies de Provence , Aix-en-Provence et 
Marseille, 1907, pp. 413-28. Cf. Abb6 H. Brun, Manosque r&volutionnaire, Digne, 1912, 
pp. 29, 30. 

11 Adolphe Rochas, Journal d'un bourgeois di Valence, Grenoble, 1891, p. 13. 
Editor’s note. 

99 Cant. Loriol, arr. Valence. 

99 Allex, cant. (Nord) Crest, arr. Die ; Grane, cant. (Sud) Crest, arr. Die ; 
Chabeuil, arr. Valence ; Mirmande, cant. Loriol, arr. Valence. 
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a ete sous les armes pendant la nuit. Les courriers expedies ont appris 
qu’une troupe de brigands peu redoutable avait occasionn6 cette fausse 
nouvelle du cote de Romans ... A 10 heures du matin de ce jour, malgr6 
la security qui commence k regner, une nouvelle alarme s’est encore emparee 
de tous les esprits et le bruit public annon 9 ait positivement qu’on avait 
vu dans les bois de Livron 80 homines ennemis qui saccageaient les 
moissons. La milice dauphinoise du regiment de Loriol a repris les armes, 
les braves hommes de Livron, de Mirmande, du Pouzin 84 et autres lieux 
circonvoisins se sont mis en marc he. 85 

Loriol lost no time in sending on the first alarm, since at 
Montelimar 

le mardi, 28 juillet, k six heures du soir, un postilion de la poste de Leyne, 86 
la plus voisine de Montelimar, du cote de Valence, est arriv6 k toute bride, 
a traverse la ville en criant qu’il y avait dix mille Savoyards aux environs 
de Valence, . . . ajoutant qu’il tenait ce qu’il disait d’un postilion envoye 
expr&s de Loriol, lequel tenait la nouvelle d’un autre postilion, aussi envoye 
expr£s de la Paillasse, 87 celui-ci la tenait d’un postilion venu expr&s de 
Valence. 88 ^ 

On 29 July news was brought that Loriol and Grane were 
in arms, and at 11 a.m. the second panic at Loriol reached 
Montelimar, but shortly after reliable and reassuring news came 
from Valence. However, the panic had spread sufficiently far 
for deputations to come offering help from the principal towns 
of the Vivarais, as well as from St-Paul-Trois-Chateaux, 
Grignan, Valr£as, Mondragon, 89 Grillon, 90 Colonzelle, 91 Chante- 
merle, 91 Cairanne, 92 Puym6ras, 92 Piegon, 93 Mirabel, 93 and many 
others. 94 

In a letter written on 29 July, at 6 a.m., the echevins of 
Pierrelatte 95 inform the consuls of St-Paul-Trois-Chateaux 

qu’une troupe de brigands (dont on ne sait pas positivement le nombre) 
s’est ramasse des hautes montagnes de la province j usque vers Chabeuil, 
oil elle etait hier ... Le maitre de poste de la Paillasse a eu ordre d’envoyer 
des postilions k Montelimar pour y annoncer cette nouvelle alarmante et 
celui de Montelimar est venu ici pour le m§me objet, d’ici on a envoye 
un semblable sur la route d’en bas . . . Nous ne l’avons appris que cette 

14 Cant. Chom6rac, arr. Privas (Ard4che). 

M Loriol, Arch. Mun., EE 16, Lettres. 

•• Cant. Maraanne, arr. Montelimar. 

47 Com. fitoile, cant, and arr. Valence. 

44 Arch. Nat., C 90 (66), Proems-verbal de ce qui s’est passe 4 Montelimar. 

84 Cant. Bollene, arr. Orange (Vauciuse). 

44 Cant. Valreas, arr. Orange. 41 Cant. Grignan, arr. Montelimar. 

w Cant. Vaison, arr. Orange. •* Cant, et arr. Nyons (Drdme). 

44 Arch. Nat., C 90 (66), and B 0D de Coston, ‘ Panique due 4 l’invasion pretenduc 
de dix mille Savoyards en Dauphine en 1789 ’ (Lyon 1888), tirage 4 part du chapitre 
l tr du tome iv de UHistoire de. MonUlimar. 

44 Arr. Montelimar. 
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nuit... Nos expr&s sont dej4 revenus du Bourg-St-And6ol,®* qui a promis 
de nous secourir. 97 

The express reached Bourg-St-Andeol at 1 o’clock on the 
morning of the 29th, 98 and at Orange 

le 29 juillet 1789 . . . sur les huit heures et demie du matin, un courrier 
mont6 k cheval traversant la ville y sema le bruit que 10,000 Piemontais, 
ayant enroll sous leurs drapeaux nombre de gens sans aveu, apres avoir 
mis le feu k plusieurs villages du cot4 de Crest en Dauphine et plusieurs 
autres k contribution etaient sur le point d’arriver en cette ville; il 
annon 9 a qu’ils se portaient aux demises violences k Pierrelatte. 

The inhabitants from the neighbouring villages and from Cour- 
th6zon 99 and Joncquieres 100 came armed to offer help, and in 
two hours a force of 6,000 men was formed with a conseil per¬ 
manent to organize it, but to the great disappointment of both 
there was no enemy to prove their valour. 101 

While the panic had been galloping post haste down the 
valley of the Rhone, it was also finding its way more slowly 
through the hilly country. At Taulignan : 

(Le 29 juillet sur les 5 heures du matin, des expres de Dieulefit arrivent 
ici, avec une lettre du conseil de Francillon 102 qui annonce que 5 4 6 mille 
hommes arm6s sont aux environs de Crest et qu’on demande des secours. 
Cette lettre 6tait visee par les consuls de Bourdeaux et Dieulefit. A cette 
nouvelle .. . il est expedi6 sur-le-champ un expres k Crest, pour £tre informe 
plus particuli&rement de P6tat des choses ... Comme le bourg manquait de 
munitions de guerre, il fut d6peche des expr&s dans les lieux voisins du 
Comtat pour se procurer de la poudre. . . . Venterol 103 et le P4gue, 104 nos 
voisins, offrent de se joindre a nous au premier avis. Grignan nous 
fait part des preparatifs et de l’expres qu’elle a envoye k Montelimar. 
Par une seconde lettre remise k 4 heures du soir de la ville de Grignan 
on annonce de nous tenir prSts pour nous rendre k Montelimar, ou 
doit fitre le d6pot general et ou l’on recevra les ordres; que Pennemi 
est entre Montelimar et Derbieres. 105 . . . Nous apprenons k Pinstant 
par la voie de Dieulefit, que ce sont des brigands qui sont du cote 
de Rochebaudin. 106 Dans cette incertitude il est d6cid6 d’attendre 
l’expres de Crest. . . . Sur une fausse alerte, arriv6e k 4 heures du soir, 

M Arr. Privas (Ard^che). 

• 7 St-Paul-Trois-Chateaux, Arch. Man., EE 3, Lett res 

•• Bourg-St-Andeol, Arch. Mun., BB 40, Deliberations. 

•• Cant. Bedarrides, arr. Avignon (Vaucluse). 

1,0 Cant. (Est) Orange, arr. Orange. 

101 Piece imprimee k Orange en aoflt 1789, from Charles Soullier, Histoirc de la 
Revolution (TAvignon et du Comtat - Venaissin, Avignon, 1844, Tom. i, note 2, pp. 285-7. 
The corps municipal held no meeting from 5 July to 5 August. Orange, Arch. 
Mun., BB 46. 

10t One of the places which had sent a detachment to succour Crest. 

100 Cant, et arr. Nyons (Drdme). 104 Cant. Grignan, arr. Montelimar. 

105 Com. Savasse, cant. Marsanne, arr. Montelimar. 

100 Cant. Dieulefit, arr. Montelimar. 
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que Pennemi etait k nos portes se presents on spectacle le plus effrayant 
. . . le calme renait.. . Vaison et St-Paul-Trois-Chateaux envoient des 
exprte pour s’informer du bruit que 800 hommes sont dans notre 
for&t; nous les tranquillisons sur cet article et leur faisons part des 
avis que nous avons re$us d’ailleura en les invitant k se tenir sur leur 
garde. A 8 heures du soir nous recevons un renfort de 30 hommes de 
Chamaret 107 et de Clansayes. 108 . . . Notre expres de Crest fut de retour 
k 8 heures du soir. La lettre de M. Richard, maire de cette ville, nous 
instruit qu’il avait eu le jour precedent une alerte effrayante, mais 
que le calme y regnait en l’6tat, avec invitation neanmoins de se 
tenir sur sa garde, que les demieres nouvelles apprennent qu’une 
troupe de bandits s’eparpille dans les montagnes et les ravage, pour 
lore la nouvelle de Rochebaudin nous parait vraisemblable. H est en 
consequence decide k partir le lendemain grand matin pour nous rendre 
au bourg de Dieulefit dans la persuasion que les brigands avaient de 
preference dirige leur route du cote de la montagne. Le 30 a 4 heures du 
matin la troupe dont on avait fait choix, composee de 330 armes y compris 
le renfort, partent pour Dieulefit et y arrivent k 8 heures '. .. C’est a Dieu- 
lefit que nous apprimes que le calme etait parfaitement retabli, qu’il 
n’avait paru et n’existe m£me ni troupe ni brigands, que ce n’etait que des 
fausses alertes dont on ignore la cause. 109 

It was from Dieulefit that Montbrison no heard the news, 
for written on the back of a letter from the consul of Valr6as, 
dated 30 July, containing reassuring news about the brigands, is 
the following statement : 

On avait tomb6 toutes les herses de la ville k la reserve du marche, 
et nous avons fait sentinelle, on a convoqu6 le conseil hier a neuf heures 
du soir a la requisition de MM. de Dieulefit qui demandent de nous joindre 
k M. le Comte de Suze qui amenait 5 ou 6 cents hommes. Les MM. de 
Yenterol nous ont expedie vers minuit deux expres pour venir chercher 
de la poudre k tirer et 40 ou 50 livres de balles, ce qu’on n’a pas pu leur 
accorder pour pourvoir notre troupe de 3 compagnies qui avaient k leur 
t£te nos oflficiers, tambour, trompette, cloche. Tout jettait l*6pouvante et 
donnait l’alerte hier au soir. Tout est apaise, on relive le* herses. Deo 
gratias. 

MM. les consuls et oflficiers et cure de Montbrison plus haut et k cot4. m 

Prom Condorcet 112 also the consuls wrote to Nyons, on 29 July: 

Plusieurs personnes qui allaient k Dieulefit ont ete force de se retourner 
sur leurs pas. Us ont appris qu’une troupe qu’on n’a pas su dire de quels 
gens elle est composee feraient des ravages effroyables dans la province. 

in Gant. Grignan. an*. Monteiimar. 

,#i Cant. St-Paul-Trois-Chateaux, arr. Monteiimar. 

Taulignan, Arch. Mun., BB 8, Deliberations. (Deliberation of 9 August, at 
which the council decided to send an aooount of what had happened to the 
commission intcrmidiaire ). 

ll * Cant. Grignan, arr. Monteiimar. 

1,1 Montbrison, Arch. Mun., OC 6, Lettres. n * Cant, et arr. Nyons. 
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Ilya deux jours ils ont attaque la ville de Romans et ils sont peut-£tre 
a ce moment k Crest et s’avancent k grands pas dans le pays. 118 

Later on the same day Nyons also heard of the brigands from 
St-Paul-Trois-Chateaux, 114 since they replied at 10 p.m. : 

Ce matin sur les neuf heures, messieurs, nous avons re 9 u plusieurs lettres 
qui nous annoncent tout ce que contient la lettre dont vous nous avez 
honoris. 116 


Though Taulignan had been considerably confused by the 
arrival of the news from both Dieulefit and Grignan, the case 
of St-Paul-Trois-Chateaux was even more complicated. On 
4 August it was decided that the committee should send the 
National Assembly * le compte succinct . . . des alarmes qui ont 
afflig6 cette ville et le canton \ U6 and this account appears in 
the deliberations for 6 August: 

Le mercredi 29 juillet 1789 k 6 heures du matin sur Fannoncement des 
ravages afireux d’une troupe formidable de brigands le peuple alarme 
de toutes parts se livre subitement a l’effroi et au propre mouvement 
sonne le tocsin, qui continue pendant trois heures. Divers avis adresses 
aux officiers municipaux ne font qu’accroitre la frayeur generate. Ds 
annoncent que la troupe des bandits arm6s devastate Valence, que partout 
on etait arme pour se garantir de leur eruption. 117 

This first announcement cannot have been the letter from 
Pierrelatte, already quoted, for it was only written at 6 a.m. 
But in a letter written from St. Paul on 2 August to the capitaine 
viguier of Tulette 118 it is stated : 

Nous n’avons eu que deux alarmes, la premiere a et6 donnee par un envoys 
de Pierrelatte allant k Grillon chercher de la poudre, et une heure apres 
par un autre messager criant que Fennemi etait k Loriol, faisant toute 
espece de ravages. La seconde alerte fut domtee par le jardinier d’Aigue- 
belle 119 ... Cet homme arriva tout efiare en disant que les ennemis 6taient 
a Montjoyer et incendiaient tout. 120 

These facts, however, are not irreconcilable, since Pierrelatte 
must have received the news before 1 a.m. on 29 July—the time 
at which they communicated it to Bourg-St-And6ol—and most 
probably sent out envoys to fetch powder and shot before writing 
at 6 a.m. to tell St. Paul the news. 

The account continues by referring to an invitation ‘ k prendre 


u * Nyons, Arch. Mun., AA 1, Lettres. ^ 114 Ibid . 

111 St-Paul-Trois-Chateaux, Arch. Mun., EE 3, Lettres. 

114 Arch. Nat., C 90 (69 1 * *). 

117 St-Paul-Trois-Chateaux, Arch. Mun., BB 19, Deliberations. 

111 Cant. St-Paul-Trois-Chateaux, arr. Montelimar. 

110 Foret d’Aiguebelle, com. Montjoyer, cant. Grignan, arr. Mont61imar. 
170 Coston, Panique due d Vinvasion , e/c., pp. 16 ct 17. 
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les armes et k correspondre avec les villes et bourgs voisins \ m 
This invitation came from Montelimar and is endorsed 

Envoys copie de cette lettre k Clansayes, Roussas, Reauville, la Garde, 
Yalaurie, Chantemerle, Rochegude. 182 On en a donne copie k Boll&ne 123 
et one autre k St. Restitut qui s’est charge d’en faire passer a Suze et k 
Baume. 124 ficrire a Tulette, St. Maurice, 125 Yinsobres, 125 Visan. 128 » 127 

These two last places must already have heard the news, for 
Vinsobres wrote on 29 July that they had formed a milice with 
Nyons, having heard that the brigands had set fire to Taulignan, 128 
and Visan sent St. Paul three letters the same day. One announces 
the rumour of the brigands ; another, written at 4 p.m., states : 

Ce n’est que d’aujourd’hui matin que nous avons eu vent de la nouvelle 
que vous nous annoncez et nous vous ecrivions par un expr&s ce matin 
qui a rencontr6 par hazard le votre et se sont retoumes ensemble ; 

and the third, written at 11.30 p.m., says: 

Nous recevons en ce moment une lettre de M. le premier consul de Valreas 
qui nous dit qu’ils [the brigands] sont au nombre de 8 ou 9 cents k Roche- 
baudin k une lieue et demi de Dieulefit, que les habitants de Valreas se 
preparent a y envoyer un renfort pour les arrGter dans les gorges de ces 
montagnes. 

Visan was also sending a force which they ask St. Paul to join. 
‘ S’ils passaient k Valr6as, ils s’y joindraient avec les notres. 
Nous donnons le meme avis k Tulette, St. Maurice, Baume, 
Bouchet, 129 Suze.’ 130 At St-Paul-Trois-Chateaux, however, at 
7 p.m., 

des avis authentiques ayant annonc6 que les brigands etaient fort eloignes, 
en tres petite nombres, et qu’il suffisait de se tenir sur ses gardes, la tran¬ 
quillity est r6tablie, cependant les postes sont conserves pendant la nuit 
et les patrouilles continuees 181 

These ‘ avis authentiques ’ were sent from Pierrelatte. The 
first ‘ avis envoys par M. le directeur des Postes de Valence 
k son confrere k Montelimar ’ denies that anything untoward 
has happened at Romans, and adds ‘ c’est une funeste alarme 


m St-Paul-Trois-Chateaux, Arch. Mun., BB 19. 

m Roussas, ReauviUe, Valaurie, Chantemerle, cant. Grignan; la Garde-Adhemar, 
cant. Pierrelatte ; Rochegude, cant. St-Paul-Trois-Chateaux. All arr. Montelimar. 
in Arr. Orange. 

It4 St. Restitut, Suze-la-Rousse, Baume-de-Transit, cant. St-Paul-Trois-Chateaux, 
arr. Montelimar. 

1,5 Cant, et arr. Nyons. **• Cant. Valreas, arr. Orange. 

lt1 St-Paul-Trois-Chateaux, Arch. Mun., EE 3. 1,4 Ibid. 

m Cant. St-Paul-Trois-Ch&teaux, arr. Montelimar. 

**• St-Paul-Trois-Ch&teaux, Arch. Mun., EE 3. 

1,1 Ibid . BB 19. 
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donnee apparemment par quelque 'ennemi du public ’; m the 
other, also dated from Valence on 29 July, states: 

Nous avons forme une milice bourgeoise. Nous venons dans l’instant sur 
une fausse alarme de nous armer et de sortir au nombre d’environ 800 .. . 
on a envoye 400 hommes du cote de Homans et de Chabeuil, un courrier 
expedi6 de St. Marcellin arrive apporte la nouvelle que 3 4 4 cents brigands 
s’6taient repandus de Savoie en Dauphin^ et qu’ils avaient pille Voiron 
et les campagnes voisines, on vient d’apprendre qu’il n’y en avait qu’une 
douzaine dont cinq ont 6te pris. 188 

Consequently on 30 July the labourers of St-Paul-Trois- 
Chateaux were sent back to their work, and the priests, nobles, 
and bourgeois mounted guard, 

mais 4 6 heures du soir, une nouvelle alarme plus terrible que la premiere 
vient repandre la consternation la plus profonde. ... La troupe de 
St. Paul est sur-le-champ rassemblee et formee en d6tachements qui se 
portent vers les lieux design6s pour 4tre le repaire des brigands. . . . 
A 8 heures la troupe rentre dans la ville . . . et rapportent la nouvelle 
consolante que l’alarme etait fausse. 184 

^This second alarm is amply explained by other documents. 
A letter has already been quoted, saying that the second alarm 
was from the direction of Montjoyer. Besides this, there is 
a letter from the consul of Clansayes, dated 30 July, informing 
St-Paul that ‘ nous avons re?u un billet sign6 de Chaix, consul 
du lieu de Chantemerle, que du cot6 de la Touche 186 et Montjoyer 
il y a 6 4 7 cents brigands ’, and an undated letter from la Touche 
to St-Paul with the same news. The consuls of Pierrelatte also 
wrote on 30 July, at 8.30 p.m., saying that they would have sent 
help to St-Paul 

si nous nations comme surs qu’on vous a donne une fausse alarme. Ce 
jourd’hui 4 6 heures et demie du soir nous l’avons su pareillement, mais elle 
ne nous a pas fait impression, parce que nous avons reconnu qu’on a pris 
pour ennemis ou brigands des detachements des lieux de Taulignan ou 
Valreas qui 6taient alles offrir du secours a Montelimar dont on n’a pas eu 
besoin. 136 


As a matter of fact, Taulignan had sent their detachment to 
Dieulefit and not to Montelimar, but it is known that detach¬ 
ments went from Grignan, Valreas, Grillon, Colonzelle, Puym6ras, 
Pi6gon, and Mirabel to Montelimar, 137 all of which would march 

St-Paul-Trois-Chateaux, Arch. Mun., EE 3. This same note is found in Arch. 
D6part., Bouches-du-Rh6ne, C 1380, p. 210, marked ‘ Communique & MM. les consuls 
de Carpentras par MM. les maire et echevins d’Orange 

1# * St-Paul-Trois-Chateaux, Arch. Mun., EE 3. 

1,4 Ibid. BB 19. m Cant, et arr. Montelimar. 

136 All three letters in St-Paul-Trois-Chateaux, Arch. Mun., EE 3. 

1,7 See the account of the events at Montelimar. 
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along the road between la Touche and Montjoyer, and many of 
which would probably not return till late on 30 July. 

The consuls of Bollene wrote on 31 July : - 

Nous vous envoyames de suite toutes les personnes qui furent d’&bord 
pretes... une seconde troupe se disposait k en suivre, lorsque nous apprimes 
que notre secours ne vous 6tait plus necessaire. Comme nous edmes avis 
dans rintervalle que Suze etait menace et qu’on y etait dans la plus vive 
alarme nous leur envoyames notre seconde troupe qui fut bientot suivie 
de ceUe qui avait fini la route de St. Paul. Mais elle ne fut pas plus utile 
k Suze qu ’k St. Paul. 1 * 8 

On the same day St-Paul sent out two notables ‘ k fin de recon- 
naitre si pes brigands] existaient. H est v6rifi6 qu’ils n’avaient 
pas encore dirig6 leur marche vers le canton et qu’ils etaient arre- 
t£s aux environs de Vienne, Cr&nieu, 13 ® La Tour-du-Pin, etc.’ 140 

The evidence of the panic in the Comtat Venaissin is not 
nearly so abundant as in Dauphin6. Many towns, even of some 
importance, such as Carpentras, the seat of the administration 
for the Comtat, and Cavaillon, seem to have lost their independent 
municipalities and to have been governed by a papal official. 
Though Avignon still retained the semblance, it is evident that 
it had lost the reality of self-government. What little evidence 
there is, therefore, has to be gathered from allusions in letters or 
in the deliberations of neighbouring towns. Vaison, writing to 
Nyons on 30 July, states that 

* un d£put6 de votre ville vint hier ici pour nous demander de la poudre 
k tirer pour l’usage de votre communaut^ k P occasion de l’incursion des 
brigands dont le bruit s’est repandu dans toutes ces contrees.’ 141 

At the assembly of the council on 2 August, 

Gontard, premier consul, a dit et expose qu’aucun citoyen n’ignore Palarme 
qui se repandit le 29 juillet dernier dans cette ville et dans les environs 
sur les bruits qui courent qu’une troupe de brigands . . . venant de Savoie 
... etaient surle point de s’introduiredans cette contree, quedans le moment 
de trouble lesdits consuls ont mande plusieurs expres, soit a Avignon pour 
en informer son excellence, soit dans plusieurs villes et lieux du comte 
Venaissin et du Dauphine pour etre informe de la verite des faits . . . 
heureusement ces bruits ont ete sans fondement et la tranquillite a succ&le 
k Palarme dans la journ6e du 31 juillet par les lettres que son excellence 
Mgr. le vice-61egat a ecrites aux srs. consuls et qu’ils ont egalement fait 
passer k Mgr. le juge ordinaire de Carpentras, afin de rassurer les habitants 
de cette capitale et ceux des villes et lieux du ressort. 142 


St-Paul-Trois-Chateaux, Arch. Mun., EE 3. 

1,# Arr. La Tour-du-Pin (IsAre). 

140 St-Paul-Trois-Chateaux, Arch. Mun., BB 19. 

141 Nyons, Arch. Mun., AA 1. 

142 Vaison, Arch. Mun., BB 31, Deliberations. 
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It is probable that Avignon would have heard the news before 
the express arrived from Vaison, since the courier who arrived 
at Orange at 8.30 a.m. on 29 July was traversing the town and 
would go on to Avignon. However, it was not till 11 p.m. on 
the 29th that the judge of Noves 143 wrote to Chateaurenard to 
tell the news, and the letter was not received and the news 
passed on to Maillane, Graveson, Tarascon, 144 &c., till the early 
hours of 30 July. 145 It was on that day that the consuls of 
Tarascon wrote to those of Arles to inform them that brigands 
were ravaging the Comtat and had burnt Orange, and in another 
letter, undated, state ‘ d’aprds les avis que nous recevons coup 
sur coup de Noves, Eyragues, 146 Chateaurenard, St. Remy, Mail- 
lane et Graveson, une troupe de brigands s’est pr6sent6e aux 
diff6rents bateaux de la Durance, malgr6 qu’on a coupe les 
trailles \ A third letter, written from Tarascon on 30 July, at 
2 p.m., informs them that 

il ne s’6tait present^ aucune troupe armee et non armee au bac . . . Nous 
venons d’apprendre dans le moment par MM. les consuls d’Avignon que la 
troupe qui avait paru du cot4 d’Orange etait un detachement d’un C te Man¬ 
date et qu’en effet une troupe de brigands de 3 k 4 mille existait du cot4 de 
Crest. 147 

Rumours had come from Orgon, Alleins, and Mallemort 148 
to Salon that brigands were coming from Orange, 149 but no panic 
had resulted till a recommendation was received on the morning 
of 30 July from the delegate of the intendant to arm all the 
able-bodied men and proceed to the defence of the Durance. 
An envoy was sent to St. Chamas 150 for powder, and by nightfall 
a large detachment, reinforced by the inhabitants of P61isanne, 151 
had set out, while another, with a detachment from Grans, 151 
awaited in Salon the arrival of a further reinforcement from 
Lan§on. 151 However, by 8 a.m. the first detachment returned 
from the Durance with the news that there was no enemy. 162 

The cur6 of Velaux 163 wrote on 10 August to a friend at Arles : 

Le 30 du mois passe un homme qui venait d’Arles se trouva k St. Chamas^ 
lorsque des deputes de Salon, Grans, Eygui&res, etc., allaient prendre de- 

148 Cant. Chateaurenard, arr. Arles (Bouches-du-Rhdne). 

144 Maillane, cant. St. Remy ; Graveson, cant. Chateaurenard. Both arr. Arles. 

146 Eugene Duprat, La Grande Peur et la Croatian de la garde nationale d Chdteau~ 
re nard -de - Provence, Valence, 1907, pp. 6-8. 

144 Cant. Chateaurenard. arr. Arles. 

147 Arles, Arch. Mun., BB 119, Correspondance, n 0> 159, 160, 161. 

141 Alleins and Mallemort, cant. Eyguieres, arr. Arles (Bouches-du-Rhdne). 

149 M. Gimon says that these rumours began as early as 28 July, but this isclearly 
impossible, for the news only reached Orange at 8.30 a.m. on 29 July. 

149 Cant. Istres, arr. Arles. 181 Cant. Salon, arr. Aix (Bouches-du-Rhdne). 

151 Louis Gimon, Chroniques de la ville de Salon , Aix, 1882, pp.. 661-2* 

184 Cant. Berre, arr. Aix, 
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la poudre. 40,000 homines de troupes, disaient-ils, avaient pass6 la 
Durance et avaient saccag6 Mallemort, Rognes 164 et brule une partie de 
St. Cannat. 154 Notre voyageur de retour k Velaux r£pandit la frayeur par 
le r£cit exag6r6 qu’il fit de ce qu’il avait entendu . . . Sur les 9 heures du 
soir un habitant qui venait d’Aix, et qui avait ete t6moin de l’ordre donne 
aux troupes pour aller k Saint-Cannat, mit l’alarme dans tout le village ... 
La populace . . . ne se tranquillisa qu’en envoyant dix personnes k Saint- 
Cannat pour savoir ce qu’il en 6tait. Nos envoyes, de retour k 3 heures du 
matin, rapport&rent qu’& Saint-Cannat on n’en savait pas da vantage que 
nous. Si la terreur fut grande k Velaux, elle le fut da vantage k Ventabren, 165 
k la Fare, 1 * 6 Coudoux, 155 Rognac 166 et Vitrolles 155 qui furent enti&rement 
abandonn^s. 166 

The Comte de Caraman confirms part of this statement in a letter 
written to the commissioners of Aix on 31 July. ‘ J’ai repondu 
aux consuls de Vitrolles et k ceux de St. Chamas qui ont pris 
une terreur panique.’ 157 

The deliberations of Aix make no direct reference to the 
panic, but at the council on 4 August a member said: 

La circonstance a engage la communaute dans les d4penses imprevues et 
tout 6galement indispensables. La province s’est chargee de celles qu’a 
occasionn6es le voyage fait k Lambesc, nous vous demandons la ratification 
de celles qui restent k la charge de la communaute. 158 

The relevance of this extract is explained by two letters, one 
written by the consuls on 31 July in answer to a letter from 
Loriol already quoted, and the other on 4 August by a private 
individual living in Aix to her father at Arles. The first states : 

Menaces comme vous, Messieurs, d’une insurrection 6trangere, nous avions 
ete obliges de prendre les armes et d’envoyer les dragons et l’infanterie que 
nous avions dans notre ville au secours des communautes qui nous entou- 
rent, accompagnes pourtant d’une troupe bourgeoise, k la tete de laquelle 
notre assesseur a marche pour reconnaitre si c’est des Fran 9 ais ou des 
etrangers. 159 

The second is more explicit: 

Nous avons eu la m£me frayeur que vous autres au sujet de la bande de 
brigands. M. l’assesseur fut tout de suite k Lambesc avec des dragons et 
300 jeunes gens armes. L’on a su que c’etait une fausse alarme. 160 

Further evidence as to the exact day on which the rumour 
reached Aix is to be found in the correspondence of the com- 

154 Cant. Lambesc, arr. Aix. m Cant. Berre, arr. Aix. 

1M Abbe M. Chailan, * La Grande Peur de 1789 dans les environs d’Arles,’ in the 
Revue du Midi, Nimes, 1905, pp. 177-8. 1 

157 Bouches-du-Rhdne, Arch. Depart., C 1380, p. 209. 

1M Aix, Aroh. Mon., BB 114, Deliberations. . 1#t Loriol, Arch. Mun., EE 10. 
1,1 Biblioth&que d’Arles, Manuscrits VaUiere, n° 379. I am indebted for this 
reference to M. l’abb£ Chailan, who suggested to me that I should find a letter referring 
to the Grand?Peur at Aix among the manuscrits VaUiere, 
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missioners of the communes, who, during the incident, played 
a much more prominent part than the municipality. Writing 
to the deputies of the States General, as they still called it, 
on 31 July, their correspondent said: 

An moment ou je venais de combattre dans Fassemblee da 29 la determina¬ 
tion de solliciter le renvoi des dragons one insurrection d’un nouveau genre 
a justifie et a fait sentir la necessity de conserver cette troupe et de la meler 
ainsi que les autres troupes du Roi avec les milices bourgeoises. II s’est 
repandu dans le Dauphine et dans le Comtat Venaissin quelques centaines 
de brigands Savoyards qui ont donne l’alarme depuis Lyon jusqu’4 Aix. La 
terreur etait telle que chez nous du cote de la Durance des villages entiers 
8’enfuyaient, nous recevions k chaque instant des messagers des comma- 
nautes pour leur procurer des troupes, des armes et des munitions. 1 * 1 

On 30 July the mayor and consuls of Pertuis wrote to the 
commissioners: 

Nous avons eu ce soir une alarme dans cette ville. Les villages voisins nous 
ont envoye plusieurs porteurs pour nous demander du secours et des 
munitions de guerre, nous annon 9 ant qu’une troupe de 7 k 8 cents brigands 
d^vastaient les endroits de leur voisinage et allaient les attaquer. m 

They wrote again on 31 July relating the rumour of the sack of 
Romans and the repulse of these brigands at Valence, but went 
on to say: 

Nos courriers ont ajoute qu’un corps de 7 k 8 cents brigands 6tait k Mazan, 165 
pr&8 de Carpentras, dans le Comtat Venaissin, et nos courriers sont retoum^s 
pour aller en avant reconnaitre le plus pr&s possible avec d’autres de 
Cadenet et Cucuron 164 

The effect of the news on the commissioners was disastrous. 
So early as 25 July they had sent out a circular advising the 
viguerie8 to form milices bourgeoises on account of the disturbed 
state of the province, 166 and on 31 July they dispatched 
another circular announcing the danger from the brigands and 
recommending the speedy formation of the milices , 166 in spite 
of the fact that on that day the Comte de Caraman had written 
from Marseilles : 

Tous les rapports se rMuisent k regarder la nouvelle d’un corps de brigands 
comme absolument exag6r6e. Un courrier qui est venu hier de Lyon au 
Pont-St-Esprit 187 n’a pas trouv6 un seul homme sur son chemin ni le 
moindre de desordre. M. de Montmege mande de Lambesc qu’il n’existe 
pas dans les environs un nombre de brigands capable d’inquieter 168 

l#1 Bouohea-du-Rh6ne, Arch. Depart., C 1380, p. 207. ,w Ibid. C 1380, p. 210. 

199 Cant. (Sud) Carpentraa, arr. Carpentraa (Vauoluse). 

,i4 Bouchea-du-Rh6ne, Arch. Depart., C1380, pp. 209-10. 

m Ibid. C 1383, Registre de Correspondance, ff. 267-9. 

Ibid fo. 269. 147 Arr. Uris (Gard). 

,#l Bouches-du-Rh6ne, Arch. Depart., C 1380, pp. 208-9. 
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Some excuse for the commissioners may be found in the fact 
that though they had received reassuring news from the direction 
of the Rhone, they would also by that time have received the 
letter from Sisteron, suggesting the possibility of danger from 
another direction. On 5 August they sent out a third circular 
saying that the rumour of the brigands was false, but announcing 
the formation of a d6pot of arms at Aix, 169 though the Comte 
de Caraman had written on the 2nd and the 4th refusing to 
form such a d6pot and pointing out the danger of arming the 
communes. 170 

The inevitable result of this folly was to propagate the panic 
throughout the provinces. Many districts which would other¬ 
wise have been unaffected were thrown into a state of alarm, 
and others which had already heard the rumour by way of 
Sisteron or Seyne naturally took this circular of 31 July as 
a confirmation of their fears. 

On 1 August the mayor and consuls of Oraison 171 wrote to 
the commissioners: 

MM. les consuls de Vinon 172 viennent de nous faire passer une lettre que 
vous leur avez adressee pour aviser les communaut£s de proche en proche 
des ravages qu’une troupe de brigands se proposent de faire et de former 
une garde bourgeoise pour s’en garantir. Cette garde a 6t6 etablie hier au 
soir. . . . Nous apprenons au moment par la voie de Manosque qu’une 
troupe de douze mille hommes s’est form^e aux environs de Valence et 
ravage tout le pays de sorte que la consternation est generale. 178 

The mayor and consuls of Les M6es wrote on 31 July at 10 p.m. 
to those of Digne : 

Nous nous empressons de vous avertir que les consuls d’Oraison viennent 
de nous envoyer un porteur expr&s pour nous faire part d’un avis qu’ils ont 
re$u de la part des commissaires des communes k Aix par lequel ils les 
informent qu’une troupe de brigands d’environ mille hommes s’est appro- 
ch6e du lieu de Mallemort et qu’elle a tent6 de passer le bateau de la 
Durance... . Cette troupe s’est pr&entee non seulement au bac de Malle¬ 
mort, mais encore k celui de Pertuis dont on a eu la precaution de couper 
les cordes.... On nous assure egalement que d’autres troupes de brigands 
ont pill6 et saccag6 par surprise la ville de Eomans, en Dauphine, laquelle 
nouvelle k Sisteron a oblig6 cette ville k lever une milice bourgeoise pour se 
defendre. 174 

The circle was now complete. Digne, which had heard the news 
from Romans through Die, Gap, and Seyne, now heard it again 
through Valence, Orange, and Aix. 

In the district south of Digne the effect of these two alarms 

Ibid . C 1383, pp. 269-70. 17# Ibid . C 1380, p. 217. 

171 Cant, des M6es, an*. Digne. 17S Cant. Rians, arr. Brignoles (Var). 

171 Bouches-du-Rh6ne, Arch. Depart., C 1215. Lettres. 

174 Digne, Arch. Mun., E 26. 
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can clearly be traced. The consuls of Digne passed on the news 
that they had received from the north through Seyne to Bar¬ 
reme 176 with instructions to send it on to Castellane. 176 They 
also passed it along the south-westerly road to Puimoisson 177 
and Riez. The consuls of Riez writing to the commissioners 
on 30 July make no reference to the alarm, but on 1 August they 
wrote: 

L’avis que nous 6tions menaces d’une horde de brigands nous 6tait parvenu 
d’autre part deux heures avant la reception de celui que vous avez eu la 
bonte de nous donner. 

On 2 August they wrote again : 

La nouvelle relative aux brigands de la montagne se soutenait, nous 
venons pourtant d’en recevoir au moment de la part de MM. les consuls de 
Sisteron qui nous rassurent. . . . Mais comme on parle d’autres brigands 
du cote de Seyne, nous sommes toujours dans le cas de craindre et de nous 
pr'ecautionner. 178 

The mayor of Puimoisson wrote to the consuls of Digne on 
2 August: 

Les differents avis que nous avons reyu au sujet de Tinvasion des bandits 
qui ravagent, dit-on, la province, nous ont tenu dans la crainte depuis deux 
jours . . . Les villes de Riez, Valensole, Moustiers 179 et Puimoisson sont 
ensemble environ 1,600 homines sous les armes. 180 

Moustiers had also received the news from two sources. 
Puimoisson had passed on the message from Digne and the 
circular of the commissioners had come through St-Paul-les- 
Durance, 181 Vinon, and Riez. 182 This circular had not only gone 
north-east from St-Paul-16s-Durance to Vinon, but also south¬ 
east to Rians 183 and St. Maxi min, 183 where it was read on 
2 August. 184 From Barjols 186 one wrote on 4 August to the 
commissioners, * L’incursion des brigands ne m’alarme pas 
beaucoup, cependant, il faut rassurer les esprits et dissiper la 
terreur panique dont ils sont saisis dans le moment \ 186 The 
consuls of Salemes 187 wrote on 6 August , * La troupe des brigands 
avait cause quelques alarmes dans nos quartiers, on est aujour- 

178 Arr. Digne. 

178 Digne, Arch. Mun., E 26. Letter from Barreme. Letters from Castellane and 
Senez, arr. Castellane (Basses*Alpes), both dated 1 August and acknowledging the 
reception of the news from Barreme. 177 Cant. Riez, arr. Digne. 

171 All three letters from Riez in Bouches-du-Rhdne, Arch. Depart., C1269, Lettres. 

17 f Valensole and Moustiers Ste-Marie, arr. Digne. 

188 Digne, Arch. Mun., E 26. 181 Cant. Peyrolles, arr. Aix. 

188 Cauvin, pp. 11, 12. 183 Arr. Brignoles. 

184 F. Cortez, ‘ La R^volte des paysans et la GrandTeur de 1789 & St. Maximin 
(Var): Comite des travaux historiques et scientifiques,’ Bulletin historiquc et philo- 
logique, ann£e 1897, n°* 1 et 2, p. 547. 1,4 Arr. Brignoles. 

188 Bouches-du-Rhone, Arch. Depart., C 1329, Lettres. 

187 Arr. Draguignan (Var). 
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d’hui rassur6 \ 188 The date of the arrival of the news in this 
neighbourhood is fixed by an extract from the deliberations of 
Entrecasteaux 189 for 2 August sent to the National Assembly, 
in which it is stated : 

Nous avons appris par une lettre qui nous a ete envoyee expres hier au soir 
de la part des sieurs maire et consuls de Carces 190 que le bruit court qu’une 
troupe de brigands causent des ravages dans cette province, heureusement 
ce bruit n’est pas affirme. 191 

Though the news must have passed on to Draguignan, there 
is no evidence of it in the deliberations, but even St. Tropez 192 
decided on 2 August 

qu’une circulaire sera envoyee aux communautes voisines, notamment k la 
communaute de la Garde-Freinet, 198 pour les prier de surveiller les brigands 
qui menacent (Tune devastation universelle, [et] de nous prevenir de la con- 
naissance qu’elles pourraient avoir de leur approche. 194 

The Abb6 Tisserand says that, in the district now known 
as the Alpes Maritimes, Vence 195 was the first place to hear 
the news of the brigands on 1 August. It came from the 
mayor of Bouyon 196 in the form that 6,000 barbets were marching 
on Castellane. The fact that St. Paul, Antibes, and Grasse sent 
to Aix for news and Vence to Roquest^ron 197 and Castellane 
suggests that here again the source of the rumour was twofold. 198 

Having examined the evidence of the panic in Bas-Dauphin6 
and Provence, the question is, does it support the theory of an 
organized plot or does it not ? The only contemporary suggestion 
of a plot is made by the directeur des postes at Valence : ‘ C’est 
une funeste alarme donn6e apparemment par quelque ennemi du 
public,’ and the cure of Tulette wrote in his parish register on 
24 January 1790, ‘ les alarmes generates repandues le meme jour 
et la meme heure, le 29 juillet, par tout le royaume, ne furent 
donnees que par les emissaires gages de l’Assemblee qui voulait 
armer le peuple ’. 199 He had six months to think over this 
astonishing phenomenon; he had seen its effect, the organiza¬ 
tion of the milices bourgeoises, sanctioned by the Assembly on 
10 August, and from that he had deduced a cause which appeared 
satisfactory to him. The fatal weakness of his line of argument, 

,M Bouches-du-Rhdne, Arch. Depart., C 1293, Lettres, 

lif Gant. Cotignac, arr. Brignoles. 1M Cant. Cotignac, arr. Brignoles. 

,fl Arch. Nat., C 90 (68*). 1,1 Ait. Draguignan. 

1M Cant. Grimaud, arr. Draguignan. 1,4 Arch. Nat., C 90 (68*). 

m Arr. Grasse (Alpes-Maritimes). 1,4 Cant. Coursegoules, arr. Grasse. 

,w St-Paul-du-Var or St-Paul-l£s-Vence, cant. Cagnes, arr. Grasse; Antibes, arr. 
Grasse ; Roquesteron, arr. Puget-Theniere. All Alpes-Maritimes. 

1M E. Tisserand, Histoire de la Revolution fran^aise dans les Alpes-Maritimes , 
Nice, 1878, p. 34. 

m Inventaire sommaire des Archives Departementales de la Drome , v. 268. 
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which is only a specimen from many others, is that the alarm 
did not break out everywhere on the 29th, but left Romans on 
the 28th and flowed through Bas-Dauphine and Provence like 
a river, sometimes dividing into many small streams which rejoined 
the main current and reached the sea, like the Rhdne, by many 
mouths, as late as 1 August. 200 A comparison of the dates and 
times at which the rumour left one place and arrived at another will 
prove, beyond all reasonable doubt, its spontaneous transmission. 

The next question is what was the effect of the panic. In 
Haut-Dauphin6 the peasants had used the arms they had taken 
up to defend themselves from an imaginary enemy against the 
ch&teaux, 201 and it was the reports of this actual brigandage 
which appeared to justify and certainly prolonged the panic in 
the other parts of the province. There do not appear to have 
been any outrages of this kind in Bas-Dauphin6 ; in fact, the 
procureur du roi, reporting from Valence on 28 August the sacking 
of the chateaux of la Saone 202 in Haut-Dauphin6 to the Garde des 
Sceaux, expressly stated, ‘ Nous avons eu des alarmes, mais le 
Bas-Dauphin6 ou s’etend le d6partement de notre mar6chauss6e 
n’a point approuv6 cette affreuse revolution , . 203 In Provence, it is 
true there were disturbances, especially in the neighbourhood of 
Aix and Marseilles, but these had been going on throughout the 
summer and did not increase or abate in consequence of the panic. 

There were, however, definite results of a more peaceful 
character. Comites permanents were formed in most of the towns 
and milices nationales even in small villages. It may be said 
that in Provence the formation of milices was due as much or 
more to the circular of 25 July as to the panic, but, at any rate, 
it is significant that in the majority of cases, where the circular 
arrived before the panic, no steps were taken to carry out its 
instructions until the danger was imminent. As to the comites 
permanents , they were for the most part conservative in character. 
Even in those cases where the comiti completely absorbed the 
functions of the municipality, the municipal officers formed a part, 
and an important part, of it. The comites were, in fact, the corps 
de ville reinforced to meet the emergency. 

At Valence a comite politique had been formed as early as 
25 July and constituted on 2 August under the presidency of 
the mayor, 204 but letters had been sent out in the name of the 
comit4 permanent announcing the arrival of the brigands and 

Alloa, arr. Barcelonette (Basses-Alpea), wrote to Prads, cant, la Javie, 
arr. Digne, on 4 August and Prads to Digne on 3 August as though the news of the 
brigands had only just arrived at these places. Digne. Arch. Mun., E 26. 

*•* Conard, cc. iii and iv. 

*•* Near Lens-Lea tang, cant, du Grand-Serre, arr. Valence. 

*•* Arch. Nat., D xxix bis, 1. 

t9 * Rochas, Journal (Tun bourgeois de Valence, p. 14. 
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a milice bourgeoise formed. 206 Loriol, perhaps in imitation of 
Valence, formed on 26 July a committee and a milice of 6,000 
men, 206 an incredible number. Mont4Umar formed its committee 
and milice on 28 July, 207 St. Paul on the 29th, 208 Crest on the 
31st, 209 Nyons before 9 August, 210 all as a direct result of the 
panic. The case of Gap is peculiar. There is no record of 
a meeting of the corps de ville after 4 January 1789, 1m and the 
bureau permanent formed on 30 July continued the administra¬ 
tion till the reconstitution of the municipality ; but even in this 
case the signatures of the mayor and echevins appear among 
others on the minutes. 212 When the news of the brigands arrived, 
Seyne formed * aussitot un conseil permanent compost des 
administrations et de dix messieurs de la ville ’, and also a milice , 
which on 9 August, after reading the circular of 26 July, they 
decided to maintain 213 Digne formed a comite permanent 214 for 
the emergency only, but no records remain of its meeting. 
A milice had been projected as early as May under the name 
of the Legion de Caraman. 216 There are two letters written to 
Digne by Mezel 216 on 3 August, one signed * chef de la premiere 
division pour tous nos patriots ’, and the other ‘ le comit6 \ 217 
which point to organizations in that town. At Forcalquier on 
30 July, ‘ une milice parait n&jessaire ’ and also a * conseil per¬ 
manent de MM.les maire et consuls,de huit notables 61us librement 
par Fassemble, auxquels seront agr6g6s tous les capitaines des 
compagnies qui seront ci-apres 6tablies ’. Of these companies 
the mayor and the lieutenant-de-maire were to be colonel and 
lieutenant-colonel ‘ irr6vocablement \ 218 At Manosque the milice 
was formed on 30 July to meet the emergency, 219 but the comitfr 
t permanent not till 19 August when the milice was formally 
constituted 220 At Orange on the day of the panic ‘ Messieurs les 
officiers municipaux . . . 6tablirent sur-le-champ un conseil per¬ 
manent k l’hotel de ville ... on forma des compagnies ’ 221 
and this action was ratified at the Assembly of notables on 
6 August, when it was decided ‘ d’adjoindre aux maire et 

,M St-Paul-Troifl-Chateaux, Arch. Mun., EE 3. 

Loriol, Arch. Mun., BB 14, Deliberations. ,#7 Coston, p. 14 

tm St-Paul-Troifl-Chateaux, Arch. Mun., BB 19. 
tm Crest, Arch. Mun., BB 18. 

**• Nyons, Arch. Mun., BB 54, Deliberations. 

Gap, Aroh. Mun., BB 75. “ Ibid. BB 76 and 77. 

#1 * Letter of 10 August to the commissioners, Bouches-du-Rh6ne, Arch. D6part., 
C 1300, and Cauvin, p. 9. 

* u Cauvin, p. 12. Letter of Mezel 10 August to the ComiU permanent of Digne. 
Digne, Arch. Mun., E 26. 

nf Digne, Arch. Mun., E 42, Correspondance. 

ni Ait. Digne. * 17 Digne, Arch. Mun., E 26. 

u# Forcalquier, Arch. Mun., BB 43, Registre 26. 

»• Bigot, La Grande Peur d Manosque. 

w Bran, Manosque rkvoluXionnairts p. 33. M1 Soullier, L 287. 
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echevins un certain nombre de citoyens notables dont la moitie 
serait prise dans Passembl6e meme et l’autre moiti6 hors de son 
sein \ 222 At the conseil general of 3 August at Tarascon it was 
decided to establish ‘ un comite permanent pour aider MM. les 
consuls dans les objets d’administration \ 223 At Aix the forma¬ 
tion of a garde bourgeoise was proposed as early as 28 July, 224 but 
on 4 August an inhabitant wrote : 

II devait etablir une milice bourgeoise comme partout, mais plusieurs bour¬ 
geois qui avaient signe n’ont plus voulu en £tre, parce que quelques nobles 
voulaient s’y r6unir — ce qui est tres mal —et les choses en sont rest£es 1 & 226 

However, the organization for the milice was completed on 
25 August, when the idea of forming a comite permanent was 
abandoned owing to dissensions in the council. 226 Salon formed 
a comite provisoire and milice bourgeoise on 2 August. 227 

It is impossible to enumerate all the places where milices 
Rationales alone were formed. In the neighbourhood of Monte- 
limar they were formed at Grignan 228 and Tulette on 29 July, 229 
at les Granges-Coutardes 230 on 5 August, at la Garde - Adh6mar 280 
on 9 August, 281 at Allan 282 on 16 August 283 ; in the neighbourhood 
of Die at Saillans on 6 August, 234 at Chatillon on 7 August, 285 
and Chamaloc 236 joined with the garde nalionale of Die on 
30 July. 237 Embrun formed its milice on 13 August, 288 Sisteron 
on 30 July, 239 Oraison on 31 July, 240 and Digne formed a defensive 
organization with the entire neighbourhood. 241 Avignon 242 and 
Vaison formed their milices on 2 August 243 Chateaurenard and 
Graveson on 30 July, before the arrival of the circular, 244 Bar- 
bentane 245 on 2 August, Cabannes 246 on 4 August, Noves on 
9 August, 247 Gardanne 248 by 9 August, 249 Lambesc by 10 August, 260 
Langon and Lauris 261 by 16 August 252 Annot 253 by 4 August, 254 




*** Cant. et arr. Montelimar. 
“• Cant, et arr. Die. 


m Orange, Arch. Mun., BB 46, Deliberations. 

m Tarascon, Arch. Mun., BB 52, Deliberations. m Aix, Arch. Mun., BB 114. 
225 Bibliotheque d* Arles, Manuscrits Valliere, n° 379. 

m Aix, Arch. Mun., BB 114. 227 Gimon, p. 664, and Arch. Nat., C 90 (68*). 

^ Inventairc sommaire des Archives De parte menial es de la Drdme, Supplement 
ri« E, iv. 228. “• Ibid. v. 268. 

Uant. Pierrelatte, arr. Montelimar. 

!nn ntui'rr. Drome, Suppl. Serie E, v. 95. 

Jnvertiaire, Drome , Suppl. Scrio E, iv. 415. 

viii. 255 Ibid. vii. 271. 

fnvenlaire. Drome , Suppl. Serie E, viii. 160. 
r' Embrun, Arch. Mun., Deliberations du 10 aout 1788 au 15 novembre 1796. 
^Bouchcs-du-llhone, Arch. Depart., C 1380, p. 210. ••• Ibid. C 1215. 

Hgne, Arch. Mun., E 26. * tt Soullier, p. 11. 

Vaison, Arch. Mun., BB 31. * 44 Duprat, p. 9. 

^Cant. Chateaurenard, arr. Arles. 244 Cant. Orgon, arr. Arles, 

^•tirat, p. 12, notes. 8411 Arr. Aix. U9 Arch. Nat., C 90 (69*). 

nventaire *ommoire des Archives DepartemerUales des Bouches-du-Rhdne, 
161 Cant. Cadenet, arr. Apt. 241 Arch. Nat., C 91 (74 l ). 

Tfe Castellano (Basses-AI jm's). 244 Arch. Nat., C 90 < 
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Colmars 255 by 12 August, 266 Quinson, 267, 268 St. Maxi min, 256 Entre- 
casteaux, St. Tropez, 280 and la Cadiere 261 on 2 August, 262 Dra- 
guignan on 30 July, evidently as a result of the circular and not 
of the panic 263 M6ounes, 264, 265 and Correns 266 by 4 August, 267 
Carcds by 6 August, 268 and St-Paul-les-Vence by 10 August. 269 In 
addition to these are many established so late in August as to be 
the result of the decree of the National Assembly of 10 August, 
and doubtless many others of which no record has been kept. 

The common danger had formed between the municipalities 
a bond of union which the work of organizing their milices helped 
to strengthen. A few illustrations will suffice of the early stages 
of this movement, which found its complete expression in the 
Federation of the Champ-de-Mars on the anniversary of the fall 
of the Bastille. In the ‘ discours des MM. de Lavoulte 270 pro- 
nonce & MM. les gardes nationales du Dauphine et du Vivarais 
r&inis sur les murs de cette ville 9 on 26 December 1789, it was 
stated that * deji les confederations d’fitoile, de Montelimar, de 
Saint-Paul-Trois-CMteaux, de Crest ont eu lieu \ 271 

On 31 January 1790 the ‘ Confederation patriotique des habi¬ 
tants des deux rives du Rhone ’ took place at Valence. 

Ell© etait compose© de douze mille homines armes representant cent mille 
citoyens. Vienne, Die, Montelimar, Dieulefit, Tain, Saint-Vallier, Saillans, 
Crest, Romans, toutes les communautes de cette partie du Bas-Dauphine ; 
... plus de deux cents communes du Vivarais y avaient envoy6 des detache- 
ments plus ou moins nombreux. 272 

In April a confederation was held at Orange, to which not 
only such towns as Beaucaire, Tarascon, St. Remy, and Chateau- 
renard sent representatives, but also Avignon and some towns 
of the Comt6 Venaissin. As a result of this meeting, the garde 
nationale of Orange presented that of Avignon with a banner 
inscribed with the motto ‘ L’union fait la force and another 
camp of federation was held at Carpentras in May to which the 
neighbouring French towns were invited. 273 There is no doubt 
that the simultaneous formation of gardes nationales and this 
exchange of courtesies contributed to the desire of the Avignonnais 
for union with France. M. A. Pickford. 

*** Ait. Castellano. 

*** Invenlaire, Bouchea-du-Rhone, Scrie C, ii. 63. 

** 7 Cant. Riez, an*. Digne. m Arch. Nat., C 90 (68*). **• Cortez. 

Arch. Nat., C 90 (68*). 1,1 Cant. Le Beausset, arr. Toulon (Var). 

*•* Inventaire, Bouches-du-Rhone, Serie C, ii. 49. 

*** Arch. Nat., C 89 (62*"*). * M Cant. La Roquebrussane, arr. Brignoles. 

m Archives Nationales, C 90 (69*). *•• Cant. Cotignac, arr. Brignolee. 

,l7 Inventaire, Bouches-du-Rhone, S6rie C, ii 65. 

Ibid L p. 51. *•• Ibid. p. 167. 270 Arr. Privas (Arcteche). 

771 Drdme, Arch. Depart., E 4140, Pi6ce imprimee. 

m Brit. Mus., F. 10 (11). * 7 * Soullier, i. 33-55. 
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Azotes and Documents 

The Origin of the FitzMaurices, Barons of Kerry 
and Lixnaw 

From the time when Maurice FitzGerald first landed at Wexford 
no family has taken so important a place in the history of Ireland 
as the Geraldines. They took a leading part in the original 
conquest. Several of them from time to time held the highest 
offices of state. Many of them ruled in their respective districts 
with almost regal authority. They exercised the right of private 
warfare, and some of them even bore arms against the Crown 
itself. It is indeed not too much to say that there has hardly 
been a moment in the history of Ireland for upwards of seven 
centuries past when some member of the widespread family 
has not been conspicuous among Irishmen for his position, his 
power, or his abilities. Sprung from the stock of Gerald of 
Windsor and Nest of Wales, they soon spread out in many branches 
and occupied large portions of Ireland, east and west and south. 
Such were the barons of Naas, the lords of Kerry, the earls of 
Kildare, and the earls of Desmond. Besides these principal 
branches there were the White knights, the knights of Kerry, 
the knights of Glyn, the barons of Overk, the barons of Bum- 
church, the barons of Brownsford, the seneschals of Imokilly, 
and others only less famous. It is essential for the student of 
Irish history to keep these several lines distinct, and it is, there¬ 
fore, more than a matter of mere genealogical interest to ascertain 
the precise starting-points of at least the main branches from the 
ancestral trunk. It is the more necessary to make the attempt 
anew, by an independent study of the available sources, inasmuch 
as many inconsistent pedigrees have been published to the con¬ 
fusion of historical writers, and even the latest and most authorita¬ 
tive are in some of the earlier stages demonstrably incorrect 
and misleading. 

The starting-points of three of the four principal branches 
of the Geraldines have indeed been at length ascertained with 
reasonable certainty. They are to be traced to three of the sons 
of the first Maurice FitzGerald, who died in 1176. William, 
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his eldest son, succeeded to Naas and may be regarded as the 
first baron of that line. Gerald, probably the next in order, was 
ancestor of the barons of Offaly and earls of Kildare, &c.; and 
Thomas FitzMaurice, 1 reasonably believed to be a younger son 
of the same Maurice (though not mentioned by Giraldus), was 
ancestor of the earls of Desmond. But what was the origin of the 
FitzMaurices, lords or barons and (long afterwards) earls of 
Kerry and Lixnaw, whose representative to-day is the marquess 
of Lansdowne ? Until quite recently, at all events, the first recog¬ 
nized lord of Kerry, a Thomas FitzMaurice, on the authority of 
the Rev. Mervyn Archdall or of some manuscript pedigree to 
which he had access, has been supposed to be a grandson of 
Raymond FitzWilliam, commonly called Raymond le Gros, 
nephew of the Maurice FitzGerald above named. 2 Raymond 
is supposed to have been given a district in Kerry, afterwards 
known as the barony of Clanmaurice, by Dermot MacCarthy, 
king of Desmond, 3 as a reward for his services in suppressing 
the rebellion of Dermot’s son in 1176. It is, however, a fatal 
objection to this theory that, according to the unimpeachable 
testimony of his cousin Gerald de Barry, Raymond had no 
legitimate children; nor is the existence of any son of his, 
legitimate or illegitimate, historically attested. Moreover, that 
Raymond died without heirs of his body, who alone at this 
period of legal history could inherit lands granted to him, is 
pretty clear from the fact that his known manor of Fothered 
in county Carlow reverted after his death to the lords of Leinster. 4 

Raymond le Gros having proved to be an impossible starting- 
point for the line of the FitzMaurices, the last edition of Burke’s 
Peerage (1913) deduces it from Raymond’s brother Griffin, 6 

1 Throughout this paper (except where otherwise indicated) I employ these names 
with * Fitz * as mere personal patronymics changing from generation to generation 
and not yet crystallized into family names. 

* Even G. E. C.’s Complete Peerage has no better suggestion to make. The 
supposition is indeed of old standing. Michael O’Clery ( 06 . 1635), one of the 
* Four Masters in his Book of Pedigrees , says: ‘The Graces and MacMaurice of Kerry 
are of the race of Raymond le Gros.* See Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland^ 1879-82, p. 429. Both statements are wrong. 

* The only contemporary ground (if such it can be called) for this supposed grant 
is the statement of Giraldus (v. 331) that Dermot promised ‘ larga quoque tarn Rei- 
mundo donaria, quam militibus stipendia.’ What these ‘ donaria ’ and ‘ stipendia * 
consisted of is indicated in the subsequent sentence : ‘ Multis itaque tarn praedis in 
brevi quam stipendiis familia in partibus illis abunde refecta, et alimentorum copia 
Limericum abinde persaepe transmissa, Dermitius,’ &c. Nothing whatever is said 
about a gift of land. 

4 Raymond’s widow, Basilia, retained the manor for her life ( Register of St. Thomas's 
Abbey , Dublin , pp. 110-12), but in 1232 Earl Richard Marshal offered it in part 
dower for his brother’s widow (Cal. of Documents , Ireland , i, no. 1950), and it was 
afterwards assigned to her (&td. no. 2989). 

f This suggestion seems to have been first made doubtfully by Miss Hickson, 
Joum . of the R. Soc. of Antiq. of Ireland , 1897, p. 232. 
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apparently because in this way the smallest necessary change 
would be made in the discredited pedigree. Griffin, moreover, 
had the advantage of having had children, and one of them was 
named Raymond. His two elder sons, Gilbert and Matthew, 
were successively lords of Knocktopher in county Kilkenny, 
and sub-feoffees of some of the lands of Raymond le Gros in 
county Carlow, which they continued to hold under subsequent 
lords of Leinster. They, however, both died without issue, the 
latter in about 1246. Then the third son, Raymond, succeeded 
and held the Carlow lands for seven years. 6 He was living, 
indeed, as late as 1255, 7 but he too, according to the register of 
the monastery of Kells in Ossory, of which the FitzGriffins were 
liberal benefactors, died without issue. 8 Raymond FitzGriffin, 
then, like his uncle Raymond le Gros, seems an unpromising 
source for the FitzMaurices of Kerry. 

But an unfounded theory, if once it gets a start, is apt to 
be long-lived, and we must pursue the traditional account a 
little further, though it will involve a close study of Kerry topo¬ 
graphy. It will help to an understanding of this topography if 
I state shortly the results of my own study, proofs of which will 
be indicated hereafter as needed. Kerry at this time was confined 
to the four northern baronies of the present county. This district, 
forming* the diocese of Ardfert less the deanery of Aghadoe, 9 
was then divided into cantreds nearly coinciding with the 
ecclesiastical deaneries, which in their turn represented ancient 
tribal territories. Thus Iraghticonnor (Aireacht ui Conchobhair), 
the northernmost barony, nearly corresponds to a deanery the 
name of which is illegible in the Ecclesiastical Taxation of 1302-7. 
This barony seems to have remained under the sway of the 
O’Connors of Kerry, and in the thirteenth century was but 
little encroached upon by the English. Next comes the barony 
of Clanmaurice, so called from the FitzMaurices. It was made 
up of the archdeaconry of Ardfert and the compound deanery of 
Odomey and Oflannan, both Irish territorial names. The whole 
was, I think, the Irish territory of Altraighe, and in Anglo-Norman 
documents of the thirteenth century it is called the ‘ cantred of 
Altry ’. South of this lies the barony of Trughanacmy which, 
omitting a small portion of its western extremity, was nearly 


• Most of the above facts appear in an inquisition of 6 May 1290 {Cal. of Documents, 
Ireland iii, p. 294). See, too, Mr. Burtchaell’s paper on ‘ The Geraldines of Kil¬ 
kenny * ( Joum. of the R. Soc. of Antiq. of Ireland, 1893, pp. 184-6). 

7 Cal. of Documents , Ireland, ii, no. 458. 

• See the pedigree in the above register (MS., Trin. Coll., Dub., F. 4. 23) cited in 
Mr. Burtchaell’s paper above mentioned. Certainly the manor of Knocktopher is 
soon afterwards found in alien hands {Cal. of Documents , Ireland, iv, no. 54). 

• Aghadoe was probably an independent see in earlier times. The deanery included 
the whole of the present county of Kerry south of the Maine and some parts of co. Cork. 
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equivalent to the deanery of Hackmys. It was the Irish territory 
of Aicme Ciarraighe , and it appears in Anglo-Norman documents 
as ‘ Akmikery \ or some such phonetic equivalent. Lastly, the 
peninsular barony of Corcaguiny, with the aforesaid small portion 
of Trughanacmy, included on its northern shores from Brandon 
Head up to the villata of Tralee the deanery or ‘ cantred of 
Offerba \ and on its western and southern shores the deanery 



Longmans, Green & Co.. London. New York. Bombay & Calcutta. 


or ‘ cantred of Osurrys \ while the barony preserves the name 
of the Irish territory of Corca-duibne. 

To return now to the traditional or current account of the origin 
of the FitzMaurices. The progenitor Maurice, whether regarded 
as the son of Raymond le Gros or (a generation later) of Raymond 
FitzGriffin, is said to have married as his first wife Johanna, 
daughter of Meiler FitzHenry, and to have received with her 
Rathivoe, Killury, and Ballyheigue. Rathivoe is somewhat 
forcibly equated with Rattoo, and thus the three districts are 
names of parishes on the coast of Clanmaurice from Kerry Head 
VOL. XXIX.—NO. CXIV. X 
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northwards. By Johanna Maurice is said to have had a son 
and heir, Thomas FitzMaurice, the first lord of Kerry, and to have 
married a second time in 1177. We need not pause to point out 
the error involved in the further statement that the FitzMaurices 
of Brees, in county Mayo, were sprung from this second marriage, 
but we merely note the date given, which supplies a date before 
which Thomas FitzMaurice must have been bom. But as in the 
same account he is said to have died in 1280, he must have been 
over 103 years of age at his death ! 10 Maurice is also said to have 
received a grant from Richard I of five knights’ fees in Cosmange 
and Molahiffe. This is the district along the river Maing or Maine, 
which for centuries was the southern boundary of Kerry. As 
this grant does not appear to be anywhere recorded we cannot 
verify or perhaps positively disprove it. The lands along the 
Maine, however, are not in Clanmaurice, but would seem to have 
been included in the grant to Meiler FitzHenry, which fortunately 
has been enrolled, and to which we must now refer. 

On 28 October 1200, King John granted to Meiler FitzHenry, 
then justiciar, ‘ two cantreds of land in Kerry, namely Akunkerry 
and Hyerba, and a third cantred belonging to Humurierdac 
(O’Moriarty) in Cork, namely, Yoghenacht Lokhelen (Eoghanachl 
Locha Lein , the district about Killamey), to hold of the king 
in fee by the service of fifteen knights \ n Now, of the Kerry can¬ 
treds Akunkerry, or, as it has been read in a later document to 
which we shall have to refer, Acinekery, is probably either a 
misreading or copyist’s error for Acmikerry, representing the 
Irish aicme ciarraighe. The essential part of the name survives 
in the barony of Trughanacmy and in the deanery of Hackmys, 
with which, as we have said, the barony is approximately co¬ 
extensive. 12 Hyerba, more often anglicized Offerba, represents 
the ui Ferba of O’Huidrin’s Topography , and this territory did 
not, I think, include any part of the barony of Clanmaurice. 
Certainly the churches mentioned in the Ecclesiastical Taxation 
of the deanery of Offerba, so far as they can be identified with 

l * The editor of the Complete Peerage , observing this result, corrects this date 
to 4 probably in or about 1260 \ The 1913 Burke has nothing about a second marriage 
of its Maurice FitzRaymond, but it retains an almost equally great absurdity in making 
Thomas FitzMaurice, who is stated to have died in 1280, marry a daughter of Donnell 
Kavanagh, who was slain in 1175 ( Four Masters ). 

11 Rot. Chart., 2 John, p. 77 b (Hardy). 

18 See the Ecclesiastical Taxation {Cal. of Documents , Ireland , v. 296, and corri¬ 
genda). Miss Hickson has published another transcript with some valuable topo¬ 
graphical notes ( Joum . of the R. Soc. Antiq. of Ireland , 1883-4, p. 296). Miss Hickson’s 
transcript reads 4 Hacknyse ’ as the name of the deanery, but the latter syllable is 
hardly legible, and the form Hackmys (probably an anglicized plural for aicme) 
appears again in the name of a Limerick parish. Cf. Hogan’s Onomasticon, s.v. 
aicme* Trughanacmy stands for triucha [clt] na n-aicme [ciarraighe ], * the cantred of 
the stemB of the Ciarraighe or descendants of Ciar *. There seems to have been 
another Triucha cit na n-aicme in co. Clare ( Onomasticon , s.v.). 
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any confidence, were all in the parishes which border on the 
bays of Brandon and Tralee, including the northern shore of the 
latter bay. Here I am obliged to differ from Miss Hickson, who 
thought that Ballyheigue, Killury, and Rattoo were in Offerba. 
Miss Hickson had undoubtedly a minute knowledge of Kerry 
topography, but her judgement was clearly influenced by her 
unquestioning acceptance of the tradition as to the maritagium 
of Johanna FitzHenry, and I think she was thus led to misinter¬ 
pret the documents on which she relied. 13 It would indeed be 
strange if the cantred of Offerba were composed of two distinct 
districts separated by the parishes of Ardfert and Kilmoyly, yet 
this appears to result from the inclusion of Ballyheigue, Killury, 
and Rattoo in Offerba. 

But it is unnecessary to argue this point at length, for even 
if I am mistaken as to the precise contents of Offerba it is easy 
to show that the lands in question could not have come to 
the FitzMaurices through a FitzHenry marriage in the manner 
alleged, and that, throughout the thirteenth century at least, the 
cantred of Offerba did not come to them at all. For in the first 
place the grant to Meiler of his Kerry lands, as may have been 
observed, was made about a quarter of a century after the date 
assigned to the supposed marriage ; and secondly, on 1 June 
1216, King John confirmed the lands of Offerba to John de 
Clahull, Meiler’s feoffee, and for upwards of a century we find 
members of the De Clahull family holding Offerba of the Crown. 14 
The facts, often ignored, seem to be that about the year 1216 
Meiler FitzHenry underwent civil death by taking the religious 
habit in the monastery of Old Connell, which he had founded 
and endowed, 16 and that having (as Giraldus tells us) no legitimate 
offspring, all his lands reverted to his superior lords—his lands 
in Leinster to William Marshal, 16 his land of Ardnurcher in Meath 
to Walter de Lacy, 17 and his lands in Kerry to the Crown. 

We may, therefore, finally abandon the theory or tradition, 
if such it be, that the FitzMaurices of Kerry are descended from 

** Thus, in the extract quoted by Miss Hickson ( Joum. of the R. Soc. Antiq. of 
Ireland , 1879-82, p. 164) from the Carew MSS., the blank in the manuscript should, 
1 think, be filled up with the names of Lystrim and Ballyroe, which admittedly lay in 
Offerba, and no^as Miss Hickson supposed, with the places mentioned in Killury parish. 
These have just been stated to be in the country of Clanmaurice, and appear to have 
been within what was then known as the half-cantred of Brown-Cantlow (Cantilupe). 

14 Cal. of Documents , Ireland , i, nos. 697,698, where the hash 1 Habouferlon Kery and 
Lacher * must, I think, refer to Ui Ferba in Ciarraighe Luachra , as Kerry was called 
to distinguish it from certain Kerry districts in Connaught. In 1284 Geoffrey de 
Clahull received a grant of wreck of the sea in his land of Offerba (ibid, ii, no. 2198), 
and in 1326 Robert de Clahull accounted for the same (Irish Pipe Roll , 19 Edward II, 
42nd Report D.K., p. 69; cf. Cal. of Justiciary Rolls , p. 29). 

14 For Meiler’s grant to the abbey of Old Connell see Rot. Chart., 7 John, p. 157 b. 

14 Cal. of Documents , Ireland , i, nos. 689, 691. 

17 Cf. ibid. no. 3082. 
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either Raymond le Gros or Raymond FitzGriffin, or that they 
obtained their Kerry lands through inheritance from either of 
these persons, or from a FitzHenry marriage. According to 
Archdall, however, the manuscript pedigree to which he refers 
goes on to state that Thomas FitzMaurice, whom he calls first 
lord of Kerry, * in his youth had a grant from King John, first 
of his reign, of ten knights’ fees in Ivefoma and Ivefarbain Kerry \ 
These names apparently refer to the district better known as 
Odomey and Offerba. 18 But the only grant to a Thomas Fitz¬ 
Maurice which appears on the Charter Roll of 1 John is a grant 
of 4 five knights’ fees in the thwedum (tuath) of Eleuri and 
cantred of Fontemel, and of five knights’ fees in the thwedum of 
Huamerith in Thomond on the river Sinan (Shannon) \ 19 The 
Thomas FitzMaurice of this grant I take to be the Thomas Fitz¬ 
Maurice who died in 1213 and who was ancestor of the earls of 
Desmond. The place-names, however, are not easy to identify, 
but at any rate they are to be sought for within the kingdom of 
Limerick, and cannot be the Kerry districts. Moreover, King 
John, as we have seen, in the second year of his reign granted the 
cantred of Offerba to Meiler FitzHenry. It is, therefore, hard to 
believe that the grant referred to by Archdall was really made. 

To turn now to the constructive side of this paper, I hope 
to show that the FitzMaurices of Kerry were descended from 
a younger son of Thomas FitzMaurice just mentioned, who died 
in 1213, and who is credibly believed to have been a younger 
son of Maurice FitzGerald, 4 the first conqueror ’. The eldest son 
and heir of this Thomas was John FitzThomas, who was killed at 
Callan in 1261, but I hope to show that he had also a younger son, 
named Maurice, ancestor—presumably eponymous ancestor—of 
the FitzMaurices. 

In the first place let us note briefly what is known about 
Thomas FitzMaurice. He took part in the conquest of Limerick 
c. 1197, shared in the spoil, and was probably the first lord of 
Shanid. 20 He appears as a juror in two important inquisitions 
held in Limerick in 1201. 21 He is said to have married Ellenor, 
sister of Geoffrey de Mareis or Marisco, but for this marriage, 
though not in itself improbable, there seems to be^no positive 
evidence. Along with Geoffrey, who also shared in the exploita¬ 
tion of Limerick, he joined King John’s army in Ireland in 1210 

1$ Anglicized forms in Iv[e] representing the Irish uibh , oblique case of w», are not 
uncommon, e.g. Iverk, Iveagh, Iveragh. 

,f Rot. Chart., 1 John, p. 19 b, Cal. no. 93. I have attempted to identify the cantred 
of Fontemel or Fontymkill, as it is more often written, with the district around Shanid 
(see Joum . of the R. Soc. Antiq. of Ireland , 1909, pp. 34-9), but I am not confident 
that I succeeded. 

11 See Ireland under the Normans , vol. ii, ch. xviii, and in particular pp. ISO, 164. 

11 Black Book of Limerick , ed. MacCaffrey, pp. 27, 29. 
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with a force from Munster, 22 and in the same year he joined 
Geoffrey’s expedition into Connaught. 23 He took part in the 
declaration of loyalty to King John by the magnates of Ireland 
in 1211, 24 and he died probably towards the close of 1213. 2 * 
The heir of this Thomas FitzMaurice was, as we have men¬ 
tioned, John FitzThomas, often called by late writers ‘ John of 
Callan ’ (from the scene of his death, not far from Kenmare, 
in 1261) to distinguish him from his namesake, but hardly con¬ 
temporary, John FitzThomas of Offaly, who in 1316 was created 
first earl of Kildare. But the following record evidence leaves, 
I think, no room to doubt that Thomas FitzMaurice also left 
a second son named Maurice. 

In the year 1215, shortly after the sealing of the Great Charter, 
King John issued a large number of charters, grants, and mandates 
with reference to Ireland. He was evidently anxious to secure 
the loyalty of his Irish barons. Several of the Irish magnates 
were in his entourage at this time, including the archbishop of 
Dublin, Earl William Marshal, Richard de Burgh, Geoffrey de 
Marisco, and others. We need here notice only four of these acts. 
On 3 July the king granted to Thomas FitzAnthony and his heirs 
the custody of the counties of Waterford and Desmond (which 
last at this time may have been deemed to include Kerry), and all 
escheats in those counties, for a rent of 250 marks. Thomas to 
guard at his own cost the said counties, castles, and king’s lands, 
and to be reimbursed the expense of fortifying castles in any of 
the king’s escheats. 28 On 4 July the king issued a mandate to 
deliver seisin to Thomas FitzAnthony of the custody of the 
lands and heirs of Thomas FitzMaurice. 27 On 6 July Geoffrey de 
Marisco was appointed justiciar of Ireland ; 28 and on the 7th 
the king directed that ‘ Maurice FitzThomas FitzMaurice, a 
hostage ’, in the custody of one William Malet, should be com¬ 
mitted to Geoffrey de Marisco to be taken with him to Ireland. 29 
Now from the name of this hostage, ‘ Maurice son of Thomas son 
of Maurice,’ pointing backwards to the third generation prior 
to 1215, from the person to whom he was committed, and the time 
and circumstances in which he was released, we seem to be quite 
safe in inferring that he was a son of the Thomas FitzMaurice 
who died in 1213—the only Thomas of the Geraldines who 

44 Rot. de Prest . (Hardy), pp. 188, 202. 

44 Annals of Clonmacnois (Murphy), p. 223. 

44 Cal. of Documents, Ireland, i, no. 448. 

41 His widow sought the wardship of his heir from King John when in Poitou 
early in 1214 {ibid. no. 529). Cf. Annals of Inisfallen, 1213, M8. Royal Irish Academy, 
Dublin, where he is called ‘ Thomas son of Maurice son of Gerald ’. 

44 Rot. Chart., 17 John, p. 210 b, Cal. no. 570. 

47 Rot. Pal., 17 John, p. 147, Cal . no. 583. 

44 Rot. Pat., p. 148, Cal. no. 608. 44 Rot. Pat., p. 148 b. Cal. no. 617. 
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appears in history at this time—and therefore younger brother 
of John FitzThomas, the ward of Thomas FitzAnthony and heir 
to Shanid. He had, no doubt, been exacted by King John as 
a hostage to secure the loyalty of his father, but now that his 
father was dead and his lands and heir in wardship of the Crown’s 
nominee the hostage was released and sent back to Ireland with 
the new justiciar, who may have been, as usually stated, his 
mother’s brother. 

To connect this Maurice FitzThomas with Kerry we must 
now turn to the entries in the Dublin annals of Inisfallen 30 as 
to affairs in Desmond at this time. These annals, written in Irish, 
though a late compilation and not always correct, contain, par¬ 
ticularly about this period, several valuable entries relating to 
Desmond, taken apparently, as O’Donovan notices, from some 
Munster annals which are not now forthcoming. Under the year 
1215 there is an entry which may be rendered as follows : * A 
great war broke out bet ween ’ two of the MacCarthys, ‘ the English 
assisting on both sides. In the course of this war the foreigners 
overran all Desmond even to the sea, and gained much territory 
and power, and built castles and strongholds for themselves 
against the Gael.’ Then follows a list of eighteen castles, the 
approximate sites of which are all, I think, known, and in most 
cases are still marked by the ruins of (later) castles. 31 The posi¬ 
tions of many of them show that an attempt was made to fortify 
places on several of the great harbours and inlets in the south and 
west of Desmond. But what interests us particularly here is 
the statement as to the erection of a string of castles near the 
river Maing (Maine). Taking them in order from Castlemaine 
Harbour these castles were situated at Killorglin, Calanafersy, 
Castlemaine, Clonmellane, Molahiff, and Currans. 32 In subsequent 
centuries this line was the boundary between Kerry proper and 
Desmond. Here we find their original erection ascribed to 
Muiris me Tomais me GearailtP Bearing in mind the date of 
compilation, we should probably take me Gearailt as a surname, 
and considering all the circumstances we can hardly be wrong in 
identifying the person designated with Maurice FitzThomas, the 
hostage, who was sent to Ireland with Geoffrey de Marisco in 

23 

30 I have generally used the Royal Irish Academy MS. » but I have also com- 

ft vl 

pared the Trinity College, Dublin, MS. F. 1. 18. The two texts are not always identical. 

* l The entiy as to these castles may be conveniently studied in O’Donovan’s note 
{y) to Four Masters, 1215. 

31 I have already noticed the sites of these castles in the pages of this Review, 
Ante, xxii. (1907), pp. 458-60. 

33 Some, indeed, of the above-named castles are ascribed to MacMuiris Me 
Gearailt, literally, * the son of Maurice FitzGerald,’ but I think that ‘ grandson ’ was 
intended. No son of Maurice FitzGerald was alive at this time. Probably both the 
sons of Thomas FitzMaurice took part in the castle-building. 
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this very year. The only difficulty that presents itself is that 
in 1215 John FitzThomas and his younger brother Maurice were 
minors. But we cannot tell their precise ages. The probabilities 
of the case would seem to be that John was about seventeen years 
of age and Maurice a year or so younger. Their parents’ marriage 
took place, we may suppose, after the occupation of Limerick, 
in 1195, and about the time (1197) when the lands of Limerick 
were being distributed by Hamo de Valognes among those who 
took part in the forward movement there. In any case the passage 
in the annals of Inisfalien does not state, and can hardly mean, 
that all these eighteen castles were erected in one year, but that 
they were erected ‘ in the course of the war ’. Subsequent entries 
show that the struggle for the mastery still went on, that in 1219, 
for instance, Geoffrey de Marisco, who was still justiciar, led an 
army into Kerry and from thence into Desmond, and built yet 
another castle. 34 In short, I take the entry to be a summary of the 
castle-building which was accomplished as the result of a series of 
campaigns commencing in 1215 and extending over several years. 

We may, I think, reasonably connect this incastellation of 
the western parts of Desmond with the grant to Thomas Fitz- 
Anthony of the ‘ county of Desmond ’ 35 and all escheats therein. 
It seems, moreover, probable that both John and Maurice, sons of 
Thomas FitzMaurice, obtained their lands in Kerry, at about this 
time, through the instrumentality either of Thomas FitzAnthony, 
or of the justiciar, Geoffrey de Marisco. Thomas FitzAnthony 
gave Margery, one of his five daughters, in marriage to his ward, 
John FitzThomas, who may have owed some of his lands there 
to a grant from Thomas FitzAnthony at the time of the 
marriage. Certainly in 1216 two of the cantreds formerly 
held by Meiler FitzHenry would seem to have been at the dis¬ 
position either of Thomas FitzAnthony as escheats in the county 
of Desmond, or of the justiciar Geoffrey as escheats of the 
Crown ; and when these cantreds are next mentioned we find that 
they were held by John FitzThomas, as will presently appear. 
Both the justiciar and Thomas FitzAnthony got into trouble 
with Henry III for their dealings with escheats, 36 but the seisins 

*« In the Trinity College MS. this entry appears under date 1221. 

*• The * county of Desmond * at this time was an alias for the 4 county of Cork 
but it must not be supposed that the sheriff’s jurisdiction was exercised over the 
western part. Desmond was in fact the district formerly ruled over by the Mac- 
Carthys, as distinguished from Thomond, or the kingdom of Limerick (sometimes called 
Munster) ruled over by the O’Briens, but it is doubtful whether it included Kerry. 
By 1234, at any rate, Kerry, ie. the settled district north of the Maine, was made into 
a shrieval county (Pipe Roll, 19 Henry III, Soth Report of the Deputy Keeper of the 
Records, p. 37 ; of. for 38 and 39 Henry III, Carew, Cal. Misc., p. 431), and was distin¬ 
guished from Desmond, which came to be confined to the more exclusively Irish districts 
in south Kerry and west Cork. 

•• Cal. of Documents, Ireland, i, nos. 1001, 1060, 1108, 1543. 
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obtained from the latter were in some instances afterwards con¬ 
firmed and regulated, and it is especially noteworthy that at 
his death in 1240 Robert de Mariscis, son of Geoffrey, was 
seised of the cantred of ‘ Ossuris ’ in Kerry. 37 

Apart, however, from this conjecture, we have record evidence 
that during the lifetime of John FitzThomas both he and Maurice 
were well established in two cantreds in Kerry north of the river 
Maine. In the inquisition taken in 1282 as to the lands of which 
John FitzThomas was seised at his death (1261) it was found that 
John held, inter alia , not only Acmikery 38 in the county of Kerry 
of Miles de Courcy for the service of two knights, but also ‘ one 
theodum in Moyhynwyr 39 of William de Goher for 6 d. a year 
and suit at the court of Maurice FitzThomas at Altry 40 and half 
the service of a knight, worth 20 marks a year \ Altry represents 
exactly the Irish Altraighe, a tribal territory situated apparently 
on the low-lying lands between Kerry Head and the mountainous 
district to the east, 41 that is to say, approximately, the modem 
barony of Clanmaurice. Here then we have record evidence 
that prior to 1261 a Maurice FitzThomas had his court and 
manorial centre, perhaps at Lixnaw, the traditional early seat 
of the FitzMaurices, but at any rate within what was afterwards 
known as the lordship of the FitzMaurices, and the inference 
is not rash that he was an ancestor of the family. 42 

We must now consider how this Maurice FitzThomas, who was 
lord of Altry (Clanmaurice) some time prior to 1261, fits into the 

91 Cal. of Documents, Ireland , i, nos. 1678, 1680, 1852, 1046-7, and for Robert de 
Marificis ibid. nos. 2493, 2976. 

*• Printed ‘ Acumkery * in Cal. of Documents , Ireland , ii, p. 429, and * Acinekery ’ 
in Cal. of Inquis. P.M. , ii. (Edw. I), no. 437. This was one of the cantreds granted 
to Meiler FitzHenry in 1200. The manors of Killorglin, De Insula (Castle-island), 
and the New Manor were formed out of this district, which also included Tralee {Cal. of 
Documents , Ireland , iv, pp. 255, 263, 340). The jurors also found that John Fitz¬ 
Thomas held three carucates in Ogenathy Donechud, i. e. Eoghanacht ui Donnchada , 
which I take to be equivalent to the Eoghanacht Locha Lein of Meiler’s grant. Thus 
all Meiler’s Kerry lands are accounted for. 

*• I think we can detect this name in the ‘ Mag Inwyr ’ of the Ecclesiastical Taxa¬ 
tion {Cal. of Documents , Ireland , v, p. 297). If so it was in Iraghticonnor. It might 
represent the Irish Magh an iubhair , ‘ the plain of the yew tree,’ and is perhaps now 
the parish of Knockanure in the south-east of Iraghticonnor, adjoining Clanmaurice 
and also the Limerick lands of John FitzThomas. 

40 Printed ‘ Al. ry ’ in Sweetman’s Calendar and * Alcry ’ in the Calendar of Inquisi¬ 
tions. I have no doubt that 4 Altry ’ is the true reading. The * cantred of Altry' 
appears under Kerry County in 1299 {Cal. of Documents , Ireland , iv, p. 294), and in 
Irish Pipe Roll , 33 Edward I, 38th Report D.K. , p. 97. It appears in connexion 
with the gaol-delivery of Ardart (Ardfert) in 12(55, thus indicating that it was in the 
present barony of ClanMaurice {Cal. of Justiciary Rolls , p. 44). 

41 From O’Huidrin {Tapogr. Poems , p. 112) it appears that Altraighe comprised 
Clar Ciarraighe , the plain of Kerry ; and from the Book of Leinster (facsimile, p. 349 
ad. fin.) that Altraighe included Cend Beta , Kerry Head. See, too, Hogan’s Onomasticon. 

41 He does not fit into the current pedigrees, which place the first Maurice Fitzr 
Thomas of Kerry after 1280. 
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authentic pedigree of the lords of Kerry. The first lord of Kerry 
who is readily identified in the records had the same name. 
I find him first mentioned under the heading Kerry in the accounts 
of the Irish exchequer for Easter 1281. He then paid two sums 
amounting to 12 marks in respect of the service of ‘ Okeuthy * 
or Confey in Kildare, the muster-ground of the expedition led 
in 1280 on behalf of Thomas de Clare to pacify Thomond. 43 
He is mentioned again in the Exchequer Accounts of 1286 and 
1291, 44 and in the Plea Rolls of 1295. 46 Then on 18 October 1295 
a letter of credence was addressed to him and to twenty-seven 
other magnates commanding them to put faith in what John 
Wogan the justiciar should tell them. He is there called * Maurice 
FitzThomas of Kerry ’ , 48 As we can see from a subsequent record, 47 
Wogan’s message was a summons to join Edward's expedition 
which took place in the following spring against Balliol, king 
of Scots. Maurice FitzThomas was also summoned in 1297, 1300, 
1301, and twice in 1302. 48 I have found no later record of him. 
According to Archdall he died at his house of Lixnaw in 1303, 
and was buried with his father in the abbey [friary] of Ardfert. 

It is quite certain that this Maurice FitzThomas, of whom we 
have clear contemporary record from at least 1281 to 1302, was 
not the Maurice FitzThomas who was a hostage in 1215. There 
must have been an intervening Thomas FitzMaurice, and such 
we seem to find in the Thomas FitzMaurice to whom the founda¬ 
tion of the Franciscan convent at Ardfert in 1253 is ascribed by 
Walter Harris, Smith, and Archdall. This date is supported 
by an entry in the Four Masters , where, however, the proper 
name of the founder is not given. The entry under 1253 is, * The 
Franciscan Monastery of Ardfert was founded by FitzMaurice 
of Kerry (Mac Muiris Ciarraighe) ’. 

Now Archdall, as we have mentioned, says that Thomas Fitz¬ 
Maurice, the founder of Ardfert Friary and father of Maurice 
FitzThomas, died in 1280. He does not give his authority for 
the statement, but he makes it with great precision, saying that 

44 Cal . of Documents , Ireland , ii, p. 382. Okeuthy appears on the next page as 
* Conethy ’ and elsewhere as Okouthy, Oconethy, Ac. For the identification with 
Confey and De Clare's expedition cf. ibid. p. 557 and no. 1476. Also the payments to 
Theobald Butler, pp. 393, 400. It is noteworthy that no services are set down in the 
Exchequer Memoranda ( ante, xviii. 505) as due to the Crown in respect of Kerry. 
Perhaps the explanation is that they were included in the thirty services due from 
De Carew in respect of Cork. In 1286 Maurice de Carew paid £4 and £13 for divers 
services by Maurice FitzThomas (Cal. of Documents, Ireland, iii, pp. 95, 97, in the latter 
reference expressly under Kerry). 

44 Cal. of Documents , Ireland , iii, pp. 95, 97, 383. 

44 Cal. of Justiciary Bolls, see index. On p. 53 he is mentioned in connexion with 
the town of Lexnawe (Lixnaw). 

44 Cal. of Documents, Ireland, iv, no. 270. 47 Ibid. no. 276. 

41 Ibid. nos. 396, 718, 785 ; vol v, nos. 47, 144. 
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he died ‘ on the feast of St. Peter and Paul 1280, at Browry 
[Bruree], the house of his son-in-law [stated afterwards to be 
Sir Otho de Lacy], and was interred on the north side of the great 
altar in the said Abbey [the Grey Friary of Ardfert] \ Apart 
from the reference to Otho de Lacy, this does not look like an 
excerpt from the manuscript pedigree to which he often refers 
elsewhere, and which, for the earlier period at least, has been 
found untrustworthy. It reads as if it came originally from the 
necrology of some religious house, perhaps that of Ardfert 
Friary itself. The date is no longer impossible, now that we 
do not regard Thomas FitzMaurice as bom before 1177, but 
as presumably son of Maurice FitzThomas who came of age 
a few years after 1215. It fits in, moreover, remarkably well 
with the first notices we have (c. 1281) of Maurice FitzThomas, 
his successor in Altry, and presumably his son and heir. But 
if this date be correct, we must suppose that Thomas FitzMaurice 
was lord of Altry in 1261, and indeed since before 1253. At first 
sight this result may seem to conflict with the finding of the jury 
in 1282. But this is not necessarily so. The jury do not, either 
expressly or impliedly, refer to any particular lord of Altry in 
connexion with the year 1261. When they found that John 
FitzThomas held Moyhynwyr of William de Goher with suit 
at the court of Maurice FitzThomas at Altry, they were referring 
to the suit which had been reserved (presumably) by Maurice 
FitzThomas, the grandfather, when enfeoffing William de Goher, 
the burden of which suit John FitzThomas took over at the 
time of his enfeoffment, probably long before 1261. 49 This suit, 
at the time of the inquest, however, was due at the court of 
Maurice FitzThomas, the grandson, but there was no necessity 
for the jury to mention the intervening Thomas FitzMaurice, 
nor indeed were they concerned with the title to the service, but 
only with the fact that it was admittedly due. 60 

We need not be surprised that we hear little of the Anglo- 
Norman settlement in Kerry in the years succeeding the fatal 
battle of Callan. From the Annals of Inisfalien we learn that the 
castle of Killorglin and many of the castles in Desmond were 
levelled and broken by Fineen MacCarthy, the victor at Callan, 
and that in the following years fighting went on. This indeed 
was the period when, in the expressive language of Dr. Meredith 
Hanmer, ‘ the Carties plaied the Divells in Desmond, where 
they burned, spoiled, preyed, and slue many an innocent ; 
they Itecame so strong and prevailed so mightily that for the 

49 In 1244 John FitzThomas obtained a grant of free chase and warren in * Kery ’ 
(Co/, of Documents , Ireland , i, no. 2680). 

0 See, however, Pipe Roll accounts from 1266 to 1281, 36th Report D.K., p. 58. 
Maurice son of Thomas appears as coroner of Kerry c. 1277. 
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space (so it is reported) of twelve yeeres the Desmonds durst not 
put plow in ground in his owne Country \ 

Thus by discarding unproved, or rather disproved, ancient 
pedigrees and traditions, and relying mainly on the evidence of 
records and, I venture to think, sound deductions therefrom, 
made in the light of ascertained historical and topographical 
facts, we find that the barons of Kerry and Lixnaw came of the 
same stock as the earls of Desmond—the common ancestor being 
Thomas of Shanid, youngest son of the first Maurice FitzGerald— 
and not from any supposed issue, legitimate or otherwise, of 
Raymond le Gros or of Raymond FitzGriffin. 

The foregoing, put in tabular form beside the Desmond line, 
is as follows : 

Maurice s. of Gerald of Windsor, ob. 1176. 

• I 

Thomas younger s. of Maurice, held lands in co. Limerick (including 
Shanid ?) ; ob. 1213. 

Maurice s. of Thomas s. of Maurice, a 
hostage released and sent to Ireland 
in 1215 ; engaged in castle-building 
along the river Maine in and after 
1215; held the manor of Altry 
(Lixnaw?) in Clanmaurice ; ob. before 
1253. 

Thomas s. of Maurice; founded convent 
of Ardfert 1253 ; ob. 1280 ? 

Maurice s. of Thomas, held the manor 
of Altry ; paid for service of Confey 
1281 ; summoned repeatedly from 
1295 to 1302 for Scottish wars, &c.; 
ob. 1303 ? 

[From this Maurice onwards the succes¬ 
sion of lords of Kerry, as given in 
Archdall’s Lodge, appears (for some 
generations at least) to be correct.] 

•Goddard H. Orpen. 
The Name of Flint Castle 

The origin of the name Flint is a problem which has been variously 
solved by the local historians. The commonly accepted explana¬ 
tion is that when Edward I built Flint Castle it was at first known 
as * Castrum apud Fluentum ’, and that this word Fluentum 
‘ in course of time became corrupted into Flint ’- 1 The essential 

1 H. Taylor, Historic Notices of Flint , p. 2. 


John s. and h. of Thomas, held 
Shanid in capite, and (in 
Kerry) Acmikery of Miles de 
Courcy, and Moyhynwyr 
with suit of Court at Altry ; 
founded convent of Tralee 
1243; killed at Callan 1261. 

Maurice s. of John; killed at 
Callan 1261. 

Thomas s. of Maurice and 
grandson and h. of John; 
came of age 1282 ; ob. 1298. 

Maurice s. and h. of Thomas; 
created earl of Desmond 
1329. 
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weakness of this explanation is that no documentary authority 
is given for the alleged ‘ Castrum apud Fluentum \ 2 The actual 
facts seem to be these. When Edward began to erect the castle 
on 25 July 1277, 3 he fixed his quarters 4 near Basingwerk ’ ; there 
are extant records, dated from 22 to 29 July 4 in castris prope 
Basingwerk \ 4 and nearly a month later, from 20 to 23 August 
4 in castris prope Basingwerk \ 6 That this castra was Flint 
is proved by a document dated 23 August 4 in castris apud le 
Flynt prope Basingwerk \ 6 These facts show that when the 
castle began to be built on 25 July there was no distinct name 
attached to the site. Had any existed, the chancery clerks would 
be pretty sure to have discovered and used it; 7 but on this 
occasion they had to take their bearings from the nearest available 
landmark—the Cistercian abbey of Basingwerk three miles 
away. They had clearly heard nothing of any 4 Castrum apud 
Fluentum \ A month later they still wrote 4 in castris prope 
Basingwerk but by that time, apparently, a definite name had 
begun to be attached to the place, for it has slipped into two 
documents ; 8 but it is obviously new, for the clerks have embedded 
it in the old formula— 4 in castris apud le Flynt prope Basingwerk \ 
Again there is no mention of 4 Castrum apud Fluentum ’ : 4 le 
Flynt ’ is there full blown, and that within a month of the day 
when the building of the castle first rescued the spot from inglo¬ 
rious anonymity. 9 

What then is the derivation of the word ? There is good 

evidence that the name is simply the English word 4 flint * used 
as a proper noun. In the Calendar of Welsh Rolls there are 
two entries (dated respectively 13 December 1277 and 18 January 
1278) relating to the appointment of one Nicholas Bonel to be 
receiver of the issues of the king's cantreds of Tegeingl and Rhos, 

4 and also surveyor of the king's works in those parts, both at 
Le Chaylou and at Rothelan.’ 10 I showed the entries to Professor 
Tout, who at once suggested that 4 Le Chaylou* was almost 
certainly simply 4 Le Caillou ’— a French translation of 4 Flint \ 


2 Mr. Taylor saya only that 1 1 


by the late Lord Hanmer \ win 
1 Taylor, Historic N< ■' 

* Exchequer Atc*»n 



yraology of the name was supported 


icer, 250/25; Gough's Itinerary of 
5. I owe the first of these references 
mented the facts which I had gathered 
npublished records. 

?77, pp. 221-42. 

le most difficult Welsh names ; see 

225, 227. 

Flint is used as a matter of course in 

R. 250/25). 

, pp. 100, 164. 
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caiUou being then, as now, the French word for * flint This 
form * Le Chaylou * does not seem to exist elsewhere in the 
printed records, but it is interesting that it should emerge within 
five months of the first appearance of the name as a simple 
literal translation of an ordinary English word into French. 
Now the men of Edward I’s day were quite familiar with ‘ La 
Roche ’ as the name of a castle. At that time the use of English 
was rapidly spreading among the upper classes. 11 The word 
‘ flint * was commonly used in medieval English for ‘ rock ’ in 
general. 12 May not ‘ the Flint \ unconsciously as it were, be good 
English for 4 La Roche 5 ? It is true that the district is not rocky, 
but then the castle itself is built on ‘ a small rocky platform 
extending about fifty yards into the channel of the river Dee \ 13 
The name appeared while the builders were still engaged upon 
the foundations, and 4 the Flint ’ is probably this 4 small rocky 
platform * on which the castle stands. 14 J. G. Edwards. 


The Taxes upon Movables of the Reign of Edward II 

Taxes upon movable goods were imposed upon the nation seven 
times during the reign of Edward II. 1 For two of these, the 
grants of 1309 and 1319, the sums charged against the counties 
have been published in full by Sir James Ramsay in this Review. 2 
Since for the sixteenth and fifteenth of the year 1316 only the 
figures for the sixteenth were printed, they have been repeated 
in the following table in order to make the subsidy of that year 
complete. 

The standard list of movables exempted from taxation,. 
first made up in the year 1290, was used throughout the reign 

11 See Wright’s introduction to Pierre de Langtoft’s Chronicle (Rolls Series). 

11 See New English Dictionary , s.v. Flint. 

w See the Inventory of Flintshire Monuments, (issued by the Royal Commission,. 
1912), p. 26. Cf. Taylor, p. 16. 

14 When this note was put together I was not aware that Professor J. E. Lloyd 
of Bangor had, just about the same time, dealt with this question in the oourse of 
a paper on the Township of Coleshill, which will shortly be published in the 
Transactions of the Flintshire Historical Society. Mr. Lloyd has been good enough 
to inform me that my conclusions agree substantially with his own, and I am glad 
to be able to support my suggestions with the weight of his authority. 

1 For an explanation of the terms here used see my paper on The Taxes upon 
Movables of the Reign of Edward I (ante , xxviii. 517-18). I there stated that no 
movables were exempted in 1301. This is incorrect. A writ of privy seal, dated 
23 November, 1301, was sent to the treasurer and barons commanding the exemption 
of the armour, riding-hones, jewels, and clothing of the knights, gentlemen, and 
their wives, and their vessels of gold, silver, and brass. The writ to the colleoton of 
the tax, to this effect, is dated 9 December, 1301, King’s Remembrancer, Memoranda 
Roll, no. 75 (30 Edward I), m. 11 d. • Ante , xxiv, p. 319. 
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of Edward II. 3 According to the instructions the minimum 
amount of property which was to be taxed was ten shillings, 
with the exception of the years 1307 and 1322. In 1307 the 
minimum was ten shillings for men living in the cities, boroughs, 
and ancient demesne, and fifteen shillings for all others. In 1322, 
property worth less than six shillings was excused in the urban 
districts and ancient demesne, while the minimum for the rural 
districts was ten shillings. 

During this reign the status of the clergy in relation to the 
lay subsidies was definitely settled. The plan used had been 
developed during the reign of Edward I. The clergy were to be 
taxed for their goods found upon temporal property which were 
not assessed for clerical taxes. Since the separate clerical grants 
were made upon the basis of the assessed valuation of the ‘Taxatio’ 
of Pope Nicholas IV, the practice was to assess for the lay sub¬ 
sidies movables found upon temporal property acquired since 
the date of the ‘ Taxatio *, 20 Edward I. 4 

The failure of Cumberland, Northumberland, and Westmor¬ 
land to pay anything towards the taxes upon movables after 
the early years of the reign of Edward II was due to the fact that 
those counties were greatly impoverished by the frequent raids 
of the Scots. 5 Because of the devastation caused by these 
incursions the men of the northern counties were not forced to 
pay such taxes. For the same reason the men of Lancashire 
were excused in 1315, and a large number of townships in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire in 1322. 

In the following table the signs ** indicate that the borough 
rate was not levied in the county. The sign f is used whenever 
the accounting of the exchequer officials is so confused that it 
seems impossible to determine accurately the separate urban and 
rural assessments. Since the total amount charged against the 
county can be proven by reference to the amount brought into 
the exchequer, this total has been given below whenever there 
is a-«v doubt. 

James F. Willabd. 

^jr of the taxation for the various subsidies may be found in Palgrave, 
Vrite, n. ii. 15-16 (1307), 39 (1309), 117-18, 119 (1313), 163, 164-5 
9), 279-80 ( 1322 ). The 4 forms * for the subsidy of 1315 are on the 

no. 75 (8 Edward II), mm. 29, 30. 

taxatio’ see Miss Rose Graham’s article on The Taxation of Pope 
ntc. xxiii. 434-54. The instructions to the collectors of the lay subsidies, 
aft cited, contain the rules laid down for the taxation of the 4 proper * 
ergy. 

ijm on * The Scotch Raids and the Fourteenth-century Taxation of 
in the University of Colorado Studies, v. 237-42. 
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* Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer, Enrolled Aocounts, Subsidies, no. 14, mm. 1-2. 
T Ibid . mm. 5-6. 

• The system of accounting for Yorkshire for this subsidy joined the East and 
West Ridings to parts of the North Riding. On this account only the total charge 
against the county is given. 
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• Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer, Enrolled Accounts, Subsidies, no. 14, mm. 7-8. 

10 Ibid. mm. 9-11. 

11 There was no separate accounting for the fifteenth by Ridings. 
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Memorandum concerning a proposed Marriage beh \,•: 

Henry V and Catherine of France in 1414' ' 

ioi 

The following document appears to have been drawn up ixfef>rr414 
by some Armagnac who was a strong opponent of the proposed 
marriage between Henry V and the Princess Catherine, daup;ht' 
of Charles VI of France, and this copy came somehow ir 
hand* of the duke of Burgundy. It is endo«^d ‘ Ghe ie \ 
i.e. Thierry de Gherbode, who had been secretary to the u ke’s 
father since 1385 and keeper of the charters of Flander * 01 
30 November 1399. He was one of the envoys commi ‘ 
on 4 June 1414 to negotiate for a marriage between Henry V 
and the duke’s daughter Catherine, and died on 14 January 
1422 (Coussemaker, pp. 30, 38, 39, 150, 178). The mention of 
the earl of March as being in Scotland and on the point of coming 
forward to press his claim to the throne seems to be based on 
a confusion with the ‘ Maumet ’, though pointing to the events 
which culminated in Scrope’s conspiracy at Southampton in 
July 1415. 

The document, which is calendared as B 423, no. 15319, in 
the Archives du Nord, at Lille, is described by M. Max Bruchet, 
the archivist of Lille, to whose kindness I am indebted for a copy 
of the text, as unsigned and undated, but written in a hand of 
the first quarter of the fifteenth century. A somewhat later 
endorsement on it describes its contents as ‘ Aucuns motis de 
non marier la fille du Roy au Roy d’Engleterre,’ together with 
an analysis of its contents by Jean Godefroy, who was director 
of the archives of the Chambre des Comptes at Lille from 1681 
to 1732, and who assigned it to the year 1415. An abstract of 
the contents of the document was published in 1899 by M. Finot 
in Inventaire sommaire des Archives Departementales (Nord), i. 
291, and the text of the paragraph about the leprosy has been 
quite recently quoted by Professor Otto Cartellieri in Beitrdge (iv) 
zur Geschichte der Herzoge von Burgund, p. 7 ; but so far as I know 
the full text has not yet been published. 

J. Hamilton Wylie. 



Pro informacione domini regis et consilii sui in facto Henrici , jttii 
Henrici Lancastrie, qui nuper destruxit regent Ricardum , JUium domini 
regis Francorum. 

Non est diu quod dominus rex tradidit filiam suam recolende memorie 
Ricardo, regi Anglie indubitato . . . quem Henricus Lancastrie, tunc 
comes Derbie, homo ligius eius domini captivavit et . . . interfecit et 

! I bis paper was unavoidably omitted from our January number. We regret 
that it should not be published until after the writer’s lamented death, which took 
place on 28 February.— Ed. E.H.R. 
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jmini regis uxorem ipsius absque dote seu peccunia cum ipsa data 
honorifice ad partes remisit. Modo Henricus, primogenitus dicti 
Henr Lancastrie, prosequitur pro alia filia domini regis in uxorem 
habe* et videtur quod non expediat domino regi ipsam sibi in uxorem 
tradt 

Ef yrimo, quia non est heres regni nec de iure aut consuetudine regni 
Anglia, t*se potest, vivente prole domini Leonelli, secundi geniti Edwardi, 
regis r lilie nuper defuncti, cum ipse Henricus processerit ex Iohanne, 
duce u ^ucastrie terciogenito dicti regis Edwardi. 

T quia succedit in vieiurn patris qui proditorie regem Ricardum, 
do. suum naturalem, captivavit et interfecit ut prefertur, cuius 

pretextu nedum ad regnum Anglie de iure sed eciam ad ducatum Lancastrie 
veram hereditatem eius domini si pater eius non foresfecisset ut premittitur 
inhabilitatur. 

Item, periculosum esset domino regi tradere filiam suam dicto Henrico 
quia Henricus Lancastrie, pater suus, erat leprosus et in lepra mortuus est; 
sic eciam domina Blanche, mater eius domini 2 Henrici Lancastrie, leprosa 
fuit et de ilia infirmitate decessit; et Henricus, dux Lancastrie, pater 
eiusdem 3 domine Blanche, proavus istius Henrici petentis filiam regis, 
erat leprosus, et de ilia infirmitate mortuus fuit. 

Item, mater eiusdem Henrici, filia videlicet comitis Herfordie, fuit 
monialis professa in monasterio monialium ordinis sancti Francisci sito 
iuxta turrim Londoniarum extra muros civitatis, quam sepedictus Henricus 
Lancastrie extraxit de monasterio predicto pretextu hereditatis eius 
domini, cuius medietas, decedente herede masculo patris sui, ad ipsam 
et alia medietas ad duxissam Gloucestrie sororem suam pertinebat. 

Item, dato quod dominus rex concederet sibi filiam suam et quod 
verus heres regni imposterum recuperaret illud, plura possent contingere 
quod secunda filia minus honorifice remitteretur quam prima, eo quod 
inimico regis Ricardi filii sui tradita esset. 

Item, proles dicti domini Leonelli nedum est in Anglia sed eciam in 
Scocia et alibi extra potestatem dicti Henrici et cum venerit hora, se 
ostendet. 

Item, si dominus rex tradat filiam suam ei domino Henrico, verisimile 
est quod rex perdet confederates suos in pluribus locis ut clarius dicetur 
si placuerit domino regi audire. 


Legal Proofs of Age 

Some years ago Mr. R. C. Fowler and Miss M. T. Martin produced 
evidence in this Review 1 to show that the alleged statements 
of witnesses in these medieval proofs of age were often practically 
identical in different inquisitions and unworthy of credit. The 
two inquisitions of which abstracts are given below carry the 
evidence against the genuineness of these alleged statements 
a step further. The cases of apparent copying quoted by 

» MS. ehu dni. * MS. eras dni. 1 A rdf, xxii. 101, 526. 

Y 2 
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Mr. Fowler and Miss Martin occur in the same county, whereas on© 
of the inquisitions quoted below was taken in Kent and the other 
in Essex. The statements of all the witnesses, except one in each 
inquisition, are identical not only in sense but in wording; I have 
merely transposed the order of the last two in the second inquisi¬ 
tion to facilitate comparison. I do not propound any theory 
as to how the two inquisitions were made up ; they occur next 
to each other among a number of other proofs of age, and 
these have every appearance of being genuine, one taken before 
commissioners having the jury panel attached. 

A. E. Stamp. 


Nicholas son of John de 
Hcntyngton * 

Proof of age taken at Maidstone, 
Wednesday, the feast of St. Du ns tan, 
24 Edward III [19 May 1350]. (William 
de Langele, escheator.) 

1. Richard le Clerk. Nicholas was born 

at Ealdyng and baptized in the 
church there on the feast of St. 
Gregory, 2 Edward III. The 
baptism is entered in the missal 
under that date. 

2. John Hernest. Was present. 

3. John atte Stokke. Has a son John 

born about the Purification before. 

4. Thomas de Impyngberi. Buried his 

uncle John Godard on the day of 
the birth, in the churchyard there. 

5. John atte Watere. Married his wife 

Alice on the same day. 

8. Thomas de Kynton started for 
Santiago on the same day. 

7. John Bade we. Did the same. 

8. Thomas Godyng. Affianced to Joan 

daughter of Richard Page on the 
same day. 

9. Anselm Ide. His wife Katharine 

was delivered of their firstborn son 
William on the same day. 

10. William Meer. He Bent his eldest 

son Robert to the schools that 
day for the first time. 

11. John Pykyng. Lost his tenement in 

Ealding in the King’s Court at 
Westminster in the Octave of the 
Purification preceding the birth. 

12. Peter Marchaunt. Acquired a mes¬ 

suage and fourscore acres of land 
in Ealding the day of the birth. 


John son of Robert de 
Burohcher * 

Proof of age taken at Braintree, co. 
Essex, Wednesday after Palm Sunday, 
24 Edward III [24 March 1350]. (Peter 
de Boxstede, escheator.) 

1. William Porter. John was bom at 

Tolleshunte and baptized in the 
church there on the Feast of St. 
Gregory, 3 Edward III. The bap¬ 
tism is entered in the missal under 
that date. 

2. John Naylynghirate. Was present. 

3. Reynald de Bockyngge. Has a son 

John bom about the Purification 
before. 

4. Thomas de Hodynges. Buried his 

uncle John de Hodynges on the 
same day, in the churchyard there. 

5. Walter atte Mote. Married his wife 

Alice on the same day. 

0. Gerard Huraunt. Started for San¬ 
tiago on the same day. 

7. John atte Fen. Had a house burned 

same day at Tolleshunt. 

8. Ralph atte Stokke. Affianced to 

Joan daughter of Richard Page 
on the same day. 

9. John Ley bourn. His wife Katharine 

delivered of their firstborn son 
William on the same day. 

10. Richard le Rowe. He sent his eldest 

son Robert to the schools that day 
for the first time. 

12. John Chilteme. Lost his tenement 
in Tolleshunt in the King’s Court 
in the Octave of the Purification 
preceding the birth. 

11. Richard Peyntour. Acquired a mes¬ 

suage and fourscore acres of land 
at Tolleshunt on the same day. 


* Inquis. post Mortem, Edward III, file 111 (8). 

* Ibid, file 111 (9>. 
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The Development of the Cabinet , 1688-1760 

Two articles by Professor E. R. Turner in the American Historical 
Review for July and October 1913, on ‘ The Development of the 
Cabinet \ are a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 
subject. Two points of great importance are worked out and made 
as clear as is possible under the shifting conditions of executive 
government in the latter part of the seventeenth and in the 
beginning of the eighteenth centuries, and with the miscellaneous 
character of the records available. 

1. The work done by the body frequently styled ‘ the Lords 
of the Committee ’ has been traced and indicated with the support 
of evidence which seems fully to warrant the conclusions deduced. 
Professor Turner holds, if I understand him rightly, that the 
various committees of the privy council were largely manned by 
the same persons, or that the leading members of those committees 
were the same, and that these committees and their business 
consequently blended in one committee of the whole council, 
which one might describe in modern terms as a general purposes 
committee. He further recognizes that this was a body distinct 
from the cabinet, and that, while some of its work led to direct 
executive action, a good deal of it consisted in the preparation of 
business for consideration in the cabinet. There seems to be 
abundant authority for this last conclusion. The gradual though 
rapid subsidence of activity in this body, which played so large 
a part in executive government during the reign of Anne and in 
the early part of the reign of George I, is still to be explained ; 
but Professor Turner has, I hope, helped to set at rest the con¬ 
tention that the cabinet, the confidential advisers of the Crown, 
over whose meetings the sovereign presided in person until some 
time in the reign of George I, was an offshoot of the ‘ Lords of 
the Committee ’, or of any other committee of the privy council. 

2. He has also collected a mass of information as to informal 
meetings and conversations of leading ministers, who assembled 
prior to cabinet meetings, sometimes to discuss matters of policy, 
sometimes to get expert evidence, as we see in the journals of 
Sir John Norris, with a view to naval operations. He brings 
us nearly to the point at which these informal meetings develop 
into the inner cabinet and the double system which undoubtedly 
prevailed during the latter part of the reign of George II and the 
earlier part of the reign of George III. It is to be hoped that 
Professor Turner will carry his researches beyond this point, 
and help us to fix the time when the inner cabinet took the 
definite shape which it had assumed before the death of Henry 
Pelham. But there is one point which deserves his consideration. 
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and which, I think, has also escaped the notice of Mr. Temperley 
in his learned and interesting article on this subject. Members 
of the cabinet are ‘ the king’s servants 5 ; they meet not only to 
determine questions of policy and the conduct of business, but 
to inform the king of the outcome of their deliberations. Talks 
between ministers may lead to consequences of vast importance, 
but before they bear fruit in executive action discussion in the 
cabinet must follow and the result must be communicated to the 
sovereign, unless a minister is very headstrong or a crisis very 
urgent. This it is which differentiates a meeting of the cabinet 
from private meetings and informal discussions ; and though the 
memoranda and records of the time provide, as Professor Turner 
truly says, ‘ elusive and difficult material,’ yet when we read 
that ‘ their lordships are humbly of opinion ’, we are on pretty 
sure ground ; we are dealing with the draft of a formal communica¬ 
tion to the king similar in character, though slightly different 
in form, to the cabinet letter of to-day. When the inner group 
of leading ministers communicated the results of their discussions 
directly to the king, the confidential cabinet takes the shape and 
assumes the relations to the outer cabinet with which we are 
familiar in the period which extends, roughly speaking, from 
1752 to 1775. The phenomenon is familiar, but it would not be 
easy to fix the date of its commencement, still less of its disappear¬ 
ance. From 1752 we find certain fairly constant elements in the 
meetings of this inner cabinet of Pelham and Newcastle—the 
first lord of the treasury, the two secretaries of state, the chan¬ 
cellor, the president of the council, and the first lord of the 
admiralty. But this body, like the outer cabinet, tended to grow 
larger ; and the gradual disappearance of the outer cabinet may 
prove even more elusive than the commencement of its super- 
session by the ‘ confidential ’ ministers. 

Other points of interest present themselves, as for instance the 
offices which, from time to time, have brought the holder into the 
cabinet. I should venture to doubt whether the chancellor of 
the exchequer was there, as of course, from 1717 onwards, as 
Professor Turner seems to think. Sandys is put down in a list, 
given by Mr. Torrens, of the cabinet formed after the fall of 
Walpole, but I cannot find his name in any list of attendances 
at cabinets during the two years that he was at the exchequer. 
Legge was not a member of the inner cabinet, and Charles Towns- 
hend was only admitted by Chatham, against the opinion of 
Graiton, and by reason of his importunity. 

On this and other points we may hope that Professor Turner 
throw further light ; but it may be worth his while to 
consider whether something may not be learned from the facts 
of to-day and the present working of cabinet government. The 
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form of cabinet summons, the communications of the cabinet 
with the sovereign, the extent to which it works through com¬ 
mittees of its body, and avails itself of the evidence of outsiders, 
may give a practical character to historical inquiry and help us 
to understand the institution as it existed in the eighteenth 
century. William R. Anson. 


England and Holland at the beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century 

Twenty years ago the period of Dutch history subsequent to 
the fall of the republic was not regarded in Holland as a subject 
worthy of serious historical research. It is true that two or 
three of the leading Dutch historians had published something 
on the c French period ’—as the time from 1795 to 1813 is con¬ 
ventionally known in Holland—but even Fruin, the Dutch 
Ranke, did not occupy himself seriously with the history of 
those years, and used to conclude his academical lectures and 
his historical studies with the last years of the declining republic. 
We are now more fortunate. Not only are the teaching of Dutch 
history at the universities and historical research continued 
far into the nineteenth century, but there are also at our disposal 
extensive publications of records covering the whole of the 
French period. I refer to the excellent book of Dr. Colenbrander, 
director of the board for historical publications at the Hague, 
who, as readers of this Review are aware, 1 has already published 
eleven big volumes of records relating to this time, 2 collected 
from Dutch and foreign archives and intended to be continued 
down to 1840. This work contains several thousand letters 
and documents, elucidated by notes and connected by explana¬ 
tory paragraphs, and there are excellent indexes. It is acknow¬ 
ledged to be a publication of high rank. 

It is this work which enables me to call attention to the 
marked change in British policy with regard to Holland about 
1800, a change which has had its effects in Anglo-Dutch diplomatic 
and commercial relations down to the present day. From the 
times of William III, and particularly from 1689, in which year 
the close alliance between England and Holland was concluded, 
till the end of the ancient Dutch republic, the nature of the 
relations between the two ‘ sea powers 9 on the opposite shores 
of the North Sea had been threefold : political, directed in the 
first place against France and her conquering spirit; commercial, 

1 See ante, xxi. 598-600 (1906), xxviii. 585 f. (1913). 

* Oedenkstukken der algemeene Qexchiedenis van Nederland (Den Haag, Nijhoff, 
1905-13). 
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opening a period of more friendly competition instead of the 
‘ Anglo-Dutch rivalry ’ 3 of the seventeenth century; personal, 
by the marriages of Princes William III and William IV with 
English princesses. About 1780 these relations had received a 
severe blow : opposing political and commercial interests had, 
during the American revolt, caused a war which faintly recalled 
the heroic sea-fights of the seventeenth century ; but soon the 
internal and external crisis in Holland had passed away, and in 
1788 Holland concluded a new close alliance with England and 
Prussia, which powers undertook to guarantee the maintenance 
of the Dutch aristocratic republican constitution under the 
hereditary stadtholdership of the house of Orange. 

But the old republic succumbed rapidly before the efforts to 
strengthen her failing frame had any success ; her military and 
financial impotence and the ineffective support of the Anglo- 
Austrian forces, commanded by generals of questionable ability, 
rendered her a ‘ most miserable deficiant 9 4 ally, who could not 
be helped by the almost dictatorial power of Lord Auckland, 5 
the British ambassador at the Hague, and left her an easy prey 
to the French revolutionary army of Pichegru, who entered her 
territory in 1794 and conquered her in January 1795. So began 
the period of French domination in the new Batavian republic, 
modelled upon the French example, which slavishly followed the 
destinies of France for nearly twenty years. 

During the first years of the Batavian republic the Orange 
party, however feeble and discouraged, still possessed a majority 
in the people as a whole, and it was more or less attached to the 
old political system, to the old commercial friendship, and to 
the old personal relations with England. But there was a strong 
and active minority, supported by France and bitterly hostile 
to England, which had ruined Dutch commerce by blockade and 
embargo, had destroyed the new Dutch fleet at Camperdown 
(1797), and was seeking to restore the unfortunate stadtholder 
William V with all the drawbacks of aristocratic government, 
which they considered to be the origin of all the Dutch troubles. 
So strong was this minority, so feeble the sympathy of the majority 
with the old government and the former system of foreign politics, 
that at the time of the Anglo-Russian invasion of 1799 there 
was no chance of a general Dutch rising against the French or even 
merely in favour of the Prince of Orange. English and Dutch 
agents had boasted of the possibility, even the probability, of 
such a revolt in the Batavian republic, and of the inclination 
of the reigning Dutch government itself to surrender the country 

* Edmundson, Anglo-Dutch Rivalry (Oxford, 1911). 

4 Colenbrander, i. 289. 8 Ibid. p. 293. 
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to the Anglo-Russian invaders and to the hereditary Prince of 
Orange, who accompanied them ; but the fear of French revenge, 
the lack of real confidence in the old government and its leaders, 
checked all ideas of rising for independence and for a restoration 
of the house of Orange. 

This experience had its influence on the attitude of the 
English government, 6 which had felt some compunction at the 
slight assistance rendered before the fall of the ancient republic, 
but now resolved to make the best of the situation. Pitt and 
Grenville decided to throw over the house of Orange and to try 
to find some way at least of restoring the former commercial 
relations, the lack of which was seriously felt in English com¬ 
mercial and industrial circles, for Holland had been for the last 
century the door for English exports into Germany, Belgium, and 
Austria. Perhaps, so the English government thought, it would be 
possible to separate Holland, humiliated as she was, from France 
and to support her by means of political neutrality. Perhaps 
the Dutch people, suffering seriously by the continual blockade, 
might be brought back to the old maxim, long ago upheld by 
John de Witt in these words, ‘ even if the Devil reigned over these 
Isles [of England], we must have peace with them \ Perhaps 
bitter experience of the last years would bring the Dutch to the 
conviction that political and commercial friendship with England 
was preferable to an alliance with France. 

The negotiations at Amiens, originally begun by Pitt, led 
to the peace, concluded by the Addington administration, 
and Anglo-Dutch commercial and political relations revived 
in consequence. A great many English manufactures entered 
Holland; Dutch products, German and Belgian cargoes in 
Dutch ships, went in large quantities over to England ; the 
Dutch colonies, which had been seized by England during the 
war, were restored, Ceylon alone excepted ; Schimmelpenninck, 
the foremost Dutch diplomatist, who had done important service in 
promoting the peace of Amiens, went to London as an ambassador. 
But general peace reigned only for a year, and then the great 
Napoleonic war commenced. There was a faint hope in Holland 
that the new French ruler might be persuaded to consent to Dutch 
neutrality by the offer of a large sum of money, for after all her 
reverses Holland was still comparatively wealthy. But this 
hope vanished, and Holland, where forty millions of English debt 
had been placed from about 1760, had again to go to war with 
England, led by the indomitable conqueror. She submitted to her 
fate, but reluctantly, for she always endeavoured to carry on her 
foreign trade, even with England, and resorted to smuggling, 
interloping, and sailing with Dutch cargo under a foreign flag. 

• See the Grenville papers of this time. 
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And England, glad to be provided with foreign goods, shut her 
eyes to this illegal but profitable kind of commerce. Napoleon, 
in pursuance of his project of annihilating English commerce 
by universal exclusion, forced his policy on Holland ; England 
answered by the renewal of blockade and embargo, by stopping 
the payment of English interest, and so Dutch commerce and 
Dutch revenue were ruined anew, while political relations came 
to an end altogether. Holland did what she could, even under the 
reign of King Louis Napoleon, the satrap and unwilling servant 
of the great emperor. She brought smuggling to a high degree of 
perfection, and tried to maintain some diplomatic relations of 
an ambiguous character by the aid of financial and semi-Orangist 
agents. But England, under Pitt and Fox, Portland and Perceval, 
had for the moment lost all hopes of Holland; neither whigs 
nor tories saw any chance of liberating Holland from her French 
chains, bound faster and faster, and at last simply uniting the 
country to the French empire. 

After 1799 England had thrown over the house of Orange, 
hoping to make some arrangement with the Batavian republic, 
which appeared to have forgotten the house of Orange, now 
ruling its German estates, but soon deprived also of those, and 
trying to find a new life, a military life in Prussian, Austrian, or 
English service. After Amiens there had been some hope of an 
independent neutral Holland. After 1803 there was only a hostile 
Holland, a country in fact forming a part of France, which suc¬ 
ceeded in incorporating the valuable river-delta within her own 
borders. The Dutch colonies, now little more than French 
dependencies, were conquered by arms one after another and 
converted into English colonies; last, in 1811, the richest of 
them all, Java. Holland herself, expelled from the sea, deprived 
of her colonies over the seas, began to cast her eyes on con¬ 
tinental trade and continental industry, thinking to live on them 
in the future as she had lived for centuries on sea-trade and 
fishery, thus hopelessly trying to change her own nature and that 
of her inhabitants. 

But 1812 came and the Russian campaign with its disasters, 
followed next year by the rising of half Europe against France. 
What would Holland do ? The Prince of Orange tried to seize 
the occasion, and came to England from Germany in order to see 
what could be done for Holland, where many people, after 
Moscow, cherished some hope of recovering independence under 
the Orange flag, and where Orangist agents began to prepare 
something like a revolt. But the summer of 1813 was full of 
uncertainty and of equivocal diplomacy, not favourable to 
projects of that kind. After the battle of Leipzig courage rose 
higher, and the allies coming near to the Dutch eastern frontiers, 
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the courageous Van Hogendorp and his friends hoisted the 
Orange banner at the Hague. The weak French forces left in 
Holland occupied some fortified towns on the coast and on the 
rivers ; these places soon became islands in a tempestuous sea of 
revolt. English aid in arms and ammunition, an English 
army in Zeeland and Brabant, a Prussian army entering from the 
east, preceded by Russian Cossacks, soon came to the rescue. 
It is to the everlasting honour of Van Hogendorp and his friends 
that they gave the signal to the hesitating allies and organized 
the revolt. On 30 November the Prince of Orange came over 
from England, where Castlereagh had discussed with him several 
political, personal, and commercial points regarding the fate of 
Holland, to place himself at the head of affairs. 

It was on this foundation, laid in London by Orange and 
Castlereagh, that a new Holland arose, strengthened by the 
enlargement of her territory with that of conquered Belgium, con¬ 
quered by the allies, by the consolidation of her new monarchical 
government under the house of Orange, receiving back from 
England most of her lost colonies as a simple gift. 

This new Holland, the kingdom of the Netherlands, promised 
to be a firm friend to England, a sentinel to her and to Europe 
on the northern frontier of France, her commercial and industrial 
friend; bound to her by the remembrance of English aid in 1813, 
to her reigning house by the proposed marriage of the hereditary 
prince William to the English Princess Royal Charlotte of Wales. 
It was the old idea of the eighteenth century in a new form, which 
again haunted the English cabinet. But the Dutch had other 
views. The sentinel did not fulfil expectations : he cast not un¬ 
friendly eyes on his partner across the hostile border and for 
financial reasons somehow neglected the fortifications he had to 
look after. The projected commercial and industrial friendship 
soon became a kind of rivalry, Dutch commerce and Belgian 
industry coming to the world’s market with views and projects of 
their own. And the hoped-for personal union of the two reigning 
houses came to nothing, Leopold of Coburg becoming the husband 
of the English heiress. Then came the Belgian revolution of 1830, 
which severed the union with the southern provinces, actually 
with the aid of disillusioned England and with the eager support 
of France. Ancient Holland revived in the kingdom which 
still flourishes ; the English illusions of 1813 had vanished into 
smoke. 

The ideals of 1802 and 1813 of close intimacy between 
England and Holland were never fulfilled. Holland chose to 
be independent, wholly independent, of England, to cultivate 
moderate politics of her own, and to retire from diplomatic 
difficulties, avoiding alike friction and engagements with any 
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power greater than herself, and at last working silently for the 
world’s peace. The establishment of the court at the Hague, 
soon to possess a worthy seat of the peaceful ideals of the world, 
was a kind of triumph for her own peaceful intentions. In the 
second half of the nineteenth century Holland developed 
her commerce and industry on the same principles as England 
—the ancient principles of her own glorious past, now promoted 
by England—without any shadow of jealousy and rivalry from 
either side; and she has been enabled to reach a high standard 
of prosperity not unlike, even surpassing, that of the best times 
of the ancient republic. Without personal ties in the way which 
had been looked forward to by the English and Dutch leaders 
of 1813—a marriage scheme between the Dutch prince Alexander 
of Orange, son of William II, and the Princess Victoria twenty 
years afterwards soon fell through—the reigning houses have, 
like the two nations themselves, maintained a friendship devoid 
of political consequences and strong enough to outlive temporary 
storms. P. J. Blok. 
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Reviews of Books 

Altchristliche Stddte und Landschaften. I : Konstantinopel (324-450). 

Von Victor Schultze. (Leipzig : Deichert, 1913.) 

It is more than twenty years ago since Professor Schultze completed 
his well-known work on the history of the decline of paganism, and we 
welcome this new volume of the veteran scholar, in which, treating the 
same transitional period from the other side, he studies the forces which 
destroyed paganism, and the civilization of the capital which replaced 
the old Hellenistic cities of the East. Writing with mature knowledge 
and intimate familiarity with the sources, he gives us a very complete 
picture of the first century of the development of Byzantine society (using 
‘ Byzantine ’ in the strictest sense), not the less valuable because it is 
condensed into a short compass. The only criticism that can be made on 
his equipment is that he is not acquainted with the Russian literature 
bearing on some portions of his subject. For instance, the most important 
study on the Hebdomon is to be found in the posthumous volume of 
Bieliaev’s Byzantina. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first an historical sketch arranged 
under the imperial reigns, the second a description of * Church, State, 
and Society \ The little the author says of Constantine’s religious views 
is not very clear or precise, and so far as it goes, gives what is, in our 
opinion, a misleading impression. He omits to mention what is unques¬ 
tionably significant, that Constantine was not baptized till he lay on his 
death-bed; and he implicitly rejects what Schwartz in his recent mono¬ 
graph has so well described as * das eigentiimliche, zwischen Zugehorigkeit 
und Freiheit schwebende Verhaltniss in dem er zur Kirche stand ’. Indeed, 
one might almost think that Professor Schultze has here been excessively 
under the influence of ecclesiastical tradition. ‘Was er [Constantin] 
war,’ he writes, * verdankt er der neuen Religion, zu der er sich seit 312 
bekannte.’ How much is meant by ‘ was er war ’ ? Does it cover all 
that Schwartz had in his mind when he said ‘ dass die personliche Sitt- 
lichkeit des ereten Kaisers, der zwar nicht Christ war, aber wenigstens als 
getaufter Christ starb, nicht viel hoher stand als die eines orientalischen 
Sultans ’ ? Professor Schultze should have said either a little more or 
a little less. He has not justified the principle on which he judges it to be 
ausgeschlossen that Constantine should have invited the hierophant 
Praetextatus to assist in the dedication of the city. 

The author describes the church of the Holy Apostles after Heisen¬ 
berg’s valuable work. The twelve empty sarcophagi in the mausoleum were 
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supposed by Heisenberg to be cenotaphs of the twelve apostles, but Pro¬ 
fessor Schultze is undoubtedly right in holding them to have been meant for 
the future use of the imperial family. In the excellent section on Con- 
stantius he endeavours to do justice to the eunuch Eusebius, and regards 
the party which that politician guided not as a mere court cabal but as 
a ‘ gros8e und starke Partei des fiirstlichen Absolutismus \ When he 
says that this party ‘ stand zu der von Constantin fortgefuhrten diokletia- 
nischen Reichsordnung in schroffem Gegensatze ’, I suppose he refers to 
Constantine’s arrangement for dividing the empire after his death. But 
it is a rather curious way of putting it. Constantine did not continue, 
but abandoned the ‘ diokletianische Reichsordnung ’ (in the sense in 
which the expression is used here) ; and if he designed a division of 
sovereignty among his sons, this was not a resumption of Diocletian’s 
principle. The most important feature of the arrangement was the recogni¬ 
tion of hereditary succession, and this was sharply opposed to the system 
of Diocletian ; the territorial division was accidental, whereas with Dio¬ 
cletian it was fundamental. We should like to have had an opinion from 
the author on the interpretation of the ‘ Egyptians ’ of Synesius, but he 
tells the story of the revolt of Gainas and the court intrigues of the time 
without referring to it. We may feel some doubts whether Cyrus really 
held the posts of urban prefect and praetorian prefect of the East simul¬ 
taneously. Professor Schultze of course distinguishes him (builder of 
the sea-walls) from Constantine (builder of the outer land-wall); there was 
never any valid reason for identifying them. 

The second part of the book begins with a description of Constantinople, 
its walls and buildings. It is truly said that the population cannot be 
even approximately calculated, yet a figure is named, a million, for the 
fifth century. This is probably too high. More than half a million 
(Hertzberg) would perhaps be nearer the mark. The author goes on to 
survey the various classes of society, and this review is followed by 
chapters on the public spectacles, education and culture, art, and the 
religious ideas of the masses. His account of monasticism at Constan¬ 
tinople is better than any to be found elsewhere. He describes briefly 
Constantine’s palace, but he does not mention the probable influence of 
Diocletian’s residence at Salona, and makes no reference to Ebersolt’s 
Le grand Palais . 

Professor Schultze’s general verdict on the history of the four genera¬ 
tions whose achievements and life he describes is emphatically favourable. 
‘ Uberblickt man den ganzen Verlauf der Geschichte Ostroms bis zum 
Erloschen des Theodosianischen Namens, so ist deutlich, dass das junge 
Kaisertum die Aufgaben, vor die es sich gestellt sah, in dem Umfange 
eles Moglichen durchgefiihrt hat.’ J. B. Bury. 

JScclesiae Oceidentalis Monumenta Iuris antiquissima . I. n. 1 ; II. n. 

Edidit C. H. Turner. (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1913.) 

Mr. Turner continues his stately course. The first section of his first 
volume appeared in 1899 ; we now have the third. The second part 
•of his second volume follows its predecessor at an interval of six years. 
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We cannot repine at delay in a work so elaborate and conscientious, and 
a work which increases in interest as it proceeds. The present instalment 
of the first volume is wholly concerned with Nicaea. It deals with the 
Creed in Latin, containing the Tome of Damasus in Latin and Greek, 
twenty-seven versions of the Nicaenum in Latin from various early sources, 
to which a twenty-eighth is added in a supplementary note, and two 
commentaries on the Creed. One of these, hitherto unpublished, Mr. Turner 
has found in the Vatican, and he is able to fix its date and aim. It refutes 
an Arianizing bishop of Parma, of about 380, one Urbanus, whose ‘ urbanitas * 
is sarcastically mentioned. Finally, there is another anecdoton, a large 
portion of a translation of the Apostolic Constitutions from a sixth-century 
manuscript at Verona. The two commentaries are controversial treatises 
dealing with a temporary phase of religious thought, and Mr. Turner 
in publishing them has done a service to scholarship. But he has departed 
from the rule he laid down for himself of confining his work to documents 
of canon law, and we may hope that he will now be liberal enough to include 
the Latin of the Acta of Ephesus and Chalcedon. The remainder of the 
first volume is to contain the sequelae of Nicaea, and especially the very 
important canons of Sardica. This will be perhaps the most interesting 
part of Mr. Turner’s work, and we hope that the fasciculi which 
contain it will not be long delayed. The section of the second volume 
which has now been published contains Latin versions of the canons of 
Gangra and Neocaesarea, and is executed with the care and fullness 
we have learned to expect. 

The completeness of loving detail extends to all departments of the 
work. On the palaeographical side we find it picturesquely exemplified 
in Mr. Turner’s account of a visit to the chapter library at Verona : ‘ in 
aulam superiorem comitante bibliothecario doctissimo et mihi amicissimo 
Antonio Spagnolo ascendi, ut tot et tarn antiquorum codicum visu, tactu, 
paene dicam sapore, aliquantulum oblectaremur.’ But it is equally 
manifest in regard to the knowledge he has accumulated concerning the 
grammar, the vocabulary, the thought, and the strife of the fourth century. 
And the burden is borne lightly. It is only in the printing of his elaborately 
arranged materials that evidence can be found, and there only in a few 
places, of difficulty caused, and not perfectly overcome, by the complexity 
of the subject. But those who aim at completeness cannot hope to find 
the appropriate place for the latest additions to their knowledge, and 
Mr. Turner has done well not to delay in the expectation of achieving the 
impossible. He has denied himself the pleasure of developing his theses 
and demolishing his opponents. The self-restraint with which he limits 
the use of his knowledge to the establishment of his text is admirable ; 
yet incidentally his notes convey new and valuable light upon every 
aspect of philology and history and doctrine. We trust that when, in 
a few years, he has finished a task which is a glory to English scholarship, 
he will allow himself the relaxation of discoursing at large upon the period 
of which he is master. E. W. Watson. 
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The Cambridge Medieval History . Vol. ii: The Rise of the Saracens and 

the Foundation of the Western Empire. (Cambridge: University 

Press, 1913.) 1 

This volume roughly covers a period extending from 481 to 814; but the 
chapters on Roman law, on Celtic and Teutonic paganism, and on the 
conversion of the Celts go back to a much earlier period, while the chapters 
on the expansion of the Saracens contain a summary of the history of the 
Arabs in Africa and Sicily down to 1171. On the other hand, the history 
of the Eastern empire is limited to the years 518-717. The editors in their 
preface defend themselves against the criticism passed upon volume i 
in the matter of repetitions and contradictions ; and, indeed, contradic¬ 
tions are one of the necessary drawbacks of a book of this kind, which it 
is not in the power of an editor to avoid. Such little inconsistencies as 
the variation in the numeration of the popes named Stephen might, 
however, have been removed ; nor is it easy to see why the terrible 
word 4 Carlovingian ’ is used in the text, while the more accurate 4 Carolin- 
gian ’ appears in the bibliographical headings and the index. As a transla¬ 
tion can seldom be equal to an original, it is unfortunate that the dearth 
of English specialists for this period forced the editors to depend upon 
foreign scholars more than in the previous volume. It should, however, be 
stated that the translations are on the whole admirably done, and it is 
only here and there that a shortcoming may be detected. At p. 35, 1. 22, 
for instance, 4 unique ’ should surely be ‘ single ’ ; at p. 371, 1. 6, the use 
of ‘ however ’ is not English ; at p. 379, 1. 32, the sentence ‘ In 1171 the 
heir to the Fatimite kingdom was Saladin ’ conveys something quite 
different from the author’s meaning; at p. 433,1.29, the sentence ‘ the North¬ 
men only had no serious opponents but their like ’ is beyond my com¬ 
prehension, as is also the word ‘ disposal ’ at p. 208, 1. 10; at p. 437, 1. 8, 
a verb seems to have been omitted ; and at p. 208, 1. 6 from bottom, and 
p. 340, 1. 18, there are ungrammatical sentences. 4 Earl ’ (p. 381, 1. 5 
from bottom) is also a strange title for a Frankish count and is used nowhere 
else in the volume. 

On the life and times of Justinian there is no better authority than 
Professor Diehl; and he has certainly performed the difficult task of telling 
the story of this long and eventful reign in 52 pages with conspicuous 
success, beginning with a striking characterization of the emperor with 
his multifarious interests and his extraordinary mixture of strength 
and weakness. But can a man who accomplished so much correctly be 
described as * a character of only mediocre quality ’ ? Professor Diehl’s 
weakest point is church history. He makes the two extraordinary state¬ 
ments that Severus was deposed at the synod of Tyre in 518 (p. 5), and 
that John of Ephesus was sent on a mission to the Monophysites (p. 44); 
he calls the patriarch Anthimus 4 Anthemius ’ (p. 45); and he places the 
expulsion of Theodosius in 538 instead of 536. 2 It is also surprising to 
find him repeating the old error that Theodahat married Amalasuntha 

1 It is only with great reluctance, in consequence of the difficulty of finding a 
reviewer for a work in which so many authors have shared, that I have consented 
to review a volume to which I am a contributor. 

* See Byz. Zeitschr . xii. 497. 
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(p. 14); and he must be aware that ‘ Nika ’ does not mean 1 victory ’, 
but ‘ conquer ’ (p. 9). I must further add that Belisarius cannot with 
any reason be described as the ‘ most famous general ’ of the Roman 
army at the beginning of Justinian’s reign (p. 7), and that, when 
Theodosiopolis in Mesopotamia is mentioned (p. 33), it should have been 
explained that it is the city usually called Rhesaina. 

If it is difficult to relate the events of Justinian’s reign in 52 pages, 
it is still more difficult to recount the history of the Merovings in 23; 
and Professor Pfister in his clear and excellent summary, in which the 
most important facts are distinctly brought out, has perhaps chosen rather 
a drastic method of shortening by altogether neglecting the kings after 
639 as mere puppets. Balthild (why does he call her on p. 140 a Breton, 
when all the authorities describe her as English?) certainly ruled for some 
time as regent for her son, and if Childeric II had not shown some indepen* 
dence he would not have been murdered. When the author states that 
Pippin the mayor (I cannot call him ‘ Pepin ’, as is done in the volume) 
was undisputed master of the whole of Gaul except Aquitaine (p. 128), 
he must have forgotten Brittany. I do not know what reason he has for 
the statement that Charles the Hammer derived his surname from his 
victory at Poitiers. It is more generally believed, and appears in itself 
more likely, that it was derived from the confiscations and exactions with 
which he hammered the church. 

It is interesting to have a history of Gothic Spain from a Spanish 
scholar, Dr. Altamira, and none the less because he presents us with a 
theory of the politics of the period which is, as far as I know, wholly 
new. It has usually been held that the clergy throttled the monarchy, 
and by destroying the power of the king brought about the Arab conquest. 
Dr. Altamira, however, maintains that the struggle was between the king 
and the nobles, and that the clergy supported the king, making both 
Sisenand and Erwig rebellious nobles instead of clerical puppets, and 
suggesting no reason for the risings against Swinthila and Wamba. It is 
impossible to discuss this question here, but the author himself admits that 
the clerical chronicles revile Swinthila, and that Erwig was supported by 
Archbishop Julian; and I cannot think that his theory will find much favour. 
I know no authority for making Liuwa brother of Athanagild (p. 164); the 
assertion that Greek was the language of educated men in the imperial terri¬ 
tory (p. 191) needs confirmation ; and the statement that the Balearic Isles 
belonged to the empire at the end of the fifth century, when the empire had 
ceased to exist in the west, is unintelligible. The chronicle of Paulus 
Emilius, quoted on p. 174, does not appear in the bibliography. 

Professor Hartmann has made the history of Italy in the early middle 
ages his own, and his chapters on the Lombard period need no commenda¬ 
tion from me. I would only note that, probably in consequence of some 
alteration made by the author, the name of Rosamund is introduced on 
p. 196 without explanation, that the identity of the * two princesses ’ 
(p. 206,1. 14) would tax any reader to discover, and that, when it is said of 
Rothari’s Edict (p. 204) 6 Of course it was a territorial law ’, we must 
assume a negative to have been omitted, since the following clause states 
that it applied to Lombards only. 

VOL. XXIX.—NO. CXIV. Z 
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Archdeacon Hatton’s section on Gregory the Great is a sound and 
attractive piece of writing, perhaps rather out of proportion to the rest 
of the volume, and the fact that it has to some extent the character of 
a eulogy is a fault hard to avoid in a subject of this kind; but it is a strange 
instance of the persistence of error that the author repeats the exploded 
fiction that Leander was a kinsman of Leovigild (p. 259). 

In his chapter on the successors of Justinian Mr. Norman Baynes 
includes much important original work on that very difficult subject, 
the campaigns of Heraclius, which has recently appeared in a longer form 
elsewhere, but is made generally accessible for the first time in this volume. 
In the earlier part of the chapter he reverts to the traditional opinion 
of the policy of Tiberius II in opposition to that put forward by Professor 
Bury and supported in the recent work of Professor Kulakovskiy, which 
regards him as having squandered the resources of the empire and so 
caused the financial stress which brought about the ruin of his successor. 
Mr. Baynes has an inconvenient habit of introducing fresh names as if 
they were already known to the reader. Among several instances I would 
call attention to two. Any one who did not know that Modestus (p. 290) 
was the patriarch would take him to be a general, as the indexer has 
actually done. Again, on p. 285, when he has just been speaking* of 
Maurice’s brother-in-law, Germanus, he writes, ‘ Germanus, now in 
command of the eastern army,’ where any reader who does not know the 
sources must suppose the same Germanus to be meant; but the reader 
will be much puzzled to find that, after Germanus has died of his wounds, 
he joins a conspiracy and is beheaded. Here, again, the author of the 
index has been misled, for the two Germani are not distinguished in it. 
Some confusion will also be caused by the facts that the commander 
elsewhere called Sahrbaraz is at p. 295, 1. 13, called Sarbar, and that the 
town called Karin on pp. 289 and 293 is on p. 274 called Theodosiopolis. 
Lastly, the statement at p. 300, 1. 8 from bottom, that the Avar treachery 
followed the loan from the church contradicts the previous narrative. 

Every one who knows the character of the sources of the early history 
of Islam will appreciate the difficulty of writing a short narrative on 
this subject which will be both sound and interesting to read ; but both 
Professor Bevan, who writes on Mahomet and Islam, and Professor Becker, 
who writes on the expansion of the Saracens, have not only surmounted 
the difficulties of the subject, but given us what is perhaps the best work 
in the volume. It has long been recognized that religion played less 
part in the early conquests of the Arabs than was commonly supposed; 
and Professor Becker strongly maintains that it only supplied them with 
unity, their real object being loot, and that, so far from being fanatics, 
they preferred not to make converts, as Moslems were free from tribute. 
This theory will probably not be accepted without challenge, but the 
discussion on the subject must be left to others. When, however, the 
author rejects the testimony of the authorities to Omar’s unwillingness 
to sanction the invasion of Egypt on the ground that the circumstances 
demanded it, he is surely using a non sequitur. By an unfortunate slip 
or misprint the murder of Othman is ascribed to 655 instead of 656, and 
the error is repeated in the chronological table at the end of the volume. 
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Mu'awiya also certainly died on the 6th, not the 18th of April; but the 
chronicle of Mahbub, which, by fixing the day to a Sunday, places this 
beyond doubt, did not appear in time to be used in this volume. 

Dr. Peisker’s chapter on the expansion of the Slavs is an interesting 
and ingenious piece of work. By an argument drawn from the names 
of trees he places the original home of the Slavs in White Russia, and 
maintains that they are naturally a harmless and peaceful people, and 
that, when they have appeared as conquerors, it has always been under 
leaders of another race. This theory is not wholly new, but it will hardly 
find universal acceptance in the extreme form in which it is here put; 
and the chapter, however interesting in itself, is really ethnology, not 
history, so that any one who searches it for definite historical facts will 
be disappointed. Even the great Slav immigration into Greece is only 
incidentally mentioned, and, though the kingdom of Samo fares better, 
there is no connected history of it. 

It is impossible within any reasonable space to notice every chapter 
in this bulky volume; but I cannot conclude without saying a word for 
Dr. Seeliger’s careful, interesting, and well-proportioned chapters on 
Charles the Great, and for Mr. Corbett’s instructive narrative of the very 
obscure history of England in the seventh and eighth centuries. In 
this last special stress is laid on the share of the clergy in bringing about 
the disappearance of the smaller kingdoms, and by an ingenious use of the 
wergelds some interesting facts are brought out with regard to the social 
organization in the different 'kingdoms. But why is the French form 
* Lothaire ’ used for the name of the English Lothere ? and why is Charles 
the Great once only (p. 564, 1. 5 from bottom) called Charlemagne ? 

It is also only right to mention the excellent manner in which the 
very difficult task of drawing up the index has been accomplished. I have 
already noted two cases in which the indexer has been misled by the author, 
and there are also a few instances in which one person or place has been 
divided into two, and others in which two have been joined into one (the 
worst is Reggio in Italy and Rhegium in Thrace); but besides these I would 
only note that Vitalian is falsely called ‘ nephew of Anastasius ’ (Professor 
Diehl is not responsible for this), and that the second reference under 
Theodora, wife of Justinian II, belongs to the wife of Justinian I. More 
names of offices and institutions might also have been included with 
advantage. A portfolio of maps 1 accompanies the volume. 

E. W. Brooks. 


Monumenta Germaniae Historica. Scriplorum Rerum Merovingicarum 
Tomus VI. (Hanover: Hahn, 1913.) 

This is the sixth volume, but not the last, for a seventh is to follow, of 
the quarto series of Scriptores Rerum Merovingicarum attached to 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica . The contents vary in interest and 
importance. The first volume is the most important and indispensable, 
because it contains the most accurate edition which has yet appeared of the 
Historia Francorum of St. Gregory of Tours, together with his Opera 
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minora . Next in importance comes the second volume, which contains 
historical treatises of less value, and of later date, than the history 
of Gregory of Tours; and the lives of royal saints, separated from 
other Vitae Sanctorum , presumably on the supposition that they would 
be more historical. But so far as this supposition is realized, it is 
because these Vitae borrow their facts largely, not entirely, from the 
treatises previously referred to, especially the Libri Chronicarum quae 
dicuntur Fredegarii Scholastici. The remaining volumes down to the 
sixth, which appeared in 1913, contain the lives of non-royal saints. 
They are of less interest and importance, their importance being dis¬ 
counted by two facts : first, hagiographers of that date are given to 
multiplying miracles in order to magnify their hero or heroine ; secondly, 
they did not shrink from producing forged charters or testimonials, 
or from inventing facts, in order to fortify sees or monasteries in their 
possessions. 

The Vitae Sanctorum , then, vary in importance. This is true of all 
of them, but we must confine ourselves to those in the sixth volume now 
before us. Such lives as those of St. Lambert, St. Wilfrid, and others are 
of historical interest. The latter would indeed have been surprised to find 
himself numbered among Merovingian saints, but the reason for his inclu¬ 
sion must be given in the editor’s own words : 

rebus Francorura saecule vii vergente turbatis implicates est, et primus ex Anglorum 
finibus Frisionibus fidem Christianam intulit, ita ut casus eius ex parte non solum 
ad historiam Angliae, verum etiam Germanise pertinere appareat ’ (p. 163). 

The reason is insufficient. Wilfrid’s beneficent, successful, but short 
mission to the Frisians in a.d. 678 hardly entitles his life by Stephanus, 
better known in English literature as Aeddi, Eddius, or Heddius, to a 
place in a volume Scriptorum rerum Merovingicarum ; but the reason will 
be accepted by scholars because to it we owe the most complete edition 
of a life, which has often been printed before, and which no doubt would 
have found a place in the second volume of Monumenta Ilistorica Britannica , 
had a second volume of that work ever appeared. Whether Aeddi the 
chanter and Stephanus the biographer were the same person is discussed 
on p. 179. Professor Levison concludes in the negative ; but the negative is 
not a decided or decisive one. He then adds a lengthy, discriminating, and 
well-balanced estimate of the character and value of this Vita WUfridi. 

The introduction to each life presents, as a rule, a life of the saint, 
a detailed list of manuscripts, and a list of printed editions, in chrono¬ 
logical order, and accompanied sometimes by a great deal of other 
information, including lists of curious words, curious spellings, grammatical 
irregularities, and interchanges of letters. By the eighth century Latin had 
become so debased that one wonders whether Dr. B. Krusch’s lengthy and 
minute description of it was worth the trouble taken to present it. Here 
is his summary of the style of an eighth-century Vita Corbiniani : 

Transierunt igitur prima declinatio in tertiam, et secunda tertiaque in primam, aed 
etiam secunda et quarta inter se confunduntur. Nomina masculina, cum alia turn 
in ‘ or ’ desinentia, Arbeo, aeque ac alii auctores, pro femininis accepit, et femininum 
neutrumque genus in masculinum vertit. Conjugations autem ordinem consuetum 
eo potissimum turbavit, quod praesentia e radice perfecti derivabat, perfecta e prae- 
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aentis. Inter activum et paaaivum parum distinxit, et non solum deponentia pro 
verbis aotivis aofcepit, ut scriptores aevi Merowingici solebant, sed etiam sexcentiee vice 
vena activa pro deponentibus etc. (p. 531). 

Then follow tabular illustrations of these solecisms (pp. 531-7). They are 
not a complete list, and B. Krusch expresses a hope that some more 
practised hand will extend it. But would it be worth while ? 

Again, admitting the value, though the very varying value, of all 
the Vitae , was it necessary to edit with full apparatus criticus and care 
such a document as ‘ Passio Desiderii episcopi et Reginfridi diaconi 
martyrum Alsegaudensium * (pp. 51-63) ? The earliest extant authority 
for it consists of breviary lections of the thirteenth to fifteenth 
centuries, later printed books being based upon them. Nothing is 
known about Desiderius, neither the see of which he was bishop, nor 
the century in which he lived. He goes to Rome, and collects 
numerous relics, and during his return journey his companions are taken 
ill and die. Several miracles garnish the story, including his vanquishing 
an unorthodox bishop in a trial by fire. Their rival pastoral staves 
were thrown into the flames, which consumed that of the unorthodox 
owner, while that of the orthodox owner came out unburnt. But 
before they reached home Desiderius and Reginfridus were murdered 
by robbers, who afterwards quarrelled and killed each other over the 
division of the spoils. It sounds like a fairy tale. Does it deserve 
a place in the Monumenta Gennaniae Historica ? But this is perhaps 
hypercriticism; for the volume as a whole there can be nothing but 
praise. There are two splendid indexes ; one of proper names, which 
gives the modern as well as the ancient names of places, and one of 
4 Lexica et Grammatica ’, which is a monument of industry, and a fine 
example of what an index should be. They are compiled by Professor 
W. Levison, to whom, with Dr. B. Krusch, a debt of gratitude will be due 
from all future historians. F. E. Warren. 


Documents Illustrating Early Education in Worcester , 685 to 1700 a.d. 

Edited for the Worcestershire Historical Society by Arthur F. Leach. 

(London: Printed by Mitchell, Hughes and Clarke, 1913.) 

Mr. Leach begins his collection of documents as early as a.d. 685 by 
including the account from Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of the election of 
Oftfor as bishop of the Middle English, and assuming that he would 
naturally found a school when taking possession of his see at Worcester. 
4 The erection of a Bishop’s See carried with it the erection of a school ’, 
says Mr. Leach. With equal insistence Mr. Leach holds that school 
education in early England was the work of the ordinary clergy, secular 
clerks, not the monks. ‘ The Cathedral Chapter at Worcester originally 
was one of secular clergy ’, and the inference suggested is that they con¬ 
tinued a school which Oftfor probably started. But there is not in Bede 
or elsewhere any documentary evidence of a school at Worcester so early 
as 685, and Mr. Leach’s next 4 documents ’, viz. a reference under 884 
in Asser’s Life of Alfred to Werfrith, bishop of Worcester, as translating 
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Gregory the Great's Dialogues from Latin into Saxon for King Alfred, and 
under c. 893 the dedication to Werfrith by King Alfred of his translation 
into Anglo-Saxon of Pope Gregory the Great’s Cura Pastoral is (though 
the latter is one of the most conspicuous documents of Anglo-Saxon educa¬ 
tion), throw no direct light on the existence of a school at Worcester. Next 
we are led to the notice of the education of St. Oswald and foundation of a 
monastery at Worcester (c. 941-c. 970). Eadmer’s account of St. Oswald’s 
teaching efforts is discredited. A schoolmaster appears at Worcester 
with reference to St. Wulfstan in the monastery there, but Mr. Leach 
maintains that this only would apply to the 4 few oblates ’ intending to 
become monks. The first definite statement as to a school in the cathedral 
cited by Mr. Leach occurs in 1265, when a school was established in the 
chapel or chantry of the carnaria or charnel-house of Worcester Cathedral, 
having the crypt beneath it. This, however, may have been a theo¬ 
logical school; at any rate, the chaplains themselves were required to 
attend it. 

It is not till a.d. 1291 that Mr. Leach gets well under way in the history 
of Worcester schools by citing the first document directly dealing with 
the Grammar School. This date, however, is relatively early, if we 
compare the old idea that discountenanced the existence of grammar 
schools before the Reformation, and it is only his due to say that no man 
has done as much as Mr. Leach to show the wide extension of schools in 
England in pre-Reformation times. It is interesting to find that this first 
document is concerned with the settlement by the bishop of Worcester 
of a dispute between the rector of St. Nicholas’ Church, Worcester, and the 
rector or master of Worcester School, as to the custody of the wax candles 
after the celebration by the schoolboys of the feast of St. Nicholas. As 
Mr. Leach says : 

This saint and story obtained immense vogue on the translation of the saint's 
remains from Myra to Bari in Italy about a. d. 1080, when education was much in the 
air ... It became a general practice in all schools, for scholars to perform plays of 
St. Nicholas and his clerks as part of the service on his day, one of the boys being 
dressed up as Bishop Nicholas, and preaching a sermon, performing pontifical high 
mass, and giving the episcopal benediction. 

In 1291-9 details are forthcoming of the expenses of Worcester monks 
sent as scholars to Oxford. In 1312 is the notice of an appointment to 
the mastership of the school by the bishop direct. In 1320-1 Worcester 
Priory contributed to the maintenance of a teacher of Greek at Oxford. 
The accounts of Worcester scholar monks at Oxford are particularly 
interesting in illustrating the connexion between Worcester and Oxford, 
and the amount of detail on this subject is one of the leading features 
of this volume. 

In the fifteenth century the notices of the school are not numerous. 
The bishop continues to appoint the head master, and there are 
glimpses of the boys of the almonry and chapel, and later references 
to their song-master. In 1501 occurs the first appointment of a school¬ 
master for the young monks and almonry boys. In 1540, in common 
with other cathedral foundations, Henry VIII’s scheme provided for the 
cathedral schoolmaster £20 a year and an usher at £10, with an allowance 
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of £3 6s. Sd. for forty scholars, to be taught grammar and logic in the Latin 
and Greek tongues. The first head master, John Pether, was nominated 
by King Henry VIII, and in 1544 were issued the statutes for Worcester 
Cathedral, those referring to the Grammar School boys and masters and 
the curriculum being of special value. The statutes of Worcester Cathedral 
are of particular importance with regard to the history of school curricula. 
For the statement of work for each class is given in full detail, whereas 
this is a marked omission from the ordinary extant statutes of other 
cathedrals of King Henry VIII’s refoundations. In 1545 there is a list 
of king's scholars given. Mr. Leach points out that the title given to the 
school until the eighteenth century was the Grammar School, or the 
Free Grammar School. It was in the eighteenth century known as the 
College or the Cathedral School, and Dean Hickes, in 1686, seems to have 
been the first to call it the King’s School. One of the best-known masters 
was Henry Bright, who held the post for forty years (1589 onwards), and he 
had as colleague in the ushership Henry Moule, apparently for the same 
long period. In 1672 John Wright held a Declamation Day, when ‘ twelve 
pair of gloves’ were given as prizes. But the history of the Cathedral 
Grammar School is somewhat ‘ obscure and scanty as Mr. Leach himself 
remarks. We can only be grateful that we have the fragments gathered 
together in this volume. 

Mr. Leach is thoroughly at home when he traces the history of the 
three separate foundations, which eventually became known as the Gild 
of the Trinity, at Worcester. This gild, spoken of as ‘ confirmed ’ by 
Henry IV, ‘ suggests * an earlier foundation. But how far back there was 
any gild schoolmaster is not clear. In 1547 the Gild School had been 
refounded, and there were 100 boys in the school. In 1561 letters patent 
were granted for the ‘ continuance ’ of this old Gild School under the name 
of ‘ The Free School ’. Mr. Leach insists that this school, founded by 
a gild, supported by endowments supplied by citizens, with a school-house 
at the Trinity (Gild) Hall, was the ‘ real Grammar School ’ which provided 
for such of the citizens’ children as sought education in the middle ages. 
Such scanty records as are forthcoming Mr. Leach has supplied, tracing its 
evolution into the Royal Grammar School of 1869 onwards. 

Mr. Leach’s introduction is full of suggestiveness for the history of 
education generally, and he is ever ready to illustrate his Worcester topics 
by parallel details drawn from his great stores of knowledge of other 
school histories. Thus, questions of school hours at various periods ; 
school customs on Maundy Thursday; medieval public libraries; school¬ 
masters’ incomes; notes of clerical, legal, and medical schoolmasters; 
monk-scholars at Oxford and the payments made to them; almonry 
boys; numbers at schools; the relation of the Commonwealth authorities 
to schools. All students of the history of education owe a great debt 
to Mr. Leach. He would be the last to wish every one to adopt all 
his conclusions; but no one can study the history of English schools with¬ 
out constantly referring to his writings and collections of documents, 
and the debt will be recognized more and more. Foster Watson v 
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The Early History of the Abbey of Abingdon. By F. M. Stknton, MJL 

(University College, Reading, Studies in Local History. Oxford: 

Blackwell, 1913.) 

This very able essay is devoted to the fortunes of Abingdon Abbey in 
the days when it was still an insignificant monasteriolum, and had not yet 
come under the influence of that reforming movement in which the first 
great abbot, jEthelwold of Winchester, took so prominent a part. Professor 
S ten ton has been attracted to the subject because it is intimately connected 
with the history of Berkshire in the ninth century. The records and tradi¬ 
tions preserved in the first part of the Abingdon Historia are a tantalizing 
blend of forgeries and true material, of myths and historical facts. But, 
under his skilful handling, they reveal some information of more than 
local interest. 

The printed text of the Historia is responsible for many of the difficulties 
which beset the modern historian of Abingdon. Not the least important 
of the results which Mr. Stenton establishes is the superiority of the 
oldest manuscript (Claudius C. ix) to that which Joseph Stevenson made 
the basis of his edition (Claud. B. vi). The difference in date between the 
two manuscripts is only about fifty years. But the earlier of the two, 
as Mr. Stenton proves, is a faithful transcript of a twelfth-century 
original, as completed before 1170, and the work of a monk whose connexion 
with Abingdon dates from the time of Abbot Faritius (1100-17). The 
manuscript which Stevenson preferred is a much-edited version of the 
original; it omits some important passages, and those which it adds are 
usually of questionable value. The differences between the two texts are 
imperfectly recorded by Stevenson; but Mr. Stenton has made a careful 
study of the older manuscript, and it is upon this source that he founds 
his present study. He points out that even in the MS. Claud. C. ix the 
influence of the forger can be detected. Long before the close of the twelfth 
century the monks of Abingdon were versed in the art of inventing or 
reconstituting title-deeds. But it is something that we are now able 
to distinguish between the earlier and the later strands of Abingdon 
tradition. 

The earlier part of Claud. C. ix is constructed on the same plan as the 
later sections, in which the author describes the events of his own life¬ 
time ; the genuine or reputed title-deeds of the abbey form his chief 
source of information, and are usually quoted in full, while the circumstances 
of the various grants are indicated in a brief narrative. Of the internal 
life of the monastery in its first stage he knows practically nothing. The 
only one of the earlier abbots whose doings he records in any detail is 
Hraethun (Rethunus), and Mr. Stenton shows that there are serious 
chronological confusions in this part of the narrative. The value 
of the work depends mainly upon the charters which it incorporates or 
analyses. 

Mr. Stenton starts from three charters attributed to Ine of Wessex 
( Historia , i. 9-13). One of these, though a forgery, may be veracious 
in the statement that the first royal benefactor of the house was a King 
^issa* whose territory was afterwards conquered by Ine. Cissa, though 
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called by William of Malmesbury the father of Ine, was probably one of 
the under-kings who partitioned Wessex in the years of anarchy between 
672 and 686. The grant of Cissa was made to a person who is called 
Hean patricius in these charters, and who became the first abbot of 
Abingdon. Mr. Stenton identifies Hean with the Haeha abbas who appears 
in a witness-list of not later date than 709 (Birch, Cart . Saxonicum , 108); 
Abingdon had been duly founded by this date. 

The next stage of the abbey’s fortunes is connected with Mercian history. 
We learn from a charter of iEthelfleeda, the lady of the Mercians (Historia, 
i. 44), that King Offa bestowed Farnborough in Berkshire upon a certain 
Bynna, who is known to us from other sources as a Mercian alderman. 
This statement harmonizes with the evidence of a Canterbury document 
(Cart. Saxonicum, 291), which tells us that Offa took away Cookham 
and many other urbes from King Cynewulf of Wessex. Mr. Stenton 
argues that Berkshire was transferred from Wessex to Mercia in conse¬ 
quence of the battle of Bensington (779). However this may be, the 
Mercian domination over Berkshire continued after the West Saxon 
victory of Ellandune (825), which is usually regarded as marking the total 
collapse of Mercian power. Mr. Stenton produces reasons for thinking 
that Berkshire was subject to the Mercian dynasty, and to the see of 
Leicester, as late as 844. It was perhaps recovered for Wessex by the year 
860, when ACthelwulf, alderman of Berkshire (a Mercian by birth, who had 
received the shire from the Mercian King Beorhtwulf), is found fighting 
against the Danes in the service of Wessex. But Mr. Stenton overlooks 
the fact that ASthelfheda’s charter (of the year 878) seems to imply the 
dependence of Berkshire upon Mercia in her time. 

With the Danish invasions we come to another gap in the annals of 
the monastery. The monks dispersed before the Danes, and we have no 
further evidence of their existence as a community until the reign of 
Athelstan; in the meantime their estates were resumed by the Crown. 
The chronicler connects the name of Alfred with this act of resumption; 
and that sovereign appears in an authentic charter as selling one of the 
villa of the monastery to his man Deormod ( Historia , i. 51). The monks 
had returned before the death of King Athelstan, in whose reign they 
received the vill of Uffington from the alderman Athelstan of East Anglia 
(Historia, i. 70). From that date their prosperity was steadily increasing ; 
and more than three hundred pages of the printed text of the Historia 
are filled with grants, genuine or forged, purporting to date from the tenth 
century. Mr. Stenton makes suggestive comments upon a few of these 
grants: it is to be hoped that he will pursue his researches, and criticize 
them hereafter in more detail. 

The treatment of the Norman period in the original Historia lies outside 
his present subject. But he emphasizes the value of the twelfth-century 
text as a source for the history of the years 1066-1154. In a sense he is 
right. The Historia contains most valuable documents and traditions 
belonging to this period. It is more useful than the printed cartularies of 
Eynsham and St. Frideswide, and the unprinted Reading cartularies 
(Cotton Vesp. E. v ; Harl. 1708). It throws much light on the history of 
the landowning families, on the succession of sheriffs and other officials, 
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in Oxfordshire and Berkshire. But the author is at fault in his chrono¬ 
logy ; indeed, at certain points, he abandons his first idea of constructing 
a chronological narrative. Even when he professes to know the dates of 
the instruments which he reproduces, his assertions must be carefully 
tested by the internal evidence of the documents. 

Curiously enough his chronology is better for the reigns of William I 
and William II than for those of Henry I and Stephen. One is tempted to 
suppose that he possessed some brief annals for the years 1066-1100. It 
was the compiler of Stevenson’s inferior manuscript who committed the 
blunder of ascribing to the reign of William I a list of knight-tenants which 
clearly dates from the early years of Henry I. 1 In the printed text, it is 
true, there is some confusion as to the dates of the death of Abbot Athel- 
lelm and of the appointment of his successor Rainald. We are left in 
doubt whether the former died in 1083 or 1084, whether the latter succeeded 
in 1084 or 1085. 2 But otherwise the events of these years seem to be placed 
in their true sequence. It is different when we come to the period of 
Faritius. We take, for example, the charters contained in twenty-five 
consecutive pages and obtain the following results : Vol. ii. 62, grant 
of Edwardstone dated 1115; ii. 64, grant of the mill at Henora in 1110; 
ii. 66, grant of Kingsmead, before 1110; ii. 69, grant of Woodmundslea 
dated 1106 ; ii. 73, grant of Fencott in Lent, 1111 ; ii. 78, writ of 
exemption from tolls, issued in 1100 or 1101 ; ii. 84, grant of lands at 
Stanton in 1101-3; ii. 86, writ concerning the alienations of Prior 
Modbert, issued in 1100 or 1101. 

Mr. Stenton is impressed by the faqt that the section relating to 
the anarchy of Stephen’s reign is the work of an eyewitness. But the eye¬ 
witness supplies only five charters of Stephen, and two short paragraphs 
concerning gifts at Tadmarton and Marcham. The second of these ia 
interesting since it gives us a glimpse of the curia of Stephen ; but the 
episode belongs to the year 1153. It is subsequent to the conclusion of 
peace between Stephen and Henry of Anjou ; and it therefore falls outside 
the period of the anarchy. It must be remembered that the author of the 
twelfth-century text was demonstrably at work as late as 1164. He must 
have been young at the time of Faritius’s death. He certainly began his 
work at a date when the achievements of Faritius were a memory of the 
past, and when he was glad to rely upon a written record. 3 In spite of the 
very curious local traditions which he preserves, it is improbable that he 
was engaged upon his history before the year 1154. 

H. W. C. Davis. 

1 Historici, ii. 4-6. This catalogue mentions Aschetellus as holding land at Chester' 
ton; and this estate was given to him, as an exchange, by Abbot Faritius in 1103 
or 1104 (ibid, ii 136). The list contains the names of some Domesday tenants of 
the abbey, and cannot therefore belong to the latter years of Henry I. 

* See Historia , ii. 11-16. The author gives the following sequence of events: 
(1) rumour of Danish invasion (1084); (2) death of Abbot Athellelm, 10 September 
(1084); (3) visit of Henry Beauclerk to Abingdon eodcm anno , 31 March 1084; (4) 
consecration of Abbot Rainald, 16 August (1085); (5) death of William I, 9 September 
1087 quarto adventus istius abbatis anno. 

* Historia , ii. 70 * Carta . . . quae compilationem rerum exquisitarum per abbatem 
Faritium c online t.’ 
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Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum , 1066-1154. Vol. i, 1066-1100. By 

H. W. C. Davis. (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1913.) 

A collection of the charters of our early kings, in some form or other, 
has long been one of our urgent needs, and it is to the honour of Oxford 
students of medieval history that so far back, we learn, as 1904 they 
planned the present work. Mr. Davis tells us that he was only to have 
acted as general editor, but that he had, when the work was in hand, to 
assume a more active part, and one gathers that he is mainly responsible 
for the book as it appears. He has received assistance, however, from 
many well-known scholars, including some from the Public Record Office, 
and is particularly indebted to Professor Tait and to Professor Haskins of 
Harvard, not only for revising the proofs, but for that acute criticism in 
which they both excel. His own mastery of the history of the period, 
and especially of its sources, is known to readers of this Review, and is 
further vouched for by his brilliant volume on England under the Normans 
and Angevins. 

The plan adopted is that of calendaring as many of the charters, 
writs, &c., of William I and William II as could be collected, with some 
other documents of the period, giving the witnesses in English, appending 
the manuscript source and the book (if any) where the document is printed, 
and adding brief notes, critical and explanatory. Nearly 500 docu¬ 
ments are thus calendared, and they are followed by an appendix containing 
the Latin texts of ninety-two of them, mainly those which have not 
hitherto been printed. One is glad to see that Dugdale’s and Dodsworth’s 
transcripts in the Bodleian have been here utilized. To a valuable intro¬ 
duction (pp. xi-xxxv) there are added a list of manuscript sources and 
a very useful bibliography. Mr. Whitwell, who has also helped in the 
work, has compiled the index of places, but the treatment of their names 
is an unsatisfactory feature of the work. Where, as in my Calendar of 
Documents in France , they have already been identified, the modem forms 
are given in the text, but in many cases no attempt is made to give the 
right name. It has, for instance, an uncouth effect to read in introduction 
and text of ‘ Estou wapentake ’ instead of ‘ Stow * (pp. xxx, 96, 133), and 
matters are made worse by Mr. Whitwell indexing the name as ‘ Eston \ 

Students have real cause to be grateful for this assemblage of docu¬ 
ments, because it supplies them with the means of comparing the formulae 
(especially in those cases in which the actual texts are given) and the 
witnesses in the charters, &c. of these two difficult reigns. Of their two 
chief difficulties nothing is here said : the one is that of distinguishing, 
in some cases, the charters of William I from those of William II; the 
other is that of determining the degree of authenticity which a document 
possesses in the form in which it has reached us. For it is not merely 
a case of pronouncing a text spurious or not; there are intervening grades 
of authenticity, resulting from interpolation, from reconstruction of an 
existing genuine or of a lost text, or even from that ornate embellishment, 
which I compared long ago to that of illumination, and which, in this 
work, is described as inflation. The fact that for these reigns originals 
are very rare, so that their contents are only known to us at second or 
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even at third hand, greatly increases the difficulty, and formulae are 
a somewhat deceptive guide, for 4 under William I and William II the 
traditions of the royal chancery were changing rapidly ’ (p. xxxv), so that 
we have not even satisfactory canons. Decisive evidence against a charter 
may, no doubt, be found at times in the names of its witnesses; but 
there are cases of spurious or doubtful charters which in that respect 
are free from flaw. 

Mr. Davis expresses the hope that his book will be found of use ‘ as 
discussing the authenticity of questionable charters *, and he hesitates to 
accept, with Mr. W. H. Stevenson, as genuine in toto the great diploma 
to St. Martin le Grand 1 (no. 22), while he rejects as 4 a clumsy forgery ’ 
a Westminster charter (no. 181) accepted by Dr. Armitage Robinson, and 
as 4 spurious on internal evidence ’ a Whitby one upheld by Mr. Atkinson. 
On the other hand, he seems at times inconsistent. In the Calendar, 
no. 106 is accepted without question, but in the appendix it is entered 
as * spurious or inflated ’; in the index it is starred (p. 146), but in the 
Calendar and elsewhere in the index it is not. No. 164, accepted, apparently, 
in the Calendar, is in the appendix a 4 pretended’ charter; no. 275 figures in 
the appendix as 4 probably spurious ’, though in the Calendar it does not 
do so. It is probable that more of these documents might be successfully 
challenged*; the interesting grant of livery at court for the abbot of Battle 
(no. 60), though apparently accepted as genuine here, as in the Calendar 
of Charier Rolls , has been elsewhere challenged by me. 2 And is Mr. Davis 
sure that in 4 1070-1 ’ an 4 abbot of Battle ’ was already in existence ? 

The charter of William I to F6camp, of which the purport is recited 
on the Charter Rolls 3 in 1247, is here accepted without question (no. 253), 
although it is quite unlike the genuine confirmation of Edward’s grant 
(no. 206) and seems to be an inflated version of no. 112, which is rightly 
dismissed by Mr. Davis as 4 spurious \ Again, it is rather startling to 
find William I granting to the monks of Chertsey, so early as 4 1066-1071 \ 
4 the rights of free warren and of keeping dogs to catch hares and foxes * 
(no. 51), and one’s suspicions are not lessened when we find him granting 
them Chertsey and three other manors 4 free of all geld * in 4 1066-86 ’ 
(no. 224, cf. no. 51 4 ). For, although Mr. Davis refers us to 4 the entries 
relating to these manors in D.B. i. 32 b ’, what those entries prove at 
a glance is that the four manors were, on the contrary, liable to geld. 6 

When we come to the additions to our knowledge made by the docu¬ 
ments in this volume, the editor warns us to expect only ‘ gleanings of 
unpublished material ’, as the charters of William I and his successor 
have long been assiduously studied. But no. 468 contains an important 
and early ( 4 1093-1100’) reference to the Domesday returns ( 4 in meis 
brevibu8 ... in thesauro meo Wyntoniae ’ 6 ). No. 451, though it has been 

1 Ante , xi. 731-44. a The King's Serjeants , pp. 323-4. 

* Cal . of Charter Rolls , L 224. 

4 It is there defined as 4 general and complete 1 fiscal immunity (p. xxxiii). 

* There is a charter of William II confirming all these privileges (no. 439), which 
is not indexed. 

* Cf. Domesday Studies , pp. 546-7; Domesday, i. 178. Mr. Davis (p. xxxii) speaks 
of them as ( the returns (breves) of 1086 ’. But should not this important word be 
brevia, as in the Dialogue ? 
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printed in more than one place, has been so far overlooked that the well- 
known Robert FitzHamon has been deemed son of Hamon dentatus (slain 
1047). Freeman, in an eloquent passage, 7 asserted the fact, citing William 
of Malmesbury’s description of Hamon as ‘ avus ’ (sic) of Robert. William 
is phown to be right by this charter, which proves that Hamon’s son, 

‘ Hamo dapifer was the father of Robert. Mr. Davis duly mentions this 
(pp. xxiii-iv), but does not refer to what appears to me to be the most 
important point in the book. This is the support given by no. 422—an 
unpublished ‘ precept ’—to Orderic’s strange tale that Ranulf Flambard 
revised, by measurement, the Domesday Survey. The direction ‘ to assess 
Thorney Abbey for gelds and knight-service ... as leniently as any 
honour is assessed in England which has the same amount of land ’, points 
to a pro rata as against an arbitrary assessment, and is the more note¬ 
worthy because Thorney Abbey was not one of those which, in the twelfth 
century, owed knight-service. This ‘ precept ’ has a further importance 
as being addressed, from abroad, to those who, judging from the document 
which follows (nos. 423-4), were actually ‘ the king’s justiciars of England ’ 
(iustitiarios suos de Anglia) . It even bears on political history if Mr. Whitwell 
has correctly identified ‘ Roseium ’, the place of dispatch, as ‘ Rozoy-en- 
Brie (Seine-et-Mame) ’ ; but what the king can have been doing so far 
on the further side of Paris I do not profess to understand. 

The principle (though not, of course, the Assize) of Novel Disseisin 
is met with in two ‘ Precepts ’ of William II (396, 407), of which the texts 
are numbered lxvi and lxvii in the appendix. Their relative formulae 
are worth quoting: 

Precipio et defendo ne monachi . . . ullo modo placitent aut responde&nt de terns 
etc. . . . unde s&isiti erant die qua WiUelmus episcopus ... vivus et mortuus fuit. Et 
si de ulla re post mortem ipsius episcopi sunt desaisiti, precipio ut sine mora sint reeai- 
siti Et si aliquis eos desaisierit aut aliquam iniuriam eis amodo feoerit, volo sciatis 
(sic) quod pacem meam super eos infregerit. Et ipse emendabit mihi fracturam pacis 
meae. 

Precipio tibi ut canonicoe. . . resaisias de terns suis unde dissaisiti sunt postquam 
ego in infirmitate cecidi, et fac illis reddi quicquid inde postea ablatum est; et illos 
qui eos dissaisierunt. . . pone per bonos plegioe. 

In each case there is protection for seisin during a time of relaxed 
authority, and in each case a term is fixed. For, as Maitland expressed 
it, ‘ the disseisin must be “ novel ” ’. 8 The principle that disseisin was 
a breach of the king’s peace and rendered the culprit liable to amercement 
is well brought out in the first extract; but the rendering (in no. 396) 
that, 4 whoever has (sic) disseised them . . . has infringed the king’s peace ’ 
appears to me inexact; the word amodo distinctly points to the future. 

Another precept of William II contains, as term, the phrase ‘ die qua 
ego novissime in Angliam veni ’ (p. 131). This is rendered in no. 291 
* when the king lately (novissime) came into England ’. This, surely, is 
a mistranslation ; the right rendering of novissime is 4 last ’, as in no. 190. 
Some importance attaches to the phrase, because, when Glanvill wrote, 
the term for the Assize of Novel Disseisin was the king’s last crossing 

1 Norm, Conq . (1870), ii. 244. 

• See, for his observations. Three Rolls of the King's Court (Pipe Roll Soc.), 
voL xiv, pp. xxxiii-v ; History of English Law (1895), ii. 47-55. 
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of the sea. In the directions for the Inquest of Sheriffs (1170) 9 and in 
the returns thereto 10 the term set is the day on which the king last 
(novissime) crossed to Normandy 11 (1166), and as the assize is associated 
with that same departure, 1 * it seems to me that GlanvilPs 4 term * may 
perhaps be traced to this precedent. 

As this volume is the first of three, the editor will be able, if he see 
fit, to insert in those which follow lists of errata and corrigenda, as is 
being done in the official Calendar of Charter Rolls . In a work of this 
character, which will be permanently used for reference, it is so desirable 
to secure exactness and accuracy of detail that one need not hesitate to 
suggest certain corrections, not in the spirit of mere fault-finding, but as 
contributions which may prove of service in the compilation of such lists. 

More than one question is raised by the editor's inclusion of a group 
of documents (188-191), which he assigns to the years 1078-83. Three 
of these 4 precepts * are issued by 4 William the king’s son * and one by 
4 Queen Maud To two of them 4 the bishop of Salisbury ’ (unnamed) 
is witness; to one of them 4 the chancellor ’ (unnamed); in the other 
the clause runs : 4 Teste Episcopo Sarum et Cancellario.’ If the attribu¬ 
tion is right, we make the surprising discovery that the Conqueror’s queen 
and younger son could issue writs, in England, in quasi-viceregal form, 
although 4 it is clear-’, we read (p. xxviii), 4 that William I commonly 
appointed one or more justiciars to govern England when he was in 
Normandy ’ 13 Mr. Davis, however, only uses his evidence to prove that 
Osmund, bishop of Salisbury, was still chancellor at the time. 4 The 
Bishop of Salisbury ’, he writes (p. 51), 4 must be Osmund, appointed in 
1078 ; Maurice became chancellor in or before 1083.’ And again : 

He appears to have remained chancellor for some time after his promotion, if 
we are correct in our restoration of the text of a charter calendared below (no. 188). 
Some critics have assigned the charter in question to the reign of Henry I, supposing 
that the chanoellor in question is Roger of Salisbury and William the King’s son is 
William Atheling. This, however, is a chronological impossibility; for Roger had 
ceased to act as chancellor long before William Atheling was capable of acting in his 
father’s stead (p. xvii). 

But the 4 impossibility ’ results only from the editor’s reading of his text; 
he has assumed that 4 Episcopo Sarum et Cancellario ’ must be one person 
when (as the other attestations imply) they are two. 14 The true date of 
the documents is certain from the fact that those they name—William, 
sheriff of Kent, Haimo son of Vitalis, and Ansfrid the Dapifer —actually 

• Stubbs, Select Charters. 

10 Red Book , pp. cclxvii seqq. ; The Commune of London , pp. 125 seqq. 

11 ‘ Postquam Rex novissime transfretavit et fecit assisam suam' {Red Book , 
p. cclxxvii). 

1J Cf. Pipe Roll, 13 Hen. II, passim. 

11 Cf. England under the Normans and Angevins, p. 44. 

14 It may be well to note that the editor of the Hist . Mon. S. August. Cant . 
(Rolls Series), in which these documents were printed, had similarly arrived at the 
erroneous conclusion that Osmund was the bishop and chancellor. One may compare 
the Abingdon Chron ii. 162 4 Testibus Rogero episcopo Salesb* et Rannulfo can¬ 
cellario*, where, if the Christian names were omitted, we should obtain, as in 
no. 188, * T. episcopo Sal. et Cancellario ’. 
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appear together as witnesses to a charter of Archbishop William temp. 
Bishop John (of Rochester), 15 that is 1125-36, more than forty years 
after Mr. Davis’s date. Semble , therefore, that the queen, the king’s son, 
and the bishop are all wrongly identified, and that the date of these docu¬ 
ments is not 1078-83, but 1116-18, when 4 William the king’s son’ had 
received the homage of the barons, and the queen, at Westminster, was 
a great personage in her husband’s absence beyond the sea. 

The difficulty of distinguishing between the charters of William I and 
William II is illustrated by nos. 226, 432. These, in effect, are the same 
charter and seem to represent a single original. But they are here, uncon¬ 
sciously it would seem, assigned respectively to William I (1070-86) and 
4 William I or II (1070-1100) For each a reference is given to 4 Dods- 
worth MS. 63, fo. 4 ’. The subject is a grant to Earl Alan of St. Olave’s 
church outside York, and the manor of Clifton. In 226 these appear as 
4 St. Olave Marygate (co. York) and Clifton (co. York) *, but in 432 they 
become one, as ‘ St. Olave Clifton ’, and are indexed accordingly by 
Mr. Whitwell. The editor obtained his date for 226 by noting that 
4 Clifton is entered as Alan’s land in D.B. i, 312 ’, but this is one of his 
erroneous Domesday identifications. The manor in question is Alan’s 
portion of the great manor of Clifton by York, which is entered both on 
fo. 298 b and fo. 313. Domesday, however, does prove that the charter 
was granted by William I, but the editor must have forgotten his proof 
when he came to no. 432. 

The bearing and the interest of this charter ought to have been 
explained. St. Olave was the church that Earl Siward had built beyond 
the walls of York and had been his place of burial. 18 It was this grant of 
it to Earl Alan that led to the founding of St. Mary’s Abbey, 4 whose 
ruins form,’ in the language of the guide-book, 4 the most truly beautiful 
ornament of the Northern metropolis.’ 17 When Abbot Stephen and his 
brethren, fleeing from the cliffs of Whitby, failed to find the safety that 
they sought, even at Lastingham in its lonely dale, Earl Alan, a friend 
of Stephen, offered them St. Olave’s as a place of refuge. 18 It thus became 
the nucleus of an abbey, from which Stephen was already styled, when 
Domesday was compiled, 4 abbot of York ’. But the record also proves 
the inchoate position of the house. 1 ® Probably, it only held, as yet, 
St. Olave’s and its four acres ; Clifton and other lands must have been 
given later, when a nobler abbey church was planned in 1088-9. To 
the early years of William II belong the two charters (nos. 313, 338) 
which speak of St. Mary’s Abbey by that name. The second of these 
we owe to Dodsworth, the source of whose transcript, we read, is 4 not 
stated ’. But it must have been preserved among the title-deeds of the 
abbey in St. Mary’s Tower, hard by, till the day that Crawford sprang 
his mine and Dodsworth, with Fairfax at his back, groped for deeds 
among the ruins. 

u Hearne’a Textus Roffensis , p. 157. Ansfrid occurs several times on the Pipe 
Roll of 1130. 18 Freeman, Norm. Conq. (1870), ii. 374-5. 

17 Ibid., cf. iv. (1871) 666. 18 Mon. Ang. y iii. 545-6. 

“ For, though ‘ the abbot of York * is entered fourth in the list of Yorkshire 
tenants-in-chief (fo. 298 b), there is no corresponding entry in the text of the record. 
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Those who know that to Roger Dodsworth—* a name to be venerated 
by every lover of medieval antiquity ’—we really owe 4 Dugdale’s ’ 
Monasticon , will, in the charter last mentioned, note with interest the kind 
of slip which has to be corrected even in the work of that great and ardent 
antiquary. In 338, as in 432, he makes, like a medieval scribe, mistakes, 
at times, in prelates’ names : it is easy for us to check them ; it was not 
so for him. But when the editor tells us in a note to no. 322 that, for 
‘ Ralph, the King’s chaplain ’, Dodsworth 4 reads Rad . Capit . Justic. ; but 
as he is using the Public Record Office Cartulary, this must be treated 
as a pure error on his part ’—that is another matter. If it were indeed 
the case that Dodsworth, in 4 pure error’, had read cop’ Regis 20 as 
capit[ali] justic[iario\, the whole credibility of his transcripts would be 
thereby gravely impugned. The error, however, is his critic’s. For Rad ’ 
capit ’ Justiciar ’ is duly found in the copy (in a later hand) of this docu¬ 
ment on fo. ciiii xx x b of the Public Record Office Cartulary, and is duly 
printed in the Cartularium , ii. 291. How this has been overlooked it is 
not easy to say, for the Chronicon (p. 209), as cited by the editor, 
expressly draws attention to the variant, which Dodsworth faithfully 
transcribed. 

When one comes to test the accuracy of this Calendar by collation 
with the Latin texts printed in the appendix, one finds cause for some 
disquiet. In a charter of William I (1079—82) to St. Stephen’s of Caen 
the Calendar (no. 171) omits the entire clause, 4 cum tota terra qqam 
dedit Milo Mariscalcus in maritagio cum filia sua Arphasto in territorio 
Venuncii, et Cadomi et Valceles ’ (p. 124), although it is of real importance 
as carrying back to an early date the Norman marshals, lords of Venoix 
(Venuncii), adjoining Caen, who settled in Hampshire at the Conquest 
and claimed the marshalship of England. 21 It also renders * Osbemi 
Masculi ’ as 4 Osbern Masculus ’, but 4 Giraldus Masculus ’, in the next line, 
as 4 Gerald the Marshal ’, with the bewildering result that Gerald appears 
separately as 4 Gerald the Marshal ’ and 4 Masculus, Gerald ’ in the index. 22 
On comparing no. lxvi (p. 135) with no. 396 we find 4 omnibus vicecomiti- 
bus et baronibus et fidelibus suis Francigenis et Anglicis regni Anglie ’ 
represented by 4 his sheriffs, and of all England *, which is unintelligible, 
and suggests looseness or haste. So does the grant (no. 346) of a 4 manor 
called Begeford in Lee ’, when we discover that the Latin runs 4 manerium 
nomine Begeford’ in feodo ’ (p. 133). This, no doubt, is a misprint, uncor¬ 
rected in proof, but Mr. Whitweli gravely enters it as 4 Bayford in Lee, 
Herts ’. The witnesses, also, to this charter— 4 S. episcopo et H. vice¬ 
comite ’—appear in the Calendar as 4 G. [stc] the bishop [? Gosfrid of 
Coutances] ; H[ugh] the sheriff’. But who is Hugh? Finally, a note 
to 4 R. the earl and all of Herts ’, to whom the charter is addressed, informs 
us that 4 Robert of Mortain and Roger of Shrewsbury were both tenants 

* # Ramsey Cart., i. 234 ; Chron. Abb. Raines., p. 209. 

n See Cal. of Documents in France, p. 157 ; The King's Serjeants , pp. 89-90. 
On the Pipe Roll of 1192 William 4 de Venuiz * is charged, under Hampshire, ‘pro 
habenda Marescalcia de DominO Rege ’. 

” The explanation seems to be that the entry in the Calendar is not taken from 
the text as given in the appendix (no. xxi), but from some other. For the Monasticon 
(vi. 1071) reads * marescallus ’. But one has to find this out for oneself. 
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in chief in Bedfordshire * (sic). What has this to do with Herts ? Is it 
possible that * Bedfordshire ’ is here meant for ‘ Hertfordshire ’ ? 

The Domesday notes, it is to be feared, are at times actually mis¬ 
leading. For instance, in no. 400, the * Estona which belonged to Countess 
Goda ’ is not the one * entered in Domesday Book i. 164 ’, which had 
belonged to Turbert, but the 4 Estune * (Aston-sub-Edge) on fo. 166 b., 
where we read : 4 Goda comitissa tenuit.’ This is important as connecting 
the charter (through Lambeth church) with no. 302. So also with no. 452, 
a confirmation to Rochester of 4 the church of St. Felix of Walton which 
is addressed 4 to the Bishop and the Sheriff of Suffolk ’. It is common 
knowledge 28 that this is Felixstowe in south-east Suffolk, but the editor’s 
note is that 4 Walton (co. Norfolk) is entered in D.B. ii. 173. . . . The 
church is mentioned as possessing a glebe of 30 acres, value 2s. Id.’ 
Why refer us to a Norfolk church, which, moreover, is not that of Walton 
but of Pentney ? In no. 166 we read of 4 the two hundred horses near 
the church and land of Celintona’. To this is appended the note: 

4 Perhaps the reference is to Kingston, where the king had brood-mares ’ 
(D.B. i. 36). In the appendix we similarly read of 4 the church of Celin- 
tona ’ (p. 124). Now, in the first place, Mr. Davis has here misconstrued 
his text: the 4 terram de Celintona ’ was a separate endowment; the 
4 church ’ was Westminster Abbey itself, and the 4 horses ’ were those 
4 in the woods of the monastery ’, as it is expressed in no. 251. 4 Celintona ’, 
moreover, could not be Kingston ( 4 Chingestune ’) : where then was it ? 
Dr. Armitage Robinson, who construed the text rightly, was disposed to 
place it in Kent, but it eluded all his researches. 24 It even baffled the 
editors of the Index to the Charters and Rolls in the British Museum 
(p. 177 b). The place is 4 Cholington ’, a lost 4 borough ’ in Eastbourne— 

4 Cholyngton in parochia de Burne , . 26 It is, I may add, the name¬ 
less estate assigned by the Testa (p. 227) to the abbot 4 in hundredo de 
Burn[e] \ 

I am surprised to find The King’s Serjeants (p. 123) cited for the 
statement that Aiulf earnerarius, sheriff of Dorset under William I, prob¬ 
ably 4 acted as Deputy Chamberlain to Robert Malet ’ (p. xxv). For not 
only is no such statement there to be found, but my words actually dispose 
of Mr. Davis’s argument that 4 part of Aiulf s lands lay in the manor of 
Lulworth, and in the time of Henry I there were Lulworth lands attached 
to the Deputy Chamberlainship \ I showed that these latter lands were 
4 carved out ’ of a Domesday group of ancient demesne, so that they 
could have nothing to do with Aiulf s Domesday holding. There is also, 
in a note to no. 397, a bad misquotation of my Calendar of Documents in 
France. It is a 4 grant by William II ’ to St. Stephen’s, Caen, 4 of a manor 
named Creech ( Cocre) in Somerset ... in exchange for his father’s crown 
and regalia ’. The error is a strange one, for 4 Cocre ’ is, of course, Coker, 
of which it is the Domesday form ; and St. Stephen’s had a cell there 
as a consequence of this grant. 26 But Mr. Davis, having made it 4 Creech * 
(in which Mr. Whitwell, of course, follows him), cites my Calendar for the 

** See, for instance, Lewis’s Topographical Diet. 

* 4 Gilbert Crispin, pp. 45-8. ** Ibid. p. 48. 

*• According to Collinson’s Somerset , ii. 341, 344. 
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statement that 1 Henry I gave the manor of Burton Brads took in exchange 
for Creech \ In the Calendar (p. 157) the passage runs, 4 and partly in 
exchange for the churches and lands of Crucha and Cosseham’, that is 
to say, for the churches of Creech and Cosham, with their lands, which 
had been given by William I, and appear in Domesday as the abbey’s. 
Mr. Davis himself observes that ‘ the manor of Creech ’ was distinct. 

The important struggle between the monks of Fecamp, with their 
pre-Conquest rights at Steyning, and their neighbours, the Braiose lords 
of Bramber and their monks from Saumur, extended over three reigns, 
though the Calendar omits to state that no. 220 also was entirely concerned 
with it, which is necessary for the explanation of nos. 416, 423. It is 
doubtful whether Mr. Davis has rightly apprehended the question at 
issue in these two latter documents. For he makes William II direct his 
justiciars * to cause the church ... of Fecamp to have the whole of 
St. Cuthman (Steyning, co. Sussex) and adds a note, * For the possessions 
of F6camp at Steyning, see D.B. i. 17, and Round, Cal. of Documents in 
France , p. 114*. In the Latin text, which is printed in the appendix 
(no. lxxiv), the justiciars are directed to cause Fecamp to have 4 totam 
parrochiam sancti Cuthmanni ’, which is defined earlier in the document 
as 4 parrochiam que ad Sanctum Cuthmannum pertinet de castello de 
Staninges, de Beddingas et de Bedelingtona *, that is to say, the parochial 
rights of St. Cuthman’s church over 4 Steyning ’ Castle, Beeding, and 
Bidlington. Now the 4 Steyning ’ Castle of this document and of no. 416 
was Bramber Castle itself—a point to be noted by students of castles 
and their names—while Beeding and Bidlington (unidentified in index) 
were Braiose manors. Therefore it was not 4 the possessions of F6camp ’ 
that were here in dispute, but the parochial rights of St. Cuthman’s over 
those of Philip de Braiose in these places. 

The 4 Edelinghale ’ of the printed Rydeware Cartulary is here 
inaccurately given as 4 Erelinghale ’ (no. 456), and the place, in con¬ 
sequence, is not identified as Edingale in the index. Mr. Davis notes 
of this document that, 4 according to the editor [of the Cartulary], Nicholas 
of Stafford succeeded to the sheriffdom in 1088 *; but what the editor 
has said is that he 4 did not succeed his father till 1088 \ As a matter 
of fact, Nicholas lived through the reign of Henry I and was sheriff also 
under him, 27 so that this 1 precept ’ is by no means certainly of William II. 
The 4 Tuisuicz ’ of no. 256 is not identified, but is correctly reproduced 
from Arch. Journ. } iv. 250. The original charter at Winchester ought to be 
examined in case Mr. Hudson Turner misread 4 Tinsuicz ’ (?), for the place is 
Tinge wick, Buckinghamshire (the 4 Tedinwiche 9 of Domesday), as is proved 
by a plea-roll, temp. Ric. I, where it occurs as ‘ Tingwic \ 28 Professor 
Haskins contributes the text of no. 425, which is a new document. It is 
a notification addressed to * F. Veltrario et Isenbardo Brevario ’, and the 
editor’s illustrative comment is that 4 an Isembardus senescallus witnesses 
three grants to St. Evroul \ But the expert will perceive that there 
must have been a double misreading, perhaps by the scribe, and that 
the strange 4 Brevario ’ represents 4 bernario ’, which would at once bring 

« William Salt Arch. Soc., 1912, p. 274. 

*• Roll of the King'8 Court (Pipe Roll Soc., xxiv.), 221. 
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the document into line with the Constitutio , where the king’s 4 Veltrarii ’ 
are followed by his 4 Bemarius ’.*• It is peculiarly appropriate that this 
document, relating to the Norman bemagium , should be addressed to the 
keepers of the king’s hounds. 80 

All students of early charters, writs, &c., are aware of the importance 
of the names of their witnesses and addressees as helping to determine 
their date-limit. Accurate lists of such names for the royal charters of 
the Norman period are a great desideratum, and the indexes to these 
volumes will doubtless prove of service. They seem, however, to have 
been prepared with insufficient knowledge of the personnel of the period. 
Well-known men have to be sought under different headings with no 
cross-reference, e.g. Baldwin, son of Count Gilbert under Devon and Fitz- 
Gilbert (which was not his style), Richard, son of Turstin Goiz under 
Richard and Goiz. Conversely, Robert 4 Dispensator ’, a Domesday baron 
in four counties and brother to Urse d’Abitot, 81 is identified (pp. xxvii, 
151) with Robert 1 filius Turstini ’, the Domesday holder of Great Roll- 
right, Oxon 82 The 4 one Frodo ’ of the note to no. 44 was Frodo, brother 
to Abbot Baldwin, as in no. 242, not brother to the abbot of Ely, as 
indexed on p. 147 ; 4 a certain Eustace ’ who occurs in the note to no. 383 
was no other than Eustace, sheriff of Huntingdonshire 38 (as in no. 122), 
which has a bearing on the document. Robert 4 de Ylie ’, a witness to no. 23, 
is obviously Robert d’Oilli, not 4 of Ely ’, and the Richard 4 de Cuceyo ’ of 
no. 352, must be Richard de Courcy, who occurs nearly twenty times in 
this volume and who, though the fact may be generally unknown, as it 
is to Mr. Davis (pp. xxviii-ix), held the (English) office of 4 iusticia regis , . 84 
But the 4 Alberic de Cocceio ’ of no. 384 is identical with the 4 Alberic 
de Couci ’ of nos. 115 a, 299 and the 4 Albericus de Coci ’ of Domesday. 
In these pages he appears as present with William I and Philip at the 
siege of Gerberoy, and, afterwards, as witnessing, under William II, 
charters of Robert of Normandy. He was no other than the Sire de 
Coucy, and was also not improbably identical with that 4 certain Alberic 
or Aubrey, of whom *, says Freeman, 4 little is known,’ who proved 
himself so feeble a warden of the Northumbrian march, and who here 
witnesses, as Earl Aubrey, three spurious charters, which his name further 
condemns. 

It is strange to find the editor apparently unaware that Ralf and 
Ran(d)ulf are distinct names, as are Geoffrey and Godfrey; for they all 
have their representatives to-day in distinct Christian and family names. 
This singular confusion has proved a cause of error. The well-known 
4 Ranulfus frater Ilgeri ’, a Domesday tenant-in-chief in eight counties, 
occurs in nine of these documents ; in two of them he becomes 4 Ralph ’ 
(447, 477), though the text of the second is given in the appendix (p. 139) 
and runs, 4 Ranulfo vicecomiti ’; in a third (unindexed) he becomes, by 

*• Red Book , p. 813. See The King's Serjeants , pp. 271-2 for this and for later 
instances of the velterer and the berner being brought into conjunction. 

*• The ‘ Bemarius ’ is quaintly rendered the ‘ Bear-ward * in the Red Book , 
p. ccxoiii. 

* l See Feudal England . ** See The King's Setjeants , p. 187. 

“ See Feudal England , pp. 167, 222-3. 

** Domesday, A dditamenta, pp. 533-4j 
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a double error, 4 Ralph Fitz [sic] Ilger ’ (413). But more serious is the 
rendering, in a list of witnesses, of ‘ Rann’ capellano de Bainardo ’ as 
4 Ralph de Bainard, chaplain ’ (no. 395 and p. 151), for the 4 Ralf 
Baignardi ’ cited by Mr. Davis should have shown him that Bainard was 
a personal, not a territorial, surname, and the ‘ de ’ therefore impossible. 
Yet, on the strength of this error, we read that 4 Ralph de Bainard’ is 
one of those chaplains of William II * who make an occasional appearance ’ 
(p. xxi). It does not need, surely, much critical acumen to perceive that 
* Rann’ capellano ’ is obviously Ranulf Flambard, the most familiar of 
witnesses under William Rufus, and that 4 de Bainardo ’ is corrupt. As 
for the Christian name Geoffrey, the (Domesday) bishop of Coutances, 
being sometimes called Gaufridus and sometimes Gosfridus in charters,, 
appears in these pages both as 4 Geoffrey ’ and as 1 Gosfrid ’, as if the 
names were distinct. But the editor does not hesitate to render 4 Gau¬ 
fridus filius comitis Eustacii ’ (son-in-law of Geoffrey de Mandeville) as 
4 Godfrey de Bouillon ’ on p. 125 (and index) and as 4 Godfrey son of 
Count Eustace ’ in nos. 202, 237, to explain that he was 4 afterwards 
Defender of the Holy Sepulchre ’, and even to find Godfrey in Domesday 
(i. 36). I have elsewhere shown that this 4 Gaufridus filius Comitis Eustacii 
de Bolonia ’ gave to Ogbourne Priory land at Balham, where he was 
succeeded by his son, William 4 de Bolonia ’, and must have been a natural 
son of the count. 85 As for the 4 Defender of the Holy Sepulchre ’, Mr. Davis 
has added to the mass of legend which surrounds that heroic figure when 
he shows him to us as a married man with a property at Balham. 

J. H. Round. 

BuUaire de V Inquisition Franqaise au XI V e Si&cle et jusqud la jvn du 
Grand Schisme. Par J.-M. Vidal. (Paris : Letouzey, 1913.) 

The Abb6 Vidal, whose calendar of the 4 Common Letters * of Benedict XII 
forms a pendant to that of the Abbe Mollat for John XXII, has turned 
his stay in Rome to further account by collecting all the references in the 
Papal Registers to the Inquisition in France during the fourteenth century 
and down to the end of the Great Schism. To this he has added a few 
documents from the Instruinenta Miscellanea , embodying proceedings of the 
Inquisition. The result is a volume of 560 pages, and it would have been 
larger had M. Vidal reprinted the numerous documents already accessible 
in tolerably accurate texts, such as the Benedictine Registers of Clement V, 
Denifle’s Chartularium, or the BuUaria of Eubel and Ripoll. In these 
cases he contents himself with a brief analysis of the contents and a 
reference to the printed volumes. This rule, however, is not absolutely 
rigid, and documents already printed in less well-known books are given 
in full unless they are of a purely formal character. The material which 
M. Vidal has presented gradually falls off in interest and importance, 
so much so indeed that the editor has no temptation to pursue it through 
the more numerous, though possibly less complete, registers of the following 
century. In these pages we find traces of the Albigensian and Waldensian 
heresies, the latter being especially rife in Dauphine and Savoy, and 
15 Genealogist (N.S.), ii. 145-6. 
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clearly beyond the power of the popes to repress effectually. There 
are a good many documents dealing with the FraticeUi and the bodies 
akin to them, while a considerable portion of the book deals with matters 
not primarily of faith at all, such as witchcraft and even sacrilege, and 
the grosser forms of immorality. 

From the nature of the case it is only the exceptional workings of the 
institution with which we here have to do. The papal authority might be 
invoked either by the inquisitors or their victims, but in either case the 
appeal involves some departure from the normal. We cannot, therefore, 
draw any statistical conclusions, though we get valuable side-lights on 
the details of the procedure. The editor has made this easier by contribu¬ 
ting a careful introduction, in which he summarizes the results of his study 
of the documents, and by appending a subject-index. He throws new 
light on the territorial organization of the Inquisition, its staff, its victims, 
and its procedure. He comments on the beneficial effects of papal inter¬ 
vention as illustrated by the documents, but he seems somewhat blind 
to the essential vice of the institution itself, which, by assigning the property 
of the condemned to the secular power, opened the door to every kind 
of abuse, and made it difficult for the papacy to interfere effectually in 
the case of miscarriage of justice. It is only too clear from the documents 
that an innocent person might be irretrievably ruined long before the 
pope could take any effective measure for his protection. The value of 
the book is augmented by the care with which the editor has supplied, 
when possible, from other sources, such as the Doat collection in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, the history of the cases in which the pope inter¬ 
vened. He also adds, whenever he can, short biographies of the principal 
persons mentioned. These, though mostly derived from easily accessible 
sources, such as Qu6tif and fichard, or Wadding, help to bind together what 
is of itself somewhat scattered material. Much material is borrowed from 
M. Vidal’s own studies of the more interesting cases in various periodicals. 

A few matters call for improvement. The index of persons and places 
is not quite complete; thus the priory of Varenissis , in the diocese of 
Maguelonne, is neither identified nor indexed. Simon of Sudbury, who 
appears as a papal auditor on p. 321, is similarly omitted; and the 
insertion of a blank page has upset the references for a number of pages 
from p. 205 on. One of the abstracts is also a little careless. On p. 118 
certain persons are accused of having made ‘ des images de cire et de 
pierre ’ for purposes of witchcraft, where the evidence shows that stone 
moulds were cut and leaden images cast from them. There are also more 
errors due to accidents in printing than there should be, and some of 
these are uncorrected. It would have been well to add a short account 
of the materials used and a bibliography. 

English readers will notice the documents relating to Thomas Walleis, 
the Dominican who controverted the opinion of John XXII upon 
the Beatific Vision, and to a sorcerer called William Altafex, of the 
diocese of London. These are not noted in the Calendar of Papal 
Registers, A letter on p. 75 is interesting as showing that John XXII 
could not read northern French with any certainty, and had to have it 
translated to him. He begs Charles IV to write liUeraliter in future. 
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It may be suggested, in conclusion, that Pierre de Matriolis and Pierre 
de Maralogio or Marvejols, both noted as inquisitors of Carcassonne 
in 1407, are really the same person. C. Johnson. 

Year Books of Edward II; The Eyre ofKent , 6 &7 Edward II, a.d. 1313-14. 

Edited for the Selden Society by William Craddock Bolland, the 

late F. W. Maitland, and the late L. W. Vernon Harcourt. 3 vols. 

(London, 1910, 1912, 1913.) 

The preparation of this edition was commenced by the late Professor 
Maitland about fifteen years ago. He transcribed a manuscript of the 
eyre which he had discovered in the University Library at Cambridge. 
After his death the council of the Selden Society engaged the late Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt as editor. Mr. Harcourt discovered fifteen other manu¬ 
scripts * containing reports of this Eyre in whole or in part \ Several 
MSS., e.g. the Cambridge text used by Maitland, are copies of others, 
but they are in the main contemporary with the eyre. The work of 
collation was finished by 1909, before the death of Mr. Harcourt. Mr. Bol¬ 
land has completed the task. He has taken immense trouble, and the 
book has grown under his hands. A year-book is not an orderly record. 
Its value lies largely in the scraps of evidence, the debates between counsel, 
the obiter dicta of the judges, the comments and notes of the reporter, 
which are not to be found in the official rolls of the eyre. It may or may 
not convey an accurate impression of the proceedings ; it may or may not 
report a case to the end. The council of the Selden Society decided to give 
as complete an edition as possible of the proceedings of the eyre, as they 
were seen by the reporters of the year-books.- Mr. Bolland, therefore, 
in addition to a careful revision of Mr. Harcourt’s work and a collation 
of three other manuscripts, compared the various texts with the rolls 
of the eyre, 1 with the necessary plea rolls of other courts, and even 
with other year-books. He has found an unedited year-book of the 
London Eyre of 15 Edward II (Hale MS. 141, at Lincoln’s Inn), which is 
especially suggestive (see vol. n, p. xv). He has arranged the cases system¬ 
atically, first pleas of the Crown, then actions of attaint and trespass, then, 
in the second and third volumes, under all the other forms of action. He 
has translated the whole, added elaborate indexes to each volume, and 
written three long introductions which continue not unworthily the 
work of interpretation commenced by Maitland in his Pleas of the Crown 
for the County of Gloucester . Historical students no less than lawyers will 
profit much by Mr. Bolland’s diligence and enthusiasm. 

Maitland apparently thought that a year-book of an eyre was some- 

1 Mr. Bolland might have added a useful section to his introduction upon the 
preservation of the rolls of the eyre and other rolls which might be needed during the 
eyre. For the former compare an indenture of Adam of Stayngreve on the delivery 
to the treasurer and chamberlains of the Exchequer of the writs and three rolls relating 
to the Eyre of Kent, 7 Edward III, printed in Ancient Kalendars and Inventories of 
the Treasury of the Exchequer , iii. 161-3. Some of the writs involved went back to 
15 Edward II. A note on the procedure necessary to secure the production of rolls 
from the treasurer upon an exception of res iudicata will be found in the year-book 
under review (in. 198). For other rolls cf. i. 22, 67 ; u. xv. 
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thing of a rarity. The researches of Mr. Harcourt and Mr. Bolland show 
that, although this particular eyre seems to have found special favour 
with reporters and copyists, the compilation of the year-books of eyres 
was probably as common as the compilation of other law books. In the 
introduction to his second volume Mr. Bolland is naturally led to give his 
own theory about the origin and authorship of the year-books in general 
(ii. xxxi-xlii). Several of the manuscripts contain reports of cases which 
were not pleaded during the Eyre of Kent at all, but in other courts 
of earlier date. ‘ Several of them were cases tried in the Cornwall Eyre 
of 30 Edward I, and they have been identified in the Roll of that Eyre, and 
reports of them found in Year Books of the Eyre ’ (i. xcix). Other cases 
were found in the Be Banco Plea Rolls of 19 and 25 Edward I. These facts, 
together with other considerations, have led Mr. Bolland to the conclusion 
that the year-books were compiled from collections of loose slips. The 
slips were written in court by ‘ juniors ’, and were compiled, perhaps from 
dictation, in a sort of commercial scriptorium by scribes who were mere 
hacks untrained in the law. Whatever may be thought of Mr. Bolland’s 
elaboration of his very tempting and ingenious thesis, his solution is cer¬ 
tainly more probable than most and fits the facts. It explains the absence 
of any original year-book, from which all copies must ultimately have 
been made. A case in this eyre, reported in four manuscripts, bears out 
Mr. Bolland’s argument that the reports were written down in court, and 
were not acquired from other sources. A certain William of Bamfield, 
who had been previously indicted before the justices, was found ‘ in magna 
aula hie contra formam proclamacionis * (i. 62). The editor, misled by his 
view, which he discards in a later volume, that the judges were not sitting 
in the hall of the archiepiscopal palace (i. lii, n. xlii) translates ‘ within 
the great hall of this city *; but surely the meaning is, that the man was 
‘ found here, in the great hall ’, where the reporter was writing. 

The year-book of the Eyre of 6 & 7 Edward II does not contain much 
information of special value to the historian of the reign. A great deal 
of business was done, and Mr. Bolland thinks that the eyre was one of 
the longest ever held (i. lii). On the other hand, the previous eyre had 
been held twenty years before, so that the amount of work before the 
judges is no proof of peculiar unrest or disorder ; nor does the list of cases 
suggest any such conclusion. Several famous or interesting names 
appear. For example, there is a long suit on a writ of quo warranto issued 
against Bartholomew of Badlesmere (hi. 171). The excellent indexes 
will be found a sufficient guide to all information of this kind; and the 
reader will also note Mr. Bolland’s notes upon Sir Henry Staunton and 
his brother justices (i. xxiii seqq.), and upon the legal writer, Austin of 
Ripon (m. xvi). The chief value of the year-book to the historian will be 
found in the long introductory description of the opening proceedings 
of the eyre (i. 1-59) and in the evidence contained in the reports and notes 
upon the functions of the coroner, the relations between the eyre and other 
courts, the privilege of the Cinque Ports, benefit of clergy, the law of 
gavelkind, &c. The articles of the eyre (pp. 28-46) were 142 in number. 
The assize of food fixed for the eyre by two knights and two serjeants 
(pp. 10, 11, 51) contains information upon prices. We are told what the 
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chief customs of the shire were, that they were chiefly founded upon 
gavelkind (p. 11), were claimed not as franchises but as common law 
rights (p. 50), and that they included a local custom as to the finding of 
pledges in case of misadventure (p. 59). The twelve good men from each 
hundred were taken from an elected body of sixteen (p. 18) * According 
to one account (Harl. MS. 1062) each dozen examined upon oath and got 
a return from the four men and the reeve of each vill within the hundred 
(p. 13). In an opening speech the chief justice dwelt upon the duty of the 
people of Kent to beat wickedness underfoot, and to do their best for the 
honour of the king, 4 pur ceo que la pees de la terre prime fut estable en 
ceo conte et les mauvettes ostes come en la primes Dengleterre ’ (p. 47). 
A useful list of references to the eyre, compiled by Mr. Bolland from the 
Patent and Close Rolls (in. 214-18), illustrates the relations between the 
eyre and other courts. One case was transferred for judgement from 
the justices to the king in parliament, another was revised by the king 
in chancery—a very significant distinction (pp. 216, 218). The justices, 
indeed, brushed aside all arguments which would have limited the powers 
of royal intervention. A royal letter could validate a writ issued contrary 
to a statute (Scotland v. Grandison, i. lxxxiv. 1.61, 175). In some notes 
one reporter quotes Spigumel J. as saying that the justices in eyre had no 
authority to hear pleas pending in the king’s bench (hi. 205 ; cf. ibid. 
xlvi. 217). On the other hand, all pleas not entered before the king are 
silenced by the eyre. The object of the eyre is speed ; its lengthy sessions 
are to be regarded as one day (n. 81). Delay is contrary to its very prin¬ 
ciple (n. xx. 205). In one case (n. 49) it seems that the justices allowed 
even the law merchant to be pleaded before them. 

Perhaps most light is thrown upon the coroner, upon the procedure 
and law in an appeal of benefit of clergy, and upon the franchises. The 
coroner, as the officer of record, was the check upon usurpations by the 
lord of a franchise. This comes out clearly in a Cornish case which involves 
the prior of Bodmin (i. 105). If a coroner failed to record an abjuration 
of the realm, the hundred would be amerced for escape (i. 129--30). Mr. 
Bolland might, I think, have gone more carefully, in his valuable account 
of the coroner (i. liii seqq.), into the relation between the presentments 
made by the juries and the record of the coroners’ rolls. His argument 
that the juries had no previous access to the records is not very convincing; 
the year-books only show that no copies of the rolls were to be distributed 
after the eyre had commenced. The whole subject of the preparation 
of the business of the eyre needs investigation. On the claim to benefit 
of clergy see i. lxxiii. 123 ; on franchises, I. 116 ; hi. 186, 192. The last 
passage is a racy analysis by Spigurnel J. of the financial advantages 
which the king may derive from a grant of free warren. 

The year-book is full of similar interesting matter: Buckland v. Leamore 
(ii. 9) raises the question, 4 Does the affixing of his seal make a man party 
to a covenant ? ’ (cf. n. xii-xiii). The value of the tally as evidence, or 
indeed the value of tallies at all, is called in question by counsel in another 
case (n. 35). The law regarding executors is discussed in several important 
cases (see n. xvi). The archbishopric of Canterbury was vacant at the time 

* Cf. n. 83, a note on the method of choosing the jurors of the grand assize. 
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of the eyre, and the case of Burn v. Burton (hi. 96) raised the point whether 
the demandant could recover the office of porter of the great door in the 
archbishop’s palace, in an action of novel disseisin, without having an 
expression of the royal will on the matter. Finally, the case of the Abbot 
of Battle t>. the Prior of Christ Church (in. xxxi. 161-7) deals with the plea 
that one of the parties is excommunicate and therefore cannot plead— 
how is this plea to be raised in order to be valid ? 

I have already referred to several sections in Mr. Bolland’s introduc¬ 
tions. This part of the work suggests a few additional observations. 
Economic historians will find a list of the trades carried on by the people 
of Kent in Edward II’s reigm (i. xci); and philologists will note the new 
edition of a short treatise on French orthography first published by Thomas 
Wright in 1840 (n. xliii). The third volume contains a section on the 
salaries of the justices and the fees of the clerks (in. xi). The privileges 
of the Cinque Ports are dealt with (i. xxxv, xxxix, cf. p. 19) and the Eyre 
Roll is quoted to explain the custom known as daunger (i. xc). Occasion¬ 
ally Mr. Bolland is led into unnecessary speculations through his neglect 
of historical literature. The curious identification of borough and borgh 
(i. xxi) provokes quite a needless solution of a needless difficulty, for the 
Kentish borgh is well known as the equivalent of the tithing. 8 The thir¬ 
teenth-century legists do not find the same problems as Mr. Bolland does 
in the practice of abjuration (p. lxxiii). 4 The discussion of the assize 
of fresh force would have been much more precise and accurate if the 
writer had remembered the passages collected by Miss Bateson in her 
Borough Customs. They show clearly that possessory actions could be 
dealt with in borough courts. 5 The word, says Mr. Bolland, is never 
translated from tfce vernacular (in. xxxvii, n.); but the Beverley customs 
speak of vis recens , and the Scottish Leges Burgorum of recens defordacio. 
In a few other places, e.g. in his discussion of the knights of the shire 
(i. xlix), in his useful note upon the busones (i. xxvii), and in his remarks 
upon the bills in eyre (n. xxi), 6 Mr. Bolland starts an interesting inquiry 
only to let it drop. Legal critics will no doubt find a few similar blemishes. 
But when all is told, there is little to criticize in this long piece of work ; 
and there are very few men who could wrestle simultaneously, as Mr. 
Bolland does, with legal, philological, critical, and historical questions. 

F. M. Powicke. 


• See Morris, The Frankpledge System , pp. 93, 99, 103. 

4 Cf. Cox, Sanctuaries and Sanctuary Seekers , pp. 11 seqq. 

• Borough Customs (Selden Society), i. 231 seqq. 

• Mr. Bolland’s discussion suggests to my mind that the bills presented by poor 
suitors were written by the sheriff’s clerk appointed to deal with them. He surely 
goes too far in thinking that they illustrate the Anglo-French spoken by the poorest 
folk (n. xxv). The juries of presentment entered their presentments on their roll 
in French, but presented them at the bar in English (i. 21). Proclamations were cried 
' both in French and in English (i. 15). 
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Corpus Statutorum Italicorum, sotto la direzione di Pietro Sella. I: 
Costituzioni Egidiane ddV anno MCCCLVII, a cura di Pietro Sella. 
II: Statuti delV Apennino Tosco-Modenese (Sambuca Pistoiese , Fri- 
gnano) secoli XIII-XIV , a cura di Quinto SIntoli, Albano Sorbelli, 
Ferdinando Jacoli. Ill: Statuti dei Laghi di Como e di Lugano 
del secolo XIV ; vol. i: Averrara e Val Taleggio, Dervio e Corenno, 
Valsassina , a cura di Emilio Anderloni. IV: Statuti di Perugia 
delF anno MCCCXLII ; vol. i: Libri I e II, a cura di Giustiniano 
degli Azzi. V : Statuto di Forll delV anno MCCCLIX con le modifica- 
zioni del MCCCLXXIII , a cura di Evelina Rinaldi. 5 vols. 
(Roma: Loescher, 1912-13.) 

Number I of this series contains the constitutions which were promulgated 
by Cardinal Egidio d’Albornoz for the March of Ancona in 1357. The 
editor bases his text on three manuscripts. The most important is Otto- 
boniano latino 1402, fifteenth century, which he believes to be official. 
He also gives collations of one in the Angelica (fifteenth century) and 
another in the Spanish college at Bologna (late fourteenth century), both 
of which he believes to have been copied for private use. Number II 
of the series comprises two statutes. That of Sambuca Pistoiese was 
compiled in 1291 and redacted in 1340. A fourteenth-century manuscript 
existed some years since in the Archivio comunale of Pistoia. It was 
transcribed in 1892 by Zdekauer, and the edition is based on his copy, as 
the original cannot be found. The statute of Frignano (of 1337) is taken 
from a fourteenth-century manuscript in the Estense. The third and 
fourth numbers of the series are to be continued. I therefore pass them over 
for the present. Number V gives the Statute of Forll of \359 with modifica¬ 
tions of 1373. It is based on five manuscripts, all at Forll. Before hazard¬ 
ing any observations on the three volumes which are complete, it will 
be advisable to state what the learned general editor of the collection, 
Pietro Sella, proposes in undertaking it. First, no statute prepared 
after 1400 is, as a rule, to be admitted. Secondly, no statute already 
edited is, as a rule, to be admitted. Thirdly, the editions are to be ‘ corredati 
da prefazione, indice e glossario, in modo da facilitare ogni genere di 
ricerca ed offrire una edizione definitiva \ As regards the fulfilment 
of the first and second points, no exception can be taken to the three 
volumes under review. It is true that the Egidian Constitutions have often 
been edited. There are twelve editions, from that of Iesi in 1473 to that of 
Venice in 1605. But these editions, as Sella justly says, are so inexact,^ 
so full of misprints, and so arbitrary in their arrangement that it is very 
difficult for the student to get at the original text. The Statute of Forll 
is also in print (1616), but the text represents a late revision. The 
Statutes of Sambuca Pistoiese and of Frignano have never been in print 
before. I come to the third point—the preface, index, and glossary. 
It is obvious that, while in these editions of medieval texts the accuracy 
of the text is the essential thing, that is exactly what the reviewer cannot 
judge. He cannot be expected to transport himself to the places where 
the manuscripts are to be found, and to collate them for himself. But 
notwithstanding this difficulty, he may be able, as we shall see here- 
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after, to throw some light on the care, or want of care, with which the 
transcriptions have been executed. 

The prefaces are as a rule jejune. They confine themselves in general 
to a classification and valuation of the manuscripts. The preface to the 
Statute of Sambuca Pistoiese gives a concise but learned sketch of the 
history of the commune, which is celebrated chiefly in modern times from 
its unhappy differences with a medico condotto. In the preface to the 
Statute of Frignano is quoted a very interesting letter from Tiraboschi 
as to the acquisition of the manuscript from which the printed text is 
derived. The curious thing in it is his statement of the reasons why he 
wishes it purchased for the Estense. ‘ Le bellissime notizie, che vi sono 
intorno alle nobili famiglie di quella provincia . . . i lumi, che se ne cavano 
per la Storia di questi paesi, e piii di tutto alcuni pregevoli monumenti 
intorno ai confini di questi Stati.. . rendono questo codice degnissimo della 
Ducal Biblioteca.’ One sees that, in 1778, one is before the days of historical 
jurisprudence. 

I pass to the glossaries. There is none to the Egidian Constitutions, 
but there is one (four pages) to the Statutes of Forll and another (seven 
pages) common to the Statutes of Sambuca and Frignano. Conciseness 
is always praiseworthy, but in the case of the Forli glossary it is perhaps 
carried rather far, especially when one notices that great part of the 
glossary is taken up in explaining w-ords which seem at first sight to 
require no explanation. For example, amaxia is explained 4 amasia ’ ; 
banchus is explained 4 banco ’; barcha is explained 4 barca ’ ; barrataria 
is explained 4 baratteria ’, and so forth. It is evident that Italian 
medievalists require things to be made very easy. In some cases the 
equivalent is followed by a mark of interrogation, and in others there is 
no equivalent at all. Let me take one or two of these last cases, in which 
it may be assumed that the learned editress will be glad of a little help. 
In book i, ch. 32, p. 70, the procuratores comunis are ordered to provide 
a well de angnola y seda et cathena. Seda is in the glossary, but without 
explanation. One cannot help suspecting that the manuscripts have 
secia , 4 bucket It. 4 secchia \ See Frati’s Spoglio di voci f s.v., at the 
end of his magnificent edition of the Statuti di Bologna—a model of what 
a definitive edition should be. He there cites from his statutes : 4 fiat. . . 
una secia ferrata ad dictam catenam posita.’ Wells seem to chill the 
imagination of the editress. Book v, ch. 34, p. 335, speaks of cigognola 
putey platee. Cigognola is in the glossary without explanation. It is the 
Italian 4 carrucola ’, the machinery of a well, comprising the cross-bar, 
the wheel, and the pulley. It is evidently derived from It. dcogna , 4 the 
stork ’. See Ducange, s.v. cigonia , and Meyer-Liibke, 1906, s.v. ciconia . 
In the Statutes of Bologna it is used more particularly of the wheel (see 
Frati, s.v.), and in the Statute of Vicenza, ed. Lampertico, p. 257, of the 
rope. A blasphemer who cannot pay his fine 4 submergatur ter cum 
cigognola in aquam ’. Medieval legislators hesitated between two punish¬ 
ments for the impecunious blasphemer. The favourite was a threefold 
ducking; less frequent, but probably more efficacious, was perforation 
of the tongue. Our statute has a salutary provision to this effect. Book iii, 
ch. 1, p% 183, 4 Ligatis manibus retro, mittatur hamus et forsechia ad 
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linguam suam et fustigetur et sic ducatur per civitatem Forlivii cum tubia 
sonantibus. 9 Forsechia is in the glossary, but without explanation. Should 
we not read forfechia ? See Ducange, a.v.forjicia, who cites a Sienese will 
of a.d. 1284 : 4 cum duabus pariis forficiarum. 9 

Whether or not the editress has here read s for /, she has certainly 
in another place read/for s. Book iv, ch. 37, p. 301, lays down that no one 
is to be charged for going 4 per faudas, ma[n]zaticas et stipulas ’ between 
1 October and 1 March unless he does harm 4 in capitalibus, arboribus et 
berletis \ Fauda is in the glossary without explanation. This is wise, 
as the word is sauda. Our statute has, only four pages later (ch. 47, 
p. 305), 4 in saudis, stipulis et ma[n]zaticis,’ and the phrase or a similar one 
is common in the statutes. Stat. Pisauri, ed. 1531, book iv, ch. 45, fo. 77a, 
4 in saudis , stopolis k magi&ticis ciuitatis k comitatus Pisauri. 9 Stat. Urbini, 
ed. 1559, book vi, ch. 23, fo. 125 a, 4 De Saudis Genestiis rupinis k stipulis. 9 
Stat. Auximi, ed. 1571, book vii, ch. 22, 4 De damno dato cum bestiis in 
campo stoppiariae, in maiese, vel in sodo' Sauda is 4 terra solida 9 . 
Stat. Caesenae, ed. 1589, book iii, p. 195, 4 per prata autem k terras saudas , 
quae secari consueverint. 9 See also pp. 196 and 199. In the same chapter 
of our statute there are two other words which are given in the glossary 
without explanation, manzatica and berletum. As for manzatica, it is simply 
4 terra maggese 9 or 4 maiese \ which latter word is well defined by resolute 
John Florio as 4 land sowne every other yeere, any lande that lies fallowe \ 
In the Stat. Ferrariae, ed. 1534, book vi, ch. 4 De modo k forma arandi, 9 
fo. 215 a, 4 terrae aratoriae 9 are divided into 4 terrae mazaticae 9 and 
4 terrae restipulatoriae As for berletum, see Ducange, s.v. broletum . 
He there confines the meaning to a square planted with trees in a town, 
but in our statute it is used in the more general sense of a plantation of 
young trees. 

I will only give one more instance, out of several before me, to show 
how a little elementary research would have enabled the editress to 
perfect her glossary. Book i, ch. 72, p. 101, prohibits workmen from 
throwing into the river 4 scarnativa calcinariorum nec brodum gallate 
nec fluglate 9 . Scarnativa, gallata , and Jluglata are down in the glossary 
but unexplained. Provisions of this sort are common in the statutes. 
Stat. Padova, ed. Gloria, § 841, 4 Calegarius aliquis non debeat proicere galle- 
tam vel foiatam vel tincturam nec vacuet in viis calcinarium 9 ; Stat. of 
Modena of 1327, book ii, ch. 35, p. 251 ; Constitute di Siena of 1262, 
dist. iii, ch. 184, p. 331; Stat. Caesenae, ed. 1589, book iv, ch. 4 Quod auriculae 
bestiarum, 9 p. 282. If the editress had only meditated these provisions— 
the number might easily be increased tenfold—or if she had glanced at 
Attilio Portioli, Le Corporazioni artiere . . . di Manlova, 1884, p. 118, or 
if she had perused the erudite notes of Giovanni Monticolo (I Capilolari 
delleArti Veneziane, vol. ii, Roma, 1905) to the Capitolare dei 4 Blancarii 9 
and the Capitolare dei Conciatori di Pelli, and especially those at pp. 116 
n. 4, 500 n. 3, 510 n. 4, 604, these uncouth words would have had no 
terrors for her. One observation may be permitted about the word 
gallata . It has two meanings. It denotes (as here) the bath of gall-nuts 
in which the skins are dyed, and it also denotes a liquid measure. In 
a thirteenth-century poem given in Monaci’s Crestomazia , p. 289, there is 
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a play on these meanings: ‘ A lato se ne ten sette gallete pur ’del meglior 
per poter ben $oncare.’ There is also a play here on goncare , which means 
both to drink and to prepare skins. 

The authors of the glossary of Sambuca Pistoiese and Frignano also 
indulge in too many glimpses into the obvious. For instance, we have, 
under the letter A, abscens =» absens , afines = affirm , aprire = aperire , 
arringhare = aringare , asaUare = msaltare, assellm = asettus. Of what use 
is all this except to oseWi ? It is true that the general editor of the collec¬ 
tion alludes to the interest of the Sambuca statute ‘ dal punto di vista 
filologico \ It surely cannot further the study of philology to note whenever 
a scribe has used a double instead of a single letter or vice versa. 

Where the editors of the glossary cease to confine themselves to the 
task of adding or subtracting a consonant, their surety of touch seems to 
forsake them. In many cases they add a note of interrogation to their 
explanations. One must in fairness admit that the expression of doubt 
is generally at least as judicious as the interpretation. Here is a striking 
case. Intendatum is explained as * non atteso ? ’ Now the chapter where 
the word occurs—Stat. Sambuca, ch. 101—is to this effect: 4 We order 
that whoever ought to receive from any one any sum by virtue of a debt, 
from two years last past and henceforward, 44 unde instrumentum debiti 
appareat intendatum instrumentum dupli ”, and he who has the instrument 
of loan cannot claim except half the money which is contained in the 
instrument of loan.’ Even with the explanation offered, I cannot make 
head nor tail of this passage, but it becomes clear if we put a comma after 
appareat and read intendatur : 4 We order that whoever ought to receive 
from any one any sum by virtue of a debt, in respect of which (unde) 
an instrument of debt is forthcoming, let it be deemed (intendatur) an 
44 instrumentum dupli &c. It is possible that something has dropped 
out here. In most of the enactments which deal with this matter, the 
presumption that the sum named in the instrument is twice the sum 
actually lent is only made against a public usurer. See the passages in 
Pertile 2 , iv. 604,605 ; Fabrizi (Carlo), Delle usure del Friuli , p. 16. Perhaps 
we should read 4 appareat [ab usurario confectum] \ I will give one or two 
more instances where the mark of interrogation shows discretion. Aparzare 
is glossed 4 facere partem ? ’ The rubric of Stat. Sambuca, ch. 15, is 4 Quod 
nullus vendat vel aparzet officium suum ’. The body of the law says : 
4 non debeat vendere nec appropriare alicui persone illud officium.’ In 
another chapter (ch. 113) the phrase is : 4 non debeat dictam ghabellam 
sive pedagium aparzare ab aliqua persona,’ &c. The explanation given 
may be right, but I would suggest apaUare. See Rezasco, s.v. appdlto. 
Bagolare is glossed 4 vagari ? ’ The word is in the Statute of Frignano, 
book iii, ch. 27, 4 usufructare et bagolare cum personis et bestiis terri- 
torium et districtum Castillionis.’ Might it not = baiulare , 4 to exercise 
dominion over ’ ? Buxinum is glossed 4 fontana ? ’ There is a word 
busenum in Stat. Padova, ed. Gloria, p. 424, 4 per busenum sive portam latam 
seu amplam trium pedum.’ There the word is explained by Gloria as 
a conduit. 

In many cases the learned glossators give a word without any interpreta¬ 
tion. One cannot always see whether this proceeds merely from ignorance 
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or because *they think the meaning too perfectly obvious. For instance, 
in one place in the glossary there are five very plain words given in succes¬ 
sion without explanation : rumare, runchus , ruspamentum , ruspare, ruvi - 
{jlis(de ). It is hard to believe that the editors of an Italian statute do not 
know what stexina is—still harder to understand why, if they do know, they 
do not give the commoner form as it is found in the laws of the mother- 
city (Stat. Potest. Pist., ed. Zdekauer, book ii, ch. 43, p. 69, ‘ stasina de re 
mobili ’). 

I have enlarged on the weakness of these two glossaries with great 
reluctance. The learned editors have done valuable service by transcribing 
so much unpublished material. But it is not quite enough for the purposes 
-of an edizione definitively such as is promised us, to give us a transcript 
of one manuscript and the variants of one or two others. The statutes of 
the Italian communes are an inexhaustible quarry to the students of 
law, history, economics, and manners and customs. Although so many 
volumes have already been published, fresh material will always be wel¬ 
come. Every reader will wish this Corpus a long and prosperous life. 
But the labour of the student is infinitely facilitated by proper glossaries. 
I would urge future editors to bear in mind that the resources of civiliza¬ 
tion are not exhausted simply because you cannot instantly find a word 
in Ducange. Even with the latest additions, it is very inadequate in 
Italian matters. Where a word is puzzling, it is often useful to glance at 
other contemporary statutes in pari materia , especially at those of neigh¬ 
bouring communes. It is also useful, where you are dealing with technical 
terms of trades and manufactures, to look at the special statutes of those 
trades and manufactures—quantities have been published—or at technical 
treatises on the subject in hand. But all this, editors will justly say, takes 
time and trouble. W. Ashburner. 

Les UOrgemont; Une grande Famille parlementaire aux xir e et xv* Siedes . 

Par L&on Mirot. (Paris : Honore Champion, 1913.) 

The discovery in the French National Archives of some documents relating 
to a plot for the delivery of Paris to John of Burgundy in April 1416 
first attracted M. Mirot’s attention to Nicolas d’Orgemont, who was a 
canon of Notre-Dame and implicated in the plot. Nicolas came of a 
remarkable family of public officials, of whom the most distinguished was 
his father, Pierre d’Orgemont, the chancellor of Charles V. So the author 
was led naturally to study the rise of the family. This was the more needful 
because there were some doubtful points in its early history which required 
to be settled. M. Mirot concludes that the chancellor was probably 
the son of one Jean d’Orgemont, and born at Lagny-sur-Marne about 1315 
(not 1303, as has been commonly stated). The first part of his work is 
devoted to a sketch of the careers of the chancellor, of his two elder sons— 
Pierre, who was bishop of Paris from 1384 till his death in 1406, and 
Amauri, a layman, who was chancellor of Louis of Orleans and died in 
1400—and of his youngest son Guillaume, a less distinguished official, who 
survived till 1422. In the second part M. Mirot traces the gradual accumu¬ 
lation of wealth and estates by the successive members of the family. 
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Almost the whole narrative has had to be painfully reconstructed from 
deeds and records. It cannot be said that it makes entertaining reading. 
But it is an admirable piece of work of its kind, which has more than 
usual interest from the fact that the family owned three important houses 
in Paris, the Hotel d’Orgemont, the Hotel d’Orgemont-Mery, and the 
Hotel des Toumelles. The first passed through an heiress in 1485 to 
Guillaume de Montmorency, grandfather of the celebrated Anne, first 
duke, and constable of France, and so came to be known as the Hotel 
de Montmorency. The second, which was close to the first, was also 
a famous house. The third became the palace of John of Bedford, and 
part of it in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was the Hotel d’An- 
gouleme. Another acquisition of the chancellor was Chantilly, to the 
early history of which one chapter is devoted; it is from documents 
preserved at the chateau that much of the material for the present volume 
is derived. With the third part M. Mirot comes to his chief subject, 
the career of Nicolas d’Orgemont, the third son of the chancellor. 
Nicolas was a cripple, whence he was called commonly le Boiteux 
(TOrgemorU. Like the rest of his family, he adopted an official career; 
he was a councillor of the parliament of Paris, archdeacon of Amiens, 
dean of St. Martin at Tours, and canon of Notre-Dame. Though his 
ecclesiastical benefices were not of the first rank, the wealth which 
he inherited from his father and eldest brother gave him a position 
of importance. There was nothing very striking in his career, but 
M. Mirot has succeeded in piecing together much that is interesting 
for the social and ecclesiastical life of the time. Nicolas had an 
aptitude for intrigue, and though in politics he seems to have been 
a moderate Burgundian, his known character and his influential position 
in the chapter of Notre-Dame probably made him a natural confidant 
for the plot of 1416. The result was disastrous ; the plot was discovered 
on the eve of its execution ; the chief conspirators were promptly executed ; 
and though Nicolas, as an ecclesiastic, escaped the extreme penalty, he had 
to submit to a public degradation, to the loss of his benefices, and to the 
confiscation of his private wealth. He died miserably, after a few months 
of imprisonment, in September 1416. There is not much in the story of 
his career; but it was worth telling if it could be told in the admirable 
manner which M. Mirot has accomplished. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the text is justified by ample notes. In addition there is a lengthy 
appendix with a valuable collection of illustrative documents. 

C. L. Kingsford. 


Cesare Borgia : A Biography. By W. H. Woodward. (London: 
Chapman & Hall, 1913.) 

An authoritative life of Cesare Borgia has long been needed, and readers 
of Mr. Woodward’s previous works looked forward with confidence to the 
present biography. They have not been disappointed. This is an admir¬ 
able book, based on exhaustive research and distinguished throughout by 
the discriminating judgement which springs from old and intimate acquain¬ 
tance with the conditions of renaissance Italy. Fresh discoveries are 
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hardly to be expected in a held which has been ransacked both by 
historians of the papacy and students of Machiavelli, but the familiar 
facts of Cesare’s meteoric career gain meaning and unity in the 
light of Mr. Woodward’s interpretation. Particularly striking is the 
importance which he attaches to the relations between the Borgia 
and the kings of Aragon. From the time when Alonso de Borja came 
to Italy with Alfonso of Aragon, the conqueror of Naples, until his great* 
nephew Cesare set sail for his Spanish prison, some seventy-five years 
later, the all-important factor in the fortunes of the Borgia was their 
alliance with the Aragonese dynasty. As long as this friendship was 
maintained intact the House of Borgia flourished. The cardinal feature 
in the policy of Alexander VI was dependence upon Ferdinand the Catholic, 
and when in the interests of his son Cesare he abandoned that policy in 
order to identify himself with tfie French cause in Italy, he made the 
great mistake of his life. This new departure was taken with profound 
misgiving on his part, but he was overborne by Cesare’s masterful spirit 
and by his own desire for the immediate aggrandizement of his family. 
‘ The event proved that Alexander VI was right and his son wrong. And 
upon Cesare it fell to pay to the uttermost the penalty of his misjudge¬ 
ment * (p. 18). 

Among the documents printed here for the first time is the treaty 
between Alexander VI and Alfonso II of Naples (22 March 1494, app. viii), 
which determined the attitude of the papacy towards Charles VIII’s 
Italian expedition. On the episode of the murder of the captains at 
Sinigaglia we have the Urbino manuscript ascribed to Federigo Veterani 
(app. xviii). This narrative, together with the diario of Biagi di Buonac- 
corsi, which is also cited (app. xvii), ranks with Machiavelli’s dispatches 
among the most trustworthy accounts of the bdlissimo inganno of Sini¬ 
gaglia. For everything relating to the Spanish kingdoms Mr. Woodward 
has made considerable use of Zurita, Anales de la Corona de Aragon , an 
authority which, as he points out, has been too little utilized by historians 
of the Borgia. 

On the problem of the murder of the duke of Gandia the author has 
no new material to offer. He reiterates the conclusion of modern criticism 
that there is no proof whatever of Cesare’s guilt, but at the same time he 
regards his responsibility for the deed as by no means improbable. 

‘ Jealousy and interest, therefore, may be fairly adduced as motives for 
the murder of Gandia at the hand of Cesare. In the light of later events, 
the antecedent improbability of fratricide carries little weight. Yet it 
must be repeated that the fact that an action is not inconceivable is 
of itself no proof of the occurrence of such action’ (p. 117). With 
regard to that other cause cetebre , the death of Gian Galeazzo Sforza, 
Mr. Woodward does not exercise the same cautious reserve. While 
admitting the absence of all proof as to the actual manner of Gian Gale- 
azzo’s death, he concludes: ‘ Indirectly, of course, it was due to the 
treatment of him by his uncle and guardian ’ (p. 66). The treatment 
accorded to the duke of Milan by Lodovico II Moro is quite as much an 
open question as the precise nature of the relations existing between 
Cesare and the duke of Gandia. We are tempted to retort in the author’s 
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own words, * the fact that an action is not inconceivable is of itself no 
proof of the occurrence of such action \ 

To write the life of Cesare Borgia is also to be the biographer of 
Alexander VI, and the personality of Rodrigo stands out in these pages 
even more clearly than that of his son. Mr. Woodward gives an impressive 
sketch of the nature of the papacy upon Alexander’s accession, and of 
the qualifications which the age demanded in the Head of Christendom. 
Punctual in the performance of his ecclesiastical duties, having, it was 
understood, a peculiar devotion to St. Anne, a distinguished canonist, 
and a first-rate man of business, there seemed every likelihood that he 
would rise to his position, like Aeneas Sylvius before him, and turn out 
a successful and estimable pope. Yet whereas Pius II improved during 
his pontificate, Alexander VI deteriorated, until at last ‘ his unprincipled 
family ambition and his flagrant sensuality 9 contributed to the ruin of 
his dearest ambitions. The horizon of the Borgias was bounded by 
their own family, yet, personal motives notwithstanding, they played 
their part in the foundation of the modern state. In Romagna and 
the Patrimony, as Mr. Woodward points out, they struck at feudal 
anarchy in one of its last strongholds. Owing to the good government 
which Cesare established in Romagna he has been rendered immortal by 
Machiavelli, while Cesena, Imola, Forh, and their sister cities clung to 
the last hope of his return, and, long after his death, continued to bless 
his name. C. M. Ady. 

The Rise and FaU of the High Commission. By Roland G. Usher, Ph.D. 

(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1913.) 

Although the court of high commission, to use the inaccurate but current 
expression, fills a large space in Tudor and Stuart history, this book is 
the first to give an adequate account of it. The story is difficult to write 
because the records of the court, save a few fragments, disappeared during 
the civil war, and the historian has to piece his narrative together from 
the most varied materials, patent rolls, state papers, ecclesiastical records, 
private letters, law books, theological treatises, pamphlets, libels. All these 
sources have been laid under contribution by Dr. Usher, who has ransacked 
libraries and collections of documents with untiring industry. The result 
is a most valuable addition to the history of English institutions. 

The high commission is commonly regarded as an ecclesiastical court, 
and such it was in practice during the greater part of its existence. 
Strictly speaking, however, it was merely a body of delegates whom the 
Crown appointed from time to time for the purpose of enforcing its 
ecclesiastical supremacy. It originated with Henry VIII’s renunciation 
of papal authority. Having assumed, or, as he claimed, resumed the 
powers which the pope had exercised in England, Henry found it necessary 
to make provision for enforcing them. Hence arose the appointment of 
temporary commissions, of which several were constituted in the reigns 
of Henry and Edward. In Mary’s reign also, notwithstanding her renun¬ 
ciation of the supremacy, commissions were issued, and in 1559 Elizabeth 
continued the series with a patent which, according to the commonly 
VOL. XXIX.—NO. CXIV. B b 
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accepted view, aimed at the creation of a permanent body. Dr. Usher 
shows, however, that the wording of this patent was largely borrowed 
from one which Mary issued in 1557, and he finds in it no evidence of any 
new departure. I think that he makes too much of the resemblance of 
the two documents. It is going too far to say that Elizabeth and Mary 
used the selfsame methods (p. 26). There was a radical difference. Mary 
issued her patent in order to lend the help of the temporal arm to a church 
which she regarded as supreme in spiritual matters, Elizabeth issued hers 
in order to control a church whose supreme governor she claimed to be. 
For this reason the famous clause in the latter’s patent which empowered 
the commissioners to reform heresies is absent from that of Mary, while 
the provision in the patent of 1557 which requires obstinate heretics to 
be made over to the ordinary finds no counterpart in that of 1559. 

Until Elizabeth had been several years on the throne the high com¬ 
mission was essentially an executive body, the principal instrument of the 
government for suppressing and punishing divergences from the established 
religion. In one of the most original parts of his book (cc. iii-v, xi, xii) 
Dr. Usher shows how, to its functions in that capacity, it came to add 
those of a court proper, administering the law between private parties, 
and he gives a full account of its organization and procedure. A new 
chapter opened in its history with the attacks of the puritans at the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign, and of the puritans and common law judges combined 
in the reign of James I. Dr. Usher devotes a third of his book (cc. vi-x) 
to these struggles, which he has already dealt with more summarily in 
his Reconstruction of the English Church. On the merits of the questions 
in dispute he finds that law and right were on the side of the commission. 
He bears hardly on Coke and his brother judges, disputing the correctness 
of their law and history and ascribing their opposition in the main to 
professional jealousy. I think that he sometimes does them less than 
justice. Thus in Cheekit’s case (p. 208) he impugns Coke’s good faith 
on the assumption that the chief justice denied the jurisdiction of the 
commission in cases of heresy and schism. But Coke’s prohibition inter¬ 
fered on a point of procedure, it was not concerned with jurisdiction. 
Again Dr. Usher is severe on Coke for maintaining that the jurisdiction 
of the commission was limited to * enormous ’ offences (pp. 185, 197). 
But the ecclesiastical lawyers themselves expressed a similar view (p. 185) 
and it was adopted in practice (p. 309). On the other hand, he justly 
taxes Coke with unscrupulousness in the use of precedents (pp. 191, note 2). 
I have verified one of these from the original plea roll (Common Bench, 
Mich., 9 and 10 Eliz., Plea Roll 1262, m. 1556). Coke says 1 that in 1567 
Leigh, an attorney of the Common Pleas, having been imprisoned in the 
Fleet by the ecclesiastical commissioners for hearing mass, was released 
by the judges because they held that the commissioners had no power 
to imprison him for that offence. As a matter of fact, the judges released 
him because he was an attorney of their court and they held that, as 
such, he was privileged from arrest while in the court and while going to 
and from it. They neither denied nor affirmed the right of the com¬ 
mission to imprison men for hearing mass. 

1 Institutes , pt. iv (1648), p. 333. 
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The storm raised by Coke was laid in 1611 by the issue of a new patent 
which defined precisely the jurisdiction and procedure of the court. 
This ended its conflict with the common law. In the reign of Charles I 
rfc entered on the last stage of its existence. New commissions increased 
its powers and Laud revived its visitatorial functions, which had been in 
abeyance for many years. The energy with which he used it as an instru¬ 
ment for suppressing puritanism led to its abolition in 1641 by the party 
wliich became dominant in the state with the meeting of the Long Parlia¬ 
ment. Its fall has commonly been attributed to the violence and injustice 
of its proceedings, but Dr. Usher shows that, when account is taken of the 
manners of the time, its procedure up to the last was mild and the punish¬ 
ments which it inflicted rarely excessive. It fell a victim, not so much 
*to its own iniquities, as to a change in the spirit of the age, which would 
no longer tolerate the methods of Elizabeth and Whitgift. 

A few minor points may be noted. It is a mistake to say (p. 27) 
that Bhzabeth’s supremacy act was being passed while commissioners were 
deposing the Marian clergy. There were no commissioners and no depriva¬ 
tions until after the act had become law. The statement at p. 53 that 
permission was given to colleges to translate the prayer book into Latin 
is incorrect. The sentence beginning a new paragraph on p. 162 is obscure. 
The reference to the Law Quarterly Review on p. 221 is not traceable. 
At p. 286 it is assumed that the marriage of Hertford and Lady Catherine 
Grey was fruitless. But sons were born in 1561 and 1563. On p. 338 
4 1599 ’ is a misprint for * 1559 \ C. Q. Bayne. 


La Duche8se de Chevreuse. Par M. Louis Batiffol. (Paris : Hachette, 
1913.) 

Madame de Chevreuse played an important part in the politics of her time 
and proved a formidable enemy to both Richelieu and Mazarin. Through 
her marriage with the Due de Luynes she became superintendent of the 
queen’s household, a post in which she gained great influence over Anne 
of Austria and imbued her with her own frivolous tastes. On the death 
of Luynes she married Claude de Lorraine, and was thus connected with 
the powerful family of Guise. In the negotiations for the marriage between 
Henrietta Maria and the Prince of Wales the Due de Chevreuse played an 
important part, and it was he who conducted the bride,to England, where 
the duchess gained great popularity at court. Richelieu mistrusted Madame 
de Chevreuse, but he required her influence as the friend of Charles I and 
Buckingham to compose the difficulties which had arisen out of the 
marriage contract and which threatened the amicable relations between 
the English and French courts. Madame de Chevreuse in her turn, 
however, disliked the cardinal, and became the centre of the conspiracy 
whieh focussed upon the projected marriage of Gaston of Orleans 
with Mademoiselle de Montpensier. Chalais, the keeper of the king’s 
wardrobe, was drawn into the plot, but after his arrest he made 
known.her intrigues and denounced her as the author of the cabal. 
Thus Madame de Chevreuse was ordered to her first exile. She escaped to 
Lorraine, where her kinsman, Charles IV, gave her a refuge at his court. 
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The Huguenots were then in active revolt, and while the siege of La 
Rochelle was impending, Lord Montagu was sent to the duke of Lorraine 
to unfold the extensive plans of Buckingham for a French invasion. He 
fell in love with the fair exile, who proceeded to win over the duke and to 
resume communication with prominent nobles. After the flight of Marie de 
Medicis, Richelieu had to draw closer to Anne of Austria, who demanded the 
return of Madame de Chevreuse, since her good offices were also needed to 
detach Lorraine from the house of Austria and persuade the duke to an 
alliance with France. Madame de Chevreuse came to an understanding 
with Richelieu, but she soon began to intrigue with foreign powers, gaining 
the necessary information upon state affairs from Chateauneuf, the keeper 
of the seals, who had become devotedly attached to her. A rumour 
reached the cardinal of a plot against his own person. Chateauneuf was 
arrested, February 1633, and Madame de Chevreuse was exiled to Touraine. 
She here contrived to correspond with Anne of Austria, tried to stir up 
the hostility of Spain, and bring about an alliance between Lorraine, 
Savoy, and the Empire, and she also communicated with the Low Countries. 
By the letters taken from La Porte, the queen’s confidant, her schemes were 
fully revealed. In fear of arrest she fled to Spain, and then found a wel¬ 
come at the court of Charles I, where she. intrigued with the Spanish 
ambassador and Marie de Medicis. She soon moved to Brussels, where 
she took part in the conspiracy of the Count de Soissons. 

After the death of Louis XIII and Richelieu she was permitted to 
return to court, as it was thought that she might preserve the balance 
between the Guise and Lorraine faction and that of the Vendome 
princes. Hoping, however, to get rid of Mazarin and to recover her 
influence over the queen regent, with whom she had lost favour, she 
threw herself into the conspiracy of the * Importants ’. She was again 
exiled, but continued to plot against Mazarin. Afterwards she fled to 
England, but as the parliamentarians refused to aid her, she went to 
Liege, where she intrigued against France, and informed Piccolomini 
as to the movements of French troops. In the earliest days of the 
Fronde she was therefore not in Paris, but the populace believed that 
she would bring troops to their aid. Mole, the president, pleaded for her, 
and Retz, who was in love with her daughter, worked for her return. 
This was sanctioned by the treaty of Rueil, 1 April 1649. Throughout 
the Fronde Mazarin sought to gain her alliance, asked for her advice, 
and as far as possible granted the demands of her friends. Nevertheless, 
she engaged in incessant intrigue with great vigour and ability, and was 
the author of the plan for uniting all the Frondeurs, which might 
have made the movement a success. After the defeat of Conde 
and the declaration of the king’s majority, monarchical absolutism entered 
upon a new phase, and Madame de Chevreuse finally retired from court. 

M. Louis Batiffol has given us a fresh and eminently readable picture 
of Madame de Chevreuse and the social life of her times. He has made use 
of a number of hitherto unpublished materials which throw new light 
on the subject, and he has carefully re-examined most of the documents 
which were printed by Victor Cousin in 1862 in the appendix to his valuable 
biography. He claims to have made a fuller use than Cousin did of these. 
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and in some cases he has had recourse to more extensive copies, notably 
that made by Charpentier of the correspondence of Chateauneuf and 
Madame de Chevreuse, and those in the Archives des Affaires etrangeres 
which deal with the adventures of the duchess in England and Spain. 
A full bibliography is given at the end of the volume. 

Const anti a Maxwell. 

The History of England from the Accession of James the Second. By Lord 

Macaulay. Edited by Charles Harding Firth, M.A., Regius 

Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 6 vols. 

Vols. i. and ii. (London : Macmillan, 1913, 1914.) 

During the past decade or two historians have become conscious of the 
importance to their subject of contemporary representations of portraits, 
topography, costume, and the like. The need for such help had been 
felt by such writers as Thomas Carlyle and the Earl Stanhope, and the 
impulse given by them brought about the foundation of the National Portrait 
Gallery. The majority, however, of historians still continued to ignore 
the value of portraits and s imil ar illustrative objects as historical documents. 
If it happened to be thought in any particular case that illustrations 
would add to the popularity of an edition, it was, more often than not, 
left to the publisher to find and select the illustrations, about which the 
historian himself did not trouble his head. The consequence was that 
some writers of history, who would have considered their reputations 
imperilled, if not actually damaged, by the publication of a false document, 
have nevertheless lent their names to the publication of prints, especially 
portraits, as to the authenticity of which they have not made any inquiry. 
In case this should seem too strong an accusation, a conspicuous instance 
may be given. Many years ago, when the present writer was director of 
the National Portrait Gallery, he was consulted by the late Professor 
S. R. Gardiner on a question of portraiture relating to the period of the 
Commonwealth. An opportunity was taken of testing Mr. Gardiner’s 
knowledge of the portraiture and other illustrative material connected 
with this period. He confessed that his knowledge and appreciation 
of anything to do with the fine arts was so scanty that he had always 
depended, when such questions arose, upon the statements of other 
people. When it was pointed out to him that portraits should be 
treated as documents, and their authenticity submitted to the strictest 
investigation, his interest was awakened, and before long he was ready 
to believe on his own authority that there are no authenticated portraits 
of such historical characters as Admiral Blake or President Bradshaw, 
which happen to fall within his period, and that the whole question of 
historical portraiture was one which no writer on history could afford to 
neglect. 

Before this, however, an excellent attempt had been made to illustrate 
history by contemporary art in an edition of J. R. Green’s History of 
England , for which the illustrations were selected by such trustworthy 
authorities as Sir George Scharf, Viscount Dillon, P.S.A., and Mr. W. H. 
St. John Hope. A similar instance of the value which such illustrations 
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add to a standard historical work is shown by the illustrated edition 
of Sir Sidney Lee’s Life of Shakespeare. It is, therefore, perhaps 
somewhat surprising that no illustrated edition of Lord Macaulay’s 
History of England should have been issued, especially as this historian 
refers so frequently to engravings and pictures as authorities for his 
text. No one could be better fitted to supervise and produce such 
an edition than Professor C. H. Firth, of Oxford, whose very name 
carries authority with it. As a trustee of the National Portrait Gallery, 
Mr. Firth with good reason draws upon the treasures of that collection 
for the majority of the illustrative portraits. These are, of course, the most 
accessible, and the least expensive, from a publisher’s point of view; but 
an historian should bear in mind that though the portraits in the National 
Portrait Gallery are carefully selected, and, with very few exceptions, 
can be relied upon as authentic, they only represent such fragments of 
the wealth of similar material throughout the country as the poverty 
and restricted opportunities of the trustees have been able to scrape 
together for the benefit of the nation. 

With reference to the new edition itself, of which the first two volumes 
have just been issued, it will be found that Mr. Firth is content to reprint 
Lord Macaulay’s work as it stands, with the mere addition of Lord 
Macaulay’s original revisory notes. The critical edition of this great 
history, for which, as Mr. Firth admits, Mr. Gladstone expressed so 
strong a desire, must be still awaited in patience. If we regret that this 
critical study should not have been combined with the illustrated edition, 
it is because we feel that no one is better qualified to criticize Lord Macaulay 
than Mr. Firth. Unless, therefore, Mr. Firth is preparing such a critical 
edition in another form, we fear lest the issue of this illustrated reprint 
should prove the sum total to be issued of his recension of Lord 
Macaulay’s work. 

As to the illustrations, the names of those who have lent their 
assistance to Mr. Firth are sufficient guarantee that the illustrations 
are well chosen and may be relied upon for authenticity. Seeing 
that the period chosen by Lord Macaulay is distinctly and intentionally 
limited to that following the accession of James II, it is not unreasonable 
to question the value of illustrating so copiously the introductory chapters, 
in which the historian gives a literary bird’s-eye view of the history of 
England before the date selected. Portraits of Edward IV, Henry Y, 
Cranmer, Hooker, and others, seem out of place in an edition of Macaulay. 
Generally speaking, a most praiseworthy attempt has been made to 
reproduce from original works and not from copies. In a striking 
passage in his famous essay on Strafford, Lord Macaulay alludes to the 
valuable illustration of character to be found in the famous portrait of 
Strafford and his secretary by Van Dyck; seeing that this portrait, 
through the kindness of its owner, Earl Fitzwilliam, has been for some 
time accessible to the public in reproductions from the original painting, 
it is somewhat disappointing to find Mr. Firth reproducing nothing 
better than the engraving by Vertue, in which most of the power and 
character of Strafford’s physiognomy has been lost and the value of 
the portrait considerably reduced for historical accuracy. The same may 
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be said about the double portrait of the duke and duchess of Lauderdale 
by Sir Peter Lely at Ham House, the character of which is quite altered 
in the mezzotint engraving here reproduced. A portrait of William 
Dobson, the painter, who died during the civil war, seems rather out of 
place as an illustration to the state of England in 1685. 

In the second volume the editor has not been able to avoid some of 
the pitfalls which await the rash student of iconography. Some of these 
pitfalls occur among the numerous mezzotint-engravings, issued in the 
early years of the eighteenth century or even earlier. It was not uncommon 
for an unscrupulous publisher to convert a portrait, especially that of 
a lady of fashion, from one person to another, by changing the name on the 
plate. Here there is a reproduction of a portrait, engraved in mezzotint, 
stated to represent Lady Henrietta Wentworth, the mistress of the Duke 
of Monmouth. It may do so, but a later state of this engraving bears the 
name of the duchess of Dorset. There is, however, less excuse for finding 
another lady reproduced on p. 725 as Catherine Sedley, and again on 
p. 799, as Arabella Sedley, countess of Dorchester. The identity of royal 
mistresses is not a matter of paramount historical importance, but Mr. Firth 
seems to have got into a tangle with the two ladies, who shared the favours 
of James, duke of York, Catherine Sedley, countess of Dorchester, and 
Arabella Churchill. 

Such criticisms, which scarcely affect the value of this edition as a 
whole, are due to a wish that no work connected with the name of Mr. Firth 
should find itself exposed to them. Both as an historian himself, and as 
a trustee of the National Portrait Gallery, Mr. Firth holds a position of 
such authority that even a minor indiscretion on his part may lead to the 
perpetuation of a popular error. Lionel Cust. 


Ilistoire du Commerce Frangais dans le Levant au XVIII 6 Si&cle, Par 
Paul Masson. (Paris : Hachette, 1911.) 

The subject of French commerce in the Mediterranean, and more especially 
of the trade with the Levant and with North Africa, which has always 
been centred in Marseilles, is one which Professor Paul Masson has made 
peculiarly his own. His first volume, published some eighteen years ago, 
carried the story of French Levantine commerce down to the end of the 
seventeenth century, and furnished a fuller and more scholarly account 
of it than we possess of any separate branch of English foreign trade. 
Since that time he has been drawn in other directions by the actualite 
or the intrinsic attractions of different phases of French commerce and 
colonization. The delay thus occasioned in the completion of his earlier 
scheme is scarcely to be regretted. M. Masson’s detailed studies of the 
North African trade—themselves of great value—have certainly increased 
his competence to complete his account of Levantine commerce, since the 
essential conditions in the two spheres are very similar ; and the present 
volume naturally shows a riper judgement on the larger questions of 
commercial policy than the earlier one. These compensations for delay 
are clearly exhibited in the comprehensive scope of the new work. Book i 
gives an account of the internal organization of the trade as based upon 
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the constitution of the ‘ free port ’ of Marseilles with the chamber of com¬ 
merce on the one hand, and upon the centralizing policy of the French 
government during the post-Colbertian period of mercantilism on the 
other. A clear and most instructive picture is drawn of the conflicts 
of the local interests of Marseilles with the central bureaucracy, and of 
both these forces with other economic interests that were struggling 
against restriction, e. g. those of the textile manufactures and of the less 
favoured ports, and with the increasing influence of the economises 
on the side of 4 natural liberty \ This section of the work is completed 
by an account of the organization of the EcheUes , i.e. the factories or 
staples of French commerce in the Levant. In book ii, under the head of 
4 External Influences ’, the effect of local conditions and of the financial 
policy of the central government come first for consideration, and then 
the relations of France with the Porte, the anarchy prevailing through¬ 
out the Ottoman empire, the disturbances caused by naval warfare and 
piracy, and the rivalry of other commercial nations. Book iii descends 
to material and geographical detail as to the main commodities imported 
and exported and the distribution of the markets; and concludes by 
indicating the close connexion of Levantine trade with French political 
interests in the Near East. 

Even this bald summary will scarcely fail to suggest the varied interest 
of Professor Masson’s work. The future historian of British commerce 
with the East, writing, as we may hope, sine ira et studio , will find important 
side-lights in the account here given of French trade through the Red Sea 
and the Persian Gulf; and the chapter on 4 L’anarchie turque ’ furnishes 
ample illustration of the essential condition of that nomadic trade out of 
which European commerce slowly emerged in the middle ages, and which 
long remained its sole medium of contact with the Far East. 

But the central interest of the work lies in the earlier chapters, in 
which a masterly survey is provided of the workings of French mercan¬ 
tilism in all its aspects and interactions during the eighteenth century. 
The policy of Colbert and his immediate successors was dealt with in 
M. Masson’s earlier volume. Just as Tudor statesmen copied the restric¬ 
tions which were the symptoms of commercial decay in Venice and 
Flanders in the belief that they were implanting the principle of life, 
so Colbert sought to emulate the commercial prosperity of England by 
imitating the corporate monopolies which had been an incubus on her 
trade just at the moment when England was on the point of shaking 
most of them off. Colbert’s Levant Company was, however, like the rest 
of these creations, a failure, and the subsequent regulation of the Marseilles 
trade rested upon a basis in which the great minister’s schemes were only 
partially realized. By a redemption and commutation of dues, on terms 
which the city considered as onerous to itself, Marseilles was made a 4 free 
port and a practical monopoly of the Levant trade was conferred upon 
it by an imposition of an additional 20 per cent, on French shipping from 
the Levant entering all other ports except Rouen, as well as upon all 
foreign shipping entering Marseilles. Since, however, Colbert wished to 
encourage English and Dutch shipping to use Marseilles, and since he was, 
as his admirers now tell us, a realist statesman par excellence , he connived 
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at the evasion of the 20 per cent, by foreign merchants ; so that the main 
effect of the arrangement was to hinder the development of the Levant 
trade in all the French ports. 

The later operation of this restrictive system in the eighteenth century, 
as presented by Professor Masson, irresistibly suggests to the student of 
English commercial history a series of striking parallelisms from the 
annals of Tudor policy. Having deliberately limited the outlets of foreign 
trade, the French government felt obliged at every stoppage of these 
restricted markets to narrow still further the channels of approach and to 
check the rate of production. We find it accordingly at such a crisis 
setting a limit to the number of merchants and to the dealings of each 
merchant; restricting the commercial operations of manufacturers in 
Languedoc and establishing a system of inspection with a view to diminish¬ 
ing the output. The Tudor and Stuart governments were repeatedly driven 
step by step through exactly the same course of policy by the monopoly 
which they had conferred for fiscal reasons on the Merchant Adventurer’s 
Company. In eighteenth-century France as in sixteenth-century England 
the mercantile organs of state policy were found readily adopting and pro¬ 
moting restrictions on the industrial expansion of the nation. The French 
statesman of the later period failed entirely to realize the fact that the forces 
of expansion in industrial and commercial England had already gained a 
decisive victory over the mercantilist policy of the state. G. Unwin. 

Le Comte Henri de Caleriberg; sa Vie , son Epoque. Par Hector de 

Backer. (Bruxelles: Societe des Bibliophiles et Iconophiles de 
Belgique, 1913.) 

Le Journal du Comte Henri de Calenberg pour VAnnee 1743. Public par 

EuoAni? Bacha et Hector de Backer. Tome I er . (Bruxelles: 

Society des Bibliophiles et Iconophiles de Belgique, 1913.) 

M. de Backer’s notice of Comte Calenberg’s life forms an introduction 
to the sumptuous edition of the count’s journal for 1743 published by 
the Soci6t6 des Bibliophiles et Iconophiles de Belgique. The chief public 
interest of his career appears to have been his active participation in the 
affairs of the ill-fated Ostend Company. In this he was a large shareholder 
and a director, and was always anxious to revive it, after the emperor 
had been forced by England and Holland to suppress it officially in 1727. 
Sub rosa it still existed and carried on various commercial operations, 
to which the count alludes darkly in his journal for 1743, but its official 
suppression had caused him serious losses, from which he never recovered. 
His military prowess had also been distinguished enough to bring him 
the rank of field-marshal in the Austrian army, but although only sixty 
in 1743, much to his chagrin he had not been called into the field during 
the war of the Austrian succession. He had therefore nothing else to do, 
during the eventful year of Dettingen, than to remain in Brussels watching 
the detachments of the allied army passing in and out of the town, picking 
up what information he could from his numerous correspondents at the 
seat of war, and occasionally forwarding long memoirs to Vienna with 
suggestions for improved methods of carrying on the campaign. 
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At first sight his diary for this year appears dull. It is true he meets 
everybody of any importance who passes through Brussels and duly records 
the fact that he conversed with them : he also seems to have been in 
the secrets of the government and to have been an honoured guest in the 
principal houses of Brussels. But this is almost the extent of his contribu¬ 
tion to the military and political history of the year. When it is con¬ 
sidered that Stair, Ligonier, Lord George Sackvdle, Honywood, Bland, 
besides foreign generals and diplomats, were constant guests at his table, 
it is surprising how little real information about the stirring events of the 
time is to be found in these pages ; for the count, though most punctilious 
in recording with whom he spoke, rarely mentions even the subject of 
conversation, and still less the tenor of his own or his friends views. It 
is therefore less disappointing than it might have been that George II 
and Carteret did not pass through Brussels on their way to and from the 
army, for, although the count would surely have met them, he would as 
surely not have recorded anything interesting about them. 

But disappointing as the journal is from this point of view, those who 
have the patience to persevere in reading it will be rewarded. They will 
gain no new insight into Dettingen or the confused politics of the time, 
but they will find a vivid picture of the life of the aristocracy of the Low 
Countries, and especially of the count himself, in their little provincial 
capital. Though as different as any man could be from the eager and 
curious Mr. Pepys, he has this in common with him that he is supremely 
interested in himself and himself alone, and so sincere is he in expressing 
this interest that he gives a life-like portrait of himself and of his great- 
little world. And a dreary world it must have been to any man anxious 
to use his energy. The count himself is thoroughly happy in going at 
all hours of the day to see English regiments come in or out, especially 
as his friends in command invariably give him the salute: he records 
with gusto how far downstairs he is escorted after a visit of ceremony, 
his honourable place at table, and whether he sat with his back or his 
face to the horses in his own or other people’s chariots. He dismisses 
Dettingen in a few lines, but expatiates on the numerous galas with 
which the birthdays of imperial archduchesses were celebrated, and dis¬ 
courses for several pages on the appearance and habits of a recently 
imported rhinoceros. He has more to say on the views of some ecclesiastic 
as to the escape of the negroes from the Flood than about the two con¬ 
versations he had with Voltaire. After reading this diary one may well 
sympathize with that great Frenchman’s complaint that there was no 
intellectual life in Brussels, no men of letters, no artists and hardly any 
books. 

Calenberg indeed had the qualities of his defects. He was hospitable 
and luxurious to ostentation and kept open table for every stranger of 
distinction or family in Brussels. Most of the English officers were royally 
entertained by him, while, as for the frail but charming Lady Vane, hardly 
a day passes that she does not both dine and sup with the count, who 
treated her with gallant courtesy in her distress. So much was he 
regarded as the leader of Low Countries society that when Queen Maria 
Theresa wished to advertise the medicinal properties of the waters of the 
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royal domain of Mariemont, she prevailed upon the count to set the tone 
by spending a month there zealously drinking from the spa to cure non¬ 
existent ailments. 

Occasionally too, by accident as it were, matters of greater moment 
are chronicled. The dates of arrival and departure, commanders, strength, 
pay, and uniform of British regiments passing through Brussels are duly 
noted, as well as the number and calibre of the British guns and the cost 
of forage in the allied army. Such particulars are made the most of by 
the editors, whose notes on all historical facts illustrate the text even 
better than it deserves, while the engravings of English and Walloon 
uniforms taken from contemporary pictures in the British Museum and 
elsewhere add greatly to the value of the book. The other illustrations 
from contemporary prints of persons and places mentioned in the journal 
are as well selected and as well reproduced as one would expect from 
the society responsible for the publication. The printing, paper, and 
appearance of these volumes make them a delight to behold; to the 
student anxious to know what the Brussels of the early eighteenth century 
was like they are invaluable. Basil Williams. 

The Life of William PiU , Earl of Chatham. By Basil Williams. With 

portraits and maps. 2 vols. (London : Longmans, 1913.) 

Mb. Basil Williams has been known as a promising student of eighteenth- 
century history ever since his articles on the foreign policy of Walpole, 
which appeared in this Review in 1900 and 1901; he now fulfils his promise 
by giving us much the best life of Lord Chatham which has yet appeared. 
Compared to the brilliant sketch by Mr. W. D. Green, his work has the 
advantage of being a full-length portrait; compared to the Life by 
Dr. von Ruville, Mr. Williams shows not only a sounder judgement, but 
also greater breadth of reading in both published and unpublished materials. 
Mr. Williams has read widely and wisely, and has laid under contribution 
the manuscript collections of England, France, and Germany. Following 
the line suggested some years ago by M. P. Mantoux, he has ransacked 
the Archives des Affaires etrang^res, and has been enabled from the 
reports sent home by the French ambassadors largely to supplement 
the reports of several of Pitt’s speeches. A striking instance shows the 
care with which Mr. Williams has read. More than one admirer of Pitt 
has been perplexed by his letter to Earl Temple, of 11 March 1754, outlining 
the policy to be pursued by their group in the crisis following the death 
of Pelham. The letter is thus quoted by Lord Rosebery: 

my whole poor plan ; the essence of which is to talk modestly, to declare attachment 
to the King’s government, and the future plan under the Princess, neither to intend 
nor intimate the quitting of the service, to give no terrors by talking big, to make no 
declarations of thinking ourselves free by Mr. Pelham’s death, to look out and fish 
in troubled waters, and perhaps trouble them in order to fish the better; but to 
profess and to resolve bona fide to act like public men in a dangerous conjuncture for 
our country, and support Government when they will please to settle it. 1 

Such a plan in such a crisis seemed to reduce Pitt to the level of the 
hypocritical intriguers of the day. Mr. Williams, by the omission of two 
1 Chatham , his Early Life and Connexions , p. 325. 
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commas, brings out the obvious sense of the passage, and shows that at 
the crisis Pitt was not politician but patriot; the letter now reads : 

to make no declarations oi thinking ourselves free by Mr. Pelham's death to look 
out and fish in troubled waters and perhaps trouble them in order to fish the better ; 
but to profess and to resolve bona fide to act like public men in a dangerous conjuncture 
for our country, &c.“ 

This care is characteristic of Mr. Williams’s method. His book, 
though written in a lucid and interesting style, has no purple patches; 
though based on wide research, it has no startling discoveries; but with 
sound scholarship and good judgement, correcting here a little, adding 
there a little, Mr. Williams has built up the first credible and convincing 
portrait of his hero. Mr. Williams has little of the undue hero-worship 
of such early biographers as Almon and Thackeray; to him Chatham is 
‘ a great illustrious faulty human being ’, and though he goes on the 
principle that such a character, ‘ like all the noblest works of human com¬ 
position, should be determined by its excellencies, not by its defects ’, 
he does not fail to point out that at more than one critical moment his 
hero had himself as much as anybody to blame for his failure. 

On the character of Chatham, both as man and as statesman, 
Mr. Williams is absolutely satisfactory. On home and foreign politics 
he is equally well informed, and we should like to linger on some of the 
many subjects on which he has thrown light. The section on Ireland 
shows the falseness of Goldwin Smith’s dictum that ‘ for Ireland he did 
nothing ’, and proves him to have been in his views on Irish questions 
ahead of his contemporaries. 3 

On colonial matters he is usually, but not always, correct. He wisely 
rejects the view which looks on the last fifteen years of Chatham’s 
life as an anti-climax, and sees that the defender of the liberties of America 
showed as true heroism as the conqueror of France (ii. 179). But in his 
account of the abortive negotiations for peace in 1761 and the successful 
negotiations of 1762, he is rather more than fair to Pitt and distinctly 
unfair to Bute and Bedford. He emphasizes Pitt’s desire to have a lasting 
peace, to have the boundaries in America clearly delimited, and declares 
that the final peace ‘ was not even so favourable to England as that 
demanded by Pitt ’ (ii. 142). In opposition to this we must point out that 
the peace of 1762-3 turned the French bag and baggage out of the whole 
continent of North America east of the Mississippi (save for the town of 
New Orleans), thus giving the clearest and most unmistakable boundary 
possible ; whereas in the negotiations of the previous year it is impossible 
to say where Pitt wished the line to run. 4 It is, however, certain that it 
would not wholly have excluded the French from the eastern part of the 
continent, and that more than one shrewd observer of the time thought 
that Pitt wished to retain for the future a suitable casus belli . Not all 
who voted for the peace were bribed by Fox. It won the vote of Hans 
Stanley, who in the previous year had been Pitt’s chosen envoy to Paris, 

1 Vol. i, p. 224. 

* VoL ii, pp. 41-6. Cf. Goldwin Smith, The United Kingdom , ii. 192. 

4 Annual Register , 1762. 
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and who was named in 1766 his ambassador in the attempt at his scheme 
of a northern alliance. 

Still more open to criticism is Mr. Williams’s treatment of the part 
played by India in these negotiations. For once he forgets his own wise 
verdict that much of Pitt’s greatness lay in his ability to rise on the 
stepping-stones of his dead self. Till his attention was drawn specially 
to a subject he was apt to acquiesce in the superficial views of his contem¬ 
poraries ; once he took up a matter, his marvellous intuition led him to 
the heart of it. Mr. Williams attributes to Pitt in 1761 views which 
he did not hold till 1767 or perhaps not even till 1773, and entirely omits 
to mention that in the negotiations of 1761 Pitt definitely and at some 
length offered to France compensations in India for her American and 
West Indian losses. 5 

Other small points might be criticized. A purist might object to 
occasional needless references to present-day topics; a few of the geo¬ 
graphical references, especially to the colonies, show that Mr. Williams’s 
knowledge is drawn from maps rather than from observation. But these 
are trifles. There is still room for a monograph working out Chatham’s 
colonial policy in greater detail. If the papers of the elder Beckford 
could be found, they would throw light on the relations of Chatham to the 
beginnings of British rule in India, and probably on home politics as well. 
On all other points Mr. Williams’s sane and learned volume may be taken 
as final. The book contains good maps and an excellent index. A very 
valuable appendix gives a list of all Chatham’s extant speeches, with 
references to where reports of them may be found. W. L. Grant. 

Lettres de Madame Roland . Publiees par Claude Perroud. Nouvelle 

S6rie, 1767-1780. Tome I er . (Paris : Imprimerie Nationale, 1913.) 

Madame Roland was a constant and prolific correspondent; and the 
volume recently published by M. Claude Perroud, and running to over 
five hundred pages, contains the letters which she wrote to her friend 
Sophie Cannet between the years 1767 and 1776. Though not the first 
to undertake the task of giving to the world the letters written by Madams 
Roland before her marriage, M. Perroud is under no obligation to apologize 
for what he has done. M. Breuil and M. Dauban, the previous editors 
of the epistles to Sophie Cannet and her sister Henriette, took strange 
liberties with the text, omitting what they thought was tedious, and 
re-writing what they thought was badly expressed; and it has been left 
to M. Perroud to give us the letters as they were actually written. He 
is sincerely to be congratulated upon the skill and care with which he has 
discharged his editorial duties; and the only doubt which arises is whether 
the correspondence was worthy of publication. It must be admitted that 
Madame Roland stands very far removed from the first rank of letter- 
writers. One suspects that when she was penning her anything but 
artless effusions to her friends she was thinking overmuch of the larger 
world which might one day read what she had written; and the cloven 
hoof is displayed when she solemnly warns Sophie Cannet on no account 

# Arch, des Affaires 6trang£res, 443, fo. 441. 
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to burn her letters, and declares that 4 dussent mes lettres etre vues un jour 
de tout le monde, je ne veux point dfeoher a la lumi&re les seuls monu¬ 
ments de ma faiblesse, de mes sentiments \ Moreover, she was afflicted 
with an incurable love for dissertation, and when she remarks that she 
takes pleasure 4 k ecrire et k raisonner ’, she, but very mildly, expresses 
a very real truth. A large number of her letters are no more than philo¬ 
sophical disquisitions which, whatever their intrinsic value, are decidedly 
out of place in a friendly and informal correspondence ; and the present- 
day reader will probably reflect that Sophie Cannet must have been a very 
remarkable young lady to have successfully endured such a severe trial 
of her patience. Unfortunately, moreover, the attempt to improve the 
shining hour is not always attended with success ; for a good deal of 
the thought so lavishly displayed is decidedly trite and flat, and somewhat 
of the copy-book order. To be told that life is a shadow and that self- 
knowledge is of the utmost value hardly serves to illuminate the soul; 
and it is difficult to believe that even in the eighteenth century these 
were revolutionary and epoch-making sentiments. That Madame Roland 
should often have relapsed into banality, however, is not surprising; for 
this is a fate common to those who set out to teach the world before 
they have anything to teach. 

Despite these defects, however, the letters are of sufficient value amply 
to justify their publication ; and not a little of interest is to be gleaned 
from them. M. Perroud is right in his contention that the letters, though 
they throw but scant light upon the political history of the last years 
of Louis XV’s reign, have 4 une tr&s grande importance pour 1’etude des 
id£es au xvm e si&cle ’ ; and it is upon this score that they are very well 
worthy of attention. A true child of her age, Madame Roland reflects 
its opinions clearly and accurately; and had the letters been undated it 
would have been no difficult task to assign to them their period. When 
the spectacle of peasants working in the fields suggests to her the reflection 
that only among rustics are simplicity and innocence to be found, she 
is seeing the world in an eighteenth-century mirror ; and when she affirms 
her belief in the identity of human nature, declaiming that 4 les hommes 
sont les memes partout \ she falls into the very blunder that was responsible 
for so many of the misfortunes of the benevolent despots. Nor was she 
free from the rather sickly sentimentality characteristic of her age: 
on receiving a letter from her friend she burst into tears, so overcome 
was she by its affectionate tone. But in no respect was Madame Roland 
more typical of her times than in her religious opinions. In her earlier 
letters she writes as a sincere catholic, firmly convinced of the truth of 
her religion and finding inexpressible consolation therein; but it is not 
long before the foundations give way and she becomes an adherent, more 
or less avowed, of the fashionable deism. In 1775 she mentions that, though 
she submits to the established faith, it is only because she is anxious to 
believe, and because 4 il faut prendre le plus sur parti *; but she honestly 
declares that she is unconvinced of the truth of the religion which she 
outwardly professes. A few months later she bitterly complains of the 
tedious piety of one of her relations ; and confesses that, though unwilling 
to break openly with the church, she has little claim to be regarded as 
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a believer and is only possessed of ‘ une foi provisoire ’. Many were 
treading the same road as Madame Roland ; and her soul’s progress was 
certainly no unique phenomenon of the age in which she lived. Nor 
was it only the church that had forfeited her allegiance. The French 
kingship had always been closely connected with Catholicism, and it is 
not surprising to find her avowing that though a benevolent monarch 
was an ideal ruler, ‘ si avant de paraitre au monde on m’eut donne le 
choix du gouvernement, je me serais determinee par caract&re pour une 
republique ’. When kings rule only by virtue of exceptional merit, their 
days are numbered. 

Enough has perhaps been said to show the interesting character of 
these letters by a very remarkable woman ; but it ought not to be thought 
that their only claim to attention is as an embodiment of the spirit of the 
eighteenth century. When Madame Roland forgets that she has a gospel 
to preach, she can condescend to picture the little incidents of her daily 
life, her traffic with her father’s friends, and all the trivialities which are 
often so illuminating; and she shows herself no mean craftsman. She 
can sketch a character in a few phrases, making it real and vivid; and 
her description of a baffled attempt which she made to visit her hero 
Rousseau makes one regret that she practised so little the art of narrative 
in her letters. The world would not have been poorer if she had elected 
to tell us more about herself and less about her opinions ; but had she 
made this choice she would not have been the Madame Roland that has 
come down in history. D. A. Winstanlev. 


Englands VorJierrschaft aus der Zeit der Kontinentalsperre. Yon Dr. A. 
von Peez und P. Dehn. (Leipzig : Duncker & Humblot, 1912.) 

Herr Dehn explains in an introduction that Dr. von Peez worked 
at this book during the last years of his life (he died in January 1912), 
having in view a connexion between England’s continental blockade 
of 1805-12 and her ‘ Einkreisungspolitik ’ since 1904. In his preface 
Dr. von Peez states that England has often turned to political purposes 
the maritime supremacy which she acquired by the Peace of 1815, even 
while giving it an economic appearance. In section iv, which deals 
with the growth of her maritime claims, he makes no reference to the 
4 Rule of 1756 ’, to the special circumstances which led up to the Armed 
Neutrality League of 1780, or to its virtual renunciation by Catharine II 
after securing the mastery of the Black Sea. The account of Pitt’s com¬ 
mercial treaty with France in 1786 is ascribed to the narrowest motives; 
and the resulting competition of English goods in France is pronounced 
one of the main causes of the Revolution. On p. 39 it is stated that 
democratic France detested that treaty, whereas, as is well known, the 
wine-growing districts prospered greatly under it, and desired its con¬ 
tinuance. England’s participation in the war, in 1793, is assigned solely 
to commercial motives, the usual acts of maritime war being described 
as a beginning of the system of isolating France both commercially and 
politically. Cobden’s pamphlet, 4 1793 and 1853 ’, is quoted as an 
authority. The murder of the tsar Paul is also charged, implicitly, to 
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the account of Great Britain (p. 79); and the battle of Trafalgar (which 
by a curiously modern connexion is located in Algesiras Bay) is regarded as 
he consummation of British policy, which destroyed two hostile navies, 
while allowing Austria and Russia to be overwhelmed on land. 

The beginnings of Napoleon’s continental system have often been 
traced, but they find little or no place here, the author ascribing to England 
the responsibility for each step in the commercial war, though, in point 
of fact, each of her orders in council followed some aggressive decree of 
Napoleon. There is likewise no reference to the many articles that have 
appeared in recent years relative to the reasons which led Canning to 
demand the deposit of the Danish fleet in the summer of 1807. A dis¬ 
cursive account of the wars in Spain, Austria, and Russia, as also of the 
reforms in Prussia, fills up space which might have been profitably devoted 
to a complete examination of the economic effects of the continental 
blockade both in the United Kingdom and on the Continent, especially 
in Germany. The treatment of the effects in Germany (on pp. 283-9) 
is very jejune. Dr. von Peez in fact has neglected these subjects and 
laid stress only on facts which bear out his initial thesis. He nowhere 
exactly states the colonial gains of England in 1814 and 1815, but 
conveys the impression of her boundless * Beutemacherei * and of great 
prosperity as the result of the war. He quotes (not always correctly) 
from Porter’s Progress of the Nation (section iv, ch. 4) her subsidies to 
foreign powers during the conflict, but does not notice the proofs advanced 
by that author that the policy of the orders in council was on the whole 
harmful, and that much misery followed after the peace. Indeed, 
Dr. von Peez’s whole thesis, besides being based on a partial knowledge of 
the facts, labours under the disadvantage that it disproves itself. If 
England gained so enormously by the war, why did she, in 1813 and 1814, 
grant to her allies subsidies amounting to £15,228,600 in order to assist 
them in throwing off Napoleon’s yoke ? Gneisenau, even after Waterloo, 
accused her of desiring to perpetuate his empire ; and that ought to have 
been the conclusion of Dr. von Peez if he fully believed that ‘ England den 
Kampf auf das handelspolitische, wirthschaftliche und finanzielle Gebiet 
spielte ’ (Vorwort). On p. 39 the First Coalition is dated ‘ 1797 ’. 

J. Holland Rose. 

Memoire de Marie-Caroline Reine de Naples. Edited by R. M. Johnston, 

M.A. (London : Frowde, 1912.) 

This is an annotated edition of two manuscript volumes discovered by 
Mr. Johnston in the Bibiioteca Nazionale at Naples, bearing the following 
title: ‘ De la revolution du royaume de Sicile, des ev^nements qui y ont 
servi de pretexte, et de la maniere dont la Famille Royale a 6te traitee. 
Le tout appuye sur un grand nombre de pieces justificatives. Par un 
temoin oculaire.’ There is no evidence as to how the Bibiioteca Nazionale 
came to be possessed of these volumes, but the paper is contemporary, 
though the binding is modern; and the handwriting is the secretarial 
script of the late eighteenth century and probably that of a Frenchman. 
The two volumes contain the narrative of the famous political duel between 
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Lord William Bentinck and the queen of Naples during the years 1810-13, 
together with an appendix of documents in support of the case sought 
to be made out in favour of the queen. Mr. Johnston boldly attributes 
the«uthorship to the queen herself, on the following grounds: He contends, 
first of all, that the general style of the narrative, the arrogance of its 
language, and the author’s intimate knowledge of affairs, all point to its 
being the work of a woman, and of one who must have been a person 
holding a very important position. He also relies on the fact that the 
queen, when in exile, stated that she had a manifesto ready for publication 
to the powers, defending the conduct which led to her expulsion from 
Sicily by Lord William Bentinck. He further endeavours to prove that 
the manuscript was revised and corrected by the queen herself. 

There is much to be said for the view that the work was inspired by 
the queen, and it was no doubt written by some one who was warmly 
attached to her cause and deeply in her confidence. But it is impossible 
to refrain from the conclusion that Mr. Johnston puts his case too high. 
He admits that the manuscript is not the holograph work of the queen, 
but holds that certain interlineations and corrections are in her hand¬ 
writing, and he adduces in support of this contention two facsimiles ; one 
(Facsimile A) being a page of the manuscript of the Memoire with correc¬ 
tions and interlineations, and the other (Facsimile B) a letter from the 
Portland MSS. at Welbeck Abbey. The latter is indisputably in the 
handwriting of the queen. This is not the place for minute comparisons, 
but the present writer, after carefully examining both facsimiles and also 
a contemporary letter of the queen’s which is in his possession, feels that 
he is in a position to express the view with confidence that the corrections 
and interlineations of Facsimile A are not in the handwriting of the queen. 
In any event the style of the narrative is entirely different from that 
usually employed by the queen. The Memoire is a fairly well ordered, 
grammatical, and closely reasoned resume of the events with which it 
deals. The queen was admittedly a very highly talented woman, but 
she was totally unfitted by temperament and disposition to produce 
a work of this character, and it is perfectly obvious to any one who 
is well acquainted with her extremely characteristic lack of style that the 
Memoire cannot have been composed by her. The manner in which 
the manuscript was acquired by the Biblioteca Nazionale is shrouded 
in mystery, and its origin must, under the circumstances, remain a 
matter of conjecture; but if one may be permitted to indulge in guess¬ 
work with regard to such a question, the general style of the narrative 
suggests that it may have been compiled by the Marquis de St. Clair, 
a French emigre , who was one of the companions of the queen on her 
journey into exile and her faithful henchman and trusted adviser 
during the stormy period which forms the subject-matter of the 
Memoire . 

Mr. Johnston appears to have no doubts as to the authorship of what is 
certainly an extremely interesting and valuable document, but one cannot 
help feeling that it would have been better under the circumstances 
to have published it under its proper title and to have left readers to form 
their own conclusions as to its origin. In all other respects Mr. Johnston 
VOL. XXIX.—NO. OXIV. C C 
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is to be congratulated on the discovery of this important manuscript, 
and on the extremely able and careful manner in which it has been edited 
by him. His notes are rendered particularly useful by the fact that he has 
had access to the journals of Lord William Bentinck and other papers in 
the Portland MSS. He can also claim to have solved the mystery sur¬ 
rounding Queen Caroline’s relations with Napoleon and Murat, and it 
may now be said to be definitely established that she was in correspondence 
with the French government, though this was always denied by her. So 
far as the appendix of documents is concerned, it would seem that these 
are probably only of secondary value, as the author of the Memoire was 
apparently merely transcribing the rough drafts of the documents and not 
the originals themselves. For instance, at p. 265 (document no. 139) 
there is a transcript of a letter of April 1813 from the queen to Lord 
William Bentinck, which differs in many respects from the same letter 
as given in Serieys (Histoire de Marie-Charlotte-Louise), The Memoire 
is, however, a very valuable contribution to our knowledge of the history 
of the British occupation of Sicily, and Mr. Johnston deserves the thanks of 
all students of that picturesque and dramatic episode in the Napoleonic 
wars for placing it at their disposal. H. C. Gutteridge. 


Leipzig , 1813 . Von Dr. Julius von Pflugk-Harttung. (Gotha: 

F. A. Perthes, 1913.) 

This is a collection of unpublished military documents bearing on the cam¬ 
paign of 1813, from Liitzen to Leipzig. There has been a certain amount 
of writing of late on the general history of this eventful summer and autumn, 
but books like Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung’s Befreiungskrieg and General 
Friedrich’s Feldzug von 1813 are of a different kind from this volume : they 
are military narratives of the normal sort, with no great space available for 
the printing of the original contemporary material from which they have been 
built up. Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung earns our gratitude by supplementing 
his large history of the War of Liberation with this selection of illustrative 
letters and dispatches from the archives of the Prussian General Staff, of 
the Berlin Record Office, and of the British Foreign Office. All the more 
important engagements are represented by the original reports of the 
officers commanding on the side of the allies ; there are plenty of Austrian 
and Russian documents to help out the Prussian sources, which form the 
main part of the book ; and the dispatches of Lord Cathcart and Charles 
Stewart give the information on which the British cabinet had from 
time to time to base its policy in dealing with the allies. In addition 
to the dispatches which describe the crucial battles of the campaign, we 
have a number of documents dealing with facts of secondary importance, 
which are useful as giving the spirit of the times. Details as to the efforts 
of the Prussian people, the organization of the Landwehr, the management 
of food-supply, finance, and armament, are set forth in selected letters 
from minor official personages. Many of these are invaluable as giving 
the impressions of the day, which have been forgotten because they were 
not verified by the actual progress of events. The story of a campaign 
too often gets written from the point of view of the historian, who has 
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a knowledge of what is coming, not of that of the contemporary actor, 
to whom the future is still dark. With the great fact of Leipzig before us, 
we find it hard to recall the doubt and depression which preceded it, 
especially at the moment when the unexpected defeat of Dresden seemed 
to prove to the allies that not even the Austrian intervention had made 
them strong enough to overwhelm Napoleon by force of numbers, as they 
had reasonably calculated upon doing at the moment of the rupture of 
the armistice of Plaswitz. Certainly Schwarzenberg was a most dishearten¬ 
ing commander-in-chief, entirely wanting in the power of personal domina¬ 
tion which the general of an army composed of so many heterogeneous 
elements required. Yet to secure the active co-operation of Austria 
it was perhaps necessary to allow one of her generals the place of 
honour. He might have done worse—but assuredly he might have 
done better. 

In contrast to him we may note the wonderful driving power of Bliicher, 
whose frequent dispatches make some of the most interesting material 
in this volume. They are sometimes extraordinary specimens of French 
composition, and even his German was eccentric and not too literary. 
But all through we can trace the self-confidence, the tireless energy, 
and the splendid hopefulness which made him such an invaluable leader 
for a newly-raised and inexperienced army. He was far from being the 
mere headstrong hussar who is sometimes exhibited to us by historians— 
there was plenty of mother-wit in him, and he knew how to hold back on 
occasion, though his love was for instant action and the assumption of 
the offensive at the first propitious moment. 

Among the wealth of documents printed in this volume, English 
readers will note with interest the dispatch of Major-General James Lyon 
on the battle of Gohrde, the only fight on German soil in which a British 
battalion (the 2/73rd) took part during the Leipzig campaign. Why 
has not this obscure, but very creditable, victory been commemorated on 
the colours of the second battalion of the Royal Highlanders ? There 
is also a slight mention of the British rocket-battery under Captain 
Bogue, which actually served at Leipzig and displayed the efficacy of 
Congreve’s invention under the eyes of the crown prince of Sweden (p. 249). 
We could have wished that they had been attached to Blucher or some 
other more inspiring chief than the self-seeking Bernadotte. 

C. Oman. 


England since Waterloo . By J. A. R. Marriott. (London: Methuen, 
1913.) 

Historical methods are apt to reflect the current tendencies of public 
opinion. During Queen Victoria’s reign parliament as the centre of 
historical interest in England gave way to democracy, and democracy in 
its turn was displaced by imperialism. Contemporaneously, Hallam’s idea 
of English history was succeeded by John Richard Green’s, and Green’s 
by Seeley’s. To day we have supplanted literary enthusiasm by scientific 
criticism, and in the volume before us the nineteenth century is portrayed 
without a touch of fancy, and with all the austere impartiality of modern 
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scholarship. It must be admitted at once that much has been sacrificed 
in the change. Mr. Marriott's book is heavy reading. It is impersonal to 
the verge of baldness; it does not take long views or broad views; it 
essays very little characterization. It would, however, be churlish not to 
recognize at the same time that 1England since Waterloo is a model of 
accurate learning and investigation, eminently sane and fair, well written 
and comprehensive. It is extraordinarily free from political bias, and in 
at least one conspicuous instance does more than justice to men to whose 
views the author is politically opposed. The book will be valued as a 
work of reference, and for its useful maps and bibliographies. It owes 
much to Mr. Marriott's thorough knowledge of constitutional law and 
practice, and its presentation of parliamentary history more than holds 
its own when compared with similar books in other recently published 
series. 

No review of a volume of this type should dogmatize on questions of 
method. It is too early to lay down definite canons as to the proper pro¬ 
portion borne by different elements in English development to one another, 
in respect of an age so near our own. We venture, however, to doubt 
the inference which a reader would certainly draw from Mr. Marriott’s 
book, that English history turned in the last century almost exclusively 
upon the deliberations of parliament. Such dominating factors as the 
growth of wealth, the expansion of trade, the peopling of our colonies, 
the drift from country to town, are not adequately reflected in the rise 
and fall of ministries or in the statutes and debates of the legislature. 
Moreover, though it is, of course, extraordinarily difficult to gauge the 
true bearing of the different incidents in the evolution of England towards 
her ultimate ends and purposes, we think that Mr. Marriott’s estimate 
of the relative importance of events is sometimes at fault. For instance, 
the Boer war was a greater event than the Crimean. It marked the 
climax of a real wave in British thought and feeling that had been steadily 
rising since 1874, and was a signal landmark between the imperialism 
of the last phase in Queen Victoria’s reign and the socialistic reaction 
of our own times. It stands for much in the annals of Greater Britain. 
It effected a revolution in our military system and in the standards of 
our military training. The Crimean war had no such lasting importance. 
Internationally and politically, its effects were either secondary or tran¬ 
sient. It disclosed the incompetence of our army administration, but 
it left it incompetent. Yet it fills 34 pages in Mr. Marriott’s book, as 
compared with two lines devoted to the South African war. 

The necessities imposed upon a writer of a volume in a series involve in 
this case the exclusion of the various social, literary, and scientific interests 
that in actual fact played a large part in moulding the England described 
in these pages. The writer also conceives that they rule out partiality 
for what is vivid, and those bigger generalizations, that are the delight 
of politicians and the despair of the erudite. He may be right. Coke 
lays down that ‘ the most learned doubteth most'. So we are given as 
much information about Lord John Russell as about Disraeli; a great 
deal about colonial constitutions and nothing about the imperial sentiment. 

Gerald B. Hertz. 
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Le Chartisme (1830-45). By Edouard Dolleans. 2 vols. (Paris: 

Floury, 1913.) 

M. Doll£ans’ book contains a full and valuable 4 parliamentary * history 
of the Chartist movement, the accounts of the various conventions and 
of the party struggles connected with them being specially useful, if at 
times almost too detailed. Also it throws light, some of which is fresh, on 
the history of Chartist thought. The account of the doctrinal system of 
‘ Bronterre * O’Brien in vol. i, which seems to be based on a thorough study 
of bis journalistic and other writings, is of great value. Once more we 
are made to realize the extent to which the ideas and the very phrases 
of Karl Marx were commonplaces of English democratic socialist writing 
in the thirties—capital is ‘ accumulated labour ’, 4 crystallized wealth ’ (i. 86) 
to Bronterre; the Northern Star , in 1839, elaborates the notion of the 
‘ reserve army ’ of labour which the capitalist uses to keep wages down 
(i. 190); even ‘ surplus value ’ is a current term of O’Brien’s (i. 115). 
Marx’s debt is not a discovery, but its extent is excellently illustrated. 
So also is the part played by the notion of a general strike in Chartist 
preaching, if not in Chartist practice. Another useful feature of the 
book is the very full narrative of the career of Feargus O’Connor and 
the thorough use made of the Northern Star, the Poor Man's Guardian , 
and other Chartist or semi-Chartist journals. One may be permitted 
to doubt whether Feargus was so consistently calculating as M. Dolleans 
maintains, but there can be no question that his character is on the whole 
justly analysed. 

The great defect of the book is the complete absence of foot-notes or 
bibliography. The extensive quotations from newspapers and pamphlets, 
together with those from Cooper’s Autobiography, Lovett’s autobiographical 
writings, Prentice’s History of the League and some others, might be 
verified, though page references are never given. But the general narrative 
is not 4 documented ’ at all. A great many episodes and personal details 
are taken from Gammage’s History of the Chartist Movement, a book 
whose full title is not given anywhere. It is first introduced (i. 60) with 
a 4 nous dit Gammage ’, but the quotations or paraphrases from the old 
Chartist’s rather prosy story are by no means always acknowledged. 
One would not expect acknowledgement in every case, but one would 
expect it after the long extract from one of J. R. Stephens’s sermons 
(i. 171-2) which comes straight from Gammage (2nd edition, p. 68), and 
after some other speeches of the same leader which seem to come from 
Gammage (e.g. i. 269 ; Gammage, pp. 96-7). If M. Dolleans has in these 
cases used original sources, and obviously he does use them, he has himself 
to thank should such loose methods excite suspicion. The fact that about 
half his illustrations are to be found in Gammage is not reassuring : they 
are not acknowledged. On the other hand, some of his descriptions of 
individuals—e.g. the two Chartist doctors, Taylor and McDonull (i. 224-5) 
—would gain in authority if he had mentioned that they came from 
Gammage, their comrade. 

The main interest of the Chartist movement lies not in its personalities, 
still less in its internal dissensions, but in its economic environment. In 
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places M. Dolleans’ discussions of the environment are definitely successful. 
Some admirably-chosen extracts illustrate the relation between Chartism 
and the tragedy of the hand-loom weavers. The trade depression of the 
late thirties and the crisis of 1847 are skilfully adjusted to the political 
narrative. I do not fell sure, however, that a reader not already acquainted 
with the situation would realize exactly why the Poor Law Amendment 
Act was so desperately unpopular among the wage-earners of the towns ; 
for there is no satisfactory account of the working of the unreformed law. 
The paragraphs relating to the enclosure movement (i. 93-5), in explanation 
of Bronterre O’Brien’s policy of land nationalization, are loose and in¬ 
accurate ; and the hostility of the wage-earners to the factory system 
properly so called is not adequately analysed. Of minor defects there are 
few. English names are correctly printed with very few exceptions. 
Chadwich (i. 46) and Het-herrington (i. 63) are among the exceptions. 
Although familiar with the accent of Leeds, I do not understand the foot¬ 
note—one of the two or three in the whole work—on ii. 343, 4 Mosley 
se pronon^ait k Leeds comme Mozeley J. H. Clapham. 


Eduard von Bombard ; ein Lebens - und Charakterbild. Verfasst von Ernst 
von Bomhard. (Munich : Oldenbourg, 1913.) 

This pious and unpretentious monograph treats of the life of a distin¬ 
guished Bavarian jurist and statesman, who, after holding high legal office 
in the westernmost division of the kingdom, and serving on the commission 
which sat at Hanover from 1862 for the elaboration of a system of civil 
procedure for the whole of Germany, was in 1864 appointed minister of 
justice in the government of which, soon afterwards, his friend of early 
days, von der Pfordten, became the leading member. Of the professional 
career of Bomhard (into the diverting question of the origin of whose name 
we must not enter) it will suffice to say that some of its chief activities 
signally illustrate the influence upon the reform of judicial procedure in 
Bavaria, as well as elsewhere in Germany, of principles and methods of 
French origin. Bomhard was an earnest as well as clear-headed legal 
reformer; but in this, as in other respects, his caution grew with the 
responsibilities of advancing years. In an appendix to the present publica¬ 
tion are printed his pleas against the immediate abolition of the punish¬ 
ment of death proposed in the Bavarian chamber in 1867 ; and in a letter 
of later date he is found protesting, with some force, against the undue 
influence allowed in modern days to political considerations in the drafting 
of technical laws. Of wider interest, though of less intrinsic importance, 
is the political side of his own experiences. His ministerial appointment 
coincided with the accession of the unhappy King Lewis II, of whom and his 
perplexities, political and personal (the latter including his brief marriage 
engagement), we have here an interesting and, indeed, touching picture. 
Von der Pfordten’s ministry unanimously demanded of the king the 
removal of Richard Wagner; and Lewis had learnt enough from the 
events which, a quarter of a century earlier, had driven his grandfather 
from the throne (by the way, Lewis I appears unexpectedly in these pages 
to applaud Bomhard’s fidelity to his sovereign) to make him yield to the 
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pressure thus applied. To his minister of justice, at least, he bore no 
grudge, and resolutely upheld him when, almost alone among von der 
Pfordten’s recent colleagues, he remained in office under Hohenlohe, 
between whom and Bomhard (as it appears from his son’s narrative) 
no love was lost. At last Bomhard, who was very generally regarded as 
a reactionary, was allowed by the king to resign, after the minister had very 
wisely pointed out that it was only in the case of greater men than himself 
that it was worth a prince’s while to uphold an unpopular servant. He 
afterwards declined to re-enter the king’s service either as cabinet-secretary 
or as minister of public worship. His own political views were throughout 
moderate. He had not despaired of the progress of the German cause 
even after 1849 ; but, before the war of 1866, he came to the conclusion 
that an honest government must side with Austria against Prussia, as 
against the power which had ‘ violated the law and employed force against 
its own people, against Schleswig-Holstein, against Hanover, Electoral 
Hesse and Nassau, and which was calling in a foreign Power [Italy] to aid 
her against other Germans’. But, after the catastrophe, he protested 
strongly, both in the council of ministers and to King Lewis in person, 
against an appeal for French assistance, and it was hard for him to find 
himself publicly accused of being one of the few ministers who had advised 
so unpatriotic a course. A. W. Wabd. 
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Short Notices 

The third volume of Professor Giuseppe Mazzarella’s Studi di Etndogia 
Giuridica (Catania : Coco, 1913) is occupied with an ethnological analysis 
of ancient Indian law, in accordance with principles which are discussed 
at some length in an introduction, and were applied in the second volume 
to the analysis of Indian legal procedure. In the present instalment, the 
* stratigraphical * theories of the author find less scope, for in the main he 
confines himself to the phenomena of old Indian society in its epoca 
Naradiana , the last of his six ‘ strata \ He discusses the social forms, 
the systems of relationships and matrimony, the exercise of authority 
within the family, and the tenure of property; and apparently there is 
more to come. A note after p. 465 warns us that the author’s views 
underwent material development in the course of his studies, and that 
his earlier chapters must be read in the light of an appendix, which is 
unfortunately reserved for the next volume. J. L. M. 

Professor M. Besnier has endeavoured to meet a want felt by many 
students by the publication of his Lexique de Geographic ancienne (Paris : 
Klincksieck, 1914), and-not without success, for a vast amount of informa¬ 
tion is here given in a small compass, and the collection of references to 
ancient authorities and modern works on epigraphy and numismatics must 
have cost the author much labour. It is, however, to be regretted that 
M. Besnier should have based his selection of names on the Atlas Antiquus 
published by Perthes—even to the extent of treating Thamugadi under 
the heading Lambaesis—since this leads to some unfortunate omissions. 
English scholars, for example, will regret the absence of Corinium, Cor- 
stopitum, and Borcovicus; and in the Greek world there are names 
such as Acraephnion and Chaleion, well known to epigraphists, for which 
we look in vain. In other respects, the book may be warmly recommended 
to students. H. S. J. 

Professor F. Haverfield’s Ancient Town-Planning (Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1913) is an enlargement of a paper read before the university 
of London as the Creighton Lecture for 1910. Although its subject 
has received much fragmentary treatment in magazine articles, public 
lectures, and so forth, there is no work in existence which makes a 
scientific attempt to arrange and set out the knowledge already gained 
from literature, excavation, and research. This is the want which Professor 
Haverfield has undertaken to satisfy in the present book. Beginning with 
a chapter of preliminary remarks, he takes us through all that is known 
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or conjectured about Greek, Italian, and Roman provincial town-planning. 
In a way, it all comes to nothing more than the remark that in general 
the ancients first built their towns on no plan at all, and afterwards adopted 
the rectangular scheme. Hence it is not surprising that writers and lecturers 
on this subject merely succeed in wearying their readers and hearers; 
and the fact that Professor Haverfield’s readers escape the usual fate is 
a remarkable testimony to his power of vivifying knowledge as he imparts 
it. Where he is forced to fall back upon conjecture, we feel that his guesses 
are based upon a solid foundation of scholarship both wide and accurate, 
and that we may very well be content to adopt them as working hypotheses 
in no way likely to lead us far wrong. The book is lavishly supplied with 
plans and illustrations; there is a very interesting appendix on town- 
planning in China ; and a chapter on Roman building-laws, which proves 
the significant fact that in general no definite laws were framed at all. 

W. A. G. 

It cannot be said that Mr. R. Van Deman Magoffin's essay on The 
Quinquennales (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1913) throws very 
much fresh light upon the institution of which it treats. It seems clear 
enough that quinquennalis was a term applied to the duoviri (or other 
chief magistrates) in Roman towns holding office in the year when the 
census was taken; and that as this office was the highest which a munici¬ 
pality could bestow, it was frequently conferred on the wealthy patroni 
of the community or even on members of the imperial family (who, no 
doubt, exercised its functions by deputy) with an eye to substantial favours 
in return for the honour. If these facts are borne in mind, several of the 
difficulties which beset Mr. Magoffin will disappear; and we cannot 
understand why he thinks that municipal offices are referred to in the 
Lex de imperio Vespasiani. The statistics collected at the close of the 
dissertation concern (in part) trivial matters, such as the abbreviations 
used in inscriptions, and are not of much value. H. S. J. 

Mr. Edwyn Bevan’s Stoics and Sceptics (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 
1913) lies outside the scope of this Review, being a work entirely philo¬ 
sophical. We may nevertheless be permitted to thank the author for 
the pleasure and benefit derived from a perusal of its inspiring pages. It 
contains four chapters, of which the first two deal with Zeno and the Stoa, 
the third with Posidonius, and the fourth with the Sceptics; and it was 
originally given to the world in the form of lectures delivered in Oxford 
during Hilary term last year. W. A. G. 

The twelfth volume of the well-known series Codices e Valicanis selecti 
phototypice expressi iussu Pii PP. X consilio et opera curatorum Byhlio- 
thecae Vaticanae comes to us from the pen of the eminent liturgiologist, 
the Rev. H. M. Bannister, under the title, Monumenii Valicani di Paleo - 
grafia musicale latina (Leipzig : Harrassowitz, 1913). This magnificent 
work consists of two parts, a volume of facsimiles and a volume of intro¬ 
ductory matter and description. As the author himself states, the object 
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of the work is neither to put forth any special theory on the origin and 
interpretation of neums, with respect to their rhythm and metrical value, 
nor to propose a system for the execution of the Gregorian chant; but 
merely to supply a palaeographical treatment of the great musical treasures 
preserved in the Vatican library, in order to throw the utmost possible 
light upon the history and development of neums, and show the changes 
of form they underwent in different countries and at different times. 
The author has undoubtedly succeeded in his aim of exhausting the 
material furnished by the Vatican library; but he proposed to himself 
a greater task, namely, the discovery of a new and hitherto untried criterion 
for determining the date and origin of Latin manuscripts. To what extent 
he has been successful in this only experts in this special field can pro¬ 
nounce, but it is clear that if the forms of neums are found to be a trust¬ 
worthy test, then the future palaeographer, to be fully equipped for 
his task, will have to devote serious attention to the palaeography of 
neums. One of the great merits of the work is that it presents for the first 
time a rigorously scientific and consistent nomenclature, and furnishes 
tables of neums reproduced with absolute accuracy. The work is a master¬ 
piece of clear arrangement and lucid exposition. The manuscripts are so 
well and carefully described, with full discussion of their date and origin, 
that this part of the work, supplemented by the excellent indexes, furnishes 
a store-house of information, worth more to the student than many 
palaeographical treatises. Few people approach this difficult field of 
Latin musical notation with Mr. Bannister’s extensive knowledge of 
liturgy and acquaintance with the manuscript material, and still fewer 
have the patience for taking infinite pains with details, which, trifling as 
they seem, are often the only means of solving knotty problems. The 
monumental compass of the work may be seen from the fact that the 
132 plates, furnishing 211 separate facsimiles, are taken from no less 
than 206 manuscripts. All but four are Vatican manuscripts, the British 
Museum (plates 25, 26, 42 b) and the Bodleian (plate 42 a) supplying 
two Spanish and two English examples. The collotype reproductions are 
excellently done, the printing and the paper beautiful. Altogether 
Mr. Bannister is to be congratulated on the completion of a stupendous 
task, the fruit of many years of devoted labour. E. A. L. 


Professor Friedrich Kurze’s conclusions as to the composition of the 
Carolingian Annals have not, it is known, received at all universal accep¬ 
tance, though a foreigner may find it difficult to understand the heat 
which has been introduced into the discussion of a purely critical problem, 
and it may be regretted that Dr. Kurze should have embodied what must 
stand at present as provisional hypotheses into editions of the Annates 
Regni Francorum and the Annates Fuldenses which claim the character of 
standard texts. Nevertheless, whatever his view of the questions in debate 
may be, the student will be glad to read a clear and indeed a very interesting 
restatement of Dr. Kurze’s results, which had previously been scattered 
through a number of articles in periodical publications. This has been 
done by Dr. Kurze in a tract entitled Die Karolingischen Annalen bis zum 
Tode Einhards (Berlin : Pormetter, 1913). L. 
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When the abbot and monks of Solesmes were forced to leave France 
in 1903, they found a home in the Isle of Wight, and their new monastery 
has been built on land formerly owned by the Cistercian house of Quarr. 
The Abbot’s Commentaire sur la Rkgle de Saint Benott (Paris: Plon, 1913) 
is primarily a spiritual discourse written for all who belong to the family 
of St. Benedict. The abbot had no choice but to print the commonplace 
version of the rule, known as the Textus Receptus, which had been formed 
by the ninth century or even earlier, and is in use in the Benedictine 
congregation of France of which Solesmes has been the mother-house since 
1837. However, he is fully acquainted with the researches of Dr. Traube 
and Dr. Plenkers and with the modern texts issued by Dom Schmidt, 
Dom Morin, and Dom Butler. He has studied the sources of the rule, 
later customaries, and the long series of commentaries beginning with 
that of Paul the Deacon. In this present commentary he has included the 
results of his researches with very full references, and these are a valuable 
contribution to the historical interpretation of the rule. His exposition 
of the chapters concerning the order of divine service is of special interest. 

R. G. 

The student of medieval history to whom a detailed knowledge of the 
Viking age is not essential, but for whom some idea of its general out¬ 
lines might be useful, may with advantage take up Professor A. Mawer’s 
short account of the subject in The Vikings (Cambridge Manuals, no. 60. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1913). The chief results of the studies 
which historians and antiquaries have made of this period are here sum¬ 
marized in a clear and interesting manner, and both the causes and results 
of the movement are plainly set forth. It is perhaps natural that the 
British Islands should occupy the foremost place in Professor Mawer’s 
work, but the doings of the Vikings in other parts of Europe are not 
overlooked, and the wide range of their activities is clearly recognized. 
The treatment of Old Norse names is not quite uniform throughout, and 
some small points would bear revision, but as a concise presentation of 
the subject the little book may be used with confidence, and the biblio¬ 
graphy at the end will direct the seeker after further knowledge. 

W. A. C. 


Dr. Walther Gerlach’s pamphlet on Die Entstehungszeit der Stadt- 
befestigungen in Deutschland (Leipziger Historische Abhandlungen , no. 34. 
Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 1913) undertakes to upset the well-known 
theory of Siegfried Rietschel, who, like Mr. Round and Mrs. Armitage in 
England, dated the first post-Roman town fortifications in Germany as 
late as the high tide of feudalism, i. e. the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
The transition from open dwelling in Germany (and even more so in France), 
both to single castles held by military garrisons and to fortified centres of 
civic life, is by a careful analysis of the sources and plans of towns carried 
back as far as to the time of the Norman and Hungarian invasions of the 
empire. Particularly, the forced restriction given by Rietschel to the term 
dvitas before the middle of the twelfth century is shown to be unfounded: 
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earlier as well as afterwards it served to denote a fortified settlement 
as well as a detached fortification. Considering the coherent testimony 
of their slow development, the late mention of fortifications cannot, 
Dr. Gerlach thinks, by itself be taken to argue e silentio against their 
previous existence. C. B. 

Professor L. M. Larson’s Canute the Great and the Rise of Danish 
Imperialism during the Viking Age (New York: Putnam, 1912) is 
welcome as an addition to the short list of modem books which deal 
with the political history of England before the Norman Conquest. 
The value of the book is hardly affected by the question whether it is 
well to speak of imperialism in connexion with the rule of an eleventh- 
century king, and Professor Larson himself remarks that ‘ any definite 
imperial policy Canute seems never to have developed ’ (p. 259). The 
eleventh century in England is unintelligible without frequent reference to 
Scandinavian evidence, and in no other book is the information derived 
from this quarter so conveniently set before the student. Professor 
Larson has wisely avoided anachronism in his illustrations, and his pictures 
of northern jnonuments materially assist the comprehension of the period ; 
but the coins of the reign deserve better reproduction, and in view of their 
importance, too little recognized, as indicating the chief trading centres 
of England at this time, should have received a separate discussion. The 
narrative is supplemented by a copious bibliography and by frequent 
foot-notes, although there are occasional omissions in the latter. The 
reader should certainly have been directed explicitly to the lives of earls 
Eilaf and Eric contained in the notes to the Crawford Charters , and refer¬ 
ence should have been made to the note in this Review in which Mr. W. H. 
Stevenson first identified the site of the battle of Ringmere (ante, xi. 301). 
There is nothing to support the suggested identification of the obscure 
Thurcytel son of Nafena, who was killed in 1016, with the well-known 
Norwegian Thurkill Nefja (pp. 82-3). It is highly improbable that the 
author of the Chronicle should have confused the personal name Nafena 
(ON. Nafni) with the epithet Nefja. That the former name was once 
employed in England is proved by the Lincolnshire place-name Navenby. 
Winchester is shown by the coins minted there to have been an important 
town in this period, but, in view of the conditions of government in the 
eleventh century, neither Winchester nor any other place can rightly be 
called the capital of England. It is unfortunate that Professor Larson 
appears to adopt Steenstrup’s suggestion that the five boroughs were 
garrison towns commanding a subject territory. ‘ If this be correct ’, 
Professor Larson writes, * we should infer that the population beyond 
the walls was largely Anglian.’ Later authorities, such as Laud MS. 642 
in the Bodleian Library, Cotton MS. Vespasian E. xviii, Harl. MS. 3640, 
and the splendid collection of Lincolnshire charters in the British Museum, 
prove beyond question that the open country in this region had received 
a very thorough Scandinavian settlement. Bjorkman’s list of northern 
personal names current in England could be indefinitely augmented from 
such sources as these. But the examination of this material lay outside 
Professor Larson’s task. F. M. S. 
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In 1875 the Arundel Society published a series of seventy-nine plates 
reproducing the Bayeux tapestry, with notes by Mr. Frank Rede Fowke. 
In 1898 the book was reprinted, with some alterations, in a smaller form; 
in this the plates were necessarily much reduced in size, but were well 
executed; and of the two appendixes, which made up about half the 
original volume, the first was wholly omitted and the second was abbre¬ 
viated and inserted at the end of the introduction. It is the latter book 
which Messrs. Bell & Sons have added to Bohn’s Antiquarian Library 
under the title of The Bayeux Tapestry, a History and Description, with the 
date 4 1913 M. 

The Angevin chronicles, Gesta Consulum Andegavorum, and the Gesta 
dominorum Ambaziensium, have been known to scholars since the seven¬ 
teenth century, first in the edition of Luc d’Achery, and since 1856 in 
Marchegay and Salmon’s Chroniques des comtes d’Anjou. These editions, 
however, are based upon an unsatisfactory study of the various manuscript 
redactions, and will henceforward be superseded by a volume published 
by MM. Louis Halphen and Rene Poupardin in the ‘ Collection de Textes 
pour servir k l’fitude et k l’Enseignement de l’Histoire *, under the 
title Chroniques des Comtes d’Anjou et des Seigneurs d'Amboise (Paris : 
Picard, 1913). A critical examination of the manuscripts was commenced 
by Mabille in an essay prefixed to the edition of Marchegay and Salmon, and 
seven years ago M. Halphen reviewed the evidence afresh in a study incor¬ 
porated in the introduction to the present edition. He showed that the 
twelfth-century MS. Lat. 6218 in the Bibliotheque Nationale contains the 
work of Thomas of Loches revised by a certain Robin. It is based upon the 
earliest form of the Gesta Consulum written by the Abbot Odo and now lost, 
and should be the basis of any critical edition. Thomas revised Abbot 
Odo’s work between 1110 and 1150. Accordingly this edition follows the MS. 
Lat. 6218, and later additions to the chronicle, made by Breton d’Amboise 
and John of Marmoutier, are collected in an appendix. M. Halphen 
suggests further that Robin was responsible for the arrangement of 
the later Gesta Dominorum Anibaziensium and of its preface, the curious 
Liber de Compositions Castri Ambaziae, which are found in the MS. 6218, 
and have always been copied and edited with the earlier chronicle. In 
this edition students will find a critical text, notes, and an introduction 
in which the editors discuss the sources and value of the respective works. 
The analysis of the relation between the Liber de Compositions and the early 
historical notes distributed from the abbey of St. Denis is particularly 
interesting (p. lv). The volume also contains new editions of the other 
writings edited by Marchegay and Salmon, viz. the life of Geoffrey 
the Fair by John of Marmoutier, the brief chronicle written by Count 
Fulk R6chin, the much-debated tract de Senescalcia Franciae and certain 
Angevin genealogies. The editors point out that the first part of the tract 
de Senescalcia was based upon a tract originally written with the sole 
object of maintaining Angevin rights in Maine and the bishopric of Le Mans. 
In conclusion, this scholarly book is a worthy companion to M. Halphen’s 
RecueU d'Annales Angevines et Venddmoises, and will be indispensable in 
all future study of the early counts of Anjou. F. M. P. 
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Dr. Nikolaus Pfeiffer’s monograph on the Dominican province of 
Hungary from its beginnings till its destruction by the Tartars ( Die 
ungarische Dominikanerordensprovinz , Zurich : Leeman, 1913), which is 
dedicated to P&re Mandonnet, the greatest living authority on medieval 
Dominican history, gives us for the first time details of the life of 
Paul of Hungary, the founder of the province, and almost conclusively 
establishes that he was prior of the convent of Bologna. He was 
sent on his mission by St. Dominic in 1221, at the same general 
chapter which also inaugurated the English province. The steps of 
his progress are recounted, and a complete list of priories is given, 
which corrects in several important details the ordinary accounts given 
by Echard, Denifle, Mortier, &c. The first work of the friars was an 
attempt to convert the Cuman Tartars, a project which had always 
attracted the missionary zeal of St. Dominic. A Dominican bishop, one 
Theodoric, was consecrated in 1227 (or 1228) by the Metropolitan of 
Gran for the Cumans, and his labours for their conversion were eminently 
successful. But suddenly the Cumans began to suspect that their Chris¬ 
tianity would imply political subjection to Hungary, and the bull of 
Gregory IX Ad Evdlendum was issued to quiet their alarm. The second 
work of the friars lay in battling with the dualism that was the popular 
doctrine of all that Near East. By the pope’s interposition, the provincial 
of the Dominicans, John the Teutonic, afterwards master-general of the 
order, was appointed in 1233 bishop of Bosnia in place of a prelate who 
was strongly suspected, not merely of sympathizing with, but of belonging 
to, the sectaries. Bishop John retired in 1236, and was succeeded (1238) 
by Ponsa, also a friar preacher. The next portion of the book relates to 
a curious account of a journey through Greater Hungary by one Friar 
Julian. Preceded by another called Otto, who went dressed as a pedlar, 
four Dominicans were dispatched by Bela III to Constantinople, and 
returned by the Black Sea and Bulgaria through Greater Hungary (then 
pagan) home. Julian alone returned in safety. Vdmb&y’s suspicion of 
the authenticity or, at least, the accuracy of the account, is discredited 
by Dr. Pfeiffer. The provinces through which Julian passed were already 
beginning to feel the pressure of the Tartar hordes moving westwards; 
and only four years after his return these fierce heathens rooted out the 
whole Dominican provinoe. The value of the book (apart from its 
corrections of earlier accounts) lies in its collection of documents 
(pp. 143-240) illustrating the history of the Dominican province of 
Hungary from official sources. The bulls, &c., deal with (a) the foundation, 
(b) the priories, (c) the crusade against heresy, (d) the mission to the 
Cumans, (e) the travels of Julian, (/) the diplomatic relations between 
the friars and kings. The last document is a forlorn appeal to the Domini¬ 
cans to preach a crusade so as to buttress-up the Latin empire of Constan¬ 
tinople, threatened alike by Nicaea and Thessalonica. Apart from one or 
two trifling misprints, the volume is exceedingly accurate. The letter of 
Friar Benedict to John the Teutonic (Mortier, Mattres Generaux , i. 377, 
Paris, 1903) foretelling the Tartar invasion might have been added; 'and 
chapters iii and iv transposed. B. J. 
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The first two parts of Diocesis Lincolniensis , Rotuli Roberti Grosseteste 
were noticed in this Review in October 1911. The work has now been 
completed by three further parts (Canterbury and York Society, parts 
xxviii, xxxii, xxxv. London, 1911-13). To the last part the editor, 
the Rev. F. N. Davis, has prefixed a brief introduction, in which he directs 
attention to some of the more prominent characteristics of the rolls. Pri¬ 
marily they are for the most part concerned with institutions to benefices, 
which are of much interest for local history, and to abbeys and priories ; 
the latter, as pointed out on the previous occasion, supplying many names 
hitherto unknown. Sometimes other matters of interest for ecclesiastical 
and social history appear, such as the provision of pensions for previous 
incumbents, or the requirement in the case of some foreigners, ‘ Anglicum 
idioma penitus ignorans,’ or who ‘linguam Anglie non novit* that a 
suitable deputy should be appointed. Apart from these latter instances 
there is little to illustrate Grosseteste’s opposition to the intrusion 
of Italian clerks. Of the bishop’s activity in the reform of monastic 
houses there is more evidence; several cases of the rejection of 
unsuitable candidates occur, though when we find that Thomas de 
Kerdinton was refused on account of bad sight, paralysis, old age, and 
ignorance, one wonders whether a candidate could have been seriously 
proposed who possessed so many obvious disqualifications. On Grosse¬ 
teste’s own career the rolls naturally throw little light; but the occurrence 
of at least one other Robert Grosseteste in the rolls warns us, as Mr. Davis 
points out, against a positive identification of the bishop with his name¬ 
sakes, who were rectors of Abbotsley and St. Margaret’s, Leicester. The 
editor has appended to his introduction a useful itinerary of the bishop’s 
movements in England. At the end of the volume is printed the solitary 
surviving roll of Grosseteste’s immediate successor, Henry de Lexington ; 
it contains only the institutions for the archdeaconry of Huntingdon. 
The editor has added some documents relating to the privileges of the 
cathedral church of Lincoln in the twelfth century from a roll preserved 
in ‘ Henry de Lexington’s box ’. The index is copious, and seems to have 
been carefully prepared, though it might have been useful to give the names 
of abbots, priors, and prioresses under their houses in all cases. 

C. L. K. 

The Calendar of the Patent Rolls of the reign of Henry III is completed 
by the publication of the volume which covers the years 1266-72 (London : 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1913). As was pointed out in a review 
of the previous volume (ante, xxvii. 597), many of the important documents 
in this series of rolls were extracted by Rymer, but it is useful to have 
these noted in their setting under Mr. Black’s careful editorship, especially, 
for example, the list of crusaders who accompanied Edward to the East 
(pp. 479 seqq.). It is quite impossible to refer to more than two or three 
other matters of interest. The last years of Henry III were not of the 
first political importance. Perhaps the most significant document is the 
notification of 16 April 1271, that the king will reserve all his revenues 
during a year for the settlement of his debts and the preparation of a crusade, 
and that the council is to have power to make ordinance touching the royal 
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household (p. 531). The French text in the Foedera is very faulty. The 
significance of the reference to a sworn council has been noticed by 
Mr. Baldwin in his recent work, The King’s Council during the Middle 
Ages (p. 36). In the earlier pages of this calendar we have several docu¬ 
ments relating to the late disturbances ; in the main they are admissions 
to the king’s peace (e. g. p. 16). The Jews are not to suffer because the 
rebels burnt their chests of chirographs (p. 13). The neutrality of the 
abbot of Waverley owing to his friendship with Earl Simon is condoned 
in 1269 (p. 346). A long arrangement should be noted for the exchange 
by Queen Eleanor of the honour of Richmond in return for John of 
Brittany’s rights in the Agenais (p. 383). It illustrates the complications 
which resulted from King Henry’s exclusion from the Agenais, previous 
to the death of Alphonse of Poitiers (cf. p. 581). There is an extraordinary 
number of commissions to one or more justices for the trial of particular 
cases; the general eyre has become not so much a judicial as a financial 
affair. The procedure by which the council, the papal legate, the treasurer, 
the prior of Westminster, and the keepers of the king’s wardrobe joined 
in the pawning of the royal jewels is interesting (p. 50). There are many 
references to the works at Westminster. The abbot brought the pavement 
before the great altar from Rome (p. 338). The calendar includes among the 
letters of inspeximus an enrolment of some letters patent of the mayor 
and commonalty of Winchester (p. 223), and two copies of letters patent 
issued by King Richard I on behalf of the burgesses of Eu (pp. 420, 431). 
The second enrolment of Richard’s letters was apparently due to a few 
verbal errors in the first. The document is dated Eu, 9 June, and must 
belong to the years 1196-8. F. M. P. 


The publication of the latest Calendar of Charter Rolls (vol. iv, 
1327-41. London : H. M. Stationery Office, 1912) and Calendar of Fine 
Rolls (vol. iv, 1327-37, 1913), have given the historian of Edward III 
two valuable sources in addition to the patent rolls, close rolls, and 
inquisitions post mortem already calendared. The text of the former, 
prepared by Mr. C. G. Crump and Mr. C. H. Jenkinson, has that 
clearness and intelligibility which only excellent editing can give, and 
which in a case where technicalities have to be both translated and 
compressed is particularly hard to attain. The editors are almost exces¬ 
sively scrupulous in giving within brackets the original word where there 
is any ambiguity. ‘ Yeoman (valletto) ’, p. 137 ; ‘ lend (mutuare) ’, 
p. 425; ‘ grant (collationem) ’, p. 269, and similar translations, hardly 
need justification. Mr. Black has compiled the indexes. Both his¬ 
torians and topographers will owe much to the index of counties, where, 
though the place-names fill seventy-two columns, only ten have defied 
identification. 

The Fine Rolls from 1327 to 1337, edited by Mr. A. E. Bland, keep up 
that more varied and copious character which they acquire with the opening 
of the fourteenth century. The historian of administration will go often 
to these pages, especially if he deals with outlying dominions. Appoint¬ 
ments of officials in Wales, Chester, Guernsey, Jersey, and Ponthieu, are 
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frequently enrolled here. The unfamiliarity of names and conditions 
in Ponthieu have put some difficulties in the editor’s way. ‘ Sheriff * and 
4 shrievalties for vicomte and vicomtes in that county, show a certain 
misunderstanding (pp. 281, 466, &c.). 6 Tristre ’ (p. 281) is Le Titre, and 
might have been indexed thus. The text is to be appreciated, and it is 
no doubt the desire for uniformity with earlier volumes which gives it 
its one defect—a certain intricacy and lack of clearness. The form 4 writ 
de intendendo ’, for example, would be an improvement upon the cumbrous 
4 order ... to be intendant ’ which frequently occurs. It has been 
adopted in other calendars, and might well be used here also. 

H. J. 

Marsiglio of Padua’s Defensor Pads has been the subject of repeated 
study for thirty or forty years past, but the work itself has never been 
printed since the seventeenth century. It was therefore a good idea of 
Professor Alexander Cartellieri, of Jena, not to anticipate the promised 
edition in the MonumerUa Germaniae , but to supply a working text of the 
first book by a facsimile of the editio princeps of 1522. The reproduction 
is very successfully done, and the work is published at a cheap price 
(Leipzig : Dyk, 1913). N. 

In his Notes on the Organization of the Mason's Craft in England 
(Proceedings of the British Academy , vol. vi. London : Milford, s.a.) —a 
paper read last year at the International Congress of Historical Studies— 
Archdeacon Cunningham has thrown an interesting light on the existence 
of masons’ lodges, their relations with their employers, and the conditions 
under which they worked, from the records of Canterbury and York. The 
preamble to the statute 3 Henry VI, cap. i, reveals the fact that masons 
were then holding something corresponding to a trade union congress which 
defeated the object of the Statute of Labourers. 0. 

The third volume of M. Henri Hauser’s Sources de VHistoire de Franee , 
XVI e Sikle (Paris : Picard, 1912), contains an excellent critical biblio¬ 
graphy of the wars of religion. It is certainly the best of the three volumes 
contributed by the learned professor of the university of Dijon, who was 
extremely well prepared by his past works on that period. The characters 
of this time are well defined in the first pages, and the general view of 
the different historical documents to be used is a good introduction to 
the several parts of the book. The critical sense of the historian is dis¬ 
played in the study and characterization as well of the 4 pamphlets ’ and 
4 plaquettes ’ as of the best-known writers such as Brantome, Monluc, Pierre 
de l’Estoile, &c.; and the number of documents which have been looked 
through by Professor Hauser is very considerable : there are 1,155 for the 
history of the wars of religion only, carefully divided into four sections— 
histoires , sources documentaires , pamphlets et plaquettes , sources etrangeres. 
Among the points dealt with, special attention should be paid to the docu¬ 
ments concerning the St. Bartholomew which constitutes the greatest part 
of section iv. It is gratifying to note that Professor Hauser has a wide 
knowledge of the English books bearing on that period and that he quotes 
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many of them ; but we cannot help thinking that he overrates the value 
of some of them, as for instance Mr. James Westfall Thompson’s Wars 
of Religion in France . L. B. 

Signor Guido Pasolini, whose Adriano VI (Rome: Loescher, „ 1913) 
lies before us, is to be congratulated on inheriting the historical instincts 
of his house. Works on Adrian VI have, with slight exceptions, been the 
product of northern writers, Burmannus, Hofler, Creighton, Pastor. 
An Italian biographer might have been expected to share the strong 
prejudices against Adrian felt by his countrymen of the sixteenth century. 
Signor Pasolini is, however, scrupulously judicial in his estimate of the 
unfortunate pope. With Vettori, the most favourable of Italian witnesses, 
he ascribes his failure in great measure to the shortness of his reign, which 
was yet more curtailed for practical purposes by the long bout of plague 
at Rome, bringing all business to a standstill. There was no time for 
his schemes of reform to develop. It is also well shown how Adrian’s 
temperament was ill-suited to deal with the Lutheran crisis and the 
need of the union of Christendom against the Turk. Though he publicly 
confessed to the diet of Nuremberg the shortcomings of the papacy, he 
was too conservative for a timely spirit of compromise, while he possessed 
none of the persuasive, propagandist force which might have pushed his 
own ideals to their fulfilment. A stranger from a nation usually unpopular, 
he found himself hampered by his isolation in an unfamiliar atmosphere, 
by his somewhat excessive economy, due indeed to his predecessor’s 
extravagance, and by the dilatory irresolution of his compatriot advisers, 
Enckevoert and Heeze. Even after the catholic revival it was felt that 
no foreigner could succeed at Rome ; how much less a Dutchman in the 
heyday of the Medicean renaissance ? It was impossible that Adrian 
should steer a safe course between Charles V and Francis I, when 
Clement VII, a pope of far greater ability and experience, suffered ship¬ 
wreck. Adrian Vi’s period has been so exhaustively treated that it would 
be difficult for a new writer to add much to the sum of our knowledge, 
but the author has made skilful use of materials already published, 
especially of Sanuto’s Diaries , and he gives some interesting excerpts 
from G. Brom’s Archivalia in Italic , a more recent work than those above 
mentioned. The illustrations are admirable, particularly the views of 
Rome reproduced from Heemskerck’s sketches (1532-6) in the Kupferatich- 
kabinett at Berlin. An appendix contains a facsimile of the last page 
of the bull of reinvestiture of Francesco Maria della Rovere in the duchy 
of Urbino. This is the only bull in existence signed by Adrian, and it 
has the peculiarity of the addition of the numeral VI to the name. 

E. A. 

The publications of the Hakluyt Society, like those of every historical 
society, vary greatly in importance. Anything duller than The War of 
Quito by Pedro de Cieza de Leon , translated and edited by Sir Clements 
R. Markham, K.C.B. (London: Hakluyt Society, 1913), it would be 
difficult to imagine. The society would do more useful work if it were to 
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re-publish some of its rare volumes which are now out of print. The 
money expended on such a volume as that before us could surely be put 
to better purpose, especially when one considers that in 1877 (not 1880) 
Jimenez (not Jimenes) de la Espada brought out an edition of the original 
text of Cieza accompanied by notes and copious appendixes. Little or 
nothing new is added in this present translation, the documents in which 
have been taken bodily from Espada’s edition with scant acknowledgement. 
The translation is fairly accurate, although no attempt has been made 
to preserve the punctuation of the original. References are given to 
documents in the Munoz Collection, the full text of which will be found 
in the original Spanish edition of Cieza. Many of the notes come from 
this same source. The ‘ Inca Document ’ of Diego Rodriguez de Figueroa 
however really gives interest to this volume, especially as no copy of the 
original Spanish text would appear to be in the British Museum. A map 
would perhaps have made the volume more intelligible. H. P. B. 


The Navy Records Society has recently brought out the third and fourth 
volumes of the Naval Tracts of Sir William Monson, the first volume of 
which, published in 1902, was noticed in vol. xx of this Review, p. 170. 
Monson’s literary works are of very uneven interest, and the historical 
value of his criticisms and observations on affairs of importance is con¬ 
siderably discounted by his frequent inaccuracies. As now reprinted with 
Mr. Oppenheim’s scholarly notes the Tracts take quite a different place 
among the authorities for the history of the navy. In many cases, notably 
in that of the Algiers expedition, Mr. Oppenheim has added a separate 
.account based on the material now available, and it is of course for the 
independent value of such explanatory notes at least as much as for the 
interest of the original that this new edition will be consulted. In the 
case of the fourth book, devoted mainly to the voyages of discovery, 
so much correction and amplification was really required that Mr. Oppen¬ 
heim has felt himself obliged, for the sake of space, to modify his plan 
of editing and has decided to leave the text practically untouched rather 
than to edit it incompletely. A few unpublished letters and papers are 
printed in the form of appendixes. G. B. T. 


The years 1650-4, with which is concerned the last instalment of the 
Calendar of the Court Minutes of the East India Company , which Miss E. B. 
Sainsbury has issued, with introduction and notes by Mr. W. Foster 
{Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1913), were from a commercial point of view 
years of gloom, dominated by the war with the Dutch. At the same 
time, the settlement of the Company’s claims against the Dutch, effected 
At the peace, presaged better things; and we find a general expectation 
that, under the imperial hand of Cromwell, the problem of the Eastern 
trade would at last find a satisfactory solution. This volume is full of 
the rival arguments of the upholders of the joint-stock and the regulation 
principles, but no decision had been arrived at by the close of the period. 
Meanwhile the position of the Company’s officers in the East was a critical 
.one, before they received from the Commonwealth the authority to enforce 
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obedience from those under their jurisdiction, and to punish offenders 
according to the law of England. The volume contains a very interesting 
account by William Methwold of the negotiations with the Portuguese 
in 1635. On the principle that a bird in the hand was worth several in the 
bush the English East India Company was well pleased to obtain £85,000 
and the restoration of the island of Pulo Run in satisfaction of claims 
which had reached nearly three million pounds. H. E. E. 

Three recent numbers of the series of Leipziger Historische Abhand- 
lungen (Leipzig : Quelle k Meyer) contain contributions to the territorial 
history of Electoral Saxony. Dr. Walther Thenius’s monograph on Die 
Anfdnge des stehenden Heerwesens in Kursachsen under Johann Georg III. 
und Johann Georg IV. (no. 31) treats fully, from the records of the Dresden 
archives, the different sides of military organization at the epoch of transi¬ 
tion from the medieval dualism of militia (Defensioner) and private 
recruiting of mercenaries to their combination in a public standing army. 
It is monographs like this which will help to control the theories put forward 
by Professor Sombart in his ingenious new book on war and capitalism. 
Unfortunately, more attention seems to have been given to the technical 
details of the service, such as charges, divisions, and pay, than to the 
economic and constitutional relations of the organism under consideration 
to state and society. So far as they are treated, chiefly in the chapters 
on ‘ Finanzielle Grundlagen * and * Unterhalt ’, the growth of the army 
budget out of the several much-disputed contributions of the members 
of the Upper Saxon Circle and the primitive equipment, quartering, and 
victualling, mostly on the spot and in kind, make it alike improbable 
that this standing army was managed on anything like a centralized and 
capitalistic scale. Indeed, the early Saxon army has always been much 
more of a home force than, e.g., the model institution of its neighbour 
Prussia. This is shown from a special side by Dr. Walther Thum's pamphlet 
on Die Rekrutierung der saehsischen Armee unler August dem StarJcen (no. 29). 
In spite of the conflicts between civil and military organization, inseparable 
from the first decisive steps towards the miles perpetuus , the German 
army of the famous king of Poland was in its overwhelming majority 
composed of natives. The percentage of foreigners even fell from thirty- 
five at the beginning of the reign to eleven at its end, whereas it averaged 
full two-thirds in the army of Frederick the Great ten years later (see 
Lehmann’s Scharnhorst , ii. 68 f.). Finally, Dr. Erich MeinePs study on 
Ilenneberg und das Haus Wettin 1554-1660 seems to illustrate the private 
and medieval element in the formation of the electoral territory itself. 
But the five-twelfths of the neighbouring county by which it was enlarged 
after endless bargaining with the last counts and the emperor were mainly 
important as a sort of strategic position against the co-heir, Ernestine 
Saxony, and never quite annexed to the rest of the Electorate, even after 
the division of revenues had, almost a century later, been replaced by 
a division of the soil. C. B. 

In New England and New France (New York: Putnam, 1913) Dr. 
James Douglas deals at some length with some contrasts and parallels. 
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in the two histories. His maimer of writing seems modelled on that of 
Parkman; but it is not uncharitable to say that he possesses neither 
the genius nor the learning of that great writer. It is disappointing to find 
the old stock criticisms of the French system in Canada, without even 
a mention of the view taken by Professor Munro in his The Seigniorial 
System in Canada and in the Introduction to the documents edited by him 
for the Champlain Society. Dr. Douglas is capable of strange slips, as 
when he writes : 4 He arrived in England while James II was still on the 
throne but fortunately . . . before the year terminated General Monk’s 
coup cFEtat and William and Mary’s accession to the throne had secured 
to England Protestant domination.’ After this one looks with some 
suspicion on the statement that 4 Lord Chancellor Hyde used his influences 
in its favour. Hon. Robert Boyle was the first governor and Clarendon’s 
was the first name on the list of incorporators.* With regard to the New 
England Confederacy, we are told that 4 negotiations between Massachu¬ 
setts, New Hampshire , Connecticut, and Plymouth began in 1638 and 
were completed in 1643 ’. Still, in spite of certain drawbacks the volume 
contains, especially in the chapters on education and the status of women, 
much interesting matter; and it is, moreover, illustrated by numerous 
admirable reproductions of prints and maps. H. E. E. 

It is difficult to find any specially novel generalizations in Mr. A. S. 
Turberville’s scholarly and most exhaustive book on The House of Lords 
in the Reign of William III (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1913), published 
as the third volume of the Oxford Historical and Literary Studies under 
the direction of Professors Firth and Raleigh. Perhaps its freshest point 
is its insistence that for many years after 1688 whigs and tories were 
evenly balanced in the house of lords. We are too apt to date the rule of 
what Disraeli called 4 the Venetian oligarchy’ from the date of the Revolu¬ 
tion itself. Mr. Turberville shows that, thanks to the lavish ennoblement 
of royal partisans since 1603, the tories actually held a majority in the 
early days of William’s reign, and that the balance turned against them 
less as the result of new creations than as the result of the steady process 
of appointing latitudinarians to the episcopal bench. He adds very 
truly that at no stage in the history of the English church have its bishops 
been less in touch with the prevailing ideas of their clergy. G. B. H. 

The Hon. Evan Charteris, in his William Augustus , Duke of Cum - 
berland (London: Arnold, 1913), has given us the results of a careful 
and critical study of the duke’s character and his early career, to the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. It was an age of coarse amusements and of 
callous insensibility to the sufferings of the lower class, and Cumberland, 
addicted to such amusements as strongly as most other young men 
of fashion, was, owing to his rank, conspicuous in his indulgence in them. 
Nor was he before his time in tenderness of heart; but he seems to have 
been good-natured and capable of kindly actions, for though he was 
a strict disciplinarian, which then implied the infliction of punishments 
of horrible brutality, he was popular with the troops under his command. 
As regards his severities after the battle of Culloden, several weighty 
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considerations are urged in extenuation of the popular condemnation of 
his proceedings, but though they relieve his memory of some reproach, 
they still leave the fact that he allowed himself, from whatever motives, to 
be the instrument of a cruel vengeance. As Forbes of Culloden is quoted 
here as testifying to his ‘ patience ’, it is scarcely fair that no notice should 
be taken of the duke’s alleged description of the lord president as ‘ that old 
woman who talked to me of humanity \ Stories of savage retaliation 
gradually reached London and were used by the tories for political ends, 
and the duke, who after his return was for a time the idol of the mob, 
became unpopular. Mr. Charteris gives a well-considered estimate of his 
military attainments. He was by no means a great general in war ; his 
intellect worked slowly, and he could neither promptly take advantage 
of an enemy’s mistakes nor repair his own; but he loved all things 
military, he was eminently courageous, he inspired his troops with 
confidence and enthusiasm, he had a good technical knowledge of his 
profession, and he showed himself possessed of a remarkable power of 
organization. He was generally unlucky in his battles, not wholly, nor 
indeed chiefly, through any fault of his own, though a great commander 
would probably have overcome difficulties which were too much for him. 
Mr. Charteris excels in describing campaigns and battles ; he writes of 
them with animation, and makes them intelligible and interesting. He 
shows good judgement in insisting on the duke’s devotion to duty ; it 
w as conspicuous throughout his career, and honourably distinguishes him 
at a time when self-interest was the guiding motive of the great majority 
of public men. A laudable desire to place the duke in his right setting 
among his contemporaries has led Mr. Charteris to write somew'hat 
too fully on social matters ; but he writes of them very pleasantly, and 
he has given us so good an account of Cumberland’s earlier years that 
I hope that we may regard this book merely as an instalment of a work to 
be completed hereafter. W. H. 

Dr. J. H. Clapham’s book on The Abbe Sieyes, an Essay in the Politics 
of the French Revolution (London : P. S. King, 1912) is a useful study 
of a public man, famous in an abstract way, yet to most readers of history 
little more than a name. Although Dr. Clapham has ranged widely for 
his materials he can hardly be said to have produced a life. For outside 
of politics there scarcely was such a man as Sieves. It is extraordinary 
that any one who played so conspicuous a part at such a crisis in the 
history of Europe should have been so dry and colourless. None cared 
for Sieyes and he cared for nobody. Dr. Clapham has accordingly 
bestowed his chief attention on his political ideas. Lord Acton thought 
highly of him as a political philosopher, and he certainly was one of the 
most independent minds in the Revolution. As Dr. Clapham shows, 
Sieyes was no mere disciple of Rousseau. ^He was not dominated by 
classical analogies. He laid no stress upon a fancied state of nature. 
He believed absolutely in representation, and condemned every direct 
exercise of sovereignty by the people. In certain other respects Sieyes 
rose above current prejudice. He was no enemy of voluntary association. 
He was not a fanatic for the so-called separation of powers. Indeed it 
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appears that he was ready to take office while yet a member of the national 
assembly. Whether he should be called a democrat in the modern sense 
is a nice question. On the one hand he rejected all hereditary authority, 
although willing, as a matter of convenience, to tolerate nominal kingship. 
He rejected alike a second chamber and the royal veto upon legislation. 
On the other hand he held that, in apportioning political power, account 
should be taken of contribution to taxes. While detesting certain classes 
of proprietors, he favoured the influence of property. He approved 
of indirect election and wished the legislature to be renewed by annual 
thirds. He held almost as strongly as Burke that members of parliament 
were senators, not delegates. ‘ We have no intention of subjecting the 
national government, nor even the tiniest municipal governments, to the 
democratic regime.’ Such a politician could not long remain a leader 
in the French Revolution. Although void of religious feeling, he displayed 
in the debates upon church property the caution of a statesman. His 
resistance to the abolition of tithe ended a popularity which had never 
been deep. Yet not long after many Parisians wished to elect him as 
* constitutional ’ archbishop of Paris. By the way, we are surprised that 
so careful a writer as Dr. Clapham can translate 4 cur6 ’ by 4 curate *, 
and 4 vicaire ’ by * vicar ’. Surely he must know that 4 cure ’ is the 
equivalent of 4 parson ’ and 4 vicaire ’ the equivalent of 4 curate 

F. C. M. 

M. Louis Barthou’s volume on Mirabeau , of which an English trans¬ 
lation has appeared (London: Heinemann, 1913), cannot be regarded 
as a work of profound research, although he does quote once or twice from 
unpublished letters. Nor can it be said to modify appreciably our general 
estimate of the man and his work. It is, however, a complete survey of 
Mirabeau’s career, written in a temper at once candid and critical. It is 
also valuable as coming from an author who has himself had experience 
of public life and of great affairs. M. Barthou is usually accurate, although 
we may cavil at a detail here and there, as when he terms the Count de la 
Marck an 4 Austrian ’ nobleman. The translation has been badly executed 
4 In 1660 . . . Louis XV ’ is doubtless a mere printer’s mistake. But the 
phrase 4 freedom to navigate the Escaut * suggests that the translator has 
never heard of the closing of the Scheldt. 4 He rose to heaven from the dust * 
is by no means the equivalent of 4 il lan 5 a de la poussi&re vers le ciel*. 4 Went 
the round of the ports ’ makes no sense as applied to the inland city of 
Aix. 4 Umbrageous virtue ’ is not English. 4 Settle down to beer and 
skittles ’ and 4 extricate her from her quandary ’ are phrases fit only for 
a halfpenny newspaper. 4 What a woman and a child can do in an exodus 
on horseback ’ misses perfectly the spirit of Mirabeau’s words. 

F. C. M. 

In La Diplomatic de la Gironde; Jacques Pierre Biissot (Paris: 
Hachette, 1912) M. H.-A. Goetz-Bernstein deals with a subject which 
stood in need of complete treatment. The critical edition of Brissot’s 
Memoires issued by M. C. Perroud in 1911, of which, however, M. Goetz- 
Bernstein could make but little use, provided a surer basis for the personal 
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part of the present narrative ; and the many monographs brought out since 
the time of Sorel justified the hope that some defects in his account might 
now be made good. But the English sources, of which Sorel availed 
himself little, figure only slightly in the present narrative. There is no 
reference to Dr. Clapham’s monograph, The Causes of the War of 1792. 
Allusions to the policy of Pitt are taken either from Dr. Salomon’s 
work (which ends with January 1793) or from Macaulay’s sketch, or 
from Guizot’s translation of Stanhope’s Life of Pitt . The British 
archives have not been searched, neither have the valuable Dropmore 
Papers (vols. ii and iii), nor Sir R. M. Keith’s Memoirs , nor the parts 
of Burke’s Correspondence relating to the emigres, been used. Hence we 
find a reference (p. 99) to Pitt’s aversion from the Revolution, though the 
facts afterwards related respecting Talleyrand’s first mission to London 
modify that pronouncement. It is also inexact to describe (p. 108) 
that mission as 1 un insucces ’, for it answered the more measured 
expectations of its authors. On the other hand, M. Goetz-Bernstein has 
madQ full use of French and German works, pamphlets, and newspapers. 
He has rightly given prominence to the debates in the Jacobin Club. 
In regard to the policy of the court of Berlin there is more information 
here than is to be found in Sorel. But it cannot be said that the present 
volume at any one point materially modifies the judgements previously 
formed respecting the policy of the Gironde. There are in the appendix 
four new dispatches between Delessart, foreign minister at Paris, and 
Noailles, French ambassador at Vienna, in January-February 1792. 
The volume ends with the condemnation to death of the Brissotins, in the 
autumn of 1793, on the charge of lightly declaring war against Austria, 
a charge which M. Goetz-Bernstein has now fully substantiated. There 
is an adequate index ; and the references to sources are detailed and 
exact. P. 

The twenty-second volume of M. F. A. Aulard’s Recueil des Actes du 
Comite de Salut Public avec la Correspondence officieUe des Representants en 
Mission (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1912) covers the period from 
12 April (22 germinal) to 9 May 1795 (20 Aortal III). The volume opens, 
therefore, after the insurrection of 12 germinal and the conclusion of the 
treaty of Bale, and closes before the insurrection of 1 prairial and the 
conclusion of the treaty with Holland. Though the minutes of the com¬ 
mittee range in interest from the terms of the ultimatum to Holland to 
the expulsion of a pupil from the school of aerostatics for incurable 
somnambulism, the principal value of this volume lies in the correspon¬ 
dence with the representants en mission . M. Aulard’s monumental work 
might be criticized on the ground that in 826 pages of documents, covering 
a period of twenty-eight comparatively uneventful days, many must have 
been included of little interest even to the specialist, but no other method 
could have given a picture so complete and so convincing of the total 
bankruptcy of the government. The problem of provisioning Paris had 
vexed every government since 1789, but now in the provinces the distress 
was even more acute, notably at Amiens, where three women committed 
suicide rather than face starvation. The difficulty of buying corn was still 
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further increased on the frontiers by the appalling depreciation of the 
assignat, and in Vendee, where only the royal coinage was accepted. During 
this period, indeed, Stoffiet came to terms and the Vendee was pacified, but 
the settlement of la Mabilais only encouraged the Chouans to further 
efforts, especially in the neighbourhood of Lorient and Vannes. The 
tricolour cockade was discredited, royalism openly discussed, and at Lyons, 
the mob, getting out of hand, massacred the terrorists in the prisons. 
Even the dockyards and armouries were idle, and every industry claimed 
subsidies from a penniless government. The army was in no better case. 
The men were ill-nourished, barefoot, and ragged. Desertions occurred 
daily. The cavalry and artillery were short of 25,000 horses, and such 
as they had at Avignon and Tarascon were diseased and unfit for 
work, owing to lack of forage. The troops were quite insufficient 
for guarding the frontiers and quelling disturbance at home. To 
Sieyes the solution of every problem seemed to lie in a speedy peace 
with Holland, glorious to France through concession of territory, 
and remunerative through a large war indemnity to be paid in Dutch 
currency. The most important and perhaps the most interesting part 
of the volume is the correspondence between him and the agents of the 
republic in Holland, prior to his departure with Reubell to complete the 
negotiations. Though as a result of the representations of these agents 
the claim to Zealand was abandoned, the instructions definitely laid down 
that if the estates did not at once accept the oppressive terms offered them, 
the country would have to submit to a forced indemnity and a military 
occupation. The present volume gives no information after Sieyes’ arrival 
at the Hague ; indeed, it is by no means clear when he and Reubell actually 
arrived, for they are represented as being present on 4 May at the committee 
and signing the minutes, and on the same day as writing from the Hague 
to announce their arrival ‘avant-hier’, a discrepancy which M. Aulard does 
not attempt to explain. The thanks of all students are due to M. Aulard 
for making this great storehouse of information so easily accessible. 

M. A. P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Picard of the historical section of the French 
general staff has rendered a considerable service to the military student 
by his classification of the Preceptes et Jugements de Napoleon (Paris: 
Berger-Levrault, 1913) under separate heads in alphabetical order, enabling 
the student to find at once ready to his hand a summary of the emperor’s 
views on almost every subject connected with war, whilst for those who seek 
fuller information copious references are given in the foot-notes. The work 
is divided into three sections. The first deals with the art of war in all its 
branches. Not a point of importance is omitted, down to the soldier’s 
dress and the engineer’s tools. This section contains one hundred and 
sixty-five heads and forms nearly half the whole book. Several pages 
are devoted to naval warfare: Napoleon had at last to admit that 
‘the maxim that “ the trident of Neptune is the sceptre of the world” 
is true to-day \ The second section, some forty pages, deals very briefly 
with the campaigns, first of Julius Caesar, then of Turenne and Frederick 
the Great, finally, at somewhat greater length, with the wars of the French 
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Revolution and Empire. The most interesting pages are those which 
treat of the Waterloo campaign, if only for the variety of excuses which 
Napoleon makes for his defeat, e. g. if he had had Suchet in place of Grouchy, 
or if Soult had shown better judgement in his selection of staff-officers. 
This latter excuse is hardly consistent with the criticism elsewhere 
expressed, that Soult was better qualified to act as chief of the staff than 
as commander of an army. Probably the third section dealing with 
4 men ’ will prove of the most general interest. Over three hundred 
names are passed in review, including Alexander and Hannibal, but the 
vast majority are Napoleon’s own contemporaries. His criticisms leave 
the impression that during his later years the emperor was obliged to 
impose upon his lieutenants a burden of responsibility too heavy for them 
to bear. It is significant that in November 1815 he expressed the view that 
4 Desaix was the best qualified to command great armies; Kleber was 
the next best, in my opinion ; Lannes, perhaps, the third best Neither 
Desaix nor Kleber lived to be marshals of the empire, and Lannes was 
mortally wounded at Essling. Wellington is described as 4 an ordinary 
man. He has been prudent and luckv, but he is not a great genius.’ 

W. B. W. 

The publication of the second volume of Mr. G. E. Cory’s The Rise 
of South Africa (London: Longmans, 1913) marks the accomplishment 
of one-half of the work. The years dealt with in the present instalment 
are those from 1820 to 1834. 1820 saw the beginnings of the British 

eastern province, which is the special subject of Mr. Cory's history ; 
and assuredly no such elaborate and careful account of the first years 
of the Albany settlement, as is found here, has ever before been published. 
The only criticism that can be made is that in a work of this kind authorities 
might have been more freely cited. We note that Mr. Cory takes a very 
unfavourable view of Lord Charles Somerset’s government, and is in 
complete sympathy with the lieutenant-governor, Sir Rufane Donkin, 
regarding the points of difference between that officer and Lord Charles. 
A very able and convincing account is given of Dr. Philip ; and it is 
satisfactory to find that the author, with his abundant knowledge, takes 
the now generally recognized view that no one individual did so much 
to direct the course of events and to give to the history of Cape Colony 
its peculiar characteristics as did this missionary-politician, who for some 
years was able to direct the policy of British statesmen in a line directly 
contrary to the opinions of the British, no less than of the Dutch, who 
lived in South Africa. The next volume will deal with the outcome of 
ignorance directed by prejudice. H. E. E. 


In his lecture on the Early Life of Molike (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1913) Professor Spenser Wilkinson traces briefly but graphically the 
career of the great strategist from his entry at the age of eleven into the 
cadet school at Copenhagen to his appointment forty-six years later as 
chief of the general staff of the Prussian army. He describes him at the 
age of thirty-five as 4 a skilled surveyor, the master of five languages. 
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deeply read in history, a lover of music and the theatre, a connoisseur in 
fine art, moving easily in the best society and a favourite at Court \ The 
four years (1835-9) which Moltke spent in Turkey were of great importance 
in the formation of his military character. He learnt in the disastrous 
campaign of Nisib 4 the hardest and greatest of lessons—that there are 
conditions which limit the power of the strongest will His experience 
a year or two later as a railway director, while still on the general staff, 
proved of great service to him in the wars of 1866 and 1870. 1 The 
swiftness and the crushing nature of his victories were due in large part 
to his being the one general in Europe who had mastered the use of a net¬ 
work of railways as a weapon of war.’ W. B. W. 

Under the title of Trans-Atlantic Historical Solidarity (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1913) Mr. Charles Francis Adams has published lectures 
delivered by him at Oxford on the American Civil War. The English 
people are, we believe, more familiar than the author thinks with the 
political and military importance of his theme. Probably the chief value 
of this little volume is the light it throws on the ideas of one who was 
himself 4 formerly a soldier of the army of the Potomac \ He lays stress 
on the influence exercised by John Bright and Mrs. Stowe on the fortunes 
of the war. Their work and Palmerston’s dilatoriness averted British 
intervention. The civil war was won in Lancashire. Unde Tom's Cabin 
4 exercised a more immediate, considerable and dramatic world-influence 
than any other book ever printed ’. These views will not be universally 
accepted, but they are suggestive and interesting. 6. B. H. 

Professor H. 6. Rawlinson, who seeks to attract readers in both India 
and Great Britain, has in his Indian Historical Studies (London : Longmans, 
1913) 4 attempted to give the reader a glimpse of India in nearly every 
epoch of her history by taking a leading figure of the period and attempting 
an estimate of his achievements \ He may be congratulated on having 
attained considerable success in the execution of his laudable purpose. 
He has made a good selection of subjects from Buddha and Asoka to 
Ranjit Singh, and treated them in a fresh, lively, readable style. The 
professor’s essays are the fruit of wide reading, nearly, if not quite, 
up to date, and are disfigured by few mistakes. The slips noted include 
the misspelling of the names of Messrs. Blochmann and Keene on p. xii, 
the substitution of Heliodorus for Heliocles on p. 213, and the statement 
(p. 206) that Alexander entered the Punjab in 329 b.c. The correct date 
is 326 b.c. In the essay on Akbar several statements occur which are open 
to dispute. It is a pity that the author has not made use of the vivid con¬ 
temporary accounts of the great emperor recorded by his Jesuit guests, 
which give by far the best description of Akbar’s fascinating personality. 
Bartoli depicts him as 

a man apparently free from mystery and guile, as honest and candid as could be 
imagined; but in reality so close and self-contained, with twists of words and deeds 
so divergent one from the other, and most times so contradictory, that even by much 
seeking one could not find the clue to his thoughts. Thus it often happened that a 
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person comparing him to-day with what he was yesterday could find no resemblance, 
and even an attentive observer, after long and familiar intercourse with him, knew 
no more of him on the last day than he had known on the first. 

Among the other essays in the volume those on Ibn Batuta, the intrepid 
fourteenth-century traveller, and Robert Knox, the prisoner in Ceylon, 
may be specially commended. Both papers would be improved by exten¬ 
sion. V. A. S. 

Very considerable interest attaches to the early history of the missions 
of the church of England in southern India as well as to the attitude 
of the East India Company towards the spiritual needs of their English 
servants. The Rev. Frank Penny, in his book on The Church in Madras , 
being the History of the Ecclesiastical and Missionary Actions of the East India 
Company in the Presidency of Madras (2 vols. London : Smith, Elder & Co., 
1904, 1912), has studied the subject very closely, utilizing a large mass 
of evidence hitherto unknown to historians. There are points of contact 
in this ecclesiastical history with matters political, legal, and social, and 
these Mr. Penny has by no means neglected. The work has been extremely 
well done, and the two volumes are an important addition to our know¬ 
ledge of the ecclesiastical activities of the English church at a time when 
she has popularly been supposed to have been wrapped in slumber. Much 
new light is thrown by Mr. Penny’s patient investigation on the long 
discussion, in parliament and outside, which preceded the charter of 1813, 
and what was written by James Mill and by J. W. Kaye is materially 
supplemented, if indeed it may not be regarded as superseded. 

W. H. H. 

The series entitled ‘ The Making of the Nations ’ compares quite 
favourably with the older group of ‘ Stories of the Nations ’. Certainly, 
Mr. W. H. Koebel’8 South America (London : Black, 1913) is a good type 
of a well written popular history. His surveys of the South American 
states deal with the salient points in their histories in an interesting 
manner, and the illustrations are apt. G. B. H. 

Mr. W. St. John Hope’s little Grammar of English Heraldry (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1913) and his Heraldry for Craftsmen and Designers 
(London: Hogg, 1913) may be fitly noticed together. For historical 
scholars they possess a far greater interest than other and more preten¬ 
tious works on the subjects of which they treat. Mr. Hope is one of the 
small school who are endeavouring to do for heraldry what has been done 
for archaeology and for medieval history, namely, to base its study on 
original sources alone. He takes his readers back to the seal, the monument, 
the roll of arms, and endeavours to illustrate the value of heraldry as 
1 the handmaid of history and art \ To the serious and intelligent student 
of heraldry its earlier developments are full of interest, but its modern 
survival, largely though it bulks in the average handbook, is of no value 
whatever. Mr. Hope, who traces the beginning of its decadence to the 
reign of Henry VIII, concerns himself almost exclusively with the earlier 
period, when the science was still of recognized importance and the art 
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was still a living thing. Later accretions are thus ignored, the science 
freed from needless complication and the art from the deadening influence 
of stereotyped forms. The historian also finds himself among great and 
familiar names, men for whom the shield, the banner, and the seal were 
the things that made them known or gave validity to their acts, instead 
of being led to suppose that what really matters in heraldry is the question 
whether a modern family has paid the fees for a grant of arms. Both 
books are liberally and quite admirably illustrated, and Mr. Hope’s great 
series of the stall-plates of the knights of the garter is among the well- 
selected sources laid under contribution. J. H. Rd. 

The Ext inct and Dormant Peerages of the Norther n Counties of England , 
edited by Mr. John William Clay (London: Nisbet, 1913), is a useful 
work of genealogical reference. Genealogy is an ever-growing department 
of knowledge, and there are few printed pedigrees which could not be 
revised and expanded within a year or two of their publication. Mr. 
Clay has an unrivalled acquaintance with Yorkshire genealogy. His 
pedigrees are full and accurate, and have gained much from the addition 
of references to wills at York and in Somerset House as well as to the 
memoirs contained in the Dictionary of National Biography . He does 
not state his principle of inclusion, and is not wholly consistent in regard 
to it. While rightly excluding, in the main, baronies by tenure, he occasion¬ 
ally introduces a family whose title to the baronial dignity was wholly 
tenurial. The Baliol family is an instance in point. There are omissions, 
such as the earldom of Northumberland conferred on John Nevill, the 
duchies of Northumberland held by John Dudley and George Fitz-Roy, 
the Holies and Pelham duchies of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and the duchy 
of Berwick and earldom of Tynemouth created by James II for his natural 
son. The volume would be improved by cross-references—for instance, 
the Cavendish earldom, marquisate, and duchy of Newcastle has to be 
sought for under the barony of Ogle—and is w r holly without an index. 

H. H. E. C. 

A Manor Book of Ottery Saint Mary , edited by Mrs. W. C. D. Whetham 
and her daughter (London : Longmans, 1913), contains a Survey of the 
manor written about the end of the seventeenth century. ‘ Parts of the 
earlier entries are in Latin, sometimes of so corrupt a character that one 
receives a strong impression of an ignorant scribe copying by sight from 
documents of which he did not understand the language.’ Without 
seeing the manuscript we cannot of course make a positive assertion, 
but we receive rather the impression that a considerable proportion 
of the errors are due to the modern transcriber. We notice that in the 
editors’ introduction consuetudines is supposed to represent ‘ customers ’ 
(p. 16), and slaves are servii (p. 23). The mistakes in Latin are extremely 
numerous, and almost all of them are capable of easy correction by any 
one who understands the subject-matter. It is a great pity that the 
text should be printed in such a way as to be unintelligible to the ordinary 
student and to excite the derision of the expert. The English account of 
the tenures on the manor (pp. 80-3) is, however, of considerable interest.. 
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Prefixed to the Survey is a general history of land-holding in England, 
which leads up to the particular tenures at Ottery. This is well written, 
but there are statements in, it which do not inspire full confidence. On 
p. 47 we read of the ‘ contented and independent tenantry ’ in Bishop 
Grandison’s time, and of his arrangements assuring the tenants’ * rela¬ 
tively strong and satisfactory position ’ for three hundred years; but 
on p. 168 the rental of the manor is said, late in the seventeenth century, 
to have been ‘ the subject of so much litigation in the courts and of constant 
ill-feeling between the Lord and the tenants The apparent discrepancy 
should have been explained. Q. 

A Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Library of the Yorkshire Archaeo¬ 
logical Society (Leeds, 1912) contains a list of close on four hundred manu¬ 
scripts, almost wholly of Yorkshire interest, preserved in the society’s 
library at Leeds. The great bulk of them came by bequest from Sir 
Thomas Brooke, Bart., late president of the society. They include the 
diaries, correspondence and other papers of Ralph Thoresby, in part 
published by Joseph Hunter; heraldic and genealogical collections 
by Thomas Beckwith ; and some fifty volumes of miscellaneous notes by 
the Rev. Joseph Hunter, additional to those already in the British Museum. 
The extensive genealogical gatherings of William Radcliffe, Rouge Croix, 
relate primarily to Yorkshire, but also include Durham pedigrees and 
correspondence with Robert Surtees, the historian of Durham, and bear 
upon numerous north-country families, principally those of Radcliffe 
and Beaumont. Of greater interest to Oxford readers are the manuscripts 
(seventeen volumes) relating to Abraham Woodhead, fellow of University 
College; one of these volumes consists of twenty-three letters from 
Thomas Hearne written in 1730-4. Two volumes of Roger Dodsworth’s 
collections, which have long parted company from their fellows in the 
Bodleian, are now in the Yorkshire Archaeological Society’s library 
(M. 282, 283), as is also an original register of Fountains Abbey belonging 
to the first quarter of the sixteenth century, formerly in the Phillipps 
library (M. 284). The remaining miscellaneous manuscripts are very 
cursorily described, and, unfortunately, no attempt is made to fix their 
dates, so that the catalogue does little more here than suggest possibilities ; 
for instance, M. 303, described as * A book of pedigrees, mostly Yorkshire, 
said to be temp. Elizabeth, . . . largely copied from Tonge’s Visitation, 
with many additions and differences ’, may conceal some unknown heraldic 
visitation of the northern counties. H. H. E. C. 

Vol. xxii, part 1 of the publications of the Thoresby Society (Leeds, 
1912) contains two papers deserving notice. One is a lecture delivered 
by the Very Rev. H. E. Savage on 4 Northumbria after the Departure 
of the Roman Forces ’. In dealing with this obscure period of history 
Dean Savage follows what may be called the received tradition, but 
adduces some fresh evidence of Celtic survival in the Leeds district from 
the place-names and dialect of the West Riding. It may be doubted 
whether the church dedications to Celtic saints which he quotes denote 
more than the spread of Celtic influence from Iona and Lindisfarne. The 
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real problem of early Northumbrian history, in the absence of literary 
evidence, is that, while the archaeological finds north of the Humber are 
so scanty that, as Mr. E. T. Leeds has recently pointed out, they do not 
suggest permanent early settlement of more than the coast-line, the 
evidences of Celtic survival are scantier still. The only other paper of 
more than local interest contained in this volume is a summary of finds 
of Roman coins made in the Leeds district, with a catalogue of part of 
a hoard of 3,000 coins extending from Philip to Probus. It would have 
been an advantage if the proofs of the catalogue had been revised by 
some one better acquainted with numismatics (this would have avoided 
such errors as lideoop. coms. avg for libero p. cons, avg) and if the 
number of specimens of each type had been recorded. H. H. E. C. 

The Abbe Sabarth&s’ Dictionnaire Topographique du Departement de 
VAude (Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1912) is of the greatest value for 
uny one studying the history of southern France. It must have involved 
prodigious labour. In his preface he has given a brief summary of the 
history of the region, from the time of the early Celtic and Iberian 
inhabitants down to the formation of the modern department. This 
includes a description of the various districts into which, at one time or 
another, the Aude has been divided for military, judicial, and financial 
purposes ; and also a full account of the ecclesiastical dioceses which fall 
or have fallen within its boundaries. All the archives of the neighbour¬ 
hood, communal, departmental, ecclesiastical, and private, have been 
searched for information ; and a long list is given of printed works throw¬ 
ing light on the history of the department and on topographical details. 
The list of place-names appears to be very full and thorough, including 
the tiniest hamlets and streams, and also various old sites no longer occupied 
at the present day. The plan of the work is to put all information under 
the modern name of the place, where such exists, and to give the various 
forms under which the name appears at different dates, with a reference 
to the documents in which these forms are found. To facilitate research, 
an index has been added of the ancient names in alphabetical order, with 
their modern equivalents following; a very useful device for any one 
unfamiliar with the locality. The book seems to have been drawn up with 
great care, and it will render the interpretation of medieval documents in 
this region much simpler, by enabling the place-names to be speedily 
identified. The Aude is an interesting department with plenty of local 
history, containing, as it does, such historical centres as Narbonne and 
Carcassonne. E. C. L. 

A volume of Essays in Legal History (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1913) 
contains papers in various languages which were read before the Inter¬ 
national Congress of Historical Studies held in London in 1913. They are 
now collected and edited by Professor Vinogradoff, who delivered the 
presidential address. They embrace a very large number of subjects, 
and are written by authorities on the early history of Roman law, 
on old German and French law. There are several contributions 
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towards the history of English law, and there are interesting essays on 
Slavonic laws and customs. Lastly, there is a valuable survey of the 
development of the modern study of the canon law. It is not possible 
in a short notice to do more than indicate briefly the nature of some 
of the subjects dealt with. The volume commences with a brief state 
ment by Professor Wenger of the work to be done by an historian of 
Roman law at the present day. The roots of modern communism are 
traced back to ‘ dominium ex iure Quiritium * by Professor Riccobono. 
We have also a valuable discussion on the history and meaning of 4 heredis 
institutio ’ by Professor Lenel, Professor Caillemer shows us how traces 
of a droit coutumier lingered in the south-east of France long after the 
renaissance and teaching of the Roman law. There are interesting discus¬ 
sions on the history of the Major italsprinzip by Professors von Gierke and 
Konopczynski. Under the head of English law we have an interesting sketch 
of the history of the four Inns of Court by Dr. Blake Odgers. Professor 
Goudy traces the two ancient brocards ‘ actio personalis moritur cum 
persona 5 and 4 cuius est solum eius est usque ad coelum ’ to their source. 
This is a most interesting little essay. Sir Frederick Pollock’s paper on 
the transformation of equity is full of interest to the historian as well as 
to the professed student of legal history. He calls attention to the recent 
discovery that from the earliest times causes of action arising or continuing 
while the Eyre was in the county were brought before the justices by 
presenting a bill instead of serving out a writ, and, what is still more 
interesting, that these bills in Eyre bear the strongest resemblance both 
in their frame and contents to the earliest bills in chancery. Dr. Hazel- 
tine deals further with the early history of equity, and Dr. Holdsworth 
estimates in a valuable paper the effect of Coke’s writings on the develop¬ 
ment of English law. R. 

The past operation, for the most part indirect and unconscious, of 
economic factors in determining international jurisprudence and in pro¬ 
voking war is a subject urgently demanding historical inquiry, especially 
as the possible operation of conscious economic motives in securing future 
international peace is a subject that has passed from the region of philo¬ 
sophical speculation into that of practical politics. The interest of Pro¬ 
fessor Achille Loria’s book on Les bases economiques de la justice inter - 
nationale } published by the Institut Nobel Norv6gien (Christiania, 1912), 
lies in the attempt to connect the two subjects and to draw broad con¬ 
clusions about both. His thesis is that international law and international 
peace have been in turn fostered, then destroyed, and again partially 
restored by the operation of economic forces, and that they may be entirely 
re-established by the same forces in the future. Professor Loria’s handling 
of this theme is full of suggestion. The importance of the economic 
factor in history can hardly be over-estimated, but it is easy to over¬ 
estimate the directness and rationality of its operation. The indiscriminate 
massing of facts from a score of centuries implies a weakness of the historic 
sense, and seriously impairs the value of a stimulating essay. G. U. 
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The Policy of Livius Drusus the 
Younger 

T HE fragmentary nature of our records has led to much 
divergence of view among historians as to the position 
and aims of the younger Drusus during the critical period in 
which he sought to legislate for Rome. It may be doubted 
whether even Mommsen has appreciated the tribune quite 
correctly. In this article I shall endeavour so to review 
the available evidence as to show that Drusus’s scheme was 
throughout a well-considered non-partisan effort at conciliatory 
reconstruction—the sanest and most unexceptionable effort 
made during the period of revolution. 

There is ample evidence that Drusus entered upon his tri¬ 
bunate as, in some sense, the champion of the senate. Appian 1 
represents him as starting primarily from the Italian demand 
for the civitas, and as seeking to conciliate all parties in Rome 
behind him in order to secure this. But this view flies in the 
face of every other authority. Cicero speaks of his tribunate 
as 4 pro senatus auctoritate susceptus \ 2 and describes the 
tribune himself as 4 senatus propugnator et illis quidem tem- 
poribus paene patronus \ 3 Diodorus’s 4 fiovos eSoijev icrecrOa 1 
irpocrTaryjs tt}$ <rvyK\rjrov tells in the same direction. Velleius 
also says that he entered upon his office with the wish to restore 
the old prestige of the senate, but found the house opposed to him, 
because it did not understand that his popular measures were 
undertaken 4 veluti inescandae inliciendaeque multitudinis causa’. 5 
So too the valuable passage 6 of Livy’s Epitomator almost reverses 

1 App. Bell. Civ. 1. 35-6. * De Or. 1 . 7. 24. 

* Pro Mil. 7. 16. 4 Diod. xxxvii. 10. 5 Veil. ii. 13. 

4 Epit. 70-1. * M. Livius Drusus after rousing the people with the hope of largess, 
** ut m&ioribus viribus senatus causam susceptam tueretur, socios et Italicos populos 
VOL. XXIX.—NO. CXV. B e 

* All rights reserved. 
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Appian’s rendering of the initial situation. According to it, 
Drusus began by espousing the cause of the senate, and finding 
the knights hostile, strove to combine plebs and allies against 
them, and thereby succeeded in carrying through a judiciary 
bill which shared the jury-courts between senators and equites. 

It was certainly a period when the senate needed a champion. 
Whatever the extent of the senatorial reaction since the vigorous 
Gracchan onslaught, the house had never regained its former 
dominating ascendancy, and the events of 100-99 b.c. had shown 
its impotence whenever the knights and populates acted in unison. 
By these same events, however, this latter understanding had 
been wrecked, and the struggle assumed, for the time at least, 
a new aspect, and became one between the house and the knights. 
The jury-courts were still in the possession of the equites , whose 
unscrupulous use of this power provoked the crisis. The shame¬ 
less condemnation for alleged extortion in 92 of Rutilius Rufus, 
whose hands were known to be clean, because as legate of 
Q. Mucius in Asia ‘ a publicanorum iniuriis Asiam defenderat ’, 7 
proved a call to battle. That decision made anything approaching 
efficient administration of the provinces impossible. They became 
the special preserve of the equites , who could batten on their 
unscrupulous gains, defiant of legal restraint, knowing full well 
that they held the senatorial governor in the hollow of their 
hands. If he, for whatever reason, whether from high moral 
conviction or low personal gain, stood in their path, upon his 
return to Rome they could strike him down with impunity 
through the Repetundae court, for the corrupt verdicts of which 
the iudices themselves were not amenable to process. In such 
a position, both at home and abroad, the senate was humi¬ 
liated and dethroned ; and the heart of the matter was the 
control of the courts. Naturally enough, the house began to 
cast round for a champion ; and naturally, also, it fixed its hope 
upon Drusus, whom Marcus Scaurus, defending himself against 
the charge of extortion, ‘ publicly summoned to undertake a 
reform of the judicial arrangements \ 8 

For the man appealed to was eminently suited to the task. 
It was widely felt 9 that the blow which had crushed Rutilius 
was morally odious, and any leader who hoped to transmute this 
moral indignation into a lasting alteration of existing arrange¬ 
ments must himself be one whose unblemished character com- 

spe civitatis Romanae sollicitavit, iisque adiuvantibus per vim legibus agr&riia 
frumentariisque latis, iudiciariam quoque pertulit, ut aequa parte indicia penes senatum 
et equestrem ordinem eseent The significance of the italicized portion will appear below. 

7 Liv. Ep. 70. 

• The words are Mommsen’s. Cf. Ascon. in Scaurian ., p. 21. 

• Cf. Veil. ii. 13 4 maximo cum gemitu civitatis * ; and Cic. in Pis. 39. 95 
4 Rutilius . . . specimen innocentiae.’ 
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pelled respect. Many, perhaps most, of the senators were as 
rapacious in fact or desire as the knights themselves, but Drusus 
was ‘ vir nobilissimus, eloquentissimus, sanctissimus ’. 10 Cicero 
too speaks of his singvlaris sever itas, and places him, a gravis 
orator , among the bulwarks of the state. 11 Moreover, the senate 
could not hope to win a firm success without the concurrence 
of the people. Their champion must be a persona grata to 
the plebs. Drusus had at his back his noble birth, his eloquence, 
and the magnificentissimum munus he had given as aedile, 
and, what was much more valuable, a clear family tradition of 
friendliness to the poorer burgesses. It was his father who in 
122 b.c. had abolished the quit-rent hitherto exacted from the 
Gracchan allottees, 12 and thus made their small holdings private 
property optimo iure ; and he had followed this up with his 
vast colonization scheme in Italy for 36,000 citizens, against 
the less popular African plans of Gracchus. The Drusi, in short, 
belonged politically to that inner circle of ‘ Moderate ’ senators 
which had first gathered round Scipio, and who, few, earnest, 
and patriotic, were fully seised of the evils of the time, could 
see something of justice in the claims of all sections, yet generally 
despaired of radical improvement amid the passionate strife of 
parties. Tiberius Gracchus himself had imbibed much of their 
thought, and this is the only circle in Rome for which there is 
any evidence that a broad and sympathetic view of the total 
situation, including even the Italian question, was taken. 

It could be no part of the wish of these moderate senators that 
the senate’s power should be fatally undermined—precisely the 
menace involved in Rutilius’s fate—hence the strong impulse to 
action Drusus would feel ; yet they could have had little further 
sympathy with the bulk of the senators, the senatorial party 
usually so called, whose efforts to secure their house’s supremacy 
sprang mainly from their desire to secure the lion’s share of 
provincial gains for themselves. On the other hand, the moderates 
had given evidence of willingness to ameliorate the lot of the 
plebeians; and provided the senate’s auctoritas , through 
which alone at home and abroad efficient administration was 
possible, was not unduly impaired, they were probably ready 
(in the event Drusus showed, as I hope to establish, that they 
were ready) adequately to recognize the political importance 
possessed by the knights since the days of Gracchus. In turning 
to Drusus in their extremity, the bulk of the senate hoped to 
utilize his actual and potential favour with the people, and his 
own upright moral temper for the repair of the dangerous breach 
in their position ; they seemed to have overlooked that his 
statesmanlike vision would grasp also the need of change in the 


»• Veil. li. 13. 11 Cic. dt Off. 1. 30.108 ; Brut. 62. 222. » Plufc. C. Oracch. 11. 
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senate itself, the folly of merely reactionary procedure against 
the equiies , and the ever-urgent call for action on behalf of the 
city multitude. What most of all they were blind to was that 
the Italian question would once more be inevitably and acutely 
raised, and that Drusus’s family tradition was as clearly on the 
Italian side as it was sympathetic with the plebs. In the same 
year that the elder Drusus relieved the small farmers of the quit- 
rent, he secured the abolition of corporal punishment for Italians, 11 
and that this was in accord with his real policy is indicated, as 
Dr. Hardy suggests, 14 4 by the fact that as consul in 112 b.c. he 
seems to have given the Latins certain advantages in reference 
to the public land.’ There can be little doubt that the son had for 
some time been in close touch with Italian feeling, and this 
interest culminated during his tribuneship in the most intimate 
relations with the allies, and the visit, then if not before, of 
Pompaediu8 to his house. The less respectable senators had 
recked too little of Drusus’s broad and earnest statecraft when 
they made way for him to become paene pair onus of the house. 

With this mental outlook, then, believing that the headship 
of a senate strong in prestige was essential, believing too that 
the knights’ shameless impotentia in their use of the courts had 
perilously upset the constitutional balance, ready once again 
to attack the difficult problem of the Roman mob, and con¬ 
vinced that the time was ripe for the courageous handling of 
the Italian question involved in this, Drusus came forward to 
save the state. Doubtless he perceived how inextricably inter¬ 
woven these problems were ; they all appeared to him as but 
aspects of the one task of rearrangement, constitutional and 
economic, such that all sections should find in the new system 
their due place and weight. His legislative plans regarding the 
Italians he wisely decided to defer until his consolidating work 
in Rome itself was done. Here the matter most urgently pressing 
was the scandal of the courts, and hence no doubt his judiciary 
law was the earliest promulgated, though it must soon have been 
followed by his agrarian bill. 

Of his Lex iudiciaria we have three accounts. Velleius 15 
says that it restored the courts to the senate. The Epitomator 
(quoted above) states that it shared them equally between the 
senators and the knights, while Appian 16 affirms that it en¬ 
rolled 300 of the best knights in the senate, and entrusted the 
judicial function to this enlarged house of 600 . Now I believe 
it can be shown that none of these accounts is quite correct; 
yet that by a careful comparison of the available sources the real 

Plut. C. Qracch. 9. 14 Six Roman Laws, p. 42. 14 Veil. ii. 13. 

App. Bell. Civ. 1. 35. Of. (Victor) de Vir. lllust. 66 1 equitibus curiam • . • 
pcrmiwt; . . . cquites in aenatum lecti laetabantur.* 
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provisions of the law are discoverable. Appian immediately goes 
on to say that the law revived the process for judicial corruption, 
whereat the equites were mightily aggrieved, as they had thought 
that, as far as they were concerned, ctuplcttcl^voi crcfricrw clvtols 
koI fita^ofievoLy 11 they had long since rid themselves of this check. 
But the fact, as we know, though Appian does not understand it, is 
that the knights had never been subject to that law, 18 which had 
been passed by G. Gracchus to apply to senators only, apparently 
before he constituted the equestrian courts, and though by this 
last-mentioned act it had become obsolete, had never been re¬ 
pealed. Appian’s account, therefore, is inconsistent. Either, when 
the courts were transferred back to the enlarged senate, the 
Gracchan law against senators became again ipso facto operative 
(and so, even if Drusus saw fit to re-enact it, the knights 
had no ground for complaint on that score, as it applied to 
senators only); or else the Drusan law made no such simple 
transference of the juries as Appian states, but while it admitted 
the strengthened senate to a share of them, still left in them 
as reconstituted men of equestrian standing, who were now, 
however, like the senatorial indices , amenable to the process 
for corruption. 19 This latter alternative is made practically 
certain by the explicit statement of Cicero 20 that part of the 
Drusan proposals was the extension of the bribery-law to eques¬ 
trians. We fall back then on the statement of the Epitomator 
that the courts were shared between the two orders. 

But we cannot simply put Cicero aside, nor altogether reject 
the circumstantial record of Appian, especially when we remember 
that the knights were a numerous, compact, and powerful faction, 
legally entrenched, and almost dominating the situation ; and 
further, that the temper of Drusus was neither that of a weak 
patcher-up, nor yet, like Sulla’s after him, reactionary : a critical 
combination of all three sources leads to a conclusion admirably 

17 App. BeU. Civ. 1. 22. 

1# Cic. Pro Clu . 66. 154 * ea lege equestrem ordinem non teneri.’ 

Dr. Hardy, in the Classical Review for November 1912, accepted this criticism of 
mine as a sound objection to Appian, and to meet it, suggests that the policy of Drusus 
itself changed during his period of office. The first Drusan proposal, he suggests, was 
the re-enactment of the Gracchan law against corruption in a form to make it binding 
upon knights' as well as senators, and that when the equites proved strong enough to 
wreck this, a second proposal (that described by Appian) was substituted; i.e. 300 
knights were to be admitted to the senate, and the courts transferred back to this 
enlarged house. Appian’a inconsistency then arises by confusing the accounts proper 
to these separate proposals. But (1) in all our records there is no hint of a change of 
policy, (2) the suggestion puts on one side without comment the specially significant 
evidence of the Epitomator, (3) the supposed second phase of the Drusan proposals 
was more reactionary than the first; if the knights could block the one, how would 
the second promise better success ? 

*• Pro Rob. Post. 7. 16 4 novam in equestrem ordinem qu&cstionem ferenti, si 
quis ob rem iudicandam pecuniam accepisset.’ 
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fitting with the needs and circumstances of the time, and with the 
man who was dealing with it. What the bill really proposed was 
that the senate was to be strengthened by the admission of 300 of 
the best knights, and that the courts were to be shared between 
this enlarged house and the equestrian order, while it was specially 
enacted that all the indices alike, from whichever panel they 
came, were to be liable to corruption-process. It was a masterly 
measure alike in its moderation as in its wisdom. It restored the 
senate’s prestige by investing it again with judicial function, 
and removing from the possibility of uncontrolled reprisals its 
firm administration of the provinces ; it gave ample recognition 
to the importance of the knights, by elevating 300 of them 
forthwith to the highest social and constitutional dignity, and by 
retaining for them an equal share in the indicia , only insisting 
that they discharged this grave trust with clean hands. More¬ 
over, it opened up an excellent way for reconciliation between 
the orders, as was deliberately intended, according to Appian. 21 
Unfortunately it failed ; because Drusus, misled probably by 
the general indignation of the time and the support of his own 
circle, fell into the mistake of believing that he was legislating 
for men, who, if only for shame’s sake (as had been the case with 
the senate and Gracchus’s judiciary law), would bow before the 
necessity and uprightness of his patriotic proposals. Instead of 
submitting, the knights who were to lose their licence and submit 
to curb, broke out into angry protest against the surrender they 
were asked to make ; while the senators . chafed under what 
it must be admitted was the real peril lest the new members of 
the house, being as numerous as the old, should remain hostile 
at heart, and use their freshly-acquired dignity to swamp the 
resistance and to seize upon the prerogatives of their old opponents. 

This account, it is true, rejects the statement of Velleius 
that Drusus sought simply to transfer the courts back to the 
senate ; to which Mr. Strachan-Davidson, in a note upon Appian 
i. 35 , inclines, relying upon the presentation of the position in 
Cicero, de Or. iii. 1. But there are weighty objections to the 
acceptance of Velleius’s view. In the first place, it was far too 
reactionary a measure for a situation in which from all accounts 
the equestrian order was powerful and influential ; next, while 
it is not difficult to see how easily Velleius’s mistake could arise 
when dealing with a champion of the senate, it is wellnigh im¬ 
possible to understand why in the end, at the instigation of 
Philippus, the house should so tamely annul the law, if it conferred 
on the senate so incontestably great an advantage ; while to 
credit Velleius involves the rejection not only of Appian’s version, 
but of the precise statements of Cicero and the Epitomator as well. 

11 App. Bell. Civ. 1. 35 <5 brj rdHt irpds hcarlpom iitcv6u. 
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Nor is it impossible to explain the account in the De OrcUore , which 
contains the reply of Crassus and Drusus to Philippus’s public 
declaration that he could not govern with the senate as then con¬ 
stituted. The production of Drusus’s proposals must have wrought 
a profound change in the attitude of the bulk of the senators 
to the tribune. He had come forward as their propugnator , 
and in a very real sense remained so to the end ; but his modera¬ 
tion disappointed and offended them. No doubt they expected 
that, just as in 122 b.c. they had lost their judicial power through 
the indignation prevalent at its abuse, so now in similar circum¬ 
stances they would completely regain it. Instead, they were 
promised only partial recovery, and found themselves menaced 
with a radical change in their house’s constitution, and the 
effective check of the corruption-law. Here was too much bitter 
with the sweet; and though perhaps at first they could not 
declare absolutely against the tribune, they would be extremely 
lukewarm in their support. Yet with the equites they could have 
no truce. These latter were enraged at the curbing of their 
licence, and the diminishing of their judicial power, and were 
annoyed, not pleased, with the concession which affected only 
the 300 who were to leave their order ; and as their momentary 
weakness lay chiefly in the moral cloud they were under, it would 
be the especial task and tactics of the consul Philippus, who had 
espoused their cause, to dispel this by exposing his opponents, 
if he could, to a like odium in which the first would be forgotten. 
In the protracted struggle which followed, the primary wave of 
disgust rolled by, and by September 91 the case of Rutilius 
was past history, while the pitiful indecision of the senators, 
angling for gain for their own order, supporting neither the 
consul nor yet the tribune, gave Philippus his opportunity to 
hold the vacillating house up to public scorn. 4 Illo senatu se 
rem publicam gerere non posse.’ It was a shrewd thrust; and yet, 
as coming from the equestrian side, Drusus and the moderates 
were bound to meet it and its adjunct threat; and probably 
they used the only reply open to them when they sought to retort 
the discredit upon the consul by emphasising his black disloyalty 
to the house whose chief magistrate he was. In this way, I submit, 
the record of Cicero fits naturally into the circumstances as an 
echo of the details of the controversy, without compelling us 
to accept the, in itself, improbable evidence of Velleius, in opposi¬ 
tion to every other considerable authority. 

Close upon the heels of his judiciary bill followed, we may 
be sure, the lex agraria of Drusus, along with, probably, the 
lex frumentaria which the Epitomator mentions, and the monetary 
law noticed by Pliny. His agrarian bill was a. simple return 
to the colonizing plans of his father, for it is clear that the 
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aTToudai. iroWai to Sicily and Italy, ‘ long since voted, but never 
yet brought into being/ 22 were in the main at least those legislated 
for by the elder Drusus with the concurrence of the senate in 
122 b.g. The proposal to proceed with these colonies became 
instantly popular, and henceforward the people were the one 
section in Rome upon whose enthusiastic support Drusus could 
confidently count . 23 Thus far Drusus had successfully fused 
the cause of the Senate, as he understood it, with the cause of 
the people. But the bill raised other grave complications with 
the Italians, who feared, some that they would immediately 
be dispossessed of the public land they were still farming, some 
that their private interests would be hurt. They of Etruria and 
Umbria were especially aggrieved ; and this fresh disturbance 
of Italian feeling was particularly perilous at a time when their 
long-ignored demand for the citizenship was begetting in them 
an increasingly bitter and resolute temper. But at this point 
also Drusus was prepared for strong constructive action, and 
entered into a secret undertaking (necessarily secret, lest public 
feeling at Rome be impaired) with the leaders at least of central 
Italy—e.g. with Pompaedius of the Marsi 24 —to secure the citizen¬ 
ship for them after the difficult measures on hand were passed. 
As a result he was admitted into some of their most intimate 
counsels, and was thus able to warn Philippus of the attempt 
contemplated upon his life in the Alban mountain ; but whether 
because they did not share these confidences, or because they 
valued their private interests above the proferred civitas, the 
Tvppiqvol and the 'OpfipucoC were not appeased ; and flocking to 
Rome were employed by the equestrian order and Philippus to frus¬ 
trate further progress in the comitia with the Drusan legislation. 

Details of the struggle in the assembly we have few ; what 
few there are tell of violence and tumult. It is clear, however, 
that the equites and Philippus, aided by their extra-urban 
allies and the lukewarmness of the senators, whose hostility to 
Drusus’s proposal no doubt grew as the months passed, were 
able to hinder progress until well into September. Then with 
the end of his year of office in sight, and his promise to the Italians 
yet to redeem, seeing no prospect of carrying his laws separately 
(the people were probably rather indifferent to the judiciary law), 
Drusus seems to have taken the step of combining all his proposals 
into one lex —a significant emphasizing of their essential unity ; 
and passed them in this shape, perhaps as the Epitomator states, 
with the aid of allies brought while still unenfranchised to Rome 
to vote. But by this time the bills were thoroughly distasteful 

“ App. Bell. Civ. 1. 35. 

** Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxv. 5. 52 * cui ante omnis plebs adstans plausit ’ ; and App. 1.36 
povos b brjfi(n lx ai P* v Ta<s &*oikicus. u Cf. Plut. Cato Min. 2 ; Diod. 37. 13. 
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to all save the populace ; and even with them the tribune’s 
popularity began to wane as his Italian schemes became more 
clearly defined. Velleius states that he had actually commenced 
his campaign in the forum for the civitas, when the senate, upon 
the advice of Philippus and the augur, declared his enactments 
invalid, as having been passed against the auguries and in con¬ 
travention to the Lex Caecilia et Didia of 98 b.c., which forbade 
tacking. 25 The senate’s blow was fatal to the whole grand scheme ; 
and the statesman-tribune refused to begin the weary struggle 
over again by vetoing the house’s resolution. Contenting himself 
with the acid declaration that the senate’s shortsightedness would 
recoil upon itself, he accepted the unpleasant fact that no broad 
policy of patriotism could make headway in a society irretrievably 
split into narrow and self-seeking segments. Not long after¬ 
wards he fell beneath the cowardly stroke of an assassin. 

The view here taken of Drusus’s policy—that it aimed 
essentially at finding an acceptable basis for the composing of 
the bitter partisan strife within the city and of the dangerous 
quarrel between the city and Italy by bold lasting give-and-take 
legislation—moves to its conclusion along three independent 
highways : first, the political affinities of the tribune and his 
house ; next, the pressure of the salient factors in the immediate 
situation ; and thirdly, the evidence of our actual records critically 
examined. It may fortify our confidence in it to notice that it 
well accords with what we know of the tribune’s own character. 
The warning to Philippus of the Latins’ plot may have been merely 
far-sighted policy, but at least it raises Drusus away from the 
reckless factionaries who preceded and followed him. Later 
writers saw in his remark that he had left nothing for another 
to distribute * praeter caelum et caenum ’, an admission that he 
was a trifling demagogue, but it rather emphasizes his con¬ 
sciousness of the finality he was endeavouring to impose upon 
the wasteful feuds within the state. There is a story of his 
building on the Palatine which Velleius 26 will not have us forget, 
being so excellent an argumentum morum. When the master- 
builder was promising him so to build his home ‘ ut liber a 
cons pec tu immunisque ab omnibus arbitris esset, neque quisquam 
in earn despicere posset ‘ Nay ’, responded Drusus, ‘ si quid 
in te artis est, ita compone domum meam, ut quidquid agam 
ab omnibus perspici posset.’ These are the sentiments of a man 
who faced all parties in the firm conviction that he aimed not 
at their damage but at what was legitimately theirs ; and they 
throw into bright relief the proud and noble words with which 
he died : ‘ Ecquandone, propinqui amicique mei, similem mei 
civem habebit respublica ? ’ 27 P. A. Seymour. 

** Cic. de Domo, 16. 41; de Leg. ii. 12. 31. *• Veil. ii. 14. " Veil. ii. 13. 
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The Chronicle of Battle A bbey 

T HE Chronicon Monasterii de Bello has received less attention 
than it seems to deserve from the historians of the Norman 
dynasty and of Henry II. Anonymous writings are naturally 
viewed with doubt, if not with suspicion. But this particular work 
has the value of contemporary evidence. The unique manuscript, 
even if a copy, is still of the twelfth century ; and there is no 
reason for thinking that the copyist, if there was a copyist, 
played any tricks with his archetype. That portion of the work 
which relates to the reigns of Henry I, Stephen, and Henry II 
was composed by an inmate of Battle Abbey whose personal 
recollections go back at least to the early years of Stephen 
(pp. 45-6), and who collected local anecdotes from his seniors 
in the house or outside it. From the year 1138 he appears to 
write with personal knowledge of the events which concerned 
Battle. His interests centre round the law-suits in which two 
successive abbots were concerned. But he atones for the restricted 
nature of his theme by the lively and accurate descriptions which 
he gives us of legal arguments, of legal procedure, and of the 
unlegal considerations which too often biased the judges of the 
Curia Regis. We owe to him a chapter in the history of that 
struggle between church and state which was gradually kindled 
between 1135 and 1164, which blazed into full flame between 
1164 and 1172. We also owe to him a lively picture of the highest 
lay tribunal in the realm of England at a time when Ranulf 
Glanville and Hubert Walter had not yet reduced the law and 
practice of that tribunal to a system. 

The Chronicon is not printed in any of the great collections of 
English chronicles. The only complete edition is that prepared 
for the Anglia Christiana Society in 1846 by J. S. Brewer, 
whose name does not appear in the volume. Brewer pro¬ 
vides us with an accurate text ; he utilized Petrie’s transcript 
for this purpose. But the edition is bad in every other 
respect. The introduction is perfunctory and irrelevant; the 
notes are sometimes positively misleading ; the index is incom¬ 
plete. Brewer did not attempt to analyse the structure of the 
Chronicon , or to form a critical estimate of its value as a source. 
It was reserved for Sir T. Duffus Hardy to point out that it 
falls into two parts which overlap, and which are the work 
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of two different authors . 1 The first part is a fragmentary draft 
of a revised history, and was written by a man who considered 
that the author of the second part had scamped his work. The 
special value of the second part was perceived by Palgrave and 
by Eyton. The former, in his English Commomoealth (1832), 
had emphasized the importance of the Battle law-suits as illustra¬ 
tions of our early legal history. Eyton, in his Itinerary of Henry II 
(1878), shows no acquaintance with Brewer’s edition, but makes 
good use, for chronological purposes, of the passages which 
Palgrave had printed. More recently Professor Tait and Mr. 
L. F. Salzmann have laid the Chronicon under contribution as 
a source for the history of Battle and of Sussex land-measure¬ 
ments . 2 With these exceptions, the historians who have noticed 
the existence of the work seem to value it chiefly for the 
light which it throws upon the battle of Hastings. 

This light is of dubious value. The local traditions about 
the battle are to be found in the first part of the work ; and 
this we owe to a comparatively unskilled and uncritical writer. 
We may perhaps accept what he tells us of the earliest days and 
the first inmates of his abbey. But he wrote after 1176, and he 
is never to be trusted when he speaks in his own person. His 
work might safely be neglected, but for the fact that he reproduces 
documents which apparently date from the first generation after 
the Conqueror. One of these is a short description of the leuga , 
the privileged area of three miles in diameter, which formed 
a part of the abbey’s original endowment. The other is a list 
of tenants in the vill of Battle and of their rents and services. 

The description of the leuga (pp. 10-12) is the work of a man 
who had before him the text of the Domesday return. 3 Domesday 
is for him the Liber Regis, and he is therefore writing at a time when 
the returns had been reduced to the form of a book. He corrects 
the Domesday figures in two places, and produces a different total 
for the assessment—six hides and half a virgate, whereas inDomes- 
day Book the commissioners record six and a half hides, of which 
half a hide is exempt. In one passage he distinctly supplements 
the evidence of Domesday Book concerning the vill of Bocheham : 

Domesday Book, i. 17 b. Chronicon , p. 10. 

In his hidis tenet idem abbas in Ipsa (ecclesia) tenet Boccham et habet 
dominio Bockeham. Olbolt ibi dimidiam hidam. De ista hida est una 
tenuit de Goduuino comite, virgata foris extra leugam et pertinet ad 
Tunc et modo se defendit pro Croherste, quam Walterus filius Lamberti 
dimidia hida. Est una virgata excambiavit pro quadam siiva quae erat 
in rapo comitis de Ou. infra leugam, et hac ratione tenet illam. 

1 Descriptive Catalogue , ii. 407. 

* Victoria County History , Sussex , i and ii; ante , xviii. 705 ; xix. 92, 503. 

5 Domesday Book, i. 176. 
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As we learn from a subsequent passage of the Chronicon( pp. 17-21), 
the land of the leuga was completely redivided in the course of 
the twelfth century. A writer who was at work after 1176—and 
this, as we shall see, is the earliest date assignable to the first part 
of the Chronicon —would not be in a position to criticize the assess¬ 
ments of the original holdings as recorded in Domesday. Nor 
would he speak in the present tense (tenet) of Walter FitzLambert 
who was alive in 1086, 4 and of another tenant, Osbert or Osbem, 
who belonged to the same generation and, like Walter, appears in 
Domesday. We are dealing here with the work of a man who 
lived at latest in the reign of Henry I. This conclusion is corrobor¬ 
ated by the next paragraph in the document of the Chronicon , 
the well-known table of measures. 5 It gives the equation: 

1 Hida = 2 Wistae = 8 Virgatae. Whatever may be the correct 
explanation of this disputed passage, it refers to a system which 
was unfamiliar to the compiler who copied out this document. 
He takes the wista of his own day as equivalent to the virgata 
(p. 17). He may be wrong, but the equation which he had pre¬ 
viously given cannot be his own ; he is repeating parrot-wise 
the equation and the whole passage in which it occurs. Next he 
gives the boundaries of the leuga in a passage which may be of 
his own composition, but which looks like a mere continuation 
of the preceding document. We prefer the second alternative. 
We incline to think that the three paragraphs giving the assess¬ 
ment, the land-measures, and the boundaries, are the work of 
one hand. In the time of Abbot Ralph (1107-24) a royal com¬ 
mission made a new survey and measurement of the leuga . This 
was done at the abbot’s own request, and the inquiry resulted 
in the restoration of valuable rights to Battle (p. 58). We 
believe that these three paragraphs (pp. 10-12) belong to a docu¬ 
ment which was drawn up on this occasion. 

The hypothesis is strengthened when we turn to the remark¬ 
able burgess-list which follows (pp. 12-16). It is remarkable 
because it gives us a picture of a private borough in a rudimentary 
stage of growth ; a picture which deserves to be set beside the 
famous Winton Domesday. The burgesses still render some light 
manorial services ; they mow the hay-meadow, they repair the 
mill, and they make malt for the abbey. But their main rent 
is paid in money ; each pays a few pence at Michaelmas. Though 
the rents are low, the economic status of the burgesses seems 
superior to that of the villein ; the misericordia fine for a breach 
of the king’s peace is fixed in their case at 50$. ; and on the 

4 Domesday Book, l. c. 

* I say the next, because I take the passage omnts istae, terrae . . . certa sua con* 
jirmavit as a commentary interpolated by the compiler, who is quoting a forged charter 
dating from the reign of Henry II. 
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accession of a new abbot the community pays the substantial 
relief of 100$. Some of the burgesses are skilled craftsmen. The 
list includes two smiths, a cordwainer, a weaver, an apothecary 
(purgator) 9 a goldsmith, three shoemakers, a bell-founder, three 
bakers, a cobbler (corveiser), a miller, two carpenters. But others 
have agricultural occupations ; two neatherds, two swineherds, 
a reed-cutter (< cannarius ), a gardener, are specially mentioned. 
A few more are servants of the abbot or the monks, acting as 
sewers (dapiferi), secretarii, and messengers. Most of the names 
are English, but a few—Lambert, Maurice, Pagan, for example— 
have a foreign look. 

The compiler makes it clear that he is reproducing a list 
which is older than his day. 6 One of the burgesses, Gilbert 
Extraneus, is mentioned later in terms which show that he had 
been dead for some time before the completion of the Chronicon. 1 
Another burgess is ASdric, ‘ who cast the bells ’; and, as the church 
of Battle was dedicated in 1094, the list can hardly belong to 
a later date than 1130. On the other hand it would seem to be 
later than 1107, the year of Abbot Ralph’s accession. For it 
refers to the guest-house at the abbey gate (‘ domus pere- 
grinorum quae hospitalis vocatur ’); and Abbot Ralph is praised 
in the second part of the Chronicon as the first who made regular 
provision for entertaining strangers, ‘ ut hospites quique vel 
extranei non tarn ad hospitandum quam ad diutius pro velle 
manendum ad propria adirent domicilia ’ (p. 52). The period 
of Abbot Ralph is also suggested by the presence of a goldsmith 
among the burgesses. One of the great works ordered by this 
abbot was a marvellous shrine adorned with jewels and gold and 
silver, to hold the relics belonging to the abbey church (p. 58). 
Ralph was an energetic ruler, who devoted special attention 
to the estates. He was not the founder of the burgess com¬ 
munity ; it was created by Gausbert the first abbot (p. 28). 
But it is extremely probable that Ralph caused the borough 
to be surveyed at the same time as the surrounding leuga. 

Here we may leave the first part of the Chronicon . The second 
part (pp. 22-179) is the work of a more intelligent writer, whom 
we should suppose, from the evidence of his narrative, to have 
been a prominent member of the abbey and high in favour 
with the abbots of the reign of Henry II. He takes a narrow view 
of his subject, being mainly concerned with disputed privileges 
and proprietary rights. But within his limits he is clear and 
accurate. He makes good use of documents, and his narrative 
is largely founded upon charters, which he analyses with the 

• Chronicon, p. 16 ‘ Hia itaque cert is dimensionibus mansionum villa de Bello 
ordinata hactenus cons tare videtur.’ 

1 Ibid. p. 20 * Gilebertus Extraneus tenuit et heredes eius post ilium.* 
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greatest care. But he only takes from the charters such facts 
as are relevant to his purpose, and he weaves his material into 
a story which is as consecutive as the nature of the material 
allows. He shows an unusual power of appreciating legal argu¬ 
ments. Though he tells us himself that the monks of Battle 
were unskilled in the civil and the canon law (p. 173), he himself 
knew something of the law administered in the Curia Regis, and 
he is at his best when describing the complicated litigations of 
Abbot Walter. 

The writer’s name, and the details of his career, are wholly 
unknown to us. We are tempted to identify him with the 
paralysed and stammering prior who appears at the election of 
Abbot Odo (pp. 149-50) in the year 1175. Our writer was, in any 
case, a monk of long standing at that date. He was already an 
inmate of Battle in the time of Abbot Wamerius (1125-38) ; 
for he was present in the chapter when Wamerius received an 
embassy from a foreign monastery (p. 46). The Chronicon breaks 
off abruptly, with an incomplete sentence, in the year 1176 ; and 
Sir T. D. Hardy inferred that our writer died about that date. 
But the second part of the Chronicon contains references to 
ecclesiastical promotions of the year 1183 (pp. 165, 172) ; and, 
unless these have been inserted by a copyist, they show that the 
author was writing at least seven years after the last events 
which he describes. 

It follows, from these indications of his date, that he is most 
to be trusted for the events of 1125-76. But his chronology in 
the earlier portions of his work is generally accurate, and some 
of his dates suggest that he had access to local annals considerably 
fuller than those which Dr. Liebermann has printed. 8 For only 
in such a source would he discover the precise day on which the 
mantle and the reliquary of William I were deposited at Battle 
(p. 40) ; the year and the day of Abbot Gausbert’s death and 
Abbot Henry’s installation (pp. 43-4). Now and then we can 
detect him in an error of date. He thinks that William II succeeded 
to the English throne at Christmas 1087 ; and that the dedication 
of the abbey church fell in 1095, whereas the correct year is 1094 
(p. 41). But these mistakes may be nothing more than slips of 
the pen. For events of his own lifetime he may have depended on 
memory ; but periodically he gives a string of dates which are so 
curiously minute (e.g. pp. 84-104) that they seem to presuppose 
the existence of a diary kept by the author or by the abbot 
whose doings he relates. The material which he fits into the 
framework of his narrative is in great measure documentary ; 
and it is to his documents that we may most profitably turn in 

• Ungedruckle Arujlo-Nonnannische Geschichtsquellen , pp. 51-5. 
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the first instance. His anecdotes of earlier times and his own 
reminiscences may have a considerable value. But, before we 
can accept them, it is necessary to ask the question if the author 
is writing in good faith. And it is hard to give an affirmative 
answer when we examine the materials for that part of his work 
which he regarded as the most important. The reputed charters 
of William I, to which he so often appeals, are still extant.* 
The more important stand condemned as forgeries, whether 
they are judged by their style or by their matter. And it 
seems clear that some, if not all of these forgeries were concocted 
in his time, for the purpose of the very law-suits which he 
describes. 

Fortunately, our author supplies us with some data for tracing 
the growth of the series of forged charters. For example, 
he describes how the abbot of Marmoutier claimed, between 
1102 and 1105, that Battle was merely a cell of Marmoutier 
and subject to his jurisdiction (p. 50). The claim was rejected 
by the Curia Regis, not because of any charter which Battle 
could produce, but because Marmoutier had no charter giving 
the rights in question. But our writer had before him a 
charter, attributed to William I, which expressly exempted 
Battle from subjection to Marmoutier ; 10 and we can only con¬ 
clude that the monks of Battle failed to produce this evidence 
in the time of Henry I because it had not yet been fabricated. It 
would seem that the forged charters were first produced in courts 
of law during the latter years of Stephen and the early years of 
Henry II. The circumstances of that time were unusually favour¬ 
able for the success of such impostures. The ruling abbot, 
Walter de Luci, was brother to the Justiciar Richard de Luci, 
one of the few high officials who found favour both with Stephen 
and with Henry II. Richard de Luci was a man of powerful 
connexions, and did not scruple to use all his influence with the 
king and in the Curia Regis to promote the interests of Battle. 
The Chronicon dwells rather naively upon the services which the 
abbey received from the justiciar, and gives us quite uncon¬ 
sciously the impression that the Curia Regis rode roughshod over 
law and evidence for the benefit of favoured suitors. In the 
most critical suit of all, when Bishop Hilary of Chichester waa 
pressing his claims to receive entertainment at Battle and to 
compel the abbot’s attendance at diocesan synods, another influ¬ 
ence came into play. Most fortunately for Battle, the bishop 
and his main supporter, the Primate Theobald, took up the 
position that the alleged exemptions of the abbey were ‘ contrary 

• Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum , i, nos. 58, 59, 60, 61, 62*, 113*, 261, 262*„ 
263*. The asterisks denote forgeries. 

10 Hietoria , p. 27 f.; Regesta, i. 113*. 
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to reason ’, and could not be legitimated by any number of royal 
charters. They aggravated their blunder by calling Pope 
Hadrian IV to their assistance. The result was that the king 
became a blind partisan of the abbey. He promised to maintain 
all the charters which had been produced, as a practical proof 
that the king of England could grant what privileges he pleased to 
his own chaplain (p. 84). He behaved, in fact, as though the royal 
prerogative itself must stand or fall with the liberties of Battle. 

The larger issues which emerged in this remarkable case soon 
threw into the shade the narrower question—whether the Battle 
charters were genuine or forged. But incidentally we learn 
some facts which do more credit to the abbot’s astuteness than 
to his honesty. We are expressly told that the exceptional 
privileges of Battle were generally unknown before his time 
(p. 68). We are also led to suspect that the work of forgery 
proceeded pari passu with the litigation. When Bishop Hilary 
began his attack, towards the close of Stephen’s reign, the abbot 
faced him with a charter (p. 69) which we can identify, and which 
is clearly forged. 11 According to this charter the Conqueror had 
exempted Battle in general terms from subjection to bishops 
and others, even as Christ Church, Canterbury. The bishop 
failed to appear on the day when the case came up for hearing 
in the Curia Regis, and Stephen gave judgement in the abbot’s 
favour. But in 1157, when the bishop was pursuing his claim with 
greater energy, Abbot Walter produced another charter 12 which 
specifically freed Battle from subjection to the see of Chichester 
(p. 97). This was at once challenged by the bishop, who affirmed 
that he had never seen or heard of such a charter. The king, 
who by that time was thoroughly incensed against the bishop, 
refused to entertain the objection. It is hard to resist the inference 
that the charter had been forged for the purpose of this very trial. 

Bishop Hilary was not the only litigant who challenged 
a Battle charter at this time. We find a certain Gilbert 
de Balliol objecting to a reputed grant from one of his 
ancestors, on the ground that it had no seal (p. 108). The objec¬ 
tion was summarily and rudely overruled by the abbot’s brother, 
Richard de Luci, before whom the case was being tried. The 
justiciar’s argument is interesting as a contribution to the history 
of diplomatic. Of old, he said, it was not the custom that every 
petty knight should have a seal; seals are for kings and persons 
of distinction. But he was clearly the last person from whom 
an adversary of Battle could expect fair play ; and Balliol’s 
argument shows that the Battle charters were not above suspicion. 
It is, again, significant that the abbot, with all his influence, 
found it no easy matter to procure, in 1155, the confirmation 
“ Begesta , i. 263*. 11 Ibid. i. 262*. 
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of his charters. According to the chronicler, the primate and 
Hilary of Chichester protested that liberties of so large a kind 
would be a disastrous precedent. But it is highly probable 
that the genuineness of the charters was also in dispute (pp. 73-6). 
Finally, we may notice that, in the year 1175, after Abbot Walter’s 
death, the prior and convent were stupefied with fear upon 
receiving a royal summons to produce the charters of William I 
(p. 146). Evidently they feared that these precious documents 
were to be more critically examined, now that Battle was robbed 
of its protector. 

Their alarm in this case was unfounded. The charters were 
required as a model for grants to Christ Church, Canterbury— 
a foundation which also held the privileges of a royal chapel, and 
with which Battle had been closely connected from of old (p. 148). 
The privileges of Christ Chinch are, in fact, cited by the Battle 
forgers as the standard of the liberties of their own house. There 
clearly was a recognized doctrine or tradition concerning the 
liberties of royal chapels. This always formed the second line 
of defence when the privileges of Battle were attacked, and the 
royal justiciars seem to have been familiar with the doctrine. 
Primarily no doubt these privileges were exemptions from 
secular imposts and jurisdictions. The lands of a royal chapel 
remained as free as they had been when they were royal demesne. 
It was probably thought unnecessary, in the reign of William I, 
that such liberties should be formally enumerated in a charter ; 
we may doubt whether the leuga (or the rape, as it is called 
in Domesday Book 13 ) was held by any charter. But there is 
some reason to believe that the forged grants are substantially 
correct as to the abbey’s secular privileges. For, when William I 
granted to Battle the church of St. Olave at Exeter, he un¬ 
doubtedly freed this outlying possession of all earthly service, 
shires and hundreds, scot and danegeld and trinoda necessitas. u 
It was, therefore, unnecessary that the forgeries should be 
challenged by sheriffs or by the barons of the exchequer, since 
the king’s fiscal rights were not affected. The novelty which 
the forgeries contained was one that prejudiced the bishop of 
Chichester and his metropolitan ; and it is probable that, even 
in this respect, the forgers only put into the form of a principle 
the old bad customs of the past. 16 

1# Mr. Round, Victoria County History , Sussex, i. 375 n., questions this interpreta¬ 
tion of the passage which speaks of the land held’ by the abbot‘in suo rapo ’. He 
thinks this may only mean ‘ The Rape of Hastings in which his Abbey stands ’. 

14 Begesta, i. 58. 

15 We have a document which, if genuine, would prove that the custom of the 
Conqueror’s time is exactly expressed by the forgeries. It is a reputed letter from 
8tigand, bishop of Chichester (1070-87), defining the ecclesiastical exemptions of the 
abbot ( Chronicon , appendix no. vii, p. 189); but this document is for several reasons 
to be suspected. 
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la 'ancinatiEL w uiy sail JC tanni Ht to mbc puu^Bs winch 
dlnsrrare -he Talne u the ^niiiraw * a «wna for ecBnstitiitiofttJ 
and jftaai histtrry. They are to be found m the second pert, and 
belong to 'he tune if the witrer s iwn reco flection- Hie cpotcs 
an ~m Inn wri ^ociamscioii )i Henry I re taring to the law 

at wreck:: ' -a toi mns «* navi toninieta v Lv ll» gfi aa 8et y hare 
a mnia. ;h r~n#*r pT o. tH. This me is also menriflaaed by Ginldos 
Camorimsis- who. however, supposed thar iwag issued ~ in antiquis 
Amilcrrm jesibus ao adano sanctorum regain - 1 * In the 
pvtn r Srepcen an action was raised against Abbot Walter 
under this priciamariciL. The abbot armed . in the king's 
oresence. that the or:eiamacicn was no Longer valid. King Henry 
muiht a.rer the ^ mm rn jkw ' annona parrfae inra as be pleased 
in his if come : but the change would not hold good after his 
death, muess canned by his barons. This is the earliest attempt 
to chsrlrtmsh between a proclamation and a law : the abbot 
was -noported by the bar:ns who were present, and his plea was 
allowed. The abbot * argument should be compared with the 
reply nude by Henry II to the bishop or Chichester in the suit 
or 11-57. The bishop had arried that certain clauses in the Battle 
charters were nnh and v:i«L as being contrary to the canons. 
The king answered : ‘ abort a regni mei excehentia at quod ratione 
diotante consihocne arthiepiscoporan et epecopomm atque 
baronum meorum a me ruerit decretnm a Tools et a vestri amiK - 
bus damnandtnn esse in<iicerur p. 96 . Again, we find Henry II 
refusing to ’ renovate ’ a charter of Wihiam. I without a recommen¬ 
dation from the Curia Regis. The chief justiciar, speaking in 
the name of the court, gives the necessary recommendation ; 
and the king at once orders the new charter to be prepared 
<P- 165). The Curia appears elsewhere as a body which is indepen¬ 
dent enough to impede the progress of a case in which the king 
has interested himself ; he only procures the judgement that he 
desires when, after his return from Normandy, he undertakes 
to hear the suit himself (pp. 107-9). More than once we find 
evidence of the legal interests of Henrv H ; and in one case the 
author describes how the king modified, for the benefit of Battle, 
the usual form of a charter of confirmation. Apparently he 
framed something like the insperimu* of later times ; but, instead 
of repr ucing t e charter which was to be confirmed, he gave 
its substance. He explained that he had thus made it unnecessary 
to exhibit the original charter in the future (p. 165). 

H. W. C. Davis. 

P?»a, viiL 19 . 
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The County of Ponthieu , 1279-1307 


B Y the treaty of Paris of 1259, England acquiesced in the loss 
of the northern parts of the Angevin inheritance, on con¬ 
dition of complete recognition in the southern. Twenty years 
later, Eleanor, wife of Edward I, inherited the county of Ponthieu, 
so that England had again a footing in the north, though in a 
fresh district. The fact wets in itself of some importance, and the 
temptation to the English historian is the greater because of the 
considerable material now at his disposal. 

For the twenty-eight years with which the present article 
deals, this is of three kinds. First, there are preserved, in the 
Public Record Office, six bundles 1 of Exchequer Accounts, nearly 
all dealing with the affairs of Ponthieu. The most valuable of 
these are the returns of receipts and expenses made by the 
banking house of Frescobaldi between 1299 and 1308, when the 
finances of the county were in their charge. Secondly, M. Bemont 
has collected and arranged in an appendix to the third volume 
of the Gascon Rolls all the entries relating to Ponthieu which 
in the early years were entered in those documents. There are 
some ninety enrolments, of varying importance. Thirdly, many 
of the publications of the Soci6t6 d’fimulation d* Abbeville 2 
deal with medieval topics, and their authors have made good 
use of local archives. The veteran among such native historians 
was M. Ernest Prarond, 3 to whose Histoire d y Abbeville avant la 
Guerre de Cent Ans , published in 1891, frequent reference is made 
in the following pages. Their labours, together with the useful 
classified and descriptive catalogue of manuscripts issued by 
a former librarian of Abbeville, 4 to some extent relieve the foreign 


1 Public Record Office, Lists and Indexes, xxxv. 125-7. 

• See Table generate des Publications de la SociiU d? Emulation d? Abbeville, 1797 - 
1904 (published 1905). 

• M. Prarond, as secretary, president, and honorary president, directed the affairs 
of the Soci6t6 for almost a lifetime. His industry was tireless. In his eighty-ninth 
year, when death surprised him, he was intending to write a complete history of 
all the counts of Ponthieu, and had actually published the first volume, dealing with 
Guy I. More than fifty books and pamphlets on historical subjects stand to his credit. 
He was, of course, working with the French material only. 

4 A. Ledieu, Catalogue analytique des Manuscrits de la Bibliothique d* Abbeville, 1896. 
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historian of the obligation of going to the archives himself. Two 
manuscripts in particular have been much used by local historians, 
the Livre Blanc and the Livre Rouge. 5 These are cartularies 
containing all sorts of material, ranging from the twelfth to the 
sixteenth century. Other authorities, such as the Patent, Close, 
and Olim Rolls, and the Wardrobe and Household Accounts, are 
cited wherever they throw additional light. 

The year 1279 was in a very real sense a fresh starting-point. 
Since the county first came into existence, in the early tenth 
century, its counts had all been French by birth, and generally 
resident within it. But there were, as a native historian of the 
eighteenth century said, ‘ deux dates funestes ’ for the county. 
The first was 1254, when Eleanor, the prospective countess, 
married an Englishman. The next was 1279, when she suc¬ 
ceeded to her inheritance, and her husband with her. The 
county now became a mere appendage of a kingdom, governed 
by an absentee. 

Eleanor’s mother, Joan, was the child of Spnon de Dammartin, 
count of Aumale, and Marie, countess of Ponthieu. Simon had 
held the title of count of Ponthieu in right of his wife only, and 
therefore, when she died in 1251, the title and land passed to her 
daughter. Joan was the second wife of King Ferdinand III of 
Castile. A year later, 1252, he died, and the crown passed to 
Alfonso, son by the first wife. The widowed Joan then left 
the Spanish court and returned to her own land. For the remain¬ 
ing twenty-six years of her life she was able to live in and rule 
her inheritance, for though she married again in 1260, this time 
her husband was a Frenchman and a neighbour, John of Nesle, 
lord of Falvy-flur-Somme. 

Eleanor’s succession has a legal as well as an historical 
interest. It was a case, of which various better-known examples 
fall within the thirteenth century, of a choice between a grand¬ 
child of an elder line and a son or daughter of a younger. Eleanor’s 
elder brother Ferdinand was dead, but he had left a son, John of 
Ponthieu. By the law of descent in its final shape he would have 
had a better right to the county than his aunt. In the thirteenth 
century, however, the point was still arguable, and each case was 
settled on its merits. King John had been given the English 
crown to the prejudice of his nephew, child of his elder brother, 
without any outrage to public opinion. An exactly contrary 
course was pursued in 1262, with regard to a much closer analogy, 
the succession to the manor of Manchester. There the uncle of 

6 Noe. 114, 115 in the catalogue. M. Louandrc examined both for contributions 
to the fourth volume of the Monuments inidits de VHistoire du Tiers-fitat, by A. Thierry. 
M. Pr&rond also used them in his own work, and in 1897 published the second as Le 
Cartulaire de Ponthieu . 
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the younger line was shut out in favour of his infant nephew of 
the elder. 6 Though perhaps it is unsafe to argue from one side 
of the Channel to the other, it would seem that Eleanor’s case 
might present some difficulties. At any rate the fact of her 
succession put Edward I thirteen years later into a position 
which, had he thought about the matter at all, he could not but 
have felt to be paradoxical. In settling the succession to the 
throne of Scotland in 1292, he and his judges agreed to select 
Balliol, representative of an elder line, rather than Bruce, one 
generation nearer in a younger. 7 Thus Edward adopted a prin¬ 
ciple which would have shut out his wife from succeeding to 
Ponthieu. 

Joan died on 16 March 1279, and was buried in Valloires 
abbey. 8 Within five days of her death the first steps necessary 
to secure the succession were taken. Edward I’s brother, Edmund, 
earl of Lancaster, and his nephew, John of Brittany, earl of 
Richmond, were empowered ‘ to exact from Philip, king of 
France, the king’s kinsman, the county of Ponthieu, which, by 
the death of Joan, queen of Castile and countess of Ponthieu, falls 
by hereditary right to Eleanor, the king’s consort ’. 9 William 
de Fiennes, a, relative of Eleanor’s on her mother’s side, was at 
the same time appointed custos 10 of Ponthieu. His instructions 
were to certify the king as to the state of the county, and to 
‘ write to the king touching the matter of which he wished to be 
secretly certified ’. This may perhaps have been with regard to 
the attitude John of Ponthieu was to adopt. Two months later 
all was concluded. Edward and Eleanor spent more than five 
weeks in France in May and June 1279, 11 had a series of amicable 
interviews with Philip III at Amiens, and on 23 May came to 
terms with him, on various disputed points, in the treaty of 
Amiens. 12 On the same day the Ponthieu business was settled. 
John of Ponthieu appeared before the assembled sovereigns 
and magnates, and, though he did not ask for the title of count, 

• Tait, Medieval Manchester , pp. 142-3. 

7 ‘ Praedicti arbitri . . . praedicto Iohanni de Balliolo, tanquam e primogenito 
exeunti , succeesionem regni Scotiae adiudicanint * (Hemingburgh, Chron., ii. 38). The 
law of descent and cases of this sort are discussed by Pollock and Maitland, Hist, 
of Engl . Law , vol. ii, ch. vi. 

• The new count and countess bore the expenses of her funeral (Edits Gascons , 
iii. 5019). Cf. Prarond, Hist. <f Abbeville, p. 175. 

• Cal. of Patent Rolls , 1272 - 81 , p. 306, 21 March 1279. 

19 Generally custos and seneschal are interchangeable terms, but it can hardly 
be so in this case. 

11 They left Dover on 13 May, and landed there again on 19 June (Gough, Itinerary 
of Edward 7, i. 95, 96). 

17 There was no clause which, as is commonly said, gave Ponthieu. No mention 
of so recent an acquisition was likely to be made in a document which professed to be 
a mere amplification of the treaty of Paris of 1259. See the text in Rymer, Foedera 
(ed. 1816), i. ii. 671-2. 
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made a claim which remained a burden on the county for the 
next fourteen yean. 

He declared that the lady Joan, his grandmother cm the father's side, 
had in her lifetime recognized that he, John, in the land which had been 
given to his father, ought to have high justice and the feudal homages of 
the said land. These Joan had held in her lifetime, because he did not 
wish to offend her. And he declared that the same lady had granted him, 
in her last will, one-fifth part of the county of Ponthieu, and one-half of 
the sequestrations made, during her wedded life, between herself and 
the count of Ponthieu her husband. Wherefore he besought the king 
to deliver to him the aforesaid . 11 

To dismember an inheritance in this way, rightly or wrongly, 
was clean contrary to the whole bent of Edward I’s policy. He 
was willing to fight the matter out, or to compromise, but, under 
no circumstances, to give up one-fifth of his county. For years 
the matter dragged on, Edward from time to time appointing 
fresh proctors to represent him in suits before the king of France 
‘ as to the ownership of one-fifth of the county of Ponthieu \ M 
Finally, John accepted £14,000 of Paris to withdraw his claim, 
and Edmund of Lancaster, who was in charge of the county 
after Eleanor’s death, was able to announce on 8 May 1293 that 
the entire sum had been paid out of the revenues of the county. 15 
This dispute apart, no obstacle was put in the way of Eleanor’s 
succession, and Edward’s through her. The relief due was 
fixed at £0,000 of Paris, to be paid in three instalments, the latest 
at Ascensiontide 1280. Philip, however, remitted this. 16 Pre¬ 
sumably homage would be done at once. At any rate, two days 
later the new count and countess had left Amiens and begun 
a tour of their county. This was not, of course, a first visit, 
for either of them, but it had a new solemnity in view of the 
altered circumstances. 

Ponthieu was not a very large inheritance, though its count 
boro a double title, 4 comes Pontivi et Monstrollii \ 17 The county 
had suffered dismemberment at various times, sometimes through 
delinquencies of its rulers, sometimes through sales rendered 
necessary by financial exhaustion. When Count Simon of Dam- 
martin, for example, fought on the losing side at the battle of 
Bouvinos, and was imprisoned by the French king in consequence, 
the troatios by which he made his peace also deprived him of 
parts of his county. Thus the bailliages of Doullens and Avesnes, 
and St. Riquier, were abandoned. St. Riquier was taken into 

11 Rdles Gascons, ili. 5037. 

14 e. 14 December 1281 {Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1281-92 , p. 6); 20 May 1282 
(ibid. p. 20); 17 July 1283 (Rdles Gascons, iii. 5056). 

14 Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1292-1301. 

14 Rdles Gascons, iii. 5013 ; Foedera (1816), I. ii. 572. 

11 From an early date, but both titles were not always used. 
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the baiUiage of Amiens, while DouUens and Avesnes were united 
with Artois. Further readjustments of the frontier towards 
Artois were made in the time of the Countess Joan. 18 

The general limits of the county as it came to Edward I can 
for the most part be clearly traced. The northern frontier 
begins at its western end with the estuary of the river Canche 
in the bay of Staples, Montreuil being situated a few miles up 
the river. Then the line of division turned south, reaching the 
middle Authie at a point a little higher than Auxi-le-Chateau, 
and from there went south again to the lower Ni&vre at St. L6ger- 
les-Domart. The valley of the Nidvre, which enters the Somme 
about midway between Abbeville and Amiens, marked the 
south-eastern boundary of the county. The south-western 
frontier presents more difficulties. The Somme estuary has been 
suggested as the boundary, 19 but that can hardly be, since 
various places which play a regular part in the records, Airaines, 
Le Titre, Martainneville, Cambron, &c., are to the south of that 
river. The port of St. Valery, on the southern extremity of the 
estuary, makes no appearance in the returns, but that is probably 
because, as an honour, it was administered separately. Between 
the Somme and the Bresle a small enclave on the north bank of 
the latter belonged to the county of Eu, which town faced it 
on the south bank. 20 Certainly in the past Vimeu, that is, the 
district between Somme and Bresle, had formed part of Ponthieu, 
and probably it still did so. 

Ponthieu to-day is in general aspect much what it was in the 
thirteenth century. Along the coast, the silting of the Channel 
produced then, as it produces now, a band of salt marshes, 
useful for pasturage but not for cultivation. 21 Behind these came 
the low chalk downs, watered by a number of small streams, 
besides the two larger rivers, the Canche and the Somme. Many 
miles were covered by forest, of which the present forest of Cr6cy 
is a mere fragment. Wood played a great part in the annual 
revenue of the county. 22 Various local names, such as Jacques 

“ For fuller details of these changes see Les Variations des Limites du Ponthieu et 
de VArtois au xni 9 silde , by the Comte de Brandt de Galametz (Mim. de la Soc . 
dffimul. (f Abbeville, 1889, pp. 163-89). 

lf Joanne, Did . topographique de la France , v. 6611. 

*• Les Variations , &c. The separation has left its trace, for nowadays this scrap 
of land belongs not to the department of the Somme, but to the Seine-Inferieure. 

” These, however, lay further east than at present. Such names as Montreuil- 
sur-Mer, B6thencourt-sur-Mer, and others, suggest the track of the older coastline. 

“ In 1300 the income from the sale of wood was £712 14s. 6jd. (King’s Remem¬ 
brancer’s Accounts, 166/1); in 1301, £613 15s. 4 d. {ibid. 166/3); in 1302, £1,290 0s. 3d. 
(166/17); in 1303, £1,707 14s. 9 d. (157/15); in 1305, £3,220 10s. 2\d. (159/14); in 
1307, £3,140 Is. 10^d. (161/18). These sums are pounds of Paris. Five of them 
usually corresponded to £1 sterling, but by depreciation of the coinage they fell in 
value to one-eleventh of the £1 sterling. 
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le Charbonnier, several times mayor of Abbeville, suggest the 
quarter in which some substantial families first made their money. 
In other parts farming was carried on, and rents were paid in 
barley, oats, and wheat, as well as in fowls, capons, and chickens. 
Salt and eels, on the other hand, were the main contributions 
of the fisherfolk along the coast. There were turf-works in the 
marshes. The abundant timber was used from an early date for 
shipbuilding, and Abbeville craft anchored in the harbours of 
England, Flanders, and Castile. 

It was in the towns, however, that was centred the most 
vigorous life of Ponthieu, and from this fact came both the em¬ 
barrassments and the profits of its count. The difficulties he had 
to face were different in degree only, not in kind, from those 
presented to other northern lords such as the count of Flanders. 
Ponthieu was rich, for its size, in commimes. Abbeville was then, 
as now, the most considerable place, but close behind it was Rue, 
nowadays not much more than a village, on the lower Maye. 
Among smaller places were Cr6cy, in the forest; Le Crotoy, on 
the northern shore of the Somme estuary ; Waben, further 
north ; Montreuil, most northerly of all, a few miles up the 
Canche. In the south was Airaines, on the stream of the same 
name which flows into the Somme south of Abbeville. Nor must 
be forgotten the unique ‘ villata seu communitas ’ of Marquenterre, 
which included all the coast-land between the Authie and the 
Somme. By far the most independent and prosperous of the 
towns was Abbeville, which had obtained its charter in 1184. 
Its chief industry was the making of cloth, and even the modem 
town, in such names as the Rue aux Pareurs, 23 the Rue des Poulies, 
and many others, suggests the memory of the industries pursued, 
and of the weavers, fullers, dressers, and dyers who lived there. 
The cloth market was held every Monday, and the count was 
only too glad to encourage it, in his own interests, by freedom 
from toll. 24 There were also glovers and brewers. The popula¬ 
tion was mixed, for some of Joan’s Castilian friends and servants 
had settled there, while no doubt a sprinkling of English would 
follow the change. 25 

No sooner had the new count and countess set foot in their 
inheritance than friction began. As anointed sovereigns they 
were accustomed to act, not in person, but through proctors, 26 
and they pursued the usual practice, though themselves ‘ pre- 

** Exchequer Accounts, King's Remembrancer's Accounts, 155/14, m. 1. 

u Roles Gascons, iii. 5079. 

15 e. g. a prebend in St. Wulfran’s was given to an Englishman, though he may not 
have come to take it {RSles Gascons, iii. 5051). 

** Professor Vinogradoff points out to me that this is connected with the position 
of the king above the law; so that for security's sake it was desirable that a 
responsibility should be taken by a representative instead of by the king in peraon. 
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sentes et consentientes in taking the comital oath at Abbeville 
and elsewhere. 27 This caused bitter resentment in Ponthieu, 
and letters patent had to be issued afterwards to explain that the 
procedure was in no way prejudicial, and that in future counts 
of Ponthieu, so long as they were not also anointed sovereigns, 
should take the oaths personally, ‘ iuramentis nostris per pro* 
curatores factis hac vice eisdem non obstantibus \ 28 With the 
exception of this variation, all the ordinary forms were observed. 
The count and countess promised 

ke nous garderons les core et les biens de nos gens de Abbeville cum de 
noz humes, et leur chartes et leur privileges ke eus unt de nos ancestres, 
cuntes de Puntif, et leur franchises et leur usages ke il purrunt par leur 
privileges acquerre solum les usages de France . 29 

In return the mayor, echevins, and commonalty of Abbeville 
took an oath, first to the queen, ‘ tanquam hereditarie primo ’, 
then to the king as her husband, 

ke nous bone fei et leaute vos porteruns et a vos genz cuntre totes genz 
ke purrunt vivre et morir, et obeissanz serrum a vos lustenans . 20 

With regard to Rue, Le Crotoy, Marquenterre, Cr4cy, Waben, 
the abbey and town of St. Josse, Airaines, and Montreuil, the same 
formalities were observed. 31 It is worth noticing, however, that 
when the count’s oath was enrolled, a warning was set beside it. 

Sciendum quod, licet burgenses predicti, a tempore quo non potent 
haberi memoria, usi fuerint aliquibus libertatibus vel consuetudinibus, 
[per usum tamen ilium non] adquiritur eis ius aliquod, secundum consue- 
tudinem Francie, nec currit domino prescripcio, nisi ille libertates vel 
consuetudines contineantur in eorum privilegiis vel [nasci poterunt ex 
tenore eorundem ]. 82 

This meant that the new count was on the alert, and that there 
might be difficulties later. For the moment, however, all was 
smooth, and on 19 June Edward and Eleanor set sail for England. 33 

The machinery they left behind them to administer Ponthieu 
was of the conventional kind. At the head was a seneschal: 
finances were in the charge of a receiver ; and below these came 
other officials, baillis, vicomtes, serjeants, foresters, and so forth. 
The status of the seneschal or custos is best suggested by a third 
title sometimes given to him, that of locum tenens. This lieuten¬ 
ancy, representative of an absent lord, added both dignity and 
difficulty to his post. It gave a twofold character to his very 

w The proctors were John Ferre for the queen, Thomas of Sandwich for the king. 

*■ Boles Gascon , iii. 5015. *• Ibid. iii. 5016. 

* # Ibid . » Ibid. 5020-7. M Ibid. 5016. 

** They stayed more than a week at Abbeville, then went to Gard-tes-Rue, Crecy, 
Valloires, Waben, and Montreuil (Gough, I tin. of Edward /, i. 96). 
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miscellaneous powers and functions. 34 Inside Ponthieu he must 
do whatever the count, if present, would have done ; outside he 
must jealously guard the count’s rights against all comers. The 
first obligation implied general superintendence as ‘ gardein 
de tutes nos terres del counte de Pountif ’; routine business, 
the taking of fealties and reliefs, authorization of markets, 
regulation of trade; the leading of the Ponthieu contingent 
when the French king demanded military service due from his 
vassal; the appointment of bailiffs and ' tuz autre ministres * 
in Ponthieu and Montreuil, unless, as often happened, royal 
letters patent forestalled him. To the second general obligation 
belonged the seneschal’s powers to ‘ require and demand our 
right before all judges, to defend our land against all persons ’, 
‘ de exceper, de repliker, de poser, de respondre, de jurer en 
l’alme de nous, si mestiers est ’. All this required a good deal of 
travelling, and consequently the seneschal might, when he chose, 
appoint a substitute in his absence. As a whole, the position was 
much the same, mulatis mutandis , as that of the seneschals of 
Gascony. 86 Distinctions were of scale more than anything else. 
Ponthieu was small, and therefore its head was paid less. He 
got £200-300 of Paris, 86 as against the £500 or £600 of the seneschal 
of Gascony. He had, on the other hand, some advantages over 
the latter, for he was nearer to head-quarters, and his 
northerners, hard enough to handle, were at least free from 
the proverbial pride of the Gascon. 

The receiver, in like manner, corresponded to the constable of 
Bordeaux. He received the revenues collected by inferior officials, 
and met expenses out of them. His wage was £100-200 of Paris. 
Generally, but not always, he was a native. 37 The Frescobaldi 
naturally appointed their own receivers while they were respon¬ 
sible for the county, and, equally naturally, chose Italians. 

The most important of the minor officials were the five baiUis 
of Abbeville, Rue, Cr6cy, Waben, and Airaines. The bailli of Abbe¬ 
ville was paid £40, the others £30 each. 88 A large part of their 
work consisted in safeguarding the count’s judicial rights, and 

* 4 Summarized in letters patent of 22 May 1279, appointing Thomas of Sandwich 
(Rdles Gascons , iii. 5033). The summary, however, does not include all the duties 
which other evidence shows the seneschal actually performed. 

11 Minutely described by M. B£mont, Rdles Gascons , supplement au tome i, pp. cxviii 
stqq.y and tome iii, p. lxxxiii. 

,# £200 at first, with an allowance for expenses (Roles Gascons , iii 5028). Later 
£300 (ibid. 5072). In 1301 he was granted an extra £200 a year for the preceding 
three years, * aiauntz regard a la deschaite de la valere de la moneye du temps qe les 
gages de 300 livres paresis par an furent primes assignez au seneschal ’ (King’s 
Remembrancer’s Accounts, 156/16, m. 9). 

• T Peter al Coet6 (1279-83) belonged to a well-known Abbeville family ; Baldwin 
(1290-1) came from Waben. The receivers appointed by the Frescobaldi were 
(1) Renaut Berart, (2) Hugo Hugolin, (3) John Canisian. 

•• King’s Remembrancer’s Accounts 159/15, m. 5. 
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in making sure that the profits of justice reached his hands.* In 
return, he upheld them against the jealousy and complaints of the 
townsfolk, and before long they were recognized, with himself, his 
wife, and his children, as holding a specially privileged position. 40 

The first English seneschal of Ponthieu was Thomas of Sand¬ 
wich, who was appointed on 22 May 1279, 41 and held office till 
1288. 41 He was in some ways particularly well suited for the 
difficulties of these years. He had long been employed on royal 
business, first as a clerk and then as a knight. His career had 
begun in 1266, when he was made keeper, bailiff, and chamber- 
lain of Sandwich, under his patron Roger of Leybum. Later 
he was sheriff of Essex, and later again employed on foreign 
affairs, in Aragon and in Brabant. Then in 1279 came the 
seneschalcy 48 Complaints made against him as sheriff, disagree¬ 
ments while he was seneschal, and a serious rising against English 
administration while he was mayor of Bordeaux at a later date, 
seem to suggest that he was truculent, or tactless, or both. 
However, the inference may be unfair. Unpopularity, in 
medieval administration, often went hand in hand with efficiency, 
and violence was merely a perversion of energy. 

*• Rdles Gascons, iii. 6031. 44 Ibid. 5039. 

41 Cal. of Patent Bolls, 1281-92, p. 7 ; Rdles Gascons, iii. 5032, 5033. 

u Probably, though the latest document extant referring to him as seneschal is 
dated August 1287. His successor is not mentioned till 1288. Cf. R. BeUeval, 1 Lea 
S4n4chaux de Ponthieu,' Revue nobiliaire, iv. 409-21, 491-512. 

44 In his early days he was a Montfortian, but on 1 November 1265 was received into 
the royal favour at the instance of Edward, the king's son (Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1258-66, 
497). When the latter became warden of the Cinque Ports, Thomas began his duties 
at Sandwich (ibid, p. 678), and on 19 March 1268 was given the custody of the ‘ baili¬ 
wick and lastage' of that port (ibid., 1266-72, p. 208). His name is among those 
who received protection as crusaders in June 1270 (ibid. p. 480). In 1272 he was 
exempted for life from being put on assize, juries, and recognitions, and from being 
made sheriff against his will (ibid. p. 650). In 1274-5 he was sheriff of Essex (Cal. of 
Close Rolls, 1272-9, p. 202 ; Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1272-81, p. 88), but had also some 
connexion with Dover castle (ibid. p. 89). In the spring of 1278 he was placed on 
various commissions of oyer and terminer in Sussex (ibid. pp. 284, 288, 290), but on 
28 May was sent to Aragon on the king's business (ibid. pp. 264, 265). In February 
1279 he went with the abbot of Westminster to Brabant to treat of the marriage 
of Edward's daughter Margaret (ibid. p. 302). He apparently left Ponthieu during 
the three years, 1286-9, which Edward I spent in France, and remained in Gascony 
after the king left. In 1289 he was made mayor of Bordeaux, and was involved in 
a fierce dispute, in which the town appealed to the parliament of Paris (Rdles Gascons, 
ii. 1154, 1276, 1638 ; Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1281-92, p. 326 ; Rdles Gascons, ii. 1798, 
1799). In 1290 he was triumphantly restored to office for fifteen days only, after which 
he made way for his successor. There was a good deal of difficulty about money due 
to him from the constable of Bordeaux (Rdles Gascons, ii. 1800, 1846, 1847). In 
February 1292 he received certain grants under the will of the late queen, Eleanor of 
Castile (Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1281-92, p. 478), and the following June was sent on 
a commission of oyer and terminer to the Channel Islands (ibid. p. 495, and references 
at a later date in Cal. of Close Rolls, 1288-96, p. 319, and 1296-1302, p. 119). In 1293 
and 1294 he was again engaged upon judicial work in England (Cal. of Patent Rolls, 
1292-1801, pp. 16, 47, 81 ; Cal. of Close Rolls, 1288-96 , pp. 283, 338, 341, 406). 
The latest entry naming him is dated 25 November 1294. 
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The first anxiety of the new count was to concentrate, to buy 
out rivals, to make his grip of the county more secure. For some 
years, therefore, a great part of the seneschal's work was to 
arrange sales and exchanges of fiefs and rights. The series 
began in June 1279 with the purchase of a group of fiefs to the 
north of Abbeville, at Xoyelles, Xouvion, Sadly, Favieres, Ac. 44 
The widower, John de Xesle, still called at times, by courtesy, 
count of Ponthieu, 45 parted with a number of rights to his 
successor. 4 * Other tenants followed suit. 47 Reginald, count of 
Guelders, for instance, sold all the land he held in Ponthieu in 
return for £1,000 of Paris, in May 1283 48 To take seisin, the 
seneschal and receiver had to go to Brabant, for Reginald dared 
not come any nearer to his uncle, the bishop of Liege. 49 Where 
he could, Edward shortened the links in the feudal chain. A 
case in Ponthieu in 1285 foreshadowed the policy embodied five 
years later in the statute of Quia Emptores. Gerard of Abbeville, 
lord of Mons-Boubert, wished to give 100 librates of land to his 
sister Agnes. He was allowed to do so, but only on condition that 
she should hold ' the land 4 en plein hommage 9 from the 
count. 50 

In Ponthieu as in England Edward pursued a policy of defini¬ 
tion, of abiding by the letter of the law. This was shown by his 
precise fulfilment of his obligations as count to his overlord the 
French king. When Philip in 1282 demanded military service, 
Edward, who did not know the ‘ modum seu quantitatem ’, 
instructed his seneschal to examine the matter in the records of 
the county, but if he found no light, to make a special journey to 
the French court for information, ‘ inspectis registris seu memo- 
randis curie/ 61 With equal precision, however, Edward exacted 
what was due to himself from the towns, religious houses, and 
individual landowners of Ponthieu. The result was general 
indignation, and a series of appeals to Paris, where successive 
proctors appointed on behalf of the count were busily engaged. 
Luckily Philip's relations with Edward were at this time fairly 
cordial, and each case was taken on its merits. 

The most striking of these disputes concerned Abbeville. The 
grievance alleged by the townsfolk was twofold. In the first 
place they objected to the bailli set over them ; in the second, 


44 Cartulaire de Ponthieu, pp. 284-5. 

44 ‘ Comes Pontivi ad eadem vadia, £30.* This entry occurs in Ceratae Petri de 
Condeto tabulae ah anno 12S4 ad annum 1286 conscriptae (Historiens de la France, 
xxii), and refers to 10 April 1284, when John was receiving wages as a member of 
Philip IIPs household. 

44 Cart. de Ponthieu, pp. 292-3 ; Roles Gascons, iii. 5058, 5065, 5064. 

41 Cart, de Ponthieu, pp. 285-6, 288-9, 293-6, 303-5, 308-9. 

44 Rdles Gascons, iii. 5053. 44 Ibid. 5060. 

M Ibid. 5068. 41 Ibid. 5046. 
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they took fright at the alterations begun in the count’s manor 
house. The first was of course a common cause of friction. 
Hugh, the unpopular baiUi , came from Famechon, some thirty 
miles higher up the Somme. He arrested a certain Mikiel Cative. 
The townspeople rescued the prisoner by force, and appealed to 
the parliament of Paris. For two years the matter was in dispute, 
and mutual explanations and recriminations were exchanged. 
In the end, however, a decision was given in favour of the count. 62 
A solemn assembly was held in the chapel of the hospital of 
St. Nicholas, Cative was restored, and the mayor and ichevins 
publicly apologized. 53 Further, they issued a formal statement 
of the count’s rights. He might replace Hugh as soon as he chose. 
They themselves had neither * conissance ne justice ’ over the 
count, countess, their children, the seneschal, and the five baillis. 
If Edward liked, he might make a ‘ chastel e fermete ’ in his 
manor at Abbeville, and even pierce the town wall if neces¬ 
sary. 54 It was a very thoroughgoing reconciliation, as the count 
recognized, by remitting the fine of £1,000 toumois which had 
been imposed, and releasing Abbeville merchants whom he had 
arrested in England. 56 He did not even, apparently, replace 
Hugh of Famechon, whom he found useful in his army in 
Wales. 56 

The Cour Ponthieu, the manor of the counts, had hitherto 
lain outside the town wall, to the east, 57 and was simply a 
country house. Even now, nothing ambitious in the way of 
fortification was attempted. In a lengthy list of repairs 
issued in 1299, by far the more numerous items are for such 
simple matters as new tiles on the roof, locks on the doors, 
a rope for the well, stakes for propping the vines, fresh glass in 
the windows of chamber and chapel, repainting of images, mending 
the kitchen chimney. 58 There are, however, a few hints of 
sterner matters, in payments such as those * pour le ploustre 
de la prison ’, * pour les degres de le prison ’, ‘ pour amans a 
metre prisonniers en le court dabbeville ’, and so forth. 59 

“ Olim, ii. 173, 196. M Cart, de Ponthieu, p. 306. 

u RSles Gascons , iii. 6039 ; Cart. de Ponthieu , p. 310 ; Hist. <T Abbeville, p. 183. 

M RSles Gascons, iii. 5042, 6043. Cf. Hist, d! Abbeville, p. 185 and note. 

M Hugh received 2s. a day from 16 August 1282 to 20 November 1283, without 
any interval (King's Remembrancer’s Accounts, 4/1, mm. 5, 7, 10, 11, 13, 14, 17, 18). 
He was not the only Ponthevin who was on that campaign. John de Nesle himself,, 
with a knight and four horses, received pay as a banneret, intermittently, from 
November 1282 to November 1283 (ibid. mm. 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18). 

” In the Mus4e d’Abbeville et du Ponthieu there is a seventeenth-century panorama 
of the town, showing the situation of the count's castle. Nowadays the Rue de la Cour 
Ponthieu alone indicates its former site. 

M King’s Remembrancer's Accounts, 156/3, m. 14. 

*• Ibid. The prison was not always safe. Cf. Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1281-92, p. 319,. 
where the escape of two prisoners is recorded. 
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The Abbeville case was only one of many, for problems of 
jurisdiction and privilege constantly arose. With Le Crotoy, 
for example, there was a dispute as to the meaning of the term 
petite visconte. The mayor and echevtns of Abbeville were called 
in to arbitrate, but declared that the point was too knotty. 00 
It seems that the mayor and echevins of Le Crotoy made an 
annual payment to the count of 40*., and considered that this 
relieved them of the obligation of answering in certain kinds of 
cases before the vicomte. A solution was found in June 1285, 
by abolishing the payment and requiring them to be answerable 
in the ordinary way. 61 Another problem was the right of juris¬ 
diction exercised by the religious houses. Should this include 
both high and low justice ? In two cases, that of St. Sauveur at 
Montreuil, 62 and of the Premonstratensian house of Dommartin, 63 
the final settlement gave high justice to the count. The general 
conclusion, therefore, to be drawn, is that though there was 
plenty of friction, it resulted as a rule rather in compromise or 
victory than in defeat for the foreign count. Edward was able 
also to use his new possession in various ways, as, for example, 
in 1282, when he borrowed from burgesses of Abbeville, Rue, 
Waben, and Marquenterre, a sum of £2,359 of Paris for the 
Welsh war. 64 

The seneschalcy of Thomas of Sandwich ended during the three 
years, 1286-9, spent by Edward I in France on various sorts 
of business, after the death of Philip III. The king spent eight 
days in Ponthieu on the outward journey, 66 and six days in 
returning, 66 but no event of note took place. The new seneschal, 
Richard of Pevensey, was installed before August 1288. 67 He 
was not a man of the same calibre as his predecessor, and may 
have been a mere stopgap until more permanent arrangements 
could be made. 68 He was superseded on 18 March 1289, by 

*° Cart, de Ponthieu, pp. 317-8. 

61 Roles Gascons, in. 5070; Cart, de Ponthieu, pp. 325-6. 

44 Rdles Gascons, iii. 5080. " Ibid. 5066. 

44 Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1281-92, p. 21. The largest contribution was £1,140 from 
Abbeville. 

M 17-24 May 1286. A night each at Valloires, Cr6oy, Airaines, three nights at 
Gard-lds-Rue, two at Abbeville (King's Remembrancer's Accounts, 351/23). 

4t 29 July-4 August 1289 (Rdles Gascons, iii, introduction, p. xv). 

47 Belleval, Les Slnlchaux (Revue nobiliaire, 1868, iv), p. 418. 

44 He began his career in the household of Henry Ill's queen, Eleanor of Provence 
(Cal. of Charter Rolls, 1257-1800, pp. 409-10), and in 1279 was her bailiff at Rye 
(Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1272-81, p. 344. Cf. Cal. of Close Rolls, 1279-88, p. 227). He 
or a namesake was bailiff to the archbishop of Canterbury in 1277 (Cal. of Patent Rolls, 
1272-81, p. 205). He and his wife were pardoned the service of one knight's fee 
due for the Welsh war of 1282 (Cal. of Close Rolls, 1279-88, p. 163; Pari. Writs, 
i. 229). In 1283 Richard was on commissions of oyer and terminer in Sussex (Cal. of 
Patent Rolls, 1281-92, pp. 73, 103), and in 1285 was a justice of gaol delivery in Surrey 
(Cal. of Close Rolls, 1279-88, p. 311). Perhaps after this he was mainly abroad. At 
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William of Fiennes, 69 who by the beginning of Jane 70 in his 
turn made way for a seneschal of the ordinary type, Thomas of 
Bellhouse. 71 In November 1290, however, Queen Eleanor died, 
and the county passed to her only surviving son, a boy of six. 
Homage was done to Philip IV on his behalf by envoys in April 
1291, 72 and the charge of the county was committed to his 
uncle, Edmund, earl of Lancaster. 73 The seneschal was ordered 
to give up all writings concerning Ponthieu, and the keys of the 
coffers in which they were kept. 74 It appears from other instruc¬ 
tions that the archives of the county were in various hands. 
The account, taken by commissioners sent out from England, 
and sealed by John of Lovetot, was in the care of the dean and 
chapter of St. Wulfran at Abbeville, 76 while the mayor and 
ichevins of that town had charge of a casket containing the 
keys under which certain charters at Valloires were kept, and 
also the seal and counter-seal used in Ponthieu. 76 The receiver, 
of course, had the rentale , and was ordered to give up both that 
and any other important documents, such as the quittance 
John of Ponthieu had given when compensated for the loss of 
his fifth. 77 He was, however, to keep enough notes to enable 
him to send in his own accounts in proper form. 

There was a real significance in the choice of Edmund of 
Lancaster for the charge of Ponthieu. His wife Blanche was 
a native of the neighbouring county of Artois. She and her hus¬ 
band had for years governed the great county of Champagne 
on behalf of the heiress, her daughter Joan, and Edmund had 
borne by courtesy the title of count of Champagne. Philip IV, 
however, had married the heiress, and since she came of age her 
inheritance had passed to France instead of England. Now 

any rate his name disappears from Close and Patent Rolls. In 1294 he received 
lettera of protection to follow Edmund, earl of Lancaster, to the Gascon wars (Rdles 
Gascons, iii. 2386, 3575). 

•• Again called cusios (Rdles Gascons, iii. 5083, 5084). 

7# Ibid, p. 5088. Belleval {l. c.) says 6 June ; but already on the 4th Thomas was 
addressed as seneschal. 

71 Belhus. He was a Norfolk man, and a tenant-in-chief (Cal. of Close Rolls, 1302-7, 
pp. 182,221,232,253). He had been sheriff of the counties of Cambridge and Hunting¬ 
don in 1281, and in the general official trials of 1290 three charges were brought against 
him in that capacity (Tout and H. Johnstone, 8tale Trials of Edward I, p. 108). Between 
1284 and 1289 he was constantly appointed to commissions of oyer and terminer in 
the eastern counties (Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1281-92, pp. 145, 211,264, 270,281,282,283), 
and again in the same way after leaving Ponthieu (ibid. pp. 489, 500, 510, 513, 517, 
520, 521 ; ibid., 1292-1801, pp. 43, 44, 45). He died, apparently by violence, in 1294 
(ibid. p. 113, and Cal. of Close Rolls, 1802-7, p. 253). 

7t Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1281-92 , p. 420 ; Rdles Gascons , iii. 5093. 

n Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1281-92, p. 435 ; Rdles Gascons, iii. 5098. 

74 Ibid. 5101 (11 September 1291). 7,1 Ibid. 5102. 

7i Ibid. 5104. Ren6 de Belleval, in Les Sceaux de Ponthieu, gives an account 
and pictures of some early seals of Ponthieu, but not of any of this date. 

77 Ibid. 5103. 
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relations between France and England were already uneasy in 
1290, and Edward was loth to lose the outpost of influence 
given to him by his brother’s rule of Champagne. It was natural, 
therefore, that he should seize the chance opened by the succession 
to Ponthieu to establish his brother again in France. Small as 
the new foothold was, it was at any rate better than nothing. 

With Edmund’s appointment the supply of information for 
the historian suddenly vanishes. Seneschal, receiver, and minor 
officials would henceforth account to the earl of Lancaster, not 
to the Crown, so that their doings vanish from the central 
records. However, the gap is not as serious as it might be, 
for within three years the county left English hands altogether, 
being confiscated, with Gascony, in 1294. Thenceforth, to 1299, 
French officials administered Ponthieu. 78 When on 19 June 1299 
the preliminary treaty of peace was put together at Montreuil, 
many points were left for future discussion. Ponthieu, however, 
was given back at once, and by 1 August was again being governed 
from England. This time, however, the financial pressure under¬ 
gone by Edward in the interval drove him to do what later became 
a very common practice, to put the administration of Ponthieu 
into the hands of one of those Italian banking houses from which 
he had borrowed so largely, the Frescobaldi of Florence. 79 The 
admirable accounts which their receivers kept furnish most of 
the historical material for the next nine years. 80 

A superficial inspection of these records would lead the observer 
to one of two conclusions. Either Ponthieu became increasingly 
prosperous, or else the Frescobaldi were extortioners. Every 
year the total of receipts rose higher. In the first account (1299- 
1.300) the receiver put the total at £5,982 6s. 5d., 81 while the 
company reckoned it as £6,603 6s. 6|d. 82 For the seventh year 
(1305-6) the receiver’s total was £15,262 0s. 5+Id. sterling, 83 
the company’s £12,573 7s. 6 + 3d. sterling. 84 The first and largest 
category of receipts for any year was ‘ cens, rentes, reconnissances 
et avoueries ’, due from each of twelve places. 86 This item 

;i Prarond, Hist, d'Abbeville, pp. 222-3 ; Belleval, Lea SirUchaux , pp. 419-20. 

7# Wee Rhodes, ‘ Tho Italian Bankers in England * (in Owens ’ Coll . Hiat. Essays), 
pp. 137-08, and especially pp. 145-52; cf. Tout, The Place of Edward 11 in English 
History, pp. 83 f. 

•° 1 August 1299 (King’s Remembrancer’s Accounts, 156/1, m. 1) to 14 May 1308 
(Cal. of Close Rolls , 1307-18, p. 180). Acoounts are extant for 1299-1300 (King’s 
Remembrancer’s Accounts, 156/1, 2, 3), 1300-1 (ibid. 156/3, m. 6 and 156/15), 1301-2 
(ibid. 156/16, 17, 18, 19), 1302-3 (ibid. 157/15, 16), 1304-5 (ibid. 159/14, 15), 1305-6 
(ibid. 160/9, 10 ; 161/1), 1306-7 (ibid. 161/18). There are none for 1303-4 or 1307-8. 
One or two of the above are only fragments. 

Ibid. 156/3. M Ibid. 156/1. M Ibid. 161/1. M Ibid. 160/10. 

15 Abbeville, Rue, Waben, Le Crotoy, Crecy, Airaines, Port, Arguel, Martainne- 
v ftle, Le Titre, Cambron, Montreuil. To these after 1304 was added the manor of 
Tranlians (King’s Remembrancer’s Accounts, 159/15, m. 13), which contributed £150. 
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in the first year amounted to £5,611 17s. 2 \d. y but in the sixth 
to £9,856 9s. 5d. 86 Similarly, ‘ recoites des plois des toutes baillies 
de Ponthieu ’ began at £181 2s. 4d., and by 1305 had reached 
£604 14s. 8 d. In considering these facts, however, it must be 
remembered that the sums are reckoned in pounds of Paris, and 
that the pound of Paris depreciated in value during these years. 
At first, five pounds of Paris were equivalent to the pound ster¬ 
ling. 87 In 1306-7 a sum was estimated as follows : ‘ Somme 
dargent 48s. desterlins contant lun jour par mi lautre 11J parisis 
par lesterlinch, qui montent 28lt. 3s. 6d. desleue monoie qui 
valent 9 It. 8s. 10 d. bons parisis.’ 88 Obviously, then, the apparent 
increase in the totals is not real. It must also be noted that the 
arrears of one year were placed as the first item among the 
receipts of the next, and naturally swelled the total. In 1301 
£1,712 18s. were due as arrears, 89 in 1304 £15,705 17s. 2d. 90 
On the whole, then, the impressive totals of the accounts do not 
furnish evidence of great prosperity or of great extortion. 

The Italians did their work very thoroughly. No doubt 
they found matters in some confusion. Arrears dated to the last 
receiver but one before the confiscation of the county by the 
French. 91 Arrangements made 4 du tans le roy that is, during 
the French occupation, had to be readjusted. The first account 
contained side by side with the ordinary headings memoranda 
made by the company for their own guidance. 92 But they 
grappled with the difficulties and secured what was necessary. 
The rolls of expenses give a complete list of Ponthieu officials, 
small and great, with their names and wages. There were, besides 
seneschal and receiver, a clerk of the council of Ponthieu, a 
controller who kept a second roll as a check upon the receiver, 
a proctor for Ponthieu at Amiens. The first of these received £100, 
the second £40, the third 40$. More numerous, and less important, 
were the ‘ bailliex et serians des baillies ’. These included, besides 
the five bailli8 already mentioned, twelve mounted serjeants in 
the different bailiwicks, at 6d. a day each ; forest serjeants, 
some on horse, some on foot; castellans at Abbeville, Airaines, 
and Le Crotoy, and keepers of the manors of Gard-les-Rue, 
Le Titre, and Arguel ; and a clerk of the turf-works at £16 a year. 

The first seneschal under the new regime was John of Bake well. 


•• The account for 1304-5 is the last which gives details. 

• 7 King’s Remembrancer’s Accounts, 156/5 : ‘ 100*. de parisis qui valent 20*. 
desterling.* 

•• Ibid. 161/13, m. 3. •• Ibid. 156/17. M Ibid. 159/14. 

• l Roland the Lombard, 1285-3 June 1290. Cf. King’s Remembrancer’s Accounts, 
156/1, m. 1 : * Des yssues de la tere qui fu rollant le lombart jadis recheveur de 
pontiu, saisie en le main du signur pur les arrierages que li dis rollans devoit au 
signur de son aconte de le dite rechevere.’ 

•* e.g. ibid. 156/1, m. 12. 
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who held office from 1299 to 1305.** His duties were of the 
ordinary kind, except that at first he had a great deal of work 
in connexion with the negotiations which preceded the treaty 
of Paris of 1303. He went to Paris with the count of Savoy and 
the ear! of Lincoln in March 1303, 4 because they were as yet 
strangers to the needs of Ponthieu, and could do nothing without 
the seneschal.’ u There he remained till the treaty was signed on 
13 May, and till, on 20 May,* 6 a solemn betrothal was carried out 
between Isabella of France and the English king’s young son, 
Edward. The boy had come of age in February 1301, and was 
now, nominally, acting as count of Ponthieu as well as Prince of 
Wales. He passed through the county in October 1304,** on his 

* 31 May 1305 {ibid. 159/15, m. 3). Bankwell or Banquelle used to be the favourite 
form of his name (Foes, Judges of England, iii ; Lysons, The Environs of London, 
p. 500 ; and many indexes), perhaps partly through a false connexion with Bankers, 
a dependent manor of Lee, Kent, which the Bake well family held. M. B&nont thinks 
that John of Bakewell, seneschal of Ponthieu, and John of Bakewell, Kentish land- 
owner and alderman of London, were not the same person (Rales Gascons, iii. 2684 n.). 
However, I have found no serious inconsistencies in the two careers, and they both 
disappear from the records after 1307. In 1284 John of Bakewell was clerk of the city 
of London (Sharpe, Letterhook A, p. 161), in 1286 keeper of the merchants’ seal (Cal. 
of Patent Rolls, 1281-02, p. 245), and from 1286 to 1298 an alderman ( Letterhooks , 
A, B, C passim. State Trials of the Reign of Edward 1 , xxiv, Beaven, Aldermen of 
London, ii, p. lxxi). In 1303, John was among the judges appointed to deal with the 
robbery of the king’s treasury at Westminster (Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1301-7, p. 192), 
and in 1304 triumphed over Roger le Viroler who had broken down a party-wall of 
bis, near the Guildhall, while its owner was beyond the seas in the service of King 
Edward and Prince Edward (Letterhook C, p. 121). In 1305, both before and after 
the end of his seneschalcy, his name appeared in English commissions of oyer and 
terminer {Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1301-7, pp. 352, 358, 379), once at the request of the 
Prince of Wales (Exchequer Miscellanea, 5/2, mm. 9, 15). He was among the 
persons appointed to deliver London gaol of William Wallace on 18 August 1305 
{Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1301-7, p. 403). In October 1305 he went with William of 
Bliburgh to the pope at Lyons, on business connected with Prince Edward’s 
marriage (ibid. pp. 383, 423, 439, 464 ; King’s Remembrancer’s Accounts, 160/9, 
m. 10). He was there till October 1306 at least, but meantime was put on a commission 
4 de walliis et fossatis ’ along the Thames (10 July 1306, Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1901-7, 
p. 477). On 10 December 1306 he went to welcome Peter, cardinal bishop of Sabina, 
at Dover, and to escort him to the king at Carlisle (ibid. pp. 487, 509). On 26 March 
1307 a plea of trespass before the mayor of London was to be recited in the presence 
of John of Bakewell and others (ibid. p. 546). When Prince Edward came to the 
throne John was rewarded for past service by being made a baron of the exchequer 
on 10 November 1307 (Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1807-13, p. 16). At the coronation next 
year, however, he was killed by the collapse of a wall (Ann. Lond ., in Chron. of Edward 1 
and 11, i. 153). The St. Paul’s annalist calls him 4 quidam miles adversarius illius 
ecclosie' (Ann. Paulini, ibid., p. 261). Besides 4 his house of Lee’ (King’s Remem¬ 
brancer’s Accounts, 157/16, m. 8), John had held property in London (Letterhook C., 
pp. 12, 13, 121, 238), and particularly Bakewell Hall (Stow, Survey of London, ed. 
Kingsford, i. 286). John was buried in the church of the Austin Friars (Sharpe, 
Calendar of Wills proved in the Court of Husting, London, i. 342 ; Stow, Survey, i. 179). 
His son Thomas was his heir and executor. His wife, Cecilia, lived till 1323. 

M King’s Remembrancer’s Accounts, 157/16, m. 8 ; and cf. ibid. 158/4. 

•• Ho left on 26 May. 

•• King’s Remembrancer’s Accounts, 159/18, mm. 1-3 ; 160/14, fo. 2. See also 
Cal of Patent Rolls, 1801-7, pp. 263-4, 266; Foedera (1818), I. ii. 966-7; Cal. of 
Close Rolls, 1802-7, p. 174. 
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way to Amiens, to do homage, as his father’s representative, 
for Gascony. 

John of Bakewell ruled energetically in the young count’s 
interests. In May and June 1301 97 he dispatched five ships, 98 laden 
with com, barley, oats, and other provisions, worth £2,14618s. 2d. 99 
to the Scottish campaign in which the prince was leading one 
of the two invading armies. In 1302 he took £180 in grosses 
amendes from the communities of Le Crotoy, Waben, and Crecy. 100 
Le Crotoy had set up the same man as mayor twice running, 
without leave of the seigneur. At Waben, a prisoner had been 
rescued, while at Cr6cy the townsfolk had deliberately allowed 
the escape of a priest who killed one of the king’s serjeants in 
the open street at midday. A fine of £60 was exacted in each 
ease. In 1304 a substantial addition was made to the county 
by the purchase from Reginald, count of Guelders, of the manor 
of Tranleal, 101 for £8,000 of Paris. 102 This provoked some trouble 
with the count of St. Pol, to which Prince Edward refers in two 
extant letters. 103 ‘ We had charged our ministers he wrote to 
the count, * that that land was of the heritage and demesne of 
our county of Ponthieu. And truly, sire, if we did not wish to 
keep it for the said reason, it would please us that you should 
hold it.’ Three months later he wrote again : 


As to what brother Robert tells us, that our bailiffs of Ponthieu were 
hard and unnecessarily oppressive to the people of your land, which 
adjoins ours, we desire you should know that it was not by our wish. 
We should desire them to treat you and yours with the utmost friendliness, 
and it would displease us greatly if they behaved otherwise. As to the 
affair of the manor of Tranleel, we have already written our wishes . 104 

John of Bakewell was succeeded by Theobald, lord of Pon- 
tr6my, who held office till 22 July 1306, 106 when his place was 
taken by John Clinton of Maxstoke. 106 By this time Edward of 


97 King’s Remembrancer’s Accounts, 156/5, is undated, and in the official list is 
ascribed to 28 Edw. I, i. e. 1299-1300. A comparison of this with 156/3, m. 19, however, 
which is dated August 1300 to September 1301, shows that the real date is 29 Edw. I. 

99 The Gautier Basse, Jehan Boulot, Nichole Sage, Austyn Elred, Roger Mak 
^King’s Remembrancer’s Accounts, 156/5). 

99 Ibid. 156/3, m. 19 or fo. 4. 199 Ibid. 157/15, m. 11. 

191 Or Tranleel or Tranlians. 1 cannot identify this, unless it is Le Transloy, near 
Bapaume (Pas-de-Calais), or Le Translay, near Gamaches (Somme). 

199 King’s Remembrancer’s Accounts, 161/19, no. 12. 

199 22 June and 6 September 1305 (Exchequer Miscellanea, 5/2, mm. 4, 13). 

194 In 1306-7 extensive alterations and repairs were going on in the manor (King's 
Remembrancer’s Accounts, 161/14). 

195 Ibid. 159/15, m. 3. Belleval (p. 420) describes him as vicomte of Abbeville. 

199 Described usually as John Clinton the younger, so long as his uncle, John Clinton 

of Coleshill, was alive (Dugdale, Antiquities of Warwickshire, ii. 992). He had been 
employed on judicial business, and had also been with the king on more than one 
expedition against Scotland (Cal. of Patent Rolls, 12S1-92, pp. 433, 468 ; ibid., 1292- 
1301 9 pp. 309, 343). He received letters of protection on 6 June 1306 (ibid., 1801-7, 
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Catnwbrv'^r. Iht at-^ 1 in qaarreLs wiri hit* fkiwr. and already 

a#y^n*>d of car^u^-.-ne^ wiuea j&zer ibydgnred his rule as king. 
The f/>i7owir*g letter/ jr wnrten. to Joan or Bestead in September 
1V/7 m.ght bear a doable interpretation.: 

W.rb *>rjx -\ to wb^t XicboLid :t — cl tar nerk in Pjnrjiea. say> 
f/> you. name* 7. niAt be baa ofren sear ns j^rers on bnaraess. to which 
he ruw ha/i r.o ar.sw*r : we beg to infottn y^a ~iat we nev^r received any 
lexers from h;m or hie env.73, Toe letters which we ihi reeetre. from oar 
seneschal ;n tr.ose parts. we Aiway* Answerer At «klc«. as. for example, 
tfte rr^i‘^^r of the manor of TrarLeal : and ocher basmeas coo. $0 we 
ha 7* bolder* oar aer.e^ Lai of P a~htea that be and others of oar conned 
in those par"a should certify as of Any easiness, snob as oar coinage. or 
orfher mAltera of which he has told os nothing. We are astonished, there¬ 
fore, at the things Nicholas says to you. 

When in the spring of 13^)7 the old king exiled his sons 
favourite, Peter of Gaveston. the prince found a refuge for ht 
friend in his own county of Ponthieu. 1 * There, perhaps, the two 
hoped to meet again, for at one point it seemed likely that the 
prince would have to go to France in connexion with the negotia¬ 
tions for his marriage. 10t However, the king put a stop to this 
on H Jane.* 1 * Gaveston consoled himself by Kving in great 
comfort at Creey, where from time to time he received extrava¬ 
gant present* from the prince. 111 Meantime the seneschal was 
having trouble of the old sort with his subjects, and in July 1307 
the expenses had to be paid of ‘ various liege men from among 
the wisest and greatest of the county, assembled at Abbeville 
at orir request that we might have their advice as to how we 
should proceed against the town of Abbeville on various 
matters \ m In the same month, however, Edward I died, 
and the history of Ponthieu entered upon a new period. 

Hilda Johnstone. 

ft. 439), and was apfrointed seneschal on 22 July. Before November 1307 he had laid 
down ttfficc. In 1308 Kdward II gave him lands in England and also the honour of 
Hi, Valery (Cal. 0 } Fine Rolls, ii. 24). He died in 1316. 

197 Exchequer Miscellanea, 5/2, m. 15. 

m Wda gave Hemingburgh the ground for a highly-coloured story of the prince 
iwj nest ing hia father to make Peter count of Ponthieu in his stead ( Chron . ii. 271-2). 

*** FoeAem (1818), 1 . ii. ]02 ; Cal. of Close Rolls , 1302-7 , pp. 530-1 ; Cal. of Patent 
Rolls , 1301-7, p. 509. 

*'• Cal. of Close Rolls t 1302-7 , p. 506. Gaveston got a large share of the provisions 
which had been made ready. Of. Add. MS. 22923, fo. 4. 

1,1 ^ u °b» lor example, as an outfit for a tournament, 4 de pipis et perils super vel- 
votto viridi frettato cum aquillettis aureis de armis eiusdem domini Petri’ (ibid. fo. lOd). 
This cost £24 4s. 4 \d., a huge sum in the modern equivalent. Another, 4 super viridi 
sindonc,’ cost £8 8s. 7 \d. 

"> King’s Hemembranccr’s Accounts, 161/19, m. 12. 
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The Lords Justices of England 

D URING a considerable portion of the past England was 
ruled by foreigners, and it followed as a consequence that 
on numerous occasions her rulers resided temporarily outside 
the confines of their kingdom. To Normans and Plantagenets 
the island was only part of a greater body whose heart was 
upon the Continent, so that they departed not seldom leaving 
administration in the hands of justiciars or custodes regni} 
And so in a later age, when the nation waxed rich and powerful, 
the new-comers who were invited to Whitehall or to Kensington 
had less interest in English affairs than in those of the United 
Provinces or of Hanover. It was natural, therefore, that William 
should spend a considerable part of his reign in the Netherlands, 
and that after 1714 the Hanoverians should go back to their home 
as often as they could. On these occasions the government 
of England was usually left in the hands of lords justices. These 
officials, seldom mentioned now, have been neglected by historians, 
though a vast pile of state papers and correspondence attests 
their activity and importance. In the years from 1695 to 1755 
they held the supreme authority twenty-one times for a period 
in the aggregate of nine years. 2 

When William and Mary became king and queen in 1689 the 
administration of the government was placed in the hands of 
William. Scarcely were domestic affairs settled when pressing 
exigencies abroad called him out of England. In the 
spring of 1690 he crossed over to Ireland. As Mary was joint 
sovereign of the realm there could be little question as to who 
would wield the executive power in his absence. Therefore when 
William announced that it was necessary for him to go over 
sea, he expressed his desire to leave the administration in the 
hands of the queen ; 3 and a law was passed to the effect that 
Mary was to govern in the name of both their majesties during 
his absence. 4 Mary was not qualified either by character or 
experience to exercise any real control of affairs, so that her 

1 Of. Commons' Journals , ii. 242. % See note below, pp. 475 f. 

* Commons' Journals , x. 349. 

4 ‘ An Act for the Exercise of the Government by her Majestie dureing his Majestyes 
Absence ’ (2 William and Mary, c. 6). 
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regency was merely nominal. The king ‘ had declared in Parla- 
ment ’, she says, ‘ that the government was to be left in my 
hands,’ but ‘ in private had told me, who he intended to leave 
here as my Cabinet Council \ 5 The real power was given to a 
small body of the king’s chief advisers. There is no doubt that 
they were the new secret council upon which the kings of England 
were coming to rely ; 6 and a person well informed so describes 
them specifically a little while after. 7 In 1691 William went over 
into Holland, and an informant writes : ‘ The Council for chief 
administration of affairs during the King’s absence are as 
follows—Prince George, Marquis of Carmarthen, E of Pembroke, 
E of Marlborough, D of Bolton, Lord Godolphin, Lord Sydney, 
Admiral Russell, Sir John Lowther.’ 8 During each of the 
three years following William was absent part of the time. 
During these periods the administration of Mary was formal 
rather than actual; and the thanks extended to her by parlia¬ 
ment on the king’s return express devotion to the sovereign 
more than gratitude for services rendered. 9 Nevertheless, she 
was regent, and legally it was she who held the executive power. 

In 1694 Mary died. As William continued going abroad to 
lead the allies against France in the Netherlands, it was necessary 
to make some new arrangement for the government in his absence. 
About this time the marquis of Normanby, in a written memoran¬ 
dum, advised that the king appoint a select number of lords and 
commons, as he had been doing for several years when about to 
depart, with the difference that instead of being called a cabinet 
council they now have a commission to be lieutenants or regents 
with such limited powers as the king might think fit. 10 In 1695, 
before his departure, William appointed a council of regency to 
represent the royal power in the place of the late queen, and to 
continue the work of governing which the council of the cabinet 
had been doing in her name. Such was the origin of the lords 
justices of England, officials appointed by the king to oarry on the 
executive and the administrative work of the kingdom while the 
king was abroad, during those periods when the king had named 
no single regent to represent him. 

‘ R* Doebner, Memoirs of Mary (Leipzig, 1886), pp. 27, 28. 

> * The king named a cabinet council of eight persons, on whose advice she was 
chiefly to rely * (Burnet’s History of His Own Time (Oxford, 1833), iv. 87, 88). 

f Memorandum for the king from the marquis of Normanby (State Papers, Domestic, 
King William’s Chest, xiii. 7). 

• Newsletter, Le Fleming MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm., 12th Rep., vii. 310. 

# See Commons' Journals , x. 541, 697. 

State Papers, Domestic, King William’s Chest, xiii. 7. This manuscript is 
assigned to the year 1692 in the Calendar of Stale Papers, Domestic, 1691-2, 
p. 543 ; but there can be little doubt, I think, that it was written either in 1694 or in 
the early part of 1695. 
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The title was undoubtedly borrowed from the traditions of 
Irish administration. In Ireland in the seventeenth century 
executive power was vested in a lord-lieutenant, who ruled for 
the king. When, however, such an official was not appointed, 
the executive was vested in the lords justices of Ireland ; 11 
and during the seventeenth century a great mass of correspondence 
bears witness to their industry and importance. 11 It may be that 
the application of this title to English usage was directly owing 
to a suggestion of Shrewsbury. About April 1695 a blank commis¬ 
sion was drafted to appoint several persons ‘ to execute the office 
and place of Guardian of the Realm during the king’s absence 
abroad at the war. Portions of this commission together with 
instructions were written out several times by Shrewsbury, and 
one of the papers he endorsed ‘ Patent for the Lords Justices 
of England \ 13 In May Shrewsbury prepared a memorandum 
of matters to be brought to the attention of the king in a meeting, 
apparently of the cabinet, at which certain things relating to 
the new officials were to be decided. One of his suggestions is 
to the effect ‘ That his Majesty will please to settle the style 
of the Lords by calling them Lords Justices ’, and in the margin 
he notes that this was ‘ Granted \ 14 

William was absent from England during a part of each of the 
following years until his death in 1702. On each occasion England 
was ruled by the lords justices during his absence. In the next 
reign the sovereign was never out of the kingdom, so that for 
twelve years lords justices were not appointed. At this time, 
however, statesmen foresaw the dangerous possibility of an 
interval elapsing between the death of the queen and the arrival 
of her successor from Hanover. 16 Accordingly, in 1705 a statute 
was passed by which in such exigency the government of England 
was to be carried on by seven persons therein named, who ‘ are 
by virtue of this Act constituted and appointed Lords Justices 
of England \ 16 To this number, it was provided, the successor 
to the throne might, by nomination during her majesty’s lifetime, 
add such other natural born subjects of the realm of England 
as he thought fit, and that these nominees were to have the same 

11 ‘ The Kinge hes also appointed the Chancellor of Irland and Earle of Granard 
to be his Justices for the Goverment ther till he declaera his pleasur in the establishing 
of a Lord Liuettennant ’ (earl of Moray to duke of Queensberry, 19 February 1084-5, 
Hist. MSS. Comm., Buccleuch MSS., Drumlanrig , ii. 44). 

M See Lords' Journals, iv. 387, 415; Hist. MSS. Comm., Ormonde MSS. (new 
series), ii 1-344. 

l# Hist. MSS. Comm., Buccleuch MSS., Montagu House, ii, part i, 182. 

14 Ibid ' 

14 ‘ Because it may happen that such next Protestant Successor may at the Time 
of such Demise of Her Majesty be out of the Realm of England in Parts beyond the 
Seas * (Statutes of the Realm , viii. 500). 

14 Ibid. 
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authority of lords justices as if they had been named in the act. 17 
In 1707 the union of Scotland with England caused a restatement 
of this act in order that its provisions might apply to the whole of 
Great Britain. 18 By these laws it was provided that parliament 
was to continue sitting after the queen’s death, on which occasion 
the privy council was to proclaim her successor at once ; and that 
if the new sovereign was out of the realm at this time, then the 
lords justices were to administer until his arrival. 19 And so it 
happened, in spite of tory plots and Jacobite hopes, for when 
in 1714 Anne died, Kang George was immediately proclaimed, 
and the lords justices sitting at St. James’s transacted the business 
of the kingdom. 20 Anne died on 1 August and George did not land 
in England until 18 September. During these seven weeks the 
lords justices opened a session of parliament, delivered through 
the lord chancellor an address to the houses, received the reply 
and transmitted it to the king, provided for the interment of the 
deceased queen, directed a warrant to be prepared for creating 
the king’s son Prince of Wales, prorogued parliament in the king’s 
name, and held numerous meetings. 21 

The new sovereign was thoroughly German. He came to the 
throne with small understanding of English things and little 
affection for his new domain, and he was, moreover, too old 
to form a new attachment readily. Hence it soon became 
evident that he would go back to Hanover as often as affairs 
of state permitted him to do so. A clause in the Act of Settlement 
forbade the departure of the sovereign from England, 22 but this 
was repealed, 23 and in June 1716 the lord chancellor delivered 
to parliament the king’s speech in which the approaching visit 

17 ‘ An Act for the better Security of Her Majesties Person and Government and 
of the Succession to the Crown of England in the Protestant Line * (4 & 5 Anne, c. 20). 

‘ An Act for the Security of Her Majesties Person and Government and of the 
Succession to the Crown of Great Britain in the Protestant Line * (0 Anne, c. 41). 

1# Statutes of the Realm, viii. 499, 500. 

2i ‘ The Queen died Sunday morning half an hour after seven. The Council met 
immediately, and opened the papers where the present Kang had appointed the 
Regency, which you will see in all the public papers. By Act of Parliament there 
are seven besides, that is, the Archbishop, Lord Chancellor, Lord Treasurer, Lord 
President, Lord Privy Seal, Lord Chief Justice, and First Commissioner of the 
Admiralty. Between one and two they began to proclaim King George. All the 
nobility attended the proclamation, and there was not the least disturbance. The 
Parliament met, and the Lords and Commons took the oaths. Thank God everything 
is quiet, and I hope will continue so. The Regency and Council sit every day at 
St. James’s* (Viscountess Dupplin to Abigail Harley, 3 August 1714, Hist. MSS. 
Comm., Portland MSS., v. 482). Also Lords' Journals, xx. 6. 

M Lords' Journals, xx. 0, 7, 15; Commons' Journals, xviii. 4, 0, 12 ; Coxe MSS., 
Hist. MSS. Comm., 12th Rep., iii. 109; State Papers, Domestic, George I, i; State 
Papers, Domestic, Entry Books, cxv, 31 August 1714. 

“ ‘ No Person who shall hereafter come to the Possession of this Crown shall go 
out of the Dominions of England Scotland or Ireland without Consent of Parliament * 
(12 & 13 William III, c. 2). ** 1 George I, stat. 2, c. 51. 
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was announced. George was at once confronted with difficulty 
in choosing a representative of the royal power during his absence. 
His wife had long been imprisoned in the fortress of Ahlden, and 
there she remained until her death. Nor was the Prince of 
Wales, though living in England, a worthy candidate in the eyes 
of the king, for father and son disliked and distrusted each other, 
and observers at the court were even then predicting an out¬ 
break. Nevertheless the prince was chosen, and 26 June the 
lord chancellor in parliament announced the king’s decision in 
his speech. ‘ I design to make Use of the approaching Recess, 
to visit My Dominions in Germany ; and to provide for the 
Peace and Security of the Kingdom during My Absence, by 
constituting My beloved Son the Prince of Wales Guardian of 
the Realm, and My Lieutenant within the same.’ 24 George left 
for Hanover 7 July, and did not return until January of the 
year following. 

In 1719 the king made ready to go abroad again ; but this 
time the prince was not reappointed guardian of the realm. 
Long before the increasing bitterness between father and son 
had flamed out in notorious quarrel. By the beginning of 1718 
it was evident that the king would never trust his son again. 26 
Therefore, when in May 1719 George departed, he left his kingdom 
in the care of thirteen lords justices. 26 Their instructions and 
also their own procedure show that the precedents of the time 
of William were carefully studied in the revival of their office. 27 
Until the return of the king in November the new lords governed 
England with as much activity and success as their predecessors 
had done in the days when William was reducing Namur and 
conducting negotiations with Louis. 28 Again in 1720, 1723, 1725, 
and 1726 the king visited Hanover, and on each occasion the 
conduct of affairs was left with lords justices. And such also was 
the case when, in 1727, the king setting out on his last progress 
died at Osnabriick before he had reached his journey’s end. 

The fondness of the Hanoverian kings for their Electorate 
diminished with each generation, but with George II the attach- 

M Lords' Journals , xx. 397. 

** 4 The King is resolved to go to Hanover. There was a talk last week in London, 
that the Habeas Corpus was to be suspended, and the power to be placed in those 
persons' hands that the King should think fit to make Regents. This they said was 
to secure the peace oi the Kingdom, for since the King would not leave the Prince 
Regent, the plea was to prevent the Prince's dependents making a disturbance' 
(Edward Harley, junior, to Abigail Harley, 9 March 1717-18, Hist. MSS . Comm., 
Portland MSS., v. 558). 4 During his absence they say the Prince is not to be interrupted 
from his diversions by any attendance on public affairs' (Thomas Harley to the earl 
of Oxford, 31 May 1720, ibid. p. 597). 

*• State Papero, Domestic, Entry Books, cclxxvii, 19 May 1719. 

” Stowe MS. 540, ff. 75-84 ; State Papers, Domestic, George I, xvi. May 1719. 

2# State Papers, Domestic, Entry Books, cclxxx. 
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ment was still strong. Accordingly, two years after his accession 
he resumed the royal visits to Hanover, which had been inter¬ 
rupted by the death of his father. In May 1729 he departed. 
On this occasion his queen, the celebrated Caroline of Anspach, 
remained as regent; and such had been her political experience 
and importance that Walpole and his associates continued their 
work as they had been doing it previously. Again, in the 
summers of 1732, 1735, and 1736 the king revisited Hanover, 
and each time the queen was appointed regent of the realm, 29 
and each time played her part to the eminent satisfaction of 
king and court. In 1737, however, Caroline died ; and again a 
new arrangement was necessary. 

It was the misfortune of the Hanoverian dynasty that for 
several generations their domestic scandals were the most cele¬ 
brated in Europe. The second part of their sordid drama was 
played now in the reign of George II, when the hatred which he 
cherished for his son Frederick exceeded that which his father 
had once held against himself. So, when George made ready 
to go to Hanover once more, the old situation of 1718 was 
repeated. Even while his mother was alive Frederick had been 
excluded from any share in the regency. 80 Now in May 1740 
the office of the lords justices was again revived, and the king 
departed for Hanover. 31 On seven occasions afterwards, between 
the years 1741 and 1755, the king spent the summer in Germany, 
and always the affairs of the kingdom were administered by 
lords justices during his absence. 32 After 1755 George, oppressed 
with years and with a great European war, remained at home. 
Accordingly there were during the remaining years of his reign no 
more lords justices ; while in the reign of George III, who scarcely 
knew where Hanover was, the office was not reconstituted, and 
was never revived, except once, in the autumn of 1821. 

Thus it may be seen that the regime of the lords justices is 
in the period from 1695 to 1755, while the new sovereigns of 
England are learning to know their new domain. More particu¬ 
larly their authority falls into four periods : 1695 to 1701, in 
the reign of William III ; 1714, on the death of Anne ; 1719 
to 1727, in the reign of George I; and 1740 to 1755, in the reign 
of George II. 

** Lords ' Journals , xxiv. 156, 559, 683. 

*• 4 The King goes on Saturday to Gravesend ; the Queen goes that day to Rich* 
mond, and our Court to Kew. As soon as the account of the King's landing arrives, 
we are all to assemble at Kensington, and remain there all summer.' A message had 
been sent to the prince 1 that he must not lie one night out of the Palace while the 
King is abroad, which, joined to his having no share in the Regency, mortifies him 
much. I hope these discontents won’t break out into any open breach, but they 
oertainly breed ill blood ’ (Lady Irwin to Lord Carlisle, 20 May 1736, Carlisle MSS., 
Hist. MSS. Comm. f 15th Rep. t vi. 172). 

#1 Add. MS. 28133, fo. 2. “ Add. MS. 35871, ff. 1-223. 
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In the history of English constitutional development the 
importance of the lords justices is in connexion with changes in 
the executive during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
and with the development of cabinet government. Generally 
speaking, the transformation is marked by the diminution of the 
power of the king on the one hand and by the lessening of the 
power of the privy council on the other. In the period 1688 to 
1760 executive and administrative authority is gathered into the 
hands of a few important leaders, who appear and reappear 
in different groups as they attend to different parts of the work 
of government. The authority of the privy council, so far as such 
authority remains, is exercised by the members of the com¬ 
mittee of the whole council; the power of the king is almost 
completely taken over by the lords of the cabinet council; on 
frequent occasions when the sovereign is out of the kingdom, the 
cabinet seems to disappear and actually as a cabinet council 
is non-existent, but the leaders who at other times make up the 
king’s secret council, now in his absence stand forth as lords 
justices or regents. And the identity of these several groups 
becomes apparent when the lists of the members of these various 
bodies, so far as such lists can be obtained, are seen on com¬ 
parison to be substantially the same for any particular time. 33 
Accordingly, it is not improper to consider the history of 
the lords justices as one phase of the development of the 
cabinet council; and their development, as I shall show, is 
entirely similar to the development of the cabinet and parallel 
with it. 

The lords of the regency were chosen and appointed by the 

** At a meeting of the committee of council, 22 April 1094, there were present 
besides the king, the lord keeper, the lord president, the lord privy seal, the lord 
chamberlain, the lord steward, Shrewsbury, Rochester, Portland, Godolphin, Sidney, 
Russel, and one of the secretaries (State Papers, Domestic, William and Mary, v. 135). 
At a meeting of the cabinet at Kensington the same day were present the king, the lord 
keeper, the lord president, the lord steward, the lord chamberlain, Rochester, Shrews¬ 
bury, Godolphin, Sidney, Russel, and the secretary (Hist. MSS. Comm., Buccleuch 
MSS., Montagu House, ii, part i, pp. 63, 82). The lords justices appointed in 1695 
were the archbishop of Canterbury, the lord keeper, the lord privy seal, the lord 
steward, the lord chamberlain, Shrewsbury, and Godolphin (Privy Council Register, 
lxxvi, 3 May 1695). Compare also State Papers, Domestic, George I, ix, May 1717 
with Privy Council Register, lxxxvi, 9 May 1719 ; State Papers, Domestic, Various, ii, 
6 May 1740, with Privy Council Register, xcvi, 12 May 1740, and with Add. MS. 
28133, fo. 64, and Add. MS. 33004, fo. 41; Add. MS. 35870, fo. 85, with Privy CouncU 
Register, xcix, 1 May 1745, and with State Papers, Domestic, Various, v, 26 September 
1745; Privy Council Register, civ, 26 April 1755, with Add. MS. 32997, fo. 146. 
A complete list of the names of the lords justices may be obtained from the Privy 
Council Register supplemented for 1696 and 1700 by The London Gazette ; cf. Stowe 
MS. 540, ff. 92,94, and for 1714 by Statutes of the Realm, viii. 500. A few lists of members 
of the cabinet may be found scattered at random through the State Papers and among 
the papers of the ministers, while of more frequent occurrence are lists of those present 
at meetings of the cabinet or of the committee of council. 
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king, 34 and their names were announced in privy council. 35 
Generally speaking, they were the members of the king's cabinet 
council, which was during the absence of the king in abeyance. 
Therefore, whatever may have been the case under William, 
it is probable that during the Hanoverian period the membership 
of the council of regency depended not so much on the personal 
inclination of the king as upon the political expedience which 
shaped the cabinet itself, and there can be little doubt that the 
nomination of the lords justices was less by the choice of the 
monarch than at the suggestion of such leaders as Stanhope, 
Walpole, and Newcastle. The number of lords justices varied, 
increasing as time went on and keeping pace with the increase 
of the membership of the cabinet. 36 William’s first regency in 
1696 consisted of seven lords justices : the archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, the lord keeper, the lord privy seal, the lord steward, the 
lord chamberlain, a secretary of state, and the first commissioner 
of the treasury. 37 In 1697 the number was increased to nine. 38 
In 1701 it was seven. 3 ® The first regency of George I was larger, 
containing thirteen lords justices : the archbishop of Canterbury, 
the lord chancellor, the lord president, the lord privy seal, the 
lord steward, the lord chamberlain, secretary Craggs, and such 
notable personages as the dukes of Bolton, Marlborough, and 
Roxburghe, and the earls of Sunderland, Berkeley, and Stanhope. 40 
The first regency of George II contained sixteen lords justices: the 
archbishop of Canterbury, and all of the great officers of state 
and of the household. 41 In 1743 nineteen guardians and justices 
were appointed, embracing all of the most important officials 
and politicians of the realm. 42 In 1745 there were twenty, 43 
and in 1766 sixteen. 44 In this last instance the lords justices 
were the duke of Cumberland, the archbishop of Canterbury, the 


44 * 1 will take Care to place the Administration of Affairs, during My Absence, 
in such Persons on whose Care and Fidelity I can entirely depend : And I doubt not, 
my Lords and Gentlemen, but every One of you, in your several Stations, wiU be 
assisting to them * (King's speech in parliament, 3 May 1695, Lords' Journals , xv. 589). 

44 p r ivy Council Register, passim . * On Saturday last the King declared in 

Councill the Lords Justices ; as the Gazette will informe You' (Letter to Ambassador 
Williamson, 19 July 1698. State Papers, Domestic, William and Mary, xv. 33 ; also 
Stowe MS. 540, fo. 52 ; State Papers, Domestic, Entry Books, cclxxvii, 19 May 1719). 

•• For the increasing numbers of the cabinet see my article, ‘ The Development 
of the Cabinet, 1688-1760,’ American Historical Review , xix. 29-31 (1913). 

47 Privy Council Register, lxxvi, 3 May 1695; Stowe MS. 540, fo. 42. 

" Ibid., 22 April 1697 ; ibid. fo. 52. 

•• Ibid., lxxviii, 28 June 1701 ; ibid. fo. 53. 

44 Ibid., lxxxvi, 9 May 1719; State Papers, Domestic, Entry Books, cclxxvii, 
19 May 1719. 

41 Ibid, xevi, 12 May 1740 ; ibid., Various, ii, 26 May 1740. 

44 Ibid., xcvii, 25 April 1743 ; ibid., George II, lx, 24 April 1743. 

44 Ibid., xeix, 1 May 1745; ibid., 1 May 1745. 

44 Ibid., civ, 26 April 1755 ; ibid.. Various, vi, 26 April 1755. 
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officers of the household, the duke of Argyle, the first commis¬ 
sioner of the treasury, the master of the horse, the lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, two secretaries of state, the groom of the stole, the 
first commissioner of the admiralty, and the secretary at war. 
It may be observed that in 1701 the cabinet council contained 
scarcely more than ten members. 46 At the beginning of the 
reign of George I there were probably fifteen members. 46 In 
1740 there were fourteen or fifteen. 47 In 1757 it contained six¬ 
teen members. At this time it included the archbishop of 
Canterbury, the officers of the household, two secretaries of 
state, the lord lieutenant of Ireland, the first commissioner of the 
treasury, the first commissioner of the admiralty, the chancellor 
of Scotland, the master of the ordnance, the master of the horse, 
the groom of the stole, and Sir Thomas Robinson, mentioned as 
additional. 48 

The title suggested by Shrewsbury and accepted by William 
remained the title by which the officials were generally known. 
Those appointed in 1695 were styled ‘ Guardians & Justices 
of the Kingdom and our Lieutenants in the same \ 49 In 1698 
they are the ‘ Lords Justices of England for the Administration 
of the Government during His Majestys Absence \*° In 1755 
the king appoints them as ‘ Our Guardians and Justices of the 
Kingdom and Our Lieutenants in the same ’. 61 In official lan¬ 
guage they are spoken of as lords justices : ‘ Present Their 

Excellencys the Lords Justices in Councill,’ read the minutes 
of a privy council in 1720 ; 52 while in 1741 the ‘ Guardians and 
Justices of the Kingdom ’ prorogue parliament \ 53 In popular 
usage they are the lords justices or regents : ‘ On Tuesday last 
the Lords Justices sat at the Cockpit, and dispatched several 
private Affairs.’ 64 In 1743 a petition is addressed to ‘ Their 
Excellencys the Lords Justices of the Regency \ 56 

When the first lords justices were appointed William left 
with them the following instructions : 

Whereas for the more vigorous prosecuting the just and necessary 
War, wherein We are engaged for the Defence of Our Realms and Dominions, 
and the Support of our Allies against the French King, We have deter¬ 
mined (by the blessing of God) speedily to go in person beyond the Seas, 

44 Hardwicke, Miscellaneous State Papers , ii. 461. 

44 State Papers, Domestic, George I, i. 261. 

47 Add. MS. 33004, ff. 41-3, 46, 47. 

44 Add. MS. 32997, fo. 146. 44 Stowe MS. 540, fo. 42. 

44 Ibid. fo. 53. 41 Add. MS. 33053, ff. 71-81. 

44 State Papero, Domestic, George I, xxii, 12 August 1720. 

M Commons' Journals , xxiv. 1. 

44 The Orphan Reviv'd , 24 October 1719. 

44 State Papers, Domestic, George II, lxii, 30 August 1743. ‘This day ’, says Sir 
John Norris in 1740, ‘ the Regenti mett at the Duke of Newcastle office at the Cockpit 9 
Add. MS. 28133, fo. 2). 
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and having taken into Our most serious Consideration by what means the 
Peace, Prosperity and good Government of this Our Kingdom may be 
most effectually secured and maintained during such Our Absence ; For 
attaining those Ends We have made choice of You, as Persons of approved 
Loyalty, Wisdom, Courage, moderation & Integrity, to Exercise Our 
Royal Authority here, and to represent Our Person, and having sufficiently 
authorized you accordingly by Letters Patents under Our Great Seal of 
England, We doubt not but You will with all Application and fidelity 
discharge the great Trust reposed in You; Nevertheless for your Direction 
therein, and that you may be more fully informed of Our Intentions in 
the said Letters Patents, and in what manner We would have Our 
Governm fc administered by you, during Our Absence, We have thought 
fit to prescribe to you the following Rules and Instructions (viz 4 .) 

1. The Care of and Concern for Religion being the surest foundation 
of a Nation’s happiness, We recommend it to you in a particular manner, 
and more especially require it of you, that above all things you seriously 
and earnestly endeavour to promote the Service & Worship of Almighty 
God, & take care of all things relating thereunto, as far as is incumbent 
on you. 

2. Whereas by Our Letters Patents bearing date the 6 th of April 1695, 
We have appointed Commissioners to consider of proper persons to be 
recommended to Us, to succeed to any Bishoprick in England, or any 
Deanary or Archdeaconry in the same, or any Prebend in the Churches 
of Canterbury, Worcester, Windsor or Westminster, or any Canonry in 
Christ Church in the University of Oxford, or any place of Royal Professor 
in either of the Universitys of Oxford or Cambridge, or the Mastership 
of any Hospitall, or any Living or Benefice above one hundred and forty 
pounds per Annum real value, which are in Our Gift, and reserved to Our 
Own Royall disposition, as the same shall happen to be vacant by death, 
promotion or otherwise, you are not to dispose of any of the said prefer¬ 
ments, without first receiving Our direction as to the person, to be signifyed 
from beyond the Seas, under Our Sign Manual, And you shall not lett or 
hinder, but that the 3 d Comm T> may present to, and dispose of such 
other Ecclesiasticall Preferments (which are in Our Gift) as they are 
impowered to dispose of by the said Letters Patents. 

3. You are to assist Countenance and support the Comm™ We have 
appointed for executing the Office of Treasurer of Our Exchequer, and 
to give all fitting Support, as Justice and Our Service shall require, to 
the several Comm™ and Officers employed in the managing and collecting 
of any part of Our Revenue. 

4. You shall not give any Orders or Directions concerning the Weekly 
dispositions of Money at Our Treasury, it being Our intention, that the said 
weekly dispositions of the Mony shall continue to be made pursuant to 
such Orders and Directions, as We shall leave with the Commissioners 
of Our Treasury for that purpose, before Our Departure, or as Our 
Pleasure shall be signifyed to them from time to time, during Our absence ; 
But it is not Our meaning to restrain you from giving Orders to Our said 
Commiss™ for issuing Mony, in Cases where you shall judge it cannot 
be avoided without apparent Prejudice to Our Service. 
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5. And Whereas We have by Our Commission bearing date the 18 th 
Day of Feb r * last directed and impowered Our Right Trusty & Right 
entirely beloved Cousin Mainhard Duke of Schonberg, and other the chief 
Officers of Our Army to examine and redress the Abuses thereof, and have 
by Our Instructions to them signifyed Our further Pleasure therein, You 
are to take care that the same be pursued, as you are hereby further 
authorised, if you shall see Cause, to give other or New Instructions to the 
said Chief Officers relating to Our Service, and the better Government of 
Our Forces ; In which case you are to acquaint Us therewith as soon after 
as conveniently may be. 

6. That you may be the better enabled to discharge the great Trust 
we have reposed in you, We hereby declare that We will not admit of any 
particular Complaint of Injustice or Oppression, unless it appear the Party 
hath first addrest himself to You. 

7. When any Office or Employment in Our disposal shall become 
void, you shall forthwith advise us thereof, and you are not to dispose 
of such Office, or Employment till We have signifyed Our Pleasure in that 
behalf unless you shall judge it necessary for Our Service that the said 
Vacancy be immediately supplyed. 

8. We think it requisite as occasion shall require, that you Correspond 
with Our Council of Scotland, and in order thereto We have directed Our 
Secretarys of State for that Kingdom, to communicate to You such 
matters, as shall be proper for Your knowledge, and you are likewise to 
transmit thither such Accounts, as you judge necessary for Our Service 
to be imparted to them. 

9. If any Warrants, Letters, Orders or Directions shall be sent you 
from Us, or in Our Name, upon which you think it for Our Service to make 
any representation to Us, In such Cases We allow that you suspend putting 
in Execution what shall be so directed, till We are made acquainted 
with what you have to offer, and shall thereupon have signifyed Our 
further Pleasure. 

10. Tho by Our Commission We have invested you with the Power 
of pardoning all sorts of Crimes & Offences, yet Our Pleasure is, that the 
same be not used but in Cases of Necessity, or such as you shall judge will 
not admit of delay w^out the apparent prejudice of Our Service, but on 
other occasions, if you shall be of Opinion that any Offenders may be 
prop[er] Objects of Our Mercy, you are at Liberty to Reprieve them, or 
stay further proceedings against them till Our Pleasure be known in that 
behalf. 

11. In like manner you are not to remove any Persons from their 
Offices or Employments, but in Cases of Necessity or which you shall judge 
will not admit of delay without apparent prejudice to Our Service, But 
where you see Cause you are at Liberty to suspend from the Execution of 
Offices or Employments, till Our Pleasure be further known, and when any 
person shall be so suspended, you are forthwith to represent the Case to Us. 

12. You are not to issue Orders for drawing together any part of the 
Militia of our Kingdom, out of their respective Counties, unless you shall 
find it requisite for preserving the Peace of Our Kingdom, neither are you 
to give any Orders for raising any New Forces, unless Our Pleasure be first 
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sigmfyed in that behalf, except in Cases where you have good Grounds to 
apprehend an immediate Invasion, Insurrection or Rebellion. 

13. You are not to dissolve the Parliament now in being or to call 
a New Parliament, but upon a special Signification of our Pleasure herein, 
& you are to continue the present Parham* by short Prorogations as you 
shall think most Expedient for Our Service untill We shall otherwise 
direct under Our Sign Manual. 

14. You are to summon our Privy Council to meet as often as you shall 
see occasion. 

15. You shall cause a Parliament to be called in Ireland as soon as may 
be, and prepare Instructions thereupon for the Lord Deputy, which being 
first approved by Us, are to be pursued by him in all Cases, except where 
Our Pleasure shall be signifyed to the Contrary under Our Sign Manual. 

16. You are not to begin or conclude any League or Treaty with any 
Prince or State but by Our express Directions. 

17. We leave it to you to give Passes and Licences to those that have 
Occasion to go beyond the Seas, as you shall think fitt. 

18. You shall give from time to time such Orders and Directions 
as you judge most expedient, for the Security of the Coasts of Our King¬ 
doms, and for protecting the Trade thereof, as also for annoying the Enemy, 
and their Coasts and ruining their Traffick, and to those Ends you are to 
issue out Orders either to the Commiss™ of Our Admiralty the Commander 
or Commanders in Chief of any of Our Fleets at Sea, or to any other Officer 
or Person, as you judge it requisite to Our Service. 

19. You shall carefully observe & follow what further Orders and 
Directions We shall think fit to send you from time to time during Our 
Absence. M 

The instructions granted afterward were substantially the same, 
and differed, if at all, only in minor matters. 57 Under William 
the restrictions thus imposed were real and effective ; but as 
time went on they served as formal directions rather than actual 
limitations, and during the Hanoverian period the king could 
be influenced and convinced by the lords justices as effectively 
as he could be persuaded by the lords of the cabinet council 
at other times, the chief difficulties being those of time and 
distance, which were more formidable obstacles than when the 
king was staying at Kensington or at St. James’s. 

The appointment of the lords justices, which was announced 
before the king left England, did not take effect until he had 
departed, nor, indeed, until he had landed on foreign soil; 58 

M Stowe MS. 540, ff. 42-7. M Cf. Add. MS. 33053, ff. 71-81. 

$i * Commission brot. by Ld. Keepr's Secry, 18 Ma. 95. 

* Read before any thing else is done. 

‘ Opened upon the News of the King's Arrival in Holland. 19 May 95 ’ (‘ Notes 
of the Lords Justices \ State Papers, Domestic, Entry Books, ccixxiii, C.). On this 
occasion the king left England 12 May. * We had news this morning of the King's 
landing at the Orange Polder on Thursday. The Lords Justices met upon it and 
opened their commission’ (Robert Je line ns to Thomas Coke, 6 July 1701, Coke MSS., 
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while the regents considered their authority to be at an end as 
soon as the king embarked on his homeward voyage, 69 though 
even after the arrival of the news that the king had taken ship, 
the lords justices sometimes held meetings in case of urgency. 60 
In 1719 they were declared in council 9 May, and appointed by 
commission bearing the same date. 61 The king left England 
11 May. 62 The commission was opened, and the authority of the 
lords justices began 17 May. 68 In 1740 the commission bore 
date 12 May. 64 The authority of the regents began on the 26th. 66 
The king left usually in the spring and returned in the autumn, 
so that the governance of the lords justices would continue 
from May to October, and sometimes longer, while there were 
instances where the king departed earlier and stayed con¬ 
siderably later. 

The authority of the regents began at the first meeting, when 
one of their number read the commission conferring their power. 
Immediately certain rules of procedure and conduct were deter¬ 
mined upon, those settled in 1695 being followed substantially 
thereafter. At this first gathering were decided which should 
be the regular days of meeting, and how many of the members 
should constitute a quorum. 66 In 1695 the lords justices resolved 
that they ought to have a common seal, and determined to ask 
the king’s pleasure about it. 67 In 1719 they were authorized 
to use two seals which the king ordered to be engraved. 68 Usually 
it was agreed that members not attending the meetings must 
send excuses, and those desiring to go out of town must obtain 


Hist. MSS. Comm., 12th Rep., ii. 431). The king left England 30 June. ‘ An Account 
having been r[eoeived] on Wednesday Morning of His Majesty [having] landed at 
Helvoet Sluys. . . . The Lords Justices met at the Cockpit Yesterday Morning ’ (State 
Papers, Domestic, George II, lx, 0 May 1743). George departed 27 April. 4 We have 
no account of the King’s landing in Holland, so that the Lords Justices have not 
open’d their Commission* (London news quoted in The Dublin Journal , 15 June 
1725. Cf. The London Gazette, 8 June 1725). 

** State Papers, Domestic, Entry Books, cclxxx. 

•• Ibid. * The winds continuing contrary, which makes the King’s arrival very 
uncertain, I have signified his Majesty’s pleasure to the Lords Justices for putting 
off the Parliament to a further time, in case his Majesty do not return before the day 
appointed for their meeting ’ (Blathwayt to Shrewsbury, 2 December 1098, Hist. 
MSS. Comm., Buccleuch MSS., Montagu House, ii, part ii, p. 018). 

#1 State Papers, Domestic, Entry Books, cclxxvii, 19 May i719. 

•* The London Gazette, 10 May 1719. 

•* State Papers, Domestic, Regencies, lxi, 17 May 1719. 

“ Add. MS. 35871, ff. 1-27. 

•• ‘ This day the Regenti mett at the Duke of Newcastle office at the Cockpit; 
to open their commission, and take upon them the Goverment of his Majesty dominions 
in his absence ’ (Sir John Norris, Journals, Add. MS. 28133, fo. 2). 

•• * Days of Meeting appted. Tuesd. Thursd. & Fryd.’ (‘ Notes of the Lords Justices ’, 
State Papers, Domestic, Entry Books, cclxxiii, D. See also ibid.. Regencies, lxi, 
17 May 1719). 

91 State Papers, Domestic, Entry Books, cclxxiii, S. 

*• [bid., George I, xvi. May 1719. 
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the permission of the lords justices as a body ; 89 also that only 
those present at a meeting were to sign the dispatches or orders 
sent out. 70 They also took care to assume certain privileges 
becoming their new authority : their coaches were to be allowed 
in St. James’s Park, and the guards were to salute them with 
pikes and with the beating of drums whenever they appeared in 
a body. 71 

The proceedings of the regents were conducted with the 
solemn formality befitting the most powerful body in the kingdom. 

In 1714 at the opening of parliament, ‘ Fourteen of the Lords 
Justices (in their Robes), being seated on a Bench erected cross 
the House for that Purpose, with an Ascent of Three Steps 
between the Chair of State and the Woolsack ; the Lord Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury in the Middle ; ’ gave order that the house 
of commons attend. 72 At meetings of the privy council it was 
arranged from the first that chairs should be placed apart for 
them. 73 In 1743 it was ordered at the first meeting * That the 
Clerk of the Council have Directions to see, that the Chairs for 
the Lords Justices be placed, as formerly, on one Side of the 
Council Board. The Privy Councillors to sit on the other Side; , 
the King’s Chair not to be placed \ 74 In their own meetings it 
was arranged ‘ That when a Peer or Privy Councillor shall attend 
their Excellencies, He be allowed to sit at the Bottom of the 
Table, at a little Distance from it. That Chairs be set on the Side 
of the Room, opposite to the Window, for the Commissioners 
of the Treasury or Admiralty, or any of the Judges, not being 
Privy Councillors, who shall attend their Excellencies ; But 
when any of them speak, that He do it standing. All others, 
who attend their Excellencies, as the Attorney and Solicitor 
General, Recorder and Others, to stand, according to former 
practise.’ 76 Sir John Norris, among others, found that all of 
this formality was carefully observed in their ordinary meetings 
and also when they were sitting with the privy council. 76 

The meetings of the lords justices were held in the office of the 
secretary of state in the Cockpit at Whitehall, where during the 
earlier part of the period were held the meetings of the committee 
of council, and where under the Hanoverians a great many of 

* ‘ Duke of Richmond asked Leave to go out of Town 9 (State Papers, Domestic, 
Various, iii, 19 May 1741). ‘ The Duke of Newcastle sent His Excuse . . . Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, k Sir Robert Walpole desired Leave to go out of Town * {ibid., 27 August 1741). 

7# Ibid., Regencies, lxi, 17 May 1719 ; ibid., George II, lx, 5 May 1743. For a 
warrant signed at the top by twelve lords justices, see ibid., 20 May 1743. 

71 Ibid., 6 May 1743 ; ibid.. Various, vi, 3 May 1766. 

7a Lords' Journals, xx. 6. 

71 State Papero, Domestic, Entry Books, cclxxiii, C. 

74 Ibid., George II, lx, 6 May 1743. 

74 Ibid. 74 Add. MS. 28133, ff. 2, 4. 
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the cabinet meetings took place. 77 With the privy councillors 
also they would assemble in the privy council chamber near by 78 
Usually the lords justices arranged to hold their meetings at 
stated intervals. In 1743 they agreed to meet every Tuesday 
and Thursday at ten o’clock in the morning. 78 In 1766 they 
were to meet every Tuesday at eleven. 80 Meetings were adjourned 
to the next fixed date, but members might be summoned, when 
necessary, to extraordinary sessions. 81 Sometimes meetings are 
held very frequently, every day or so ; 81 generally, however, 
they occur with monotonous regularity twice a week, or once 
a week, or sometimes once a fortnight. 88 The attendance varied, 
but was fairly good, perhaps because of the efforts made to 
maintain it. In 1719, when the entire membership was thirteen, 
the attendance was sometimes ten or eleven, sometimes as low 
as four or five, but quite frequently seven, eight, or nine. In 
1743, when there were nineteen lords justices, the attendance 
ranged from six to sixteen, a usual number being eleven. In 
1750 the attendance was frequently four, five, or six. Those 
usually present were the archbishop of Canterbury, the lord 
president, the lord privy seal, the lord steward, and the lord 
chamberlain,—officials who in the period 1714-60 gradually came 
to attend meetings of the cabinet infrequently, and disappeared 
almost entirely from the private meetings of the ministers,— 
together with the members of greatest importance in military, 
admiralty, and political affairs. The prime minister was very 
frequently present; Sunderland generally in the days of his 
power, and Walpole almost always during the long period of his 
ascendancy. As a rule the lords justices decided that a necessary 
quorum should be four. 84 

A record of the meetings was taken by the secretaries of the 
regency, 86 and though this was not registered, as was done in 
the case of the privy council, yet minutes of the meetings abound 
in the collections of state papers, and are scattered at large 
through the correspondence of the political leaders of the period. 86 


” State Papers, Domestic, Regencies, bri, 19 May 1719; Add. MS. 28133, fo. 4; 
Stowe MS. 640, fo. 87. 

7a ‘ At the Council-Chamber in White-Hall, Present Their Excellencies the Lords 
Justices in Council * (State Papere, Domestic, William and Mary, vi, 2 July 1696). 

71 Ibid., George II, lx, 6 May 1743. •• Ibid., Various, vi, 3 May 1766. 

11 Ibid. " Ibid., George I, xxiii. 

®* Ibid., King William’s Chest, xvi; ibid., William and Mary, vii; ibid., Entry 
Books, oclxxix, cclxxx; ibid.. Regencies, lxi, lxii; ibid.. Various, iii, iv, vi; ibid., 
George II, lx, lxi ; Add. MS. 36870, ft. 136-214. 

M State Papers, Domestic, George II, lx, 6 May 1743; ibid., Various, vi, 3 May 
1766. 


IS * The Lords Justices met... and having open’d and read the King’s Commission 
were pleased to do us the Honour to appoint us Their Secretaries ’ (Stone and Weston 
to Carteret. Ibid., George II, lx, 6 May 1743). 

aa Brief, rough minutes for the period 1696-1700 occur in Stowe MS. 640, ff. 81-7. 
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It i§ my prciatie i beat cinctes to taken for the con- 

Taumce erf the who often earned away copies, and 

sometime* made cc-pic$ f:<r ibemsrive*.* 7 They were made par¬ 
ticularly. however, so that an account of the doings of the lords 
justices might be dispatched to the king. Immediately after 
each meeting the secretary of state or one of the assistant 
secretaries of state sent a fair copy of the minutes abroad, 88 
and these minutes were often accompanied by a letter giving 
an account of what the lords justices had determined. 89 More¬ 
over, these minutes, as a record of business done, were later 
used by the regents themselves, their business always being 
begun with the reading of the minutes of the previous meeting. 80 

In their gatherings the lords justices considered some impor¬ 
tant affairs and transacted a large amount of detailed business 
and routine. Matters foreign, domestic. Irish, colonial, military, 
naval, and diplomatic were passed in review.* 1 Measures were 
taken to discover treason and suppress sedition.** Information 
was received, reports read, petitions considered.* 1 Officers and 
heads of departments were summoned and heard in conference.* 1 
Criminals were reprieved and sometimes pardoned.* 5 Orders 
were issued.•* And reports were 6ent to the king.* 7 At a meeting 
21 May 1719 nine lords justices transacted business of which 
the minutes are written on six folios. The excuse of the lord 
chamberlain was presented, after which the minutes of the 
previous meeting were read. The lords deliberated upon informa¬ 
tion about riotous coal workers at Newcastle, and ordered a 
regiment and two tenders to be dispatched thither. Then 
followed a communication from the secretary at war, the appoint¬ 
ment to a position, and the reading of intercepted letters. Foreign 
information was considered, with the result that ships were 
ordered to the Baltic to overawe the tsar. Information from the 
admiralty was desired, and the bestowal of a living to be recom¬ 
mended to the king ; upon which the members adjourned. 98 
An assembly of the regents 28 May 1741 began their session 

*’ See tho numerous minutes in the Hardwicke Papers, Add. MS. 35870, ff. 135-214. 

•• State Papers, Domestic, Regencies, lxi, lxii, lxiii; ibid.. Various, iv, 10 June 
1743. 

a# Ibid., Entry Books, ccixix ; ibid.. Regencies, lxi, lxii, lxiii 

M ' The Minutes of tho last Meeting were read * {ibid.. Various, iii, 19 May 1741). 

•* Ibid., Rogonoios, lxi, lxii, lxiii; ibid., George II, li, lii; ibid.. Various, iii 

M Ibid., Entry Books, cclxxiii, R. ; ibid., Regencies, lxi, lxii, lxiii 

M Ibid., Entry Books, cclxxiii, P., cclxxvii, cclxxviii; ibid., George II, evii, 17 June 
174H. 

M Ibid., William and Mary, vii, 28 May 1697 ; ibid.. Entry Books, cclxxiii, A.; 
ibid., Regencies, lxi, lxii, lxiii. 

•* Ibid., Entry Books, cclxxiii, R. ; ibid., George II, li, lii 

M Ibiil., Regencies, lxi, 4 June 1719. 

Ihtd ., Various, iii, 23 June 1741 ; ibid.. Entry Books, cclxxiii, L., S. 

M Ibid,, Regencies, lxi, 21 May 1719. 
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with the reading of the minutes of the session preceding. They 
then considered a letter from the Portuguese minister to the 
duke of Newcastle expressing fear that an attack might be made 
on Brazil. It was recommended that Newcastle reply that in their 
opinion such apprehensions were groundless. General Wade was 
called in to give an account of what he thought necessary for 
the fitting out of an expedition ; after which the secretary at 
war was introduced and Wade’s papers read to him. The 
secretary was bidden to attend to such things as were necessary 
in connexion with troops, provisions, and equipment. He was 
also directed to order Major-General Anstruther to return to 
Minorca, and to give an account of the troops at Gibraltar. 
Whereupon he withdrew. Their excellencies then considered 
the manning of the fleet, and determined upon orders for the 
admiralty. The secretary of the lords justices was directed to 
send a communication to Lord Harrington, who was with the 
king in Hanover. The duke of Montagu was to engage engineers 
for the king’s service. Several members asked leave to go out 
of town. The meeting was adjourned until Tuesday following." 

At these meetings the lords justices considered and deter¬ 
mined such various matters as directing the attorney-general 
and the solicitor-general to bethink them of fitting means to 
suppress libels ; advising the king of a vacancy in the transport 
office ; examining a traitor ; the safeguarding of trade in the 
Irish channel; sending five battalions of infantry to Flanders ; 
issuing a proclamation for the apprehension of certain persons for 
high treason ; the proroguing of parliament ; the signing of bills 
passed by parliament; letters from the board of trade ; issuing 
warrants ; pardoning or reprieving criminals and confirming or 
mitigating their sentences ; reading foreign letters ; ordering 
vessels to cruise off Dunkirk and so obtain information about 
the movements of the French ; the advisability of declaring war 
with France and issuing letters of marque and reprisal; adminis¬ 
tering the oath of office to a new secretary of state ; recommending 
appointments to the king. Generally speaking, the work of the 
lords justices is the work which is done by the cabinet council 
during the time when the king is in England. 

The relations of the lords justices with the king were through¬ 
out this period similar lo those existing between monarch and 
cabinet council: that is to say, throughout the period the regents 
were in theory entirely subordinate to him ; that during the earlier* 
years they were actually so ; but later on, in the time of George I 
and George II, they came to dominate him more and more. 
Always the powers of the lords justices were minutely prescribed, 
and always severely limited. At a meeting, apparently of the 
•• Ibid., Various, iii, 28 May 1741. 
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cabinet, 4 May 1695, Shrewsbury notes that it was decided in 
regard to the first lords justices 4 That from time to time they 
follow such instructions as they receive from his Majesty ’; 100 
and such a provision was placed in all the instructions issued 
to lords justices thereafter. Under William, when the cabinet 
was important but still entirely subservient to the king, the lords 
justices were not only bound by their instructions, but also by 
numerous orders left with various officials. 101 At this time the 
regents not only sent reports to the king, but acted upon orders 
which he sent to them, and deferred all action until such instruc¬ 
tions were received. 10 * Throughout the Hanoverian period the 
lords justices continued to send reports to the king and ascer¬ 
tain his opinions. 100 * This morning’s Post ’, writes Stanhope to 
Delasaye in 1719, ‘brought me your Letter of the 3d. inst, inclosing 
therein the Minutes of their Excellencies the Lords Justices, and 
some other Papers, all which I putt into His Majesty’s Hands, 
where they now remain, and as soon as His Majesty shall think fit 
to give his Commands upon them, they shall be signified to you.’ 104 
At the same time the dignity of the lords justices was recognized, 
and their right to participate in certain transactions. In 1701 
the Commons impeached Somers because, among other things, 

m Hist. MSS. Comm., Buccleuch MSS., Montagu House, ii, part i, p. 182. 

1,1 Writing of the regency of 1695 Burnet says : ‘ The seven lords justices . .. had 
no character nor rank, except when four of them were together; and they avoided 
assembling to that number, except at the council board, where it was necessary; 
and when they were together, they had the regal authority vested in them. They were 
chosen by the posts they were in. So that no other person could think he was neglected 
by the preference : they were not envied for this titular greatness ; since it was indeed 
only titular; for they had no real authority trusted with them. They took care to 
keep within bounds, and to do nothing but in matters of course, till they had the 
king’s orders, to which they adhered exactly: so that no complaints oould be made 
of them, because they took nothing on them, and did only keep the peace of the 
kingdom, and transmit and execute the king’s orders ’ (History of His Own Time 
(Oxford, 1833), iv. 269, 270). ‘ The king went away this morning as soon as ’twas 
light; the Lords Justices are the same as last year, except my Lord Marlborough 
and Mr. Montague in the room of my Lord Shrewsbury and Lord Sunderland, no 
Chamberlain nor Secretary of State made. His Majesty as I am told has left abun¬ 
dance of orders at the Treasury and elsewhere sealed up with particular directions 
not to bee opened, till hee was embarqued' (Godolphin to Viscount Lonsdale, 19 July 
1698, LonsddU MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm., 13th Rep., vii. 111). 

im Shrewsbury, writing to Galway 14 August 1697, says that the question about 
the confirmation of the artioles of Limerick must be determined by the king. * The 
Lords Justioes here acquainted his Majesty with the difficulty, at the same time that 
your Lordships were writ to about it, and have reoeived his Majesty's answer that he 
■could come to no resolution till he had seen your Lordships’ reasons: by which it 
is so plain that he does not expect the question should be decided by any but himself 
[that] all the Lords here could do was to send over to him yesterday a copy of the 
letter from the Council of Ireland and press the dispatch of his Majesty’s answer’ 
(Hist. MSS. Comm., Buccleuch MSS., Montagu House, ii, part ii, pp. 532, 533. See 
also Fitzherbert MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm., 13th Rep., vi 40). 

im State Papen, Domestic, Regenoies, iv ; ibid., George II, lx. 

1M Ibid., Regencies, ii, 10 July 1719. 
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be had affixed the great seal to the ratification of the treaty of 
1698, ‘ not having first communicated the same to the then 
Lords Justices of England.’ 106 

Gradually, however, communication with the king became 
a pleasant correspondence and more and more of a formality. 
In 1719 Stanhope, with the king in Hanover, writes back : ‘ I am 
commanded to signify to you his Majesty’s pleasure for the In¬ 
formation of their Excellencys the Lords Justices that his Majesty 
approves of the Measures their Excellencys have taken to provide 
for our Safety at home & for the particular Regard they have shewn 
to every thing that any way tended to his Majesty’s Service as 
appears by their Minutes of the 21st. transmitted to me in your 
Letter of the 23d.’ 108 To this Delasaye replies : * I laid your 
Lordships Letter of the 27th. before the Lords Justices, to whom 
it gave much Satisfaction to see that his Majesty was graciously 
pleased to approve of their Representations.’ 109 Constantly now 
the minutes of the meetings were sent to the king, and invariably 
the actions taken were approved and confirmed. 108 Appointments 
were made by the king, but largely at the suggestion and recom¬ 
mendation of the lords justices. 100 The position of George I 
and also of his son was such that they were compelled in practice 
to defer to the guidance of their ministers, whose power increased 
steadily. In 1719 a German emissary found them resolute in 
refusing to meddle with Electoral affairs. 110 Shortly after, when 
the magistrates of Frankfurt asked the king’s leave to collect 
money in England to assist them in repairing losses caused by 
a great fire, and the king seemed inclined to grant the request, 
the regents expressed emphatic disapproval. 111 In 1762 when the 
lords justices made proposals concerning the territorial disputes 
with France, the king approved without question. 112 By this 
time the king in the matter of English affairs was as much in 
the hands of his ministers when abroad as when he was at home. 11 * 
Nevertheless, to the end the lords justices were limited and bound 
by their instructions. In 1765, when they learned that the French 
were repairing Dunkirk and massing troops along the coast for 
the invasion of England, they thought it necessary to instruct 
Vice-Admiral Hawke to seize French ships and goods; but 
they were unanimously of the opinion that since their instructions 

,M Common** Journal*, xiii 647. 

1M State Papers, Domestic, Entry Books, oclxix, 2 June 1719. 

IW Ibid., Regencies, lxi, 2 Jane 1719. 

1M Ibid., Entry Books, oclxix, 23 Jane 1719. IM Ibid., 7 August 1719. 

119 * V. E. marque que les Seigneurs Justioiers n’ont pas crd devoir delibrer sur lee 
points qu’elle renferme parce qu’ils regardent Sa Majte: oomme Electeur * (Friedrich 
Bonet to Craggs, 26 May 1719, State Papera, Domestic, Rege n cies, lvii). 

111 Ibid., Entry Books, oclxix, 7 August 1719. 

111 Ibid., George II, cxix, 4 June 1752. u * Ibid., cxix, cxx. 
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forbade them to declare war, they could not give like orders to 
all of the king’s commanders, nor grant letters of marque and 
reprisal. They humbly hoped that the king would allow them 
to do so. 114 

With the parliament and with the privy council the relations 
of the lords justices were very like those of the king and the 
cabinet to those bodies at other times. The instructions of the 
regents always forbade them to dissolve parliament or summon 
a new one; but they were allowed to summon and prorogue. 
On numerous occasions they issued proclamations proroguing 
parliament and sometimes they summoned it to assemble. 116 
Usually this was done with the express sanction or at the com¬ 
mand of the king. 114 The instructions of the lords justices always 
permitted them to summon the privy council when they pleased. 
At times they arranged that the council should meet regularly 
on certain days ; frequently they called it together by special 
notice. 117 It was always provided that they, as members of the 
council, were not to be summoned to meetings, but they were 
expected to attend as a matter of course. Before a council 
meeting a list of the business to be brought up was furnished to 
the lord president or sometimes, in his absence, to one of the 
secretaries of state. 1 * At the meetings was settled such business 
as came within the purview of the council when the king was in 
England. It is well known that the power of the privy council 
had been diminishing since 1660, and symptoms of decline 
are not wanting in the earlier Stuart period. After 1660 it was 
for most important matters largely superseded by parts of itself, 
like the foreign committee or the committee of intelligence, while 
in the years after 1688 its importance was taken over by the 
committee of the whole council, the essence of itself, and by the 
cabinet council. During the Hanoverian period little remained 
to it but Irish affairs, colonial matters, and the formal conduct 
of important routine business. Accordingly, the lords justices 
in council issued orders in council and proclamations for the 
proroguing or summoning of parliament or convocation; 119 
they instructed judges about to go on circuit; 120 they considered 

1,4 State Papers, Various, vi, 6 August 1765. 

114 Ibid., William and Mary, x, 9 August 1698, 4 November 1698; Commons' 
Journals , xii. 343, xxiv. 1. 

1,4 ‘ Parliamt. proroguing 23 or 30 July proposed: To write to.Mr. Blathwayt 
to know the King’s pleasure, & two Comma to be sent, one by way of Ostend, the other 
by Holld. 4 June 95 ’ (State Papero, Domestic, Entry Books, cclxxiii, P.). 

117 * Resolved That the Privy Council be summoned for Tuesday next ’ (State 
Papers, Domestic, Regencies, lxii, 16 July 1719). 

1,1 Ibid., Regencies, lxi, 17 May 1719 ; ibid., George II, lx, 5 May 1743. 

”• Ibid., Entry Books, xcix, 7 February 1697-8 ; ibid., Various, iv, 11 October 
1743; Add. MS. 28133, fo. 62; State Papers, Domestic, William and Mary, viii, 
22 October 1697. Ibid., xi, 13 July 1099. 
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and determined colonial affairs , 121 and made arrangements con¬ 
cerning the affairs of Ireland . 122 Some matters, and particularly 
Irish bills, were by the lords justices referred to committees of 
council, and action was afterwards taken in accordance with 
the report thus made . 128 Sometimes matters brought up first 
before the lords justices were by them referred to the privy 
council . 124 Sometimes they interrupted their own meeting, went 
to the council chamber and deliberated with* the privy councillors, 
and afterwards returning to the office of the secretary of state, 
resumed their own discussions . 126 

That the lords justices represented royal authority during 
the absence of the king, and in other respects did to a great extent 
those things which were done by the cabinet council when the 
king was at home, is clearly seen in the decline of their real 
authority, something that keeps pace with the lessening power 
of the king, and also accompanies the transference of actual 
importance from the cabinet to the private meeting or con- 
ciliabulum. The story of the waning of royal prerogative has been 
often told. In the years after 1714 the power of the king was 
gradually given over to a great extent to the lords of the cabinet 
council. But the power thus lost by the king was not kept by 
all of the cabinet. As time went on the cabinet, which had in 
origin been a select group of the confidential advisers of the 
Crown, increased in numbers until it became too large and 
unwieldy to serve requirements of expedition and dispatch. 
Therefore, in the years after 1714, the history of the cabinet 
resembles that of the privy council in the century preceding. 
As it becomes larger, it becomes relatively less important, and 
the principal business is taken over by a small group of its most 
important members, who prepare and arrange and decide in 
private meetings at the home of the prime minister or elsewhere, 
and then submit, if they think it necessary, to the cabinet for 
approval, which is seldom denied. Accordingly, as the com¬ 
mittee of council does the important privy council business in 
the days of Anne, so by the time of George II affairs of moment 
are determined not in the cabinet but in private meetings, by the 
prime minister and his most powerful associates. 126 

As the cabinet retained its apparent importance, and retained 
its real power on critical occasions, so the lords justices seemed to 

m Ibid., George I, xxii, 12 August 1720; ibid., Regencies, iv, 29 June 1723; 
ibid.. Various, iii, 11 June 1741. 

m * The Lords Justices and Councill are now chiefly busyed with the Irish affairs, 
to prepare for the meeting of the Parliament in that Kingdoms ’ (ibid., William and 
Mary, vii, 16 July 1697). 

“* Ibid., Various, iii, 4 May 1741. 1M Ibid., 4 June 1741. 

Ui Ibid., Regencies, lxi, 26 May 171t. 

1,1 For a detailed aocount of this see American Historical Review, xix. 35-43. 
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preserve all the prerogatives conferred in their instructions and 
as time went by to interpret them more liberally. Nevertheless, 
the important affairs which had to be decided during the periods 
of their authority came to be resolved less and less by them and 
more and more in the private meetings of the leading ministers. 
In 1723 Newcastle, writing to Walpole, alludes carelessly to the 
lords justices, and asks the prime minister what he desires to be 
done. 1 * 7 By 1740 the regents were considering many things 
which had already been decided by some of their number in 
private, but for which their formal sanction was necessary. 128 
In 1741 Newcastle writes to Hardwicke to arrange such a meeting. 
‘ There is to be an extraordinary Meeting of the Lords Justices 
tomorrow, to have these Papers laid before them ; It will be 
hardly possible to avoid doing something, on Tuesday next; 
For which Reason, I could wish, Your Lordship would he so good, 
as to be in town, even on Monday Night: In which Case, I beg 
we may meet at Sr Robert Walpole’s, even that Evening, to 
consider a little, what may be proper to do the next Day at the 
Regency.’ 128 On 4 August 1741 ministers at a private meeting 
arranged military and naval matters having to do principally 
with the stationing of troops and commanders in the West 
Indies ; two days later in a meeting of the lords justices these 
matters were formally determined as thus prepared. 180 By 1755 
the lords justices approved instructions, considered memorials, 
granted petitions, issued orders, read correspondence, and 
attended to the affairs of administration ; but matters of policy, 
statecraft, and diplomatic relations were now in the hands 
of a select few, and with regard to these affairs the regents were 
only consulted for formal consent and official sanction. 181 All of 
which is well expressed by a contemporary in this very year: 
* The Lords Justices, I mean the leaders only, who in their 
private meetings determined all affairs of consequence, were the 
duke, the chancellor, Lord Granville, the Duke of Newcastle, 
Lord Anson, Sir Thomas Robinson, and Mr. Fox.’ 132 


m * There is one thing that I must have your Directions abt. You see by My Ld’s 
publiok Letter, that the affair of the D. of Leeds (to which I am an entire Stranger) 
must be laid before the Lords Justioes in case the Duke should return, and as He 
possibly may do so during your Stay in Norfolk, I wish you’d lett me know what 
you would have us do. . . . Upon reading My Ld’s publiok Letter again I find there 
is mention made of the Treaty wt Prussia, which I think should not (especially in 
your absence) be made Known to our Wise Board. I have prevaild to day for an 
adjoummt. till Thursday sennight, so I hope We shall have but one or two Days 
without you ’ (Add. MS. 32686, fo. 358). 

1M State Papers, Domestic, George II, liiL 
“• Add. MS. 35407, fo. 32. 

“• State Papers, Domestio, Various, iii, 6 August 1741. 
m Ibid., vi 

1M Memoirs from 1764 to 1768 by James Earl Waldegrave (London, 1821), p. 46. 
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It has been my purpose to give an account of the lords justices 
of England who administered the affairs of the realm during 
the absence of the king, when the king had not left some member 
of his family to act for him as single regent. Legally the lords 
justices were regents and guardians of the kingdom ; actually 
they were the members of the cabinet council sitting under another 
name, for the cabinet fell into abeyance at such a time. Carefully 
restricted in all their doings, the regents were at first held sub¬ 
ordinate to the king, but as the royal authority diminished, they 
construed their instructions more and more liberally, and the king 
seldom opposed them. That which they gained, however, they 
held only in appearance and formally, the real power being 
wielded by the select ministers in their private meetings. By 
the middle of the eighteenth century king, privy council, cabinet 
council, and lords justices are all representative of earlier stages 
in the history of the English executive. By that time the 
decisive power in the guidance of the nation was lodged where 
it was not always seen by contemporaries, with the few politicians 
and leaders who met at Sir Robert Walpole’s or consorted with 
William Pitt, and who wrote in secret that stupendous correspon¬ 
dence which looks down now with grave silence from the red folio 
tomes of Newcastle and the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. 

Edward Raymond Turner. 


NOTE 


Regency of Mary. 

The king departs. 

The king returns. 

1690 

11 June 

6 September 

1691 

16 January 

13 April 

1692 

5 March 

18 October 

1693 

31 March 

29 October 

1694 

6 May 

9 November 

Lords Justices of William III 


1695 

12 May 

10 October 

1696 

6 May 

6 October 

1697 

26 April 

14 November 

1698 

20 July 

3 December 

1699 

2 June 

18 October 

1700 

5 July 

18 October 

1701 

1 July 

4 November 

Lords Justices after the death of Anne. 


1714 

(1 August) 

(18 September) 

Regency of George , Prince of Wales. 


1716 

7 July 

18 January 1716-17 
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Lords Justices of George I 



The king departs . 

The king returns. 

1719 

11 May 

14 November 

1720 

15 June 

10 November 

1723 

5 June 

28 December 

1725 

4 June 

3 January 1725-6 

1727 

3 June 

(12 June) 

Regency of Queen Caroline. 


1729 

17 June 

11 September 

1732 

7 June 

26 September 

1735 

17 May 

26 October 

1736 

24 May 

14 January 1736-7 

Lords Justices of George II 


1740 

23 May 

13 October 

1741 

7 May 

20 October 

1743 

11 May 

15 November 

1745 

10 May 

31 August 

1748 

19 May 

23 November 

1750 

17 April 

4 November 

1752 

6 April 

18 November 

1755 

28 April 

16 September 


For the years of the regencies the sources are the Privy Council Register, 
the Patent Rolls, and the State Papers, Domestic, Regencies. See also 
Stowe MS. 540, fi. 48-53. The days of departure and arrival have been 
obtained from the newspapers (British Museum), particularly The London 
Gazette . For the years after 1740 the accounts are sometimes so given 
that the dates have to be inferred. Here, however, the newspaper notices 
may be compared with the list (1740-55) given in the Hardwicke Papers, 
Add. MS. 35871, ff. 1-223. 

[After the completion of this paper there appeared in the Zeitschrifi fOr Politik , yi. 
549-93, a study by Professor Wolfgang Michael on Die Entstehung der KabineUsregierung 
in England , based upon elaborate researches made in connexion with the forthcoming 
second volume of his Englische Oeschichie im achtzehnten Jahrhundert. In several 
places there are valuable comments upon the lords justices. The author notices 
particularly the substantial identity of membership of the regencies of lords justices 
with that of the cabinet councils (p. 584); and quotes from the Vienna Staatsarchiv 
a dispatch of Johann Philipp Hoffmann, 25 June 1720, to the effect that the regency 
just constituted is made up of the thirteen members of the cabinet with the addition 
of two others (p. 589, n. 1). There is also an illuminating comment upon the lesser 
participation of the justices in foreign relations as compared with domestic affairs 
and the retention of much of this power in the hands of the king (pp. 585, 586).] 
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Notes and Documents 

The Domesday Hidation of Essex 

Mb. Bbownbill, in a paper on The Tribal Hidage l , dealt with 
the 7,000 hides allotted to the kingdom of the East Saxons and 
suggested that a reduction of 40 per cent, would give us a total 
of 4,200 hides, of which he would apportion 2,650 to Essex, 
880 to Middlesex, and the rest to that portion of Herts which 
was included in the East Saxon kingdom. 

The figure 2,650 is that given by Sir Henry Ellis and Professor 
Maitland as the Domesday total for Essex ; Mr. Bickword 
made it 2,725 (with the ‘ invasions ’), and claimed that the 
total would be 2,800 if 80 hides were allowed for Colchester. 2 
Mr. Brownbill observes that 

Mr. Bickword has ingeniously arranged the Essex assessments to show 
70 hundreds, each reduced from 100 to 40 hides, but his conclusions are 
invalidated by the omission of the East-Saxon lands in Middlesex and 
Hertford. If the reduction above suggested [i.e. from 100 to 60] were 
effected, three of his hundreds would go to two of the original ones, making 
the primitive assessment of Essex about 4,410 hides. 

But Mr. Rickword’s scheme cannot be altered in this fashion ; all 
his figures would have to go into the melting-pot, from which 
he would have to produce a new scheme, showing 46f hundreds 
of 60 hides each. 

Mr. Rickword’s paper and its sequel 3 are the fruit of great 
industry combined with local knowledge, and his tables are 
undoubtedly of service to the Domesday student. Moreover, 
they possess the great merit of being compiled with fairness, so 
that the figures are not forced into accordance with his theory. 
But I cannot think that he has made out his case. In the first 
place, the seventy primitive hundreds of which he postulates 
the existence are, of course, merely conjectural. Secondly, 
the groups in which he finds their Domesday representatives 
are purely arbitrary combinations. Thirdly, although his groups 
may approximate to forty hides each, he is not able in a single 

1 Ante, xxvii. 645. 

* Essex Arch. Trans. (New Series), xi. 251, 253. 

* * The East-Saxon Kingdom ’ {ibid. xii. 38-50). 
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instance to construct one with exactly that total. To me at least 
the third of these points appears to be a fatal flaw. The theory 
of ‘ the five-hide unit as it was set forth by me, rested not on 
assessments approximating to five hides or a multiple thereof, 
but on manors or groups of manors, assessed at precisely five 
hides or some multiple thereof. Its basis was that—in those 
districts where it was clearly traceable—the proportion of such 
assessments was infinitely too large to be explained otherwise. 

A further and a serious objection is found in the theory 
of reduction. Mr. Rickword, apparently, failed to grasp the 
point that a reduction in the assessment of a hundred as a whole 
would involve a similar reduction in that of its constituent units. 
Examples were given by me for Cambridgeshire, in Feudal 
England (pp. 50-2), and for Northamptonshire in this Review. 4 
If the assessment of a hundred were reduced, as in the latter 
county, by 60 per cent., this was faithfully reflected in the assess¬ 
ment of its vills, which would be based on a two-hide unit; if 
by 40 per cent., the vills would similarly appear as of three, six, 
or twelve hides. Now the Essex vills in Mr. Rickword’s tables 
show no trace of such pro rata reduction ; indeed, there are, as 
we shall see below, a fair number of assessments based on the full 
five hides. Even, therefore, if his groups represented primitive 
hundreds, of which there is no proof, and if they were each 
assessed at exactly forty hides, which none of them is, I should 
still consider the absence of relative assessments on their vills 
a fatal objection to the theory. 

When we see Mr. Rickword endeavouring to reconcile the 
tribal hidage with the Domesday hidation of Essex by assuming 
a reduction of 60 per cent., and Mr. Brownbill trying to solve 
the same problem by assuming a reduction of 40 per cent., we 
may not unreasonably feel somewhat sceptical of claims to 
have solved the problems presented by that baffling list, which 
appears, to me at least, to be too obscure and remote for their 
successful solution. 

The Domesday hidation of Essex is a subject of peculiar 
difficulty, and I cannot see my way any further through its maze 
than I did in 1903. 5 I then wrote that, although the five-hide 
unit had * been so obscured in Essex that it might even at first 
sight be imagined to be non-existent, there are, however, sufficient 
traces of its original existence in Essex to warrant tfie assertion 
that here also it lay at the root of the system \ These traces I 
found in the ancient lordships held by the Crown and by the 
church, with assessments ranging from five to forty hides, and in 

4 Ante, xy. 83, 86. Compare Mr. Baring's paper on The Hidation of Northampton¬ 
shire, ante , xvii. 83. 

4 Victoria History of Essex (introduction to Domesday), i. 334. 
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a dozen manors held by lay barons and assessed at from five to 
fifteen hides. The only addition I would now make is that 
Mr. Rickword’s own lists enable us to detect five hides as an 
actually dominant unit in that north-western comer of the 
county where it thrust up a shoulder between Cambridgeshire 
and Herts, in both of which the prevalence of the unit is, of 
course, well established. The cases run: Henham (14) and 
Pledgdon (6) 20 ; Ugley 5 ; Elsenham 5 ; Clavering 15 ; Little- 
bury 25 ; Strethall 5 ; Chesterford 15 ; Widdington 10 ; Quendon 
(2) and Rickling (8) 10; Amberden 5 ; Thundersley 5. # These 
are all clear cases. I think that those who have made a study 
of hidation and its problems of reduction will agree with me that 
such figures are absolutely incompatible with hundreds reduced 
from one hundred to forty (or to sixty) hides. J. H. Round. 


The Ancient Indictments in the Public Record Office 

As there has not yet been an official calendar of Ancient Indict¬ 
ments issued by the Public Record Office, and as the existing 
manuscript list gives no details of contents, it is hoped that 
the following description may be of service . 1 The identity of the 
documents classified as Bagae de Secretis with some of those 
classified as 4 Ancient Indictments * was proved several years 
ago by the late Mr. L. W. Vernon Harcourt; * the purpose of this 
paper is to show that there is likewise an identity between the 
records in this latter group and a portion of those in the group 
commonly known as ‘ Assize Rolls ’. 

In the third edition of Mr. Scargill Bird’s Guide to the Public 
Records? under the heading ‘ Records of the Justices Itinerant, 
Justices of Assize, Justices of Oyer and Terminer and of Gaol 
Delivery,’ the first entry is as follows : ‘ Assize Rolls, Eyre Rolls, 
Ac., John to Edward IV, 1550 Rolls ’ ; then comes an analysis 
of contents, followed by an account of Coroners* Rolls and Gaol 
Delivery Rolls . 4 The analysis is practically the same as that in 
the preface to the List of Plea Rolls : 5 

Under the general title of Eyre Rolls, Assize Rolls, Ac., are included : 

1. Rolls of Justices Itinerant. . . . 

2. Rolls of Justices of Assize. . . . 

3. Rolls of Justices of Oyer and Terminer. 

* Essex Arch. Trans. (New Series), xi. 256. 

1 1 desire to express my sense of grateful obligation to Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, of 
the Public Record Office, for many valuable suggestions and for never-failing assist¬ 
ance at every stage of this investigation. He is, however, in no way responsible for 
any errors of theory or fact. 

* The Baga de Secretis , ante, xxiiL 508-29. * Published in 1908. 

4 pp. 269-73. 4 ‘ New and revised edition ’ of 1910. 
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4. A few original commissions to take special assizes of Novel Disseisin, 
Ac., with the proceedings thereon, and Inquisitions and Presentments 
of Juries and other documents, subsidiary to the Eyre Rolls and Assize 
Rolls. 

The * Assize Rolls, Ac.,’ now number 1,562, and are apparently 
not connected in any way with the court of king’s bench. In the 
same edition of the Guide , under the heading ‘Records of the Court 
of King’s Bench (Crown side) occurs the following paragraph : 

Indictments. The hies of Indictments contain, in addition to the 
original Indictments found by the Grand Jury in the Court of King’s 
Bench, all Informations exhibited on the Crown side of the Court, and also 
such Indictments, Presentments and Convictions as were removed into 
the Bang’s Bench from the Courts of Quarter Sessions and elsewhere by 
Certiorari or Writ of Error. 

In them are also to be found the Coroners’ Inquisitions from a very 
early date. 

The indictments are in four series, as follows : (1) Indictments (Ancient). 
A collection of bundles extending in date from the reign of Edward II 
to that of Henry VII, inclusive. 

The first 120 bundles are arranged in Counties, the remainder chrono¬ 
logically. This series is very incomplete. . . . 7 

In the two earlier editions of the Guide , both Assize Rolls and 
Ancient Indictments are found under the heading, ‘ Judicial 
Proceedings, Court of Queen’s Bench (Crown side),’ 8 with no 
explanation as to the nature of Ancient Indictments. 9 

My comparison of the two series is based on the evidence 
afforded by a study of the documents in each for the years 1360- 
1485. The first step is a classification of their contents from 
the point of view of date and of jurisdiction. 

Assize Rolls 

In the List of Plea Rolls , among the 1,562 rolls, 10 nos. 1-1,170 
are arranged by counties, 11 nos. 1,171-1,562 chronologically. The 
List describes with some minuteness the rolls in the second group 

• Co-ordinate with the heading, * Records of the Justices Itinerant,* &c. 

7 p. 257. The present paper is concerned with the first series only; the other 
three are later than the subject of my study. 

# Ed. 1891, pp. 160-2, 164; ed. 1896, pp. 164-7, 170. 

9 There is a bewildering variety in the dates recorded for this series; Guide, ed. 
1891, p. 164, ‘ Edw. Ill to Henry VII ’; ed. 1896, introduction, p. 1, 4 Edw. HI to 
Henry VII,’ 329 files; p. 170, ‘ Henry III to Henry VII,* 34 bundles; ed. 1910, 
introduction, p. xv, 4 Edw. I to Charles H,’ 931 files; p. 257, 4 Edw. H to Henry VH * 
inclusive. The cover of the manuscript list in the Record Office is labelled ( Edw. HI 
to Charles II; ’ the contents actually range from Edw. I to Charles II (inclusive). 

19 1562 by no means represents the total number, because rolls have frequently 
been divided ; for example, 442 is now listed as 442 a, b, c, and d. Further, many 
rolls for the palatinates are numbered in a separate series and have not been included 
in my discussion. 11 Including also Wales and the Channel Islands. 
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and makes clear that the majority contain proceedings before 
justices appointed on commissions to take the assizes ; since there 
are, of course, no analogous proceedings in Ancient Indictments, 
these last 392 may, for the present purpose, be ignored. Of the 
first 1,170 rolls, omitting 24 for Wales and the Channel Islands, 
only 111 fall within the period 34 Edward III—3 Richard III . 12 
Of these, 29 deal with commissions to take special assizes or 
to inquire into specific offences , 13 and 19 are rolls of justices of 
assize precisely like the 392 rolls already described, and probably 
detached from them by a mere accident of form ; 14 these 48 rolls 
are, therefore, likewise to be ignored. 

We are now left with a total of 63, which, because of several 
.subdivisions, must be treated as 68 distinct records. 15 The 68 
are distributed chronologically as follows : Edward III, 31 ; 
Edward III and Richard II, 1 ; Richard II, 26; Henry IV, 5 ; 
Henry IV and Henry V, 2 ; Henry V, 2 ; date uncertain, 1. 
From the point of view of the jurisdiction to which the proceedings 
belong, the same rolls are thus classified : justices of the peace, 
33 ; 13 justices of oyer and terminer, 16 ; justices appointed to 
suppress the Peasants’ Revolt, 2 ; sheriffs, coroners, &c., 6; 
Coram Rege presentments, 8 ; transcripts of charters, 1 ; un¬ 
identified, 3. 

Ancient Indictments 

Applying a similar analysis to the manuscript list of Ancient 
Indictments, we find that of the 931 files 17 1-150 are arranged 
by counties, the remainder chronologically under the heading 
of ‘ Divers Counties \ This second and larger group, charac¬ 
terized by the variety of the types of records contained in each 
file and including but two files earlier than Edward III, must 
for the purpose of this paper be neglected. 18 

** The remainder are thus divided : 2 for the reign of Henry VIII, 1 for the reign 
-of Henry VII, 1,032 for the period from John to 33 Edw. HI (inclusive). 

u They cover earlier dates as well as the dates under discussion. 

14 Eight of the nineteen record proceedings before John Hill, Hugh Huls, and 
others acting during the years 1-13 Henry IV in seven counties successively, whereas 
no. 1,515 is thus described: * Essonia Assisarum coram Iohanne Hill, Hugone Huls 
et aliis,’ for the same years and the same counties. 

u In strict accuracy it should be noted that while no. 610 is divided between the 
two groups of 1,032 (610 a) and 63 (610 b) it has been counted with the latter. 

14 20 are already listed in my article on Early Records of the Justices of the Peace, 
ante, xxviii. 321-30, and 4 were only identified by the aid of Ancient Indictments; 
see app. A, iv and v. 

17 Not an absolutely correct number; several files have been subdivided and 
17,27, and 28 (Edw. H and Edw. HI) have been transferred to Assize Rolls as nos. 1,556, 
1,560, and 1,561. 

u My examination of the portion of this group covering the years 1360-1485 
>(157-367) has not yet been sufficiently thorough to warrant positive statements as 
to its relation to the group 1-150 or to Assize Rolls. Apart from a few files belonging 
j>roperly to the first group (for example 319, 349) each file usually contains an 

VOL. XXIX.—NO. CXV. I i 
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Of the firnt 150 files, 4 belonging actually to the ‘ Dixers 
( Auntie* ’ group may be omitted.* The remainder, in contra- 
distinction to the larger group, are characterised by the uni¬ 
formity of the contents of each file,* and include for the period 
34 Edward III to 3 Richard III a 104 files which, because of 
subdivisions, must be treated as 106 distinct records.* 1 

The 106 are distributed chronologically as follows : Edward III, 
17 ; FA ward III and Richard II, 3; ° Richard II. 27 ; Henry IV, 
7 ; Henry V, 4 ; Henry VI, 33 ; Edward IV. 13: date uncertain. 
2. From the point of view of jurisdiction, the same files are thus 
classified : justices of the peace, 21 ; 24 justices of oyer and ter¬ 
miner, 40 ; justices appointed to suppress the Peasants* Revolt, 
1 ; sheriffs, coroners, Ac., 7 ; gaol delivery material, 8; Coram 
Rege presentments, 18 ; * unidentified, 2. 

The remarkable similarity between the 68 Assize Rolls and the 
106 Ancient Indictments considered from the point of view of 
jurisdiction is significant, inasmuch as similarity of jurisdiction, 
normally speaking, involves similarity both of form and of 
contents. That the form and contents of these two series are 
extraordinarily alike is revealed in a striking fashion by a com¬ 
parative study of the four important sets of records in each, 
namely, rolls of justices of oyer and terminer, Coram Rege 
presentments, rolls of justices of the peace, and rolls connected 
with the Peasants’ Revolt. 

Rolhh of Justices of Oyer and Terminer 

These 40 rolls of oyer and terminer amongst Ancient Indict¬ 
ments (nearly half of the total under discussion) afford admirable 
examples of the method by which Plea Rolls are made up. 

heterogeneous of material connected with the work of the king's bench : Coram 
Kege presentments for Middlesex and occasionally for other counties, numerous records 
of sjM'f'lllo rases summoned by writ from local courts (those of the justices of the 
frffire far outnumbering all others), and proceedings before justices of oyer and 
terminer, sometimes in the form of beautifully enrolled Plea Rolls (for example, 234, 
272, 297). I do not altogether understand Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s analysis of these 
files j see n//i *upra f pp. 510-17. 

’• OH, 71, 74, 83 ; of these, 68 and 74 have been transferred to their proper places 
os 184* and 270 a. 

•• There are a few exceptions to this statement. 

11 The rest, omitting the throe that have been transferred to Assize Rolls (see n. 17), 
are thus distributed chronologically: Edw. I, 1; Edw. Ill, 20; Henry VTI, 8; 
Henry VIIf, 0 ; Elizabeth, 3 ; James I, 1. Two divided files (65b and 98b), both 
for Edw. Ill, belong hero also. 

" 55 a and b ; 80 I divide for practical convenience. 

M Of those three, 08 a includes also some records earlier than 34 Edw. III. 

11 Including ms. 1-20 of Anc. Ind. 80 ; see app. A. x. 

•* Including ms. 27-39 of Anc. Ind. 80; see app. C. viii. Occasionally a few records 
of local courts are found among Coram Rege presentments (see app. C.), and in one 
instance (Anc. Ind. 70) a few stray Coram Rege presentments appear in a record classed 
as 4 sheriffs, coroners, Ac.’ 
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A description of one will suffice as typical: 26 mm. 1-66 and A-J 
contain the miscellaneous material belonging to the work of a 
session, the original presentments by jurors, jury panels, writs 
to the sheriff, and to the commissioners, the original letters 
patent appointing the latter, &c.; mm. K-R constitute a beauti¬ 
fully clear Plea Roll, containing the enrolment of the letters 
patent, headings recording the place and date of the sessions, 
and, finally, the enrolment of many of the presentments. The 
first membrane 27 is headed : 

Sessio comitatus Cantabrigie tenta apud Cantabrigiam coram Willelmo 
Yeluerton miiite et aliis anno tercio regis Edwardi IIII* 5 . Cantabrigia. 


The more usual system appears to be the preservation of the 
original writs, presentments, &c., in the same bundle with the Plea 
Roll on which they are enrolled, but there are at least two cases 
where the two sets of records have become separated. Ancient 
Indictments 10 28 contains original jury panels, writs, &c., many 
of which appear clearly enrolled in Assize Roll 172 ; 29 Ancient 
Indictments 37 30 contains original presentments, many of which 
are duplicated in Assize Roll 339. 31 Since in this latter instance 
there are no headings in either of the rolls indicating jurisdiction, 
their character is established only by entries on the Coram Rege 
Roll, 32 which show that the presentments were made before 
justices appointed on 3 June 42 Edward III on a commission 
of oyer and terminer for several counties, including Hertford¬ 
shire. 33 Moreover, not only is the actual number of oyer and 
terminer rolls amongst Ancient Indictments far greater than 
amongst Assize Rolls (49 as against 16), but the dates in the two 
series are found to supplement each other ; the 16 are divided 
between Edward III, Richard II, and Henry IV, while the 49 
include 2 for Edward III, 1 for Richard II, 3 for Henry IV, 31 
for Henry VI, and 12 for Edward IV. 34 The chronological gaps 
in the Assize Rolls’ section of these records are thus partly filled. 

** Anc. Ind. 8. Compare Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s article (ubi supra, p. 520, n. 46) 
for an analysis of a similar roll for 1 Henry VII. 

w Not numbered ; before the flattening process this had been the outside wrapper 
of the bundle. 

“ Manuscript list: ‘ 7 Henry IV. Derbyshire.’ 

** List of Plea Rolls : ‘ Derbyshire, 7 Henry IV. Inquisitio de quibusdam trans- 
gressionibus,’ etc. *• Manuscript list: ‘40 Edw. III. Herts.’ 

81 List of Plea Rolls : ‘ Herts. [Edw. Ill] Praesentationes.’ 

“ Compare, for example, case of John Stringere, Anc. Ind. 37, m. i ; Assize Roll 
339, m. 2 ; Coram Rege Roll 438, Westminster, Trin. 44 Edw. Ill, Rex, m. 10 d. The 
entry in the last begins as follows : ' Hertford’ Alias coram Iohanne Knyuet et sociis 
suis nuper iusticiariis domini regis ad diuersas felonias et transgressiones in comitatu 
predicto audiendas et terminandas assignatis. . . 

" Calendar of Patent Rolls , 1367-70, pp. 189-90 ; John Knyvet, Robert de Thorpe, 
and Thomas de Lodelowe, in Norfolk, Suffolk, Camb., Essex, and Herts. For their 
proceedings in Cambridgeshire see Assize Roll 102: ‘ 42 Edw. III. Placita coram 
Iohanne Knyvett et aliis.’ M See also nn. 12 and 21, supra . 

I i 2 
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Coram Rege Presentments 

My method of establishing the character and date of the 
presentments in question has been to find their enrolment on 
a Coram Rege Roll where they appear in almost precisely 
identical form as to phraseology and all specific details, names of 
the parties, date of the offence, &C., 86 but fortunately with the 
additional information of the court and law term in which they 
had originally been made. Even with the aid of the Controlment 
Rolls, when they exist, 86 this checking process is a laborious 
task from the fact that presentments by jurors made, in the first 
instance, say in Hilary term of a given regnal year, are frequently 
not enrolled on the Hilary Coram Rege Roll of that year, but 
are scattered through the rolls of succeeding terms, perhaps of 
a later regnal year, always, however, with an explicit reference 
to the original date and place 87 For the purpose of this identi¬ 
fication it has not seemed necessary to check every presentment 
in a given Assize Roll or Ancient Indictment; the evidence has 
led me to the conclusion that, in a roll of presentments made in 
the general form characteristic of Coram Rege presentments, if 
one case can be checked as belonging to a given term and year, 
the inference is safe in regard to the other cases. 38 

Appendixes B and C at the end of this paper contain the 
lists of Coram Rege presentments for 1360-1485 found amongst 
Assize Rolls and Ancient Indictments (1-150), respectively, with 
the evidence of identification given more in detail for the first 
series than for the second. Since the existing lists note only 
the reign or the regnal year, and usually, although not invariably, 
calculate the date as the time at which the offence was committed 
instead of as the time at which the presentment was made, it 
has seemed advisable to print the correct dates. 89 

Not only are the eight files of Coram Rege presentments 
in the Assize Rolls series precisely similar in character to the 
eighteen files in the Ancient Indictments series, but in at least 
three instances a file of presentments made at a given place and 
in a given law term has been actually split between the two 

11 Variations, if they occur, are very slight. 

*• The series is by no means complete. 

* 7 An excellent illustration of this tendency is seen in the distribution of the 
presentments made in Michaelmas terms of 25 Edw. Ill and of 3 Richard II; see 
n. 42, infra, and app. A, ii, n. 5; app. C, viii, n. 84. In connexion with the rapid 
movement of the king’s bench during the reigns of Edw. Ill and Richard II, it is 
interesting to find that it was not always the whole court that listened to the present¬ 
ments by jurors ; sometimes only two justices, sometimes only one (the chief justice) 
are noted as sitting. See Anc. Ind. 59, mm. 55 and 71. 

” In each instance I have usually checked a number of cases. 

** In most cases this can be ascertained only by a comparison with the Coram 
Rege Roll. 
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series. Thus the membranes containing Coram Rege presentments 
for Buckinghamshire, Kent, and Norfolk, now known as Assize 
Rolls 78, 401, and 610 b respectively, clearly belong with the 
membranes for Buckinghamshire, Wiltshire, and Norfolk, now 
known as Ancient Indictments 5, 132, and 80 respectively. 40 

The Assize Rolls for the years preceding 1360 undoubtedly 
contain many more Coram Rege presentments. Here it will be 
sufficient to quote two examples. Assize Roll 528, m. 5d., is 
endorsed : ‘ Lincolnia—coram rege anno vii et anno viii Indicta- 
menta. 5 41 Assize Rolls 267 and 268, and probably 269, containing 
altogether 99 membranes, are rolls of Coram Rege presentments 
made at Chelmsford during Michaelmas term 25 Edward III 
and the following Hilary term and enrolled on at least four 
successive Coram Rege Rolls. 42 The following endorsement 
occurs in Assize Roll 267 : ‘ Presentaciones coram Rege termino 
Michaelis anno regni regis Edwardi Tercii post conquestum 
Anglie xxv to apud Chelmersford in comitatu Essex.’ 43 The 
numerous indictments concerning John Fitz Wauter scattered 
through this Assize Roll 44 make it probable that it is to be 
identified with a roll found in 1812 among the Miscellaneous 
Rolls in the Tower and thus described at that date : 

In hoc rotulo continetur tenor indictamentorum Iohannem Fitz 
Watur* tangentium coram domino rege apud Chelmsford termino Sancti 
Michaelis anno regni regis Edwardi Tercii . . . vicesimo quinto. . . 

Rolls of Justices of the Peace 

Appendix A at the end of this paper gives a list of the 
twelve fairly full rolls of the justices of the peace for 1360-1485 
found amongst Ancient Indictments (1-150) and two rolls 
containing records of specific cases summoned by writ of 
certiorari. 46 The remaining seven rolls of justices of the peace 

44 See app. B, i, ii, and v. 

41 Described as * Lincolnshire. 37 Edw. III. Inquisitiones \ The date has been 
corrected in the Round Room copy of the List of Plea Rolls. 

° 365, Mich. 25 Edw. Ill, Westminster and Chelmsford ; 366, Hill. 26 Edw. HI, 
Westminster and Chelmsford; 367, Pasch. 26 Edw. Ill, Bedford; 368, Trin. 26 
Edw. HI, Warwick. See, for example, case of William Borel, Assize Roll 268, m. 14; 
Coram Rege Roll 366, Rex, m. 37. 

44 m. 39 d ; printed in Enforcement of the Statutes of Labourers, app., p. 401. 

44 Assize Roll 267, mm. 24, 24 d, 25, 25 d, 50, 63, 63 d. 

44 ‘ Report from the Commissioners appointed by his Majesty to execute the 
Measures recommended by a Select Committee of the House of Commons respecting 
the Public Records of the Kingdom, Ac.,' 1812, p. 186 ; another similar roll of the 
same date is described as concerning John Fermor. 

44 Printed because of their peculiar relation to Assize Rolls ; see app. A, iv and xii. 
It is to be remembered that a writ of certiorari summons a transcript of a given record 
either into the court of king’s bench, or, more commonly, into chancery, whence it is 
sent into the king’s bench or into some other court. 
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amongst Ancient Indictments are omitted as containing records 
of specific cases merely, that are not important for this discussion. 47 

A comparison of these fourteen rolls with the corresponding 
thirty-three found amongst Assize Rolls 48 establishes some 
important facts. It appears that Ancient Indictments 102 
(app. A, xii) duplicates in a curious fashion Assize Roll 749, 48 
and includes in addition the writs of certiorari that serve to 
explain the nature of the rolls and the reasons for their preserva¬ 
tion. Further, it is evident that Ancient Indictments 55 a (app. A, 
iv), together with 55 b (app. A, v), must be connected with a group 
of four Lancaster Assize Rolls, 442 a, b, c, and d, and that both 
series alike contain proceedings before Godfrey Foljambe and his 
companions acting as justices of the peace and of oyer and ter¬ 
miner. In neither of these two cases, therefore, can Assize Rolls 
or Ancient Indictments be correctly interpreted alone. 

Apart from these two rather special instances, it may be said 
in general that the two series of records of the justices of the 
peace are identical in character, and that the majority of the rolls 
owe their preservation to identical relations with the court of 
king’s bench. This latter point is well brought out by a study 
of the two groups of Lincolnshire rolls. In Michaelmas term 
49 Edward III the king's bench sat at Lincoln, and left abundant 
traces of its activities. Ancient Indictments 59 is a voluminous 
roll of Coram Rege presentments made at Lincoln, easily checked 
on the Coram Rege Roll for this term. 60 Assize Rolls 529, 530, 
and 531 are records of the justices of the peace for Holland, 
Kesteven, and Lindsey for the years preceding this date, 61 and 
evidently delivered at Lincoln because of the fact that cases 
begun in quarter sessions were summoned ‘ coram Rege ’ in this 
same term. For example, the following indictment was made 
before Robert de Wylughby and his fellow justices of the peace 
in Lindsey : 

Item iuratores wapentachii predicti . . . [names of jurors] presentant 
quod Radulphu8 Sulle de Belton felonice interfecit Iohannem Morhews 
de eadem. . . . M 

The Coram Rege entry is as follows : 

Lincolnia. Alias coram Roberto de Wylughby et sociis suis iusticiariis * 
domini regis ad diuersas felonias et transgressiones in partibus de 
audiendas et terminandas assignatis extitit presentatum quod Radulphus 

47 Exactly like hundreds of similar records found in files 157-367 (see n. 18, supra). 
Sometimes, however, the demand for a specific case results in the delivery of the whole 
roll; see app. A, iii. 

See above, n. 16. 

44 See my article on Early Records of the Justices of the Peace, ante , xxviii. 325-6. 

44 See app. C, vi. 41 See my article, vbi supra , pp. 324-5. 

42 Assize Roll 530, m. 1. 
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Sulle . . . [identical case]. Quod quidem indictamentum dominus Rex 
inter alia coram eo venire fecit terminandum. Per quod preceptum fuit 
vicecomiti quod caperet predictum Radulphum, etc., et modo . . . isto 
eodem termino coram domino rege apud Lincolniam venit predictus 
Radulphus . . . M 

Similar cross-references could be multiplied indefinitely, 64 while 
the following heading helps to explain the system : 

Lincolnia. Kesteuen. Indictamenta et presentaciones capta in partibus 
de Kesteuen in comitatu Lincolnie et nondum terminata coram Rogero de 
Meres Henrico Asty Thoma Cleymond et Thome de Pynchebek iusticiariis 
per commissionem infra scriptam et per eosdem iusticiarios liberata coram 
domino rege apud Lincolniam in octabis Sancti Michaelis anno regni regis 
Edwardi Tercii post conquestum Anglie quadragesimo nono. 56 

In Easter term 19 Richard II the king’s bench again sat at 
Lincoln, and again left traces of its activities. Curiously enough, 
however, the Coram Rege presentments, easily identified on the 
Coram Rege Roll for this term, are classified as Assize Roll 532, 66 
while records of the justices of the peace for Holland, Kesteven, 
and Lindsey acting for the years 4-19 Richard II, turn up 
among Ancient Indictments as 61, 62, and 63. 67 The relation 
of these last rolls to the court of king’s bench is shown by the 
following example of an indictment made before John Bussy 
and his fellow justices of the peace in Kesteven : 

Galfridus Aleyn de Vffyngton indictatus est de eo quod ipse die Lune . . . 
anno . . . xvii° anguillas et alias pisces precii zd. Prioris de Neustede . . . 
felonice furatus fuit. 58 

The Coram Rege entry is as follows : 

Lincolnia. Alias coram custodibus pacis domini regis comitatus pre- 
dicti in partibus de Kesteuen extitit presentatum quod Galfridus Alayn 
de Vffington . . . [same case]. Quod quidem indictamentum dominus 
Rex nunc inter alia certis de causis coram eo venire fecit terminandum. 
Per quod preceptum fuit vicecomiti quod non omitteret, etc., quin caperet 
eum si, etc., et modo . . . isto eodem termino coram domino rege apud 
Lincolniam venit predictus Galfridus. . . . 5# 

M Coram Rege Roll 459, Mich. 49 Edw. Ill, Rex, m. 30 d. 

#€ For example: case of Robert Heyk and Robert de Welbek, Assize Roll 629, 
m. 12; Coram Rege Roll 459, Rex, m. 43 d; case of Richard Wouxprigge, Assize 
Roll 531, m. 2 ; Coram Rege Roll 459, Rex, m. 42 d. 

“ Assize Roll 531, m. 1 d. 

•• See app. B, iii. 

iT See app. A, vii, viii, and ix. I omit vi from this discussion (Anc. Ind. 57) as I have 
thus far failed to check its presentments. Anc. Ind. 60, containing sheriffs* records, 
probably is also explained by the presence of the king’s bench. 

M Anc. Ind. 61, m. 3. 

•• Coram Rege Roll 540, Pasch. 19 Richard II, Lincoln, Rex, m. 16. See also 
the heading in app. A, viii. 
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Numerous other cross-references to this group of rolls could 
be given, 60 as well as to similar groups for other counties, 61 but 
the preceding data establish the fact that these Lincolnshire 
rolls were all of them at one time in the custody of the court of 
king’s bench, and warrant the belief that the same statement 
may be made of a large number of the existing records of the 
justices of the peace 62 

Rolls connected with the Peasants’ Revolt 

The history of this small but important group is both interest¬ 
ing and complicated. At present they are thus catalogued in 
the Record Office : 

I. Assize Roll 103, Cambridgeshire. 5 Richard II: 4 Placita coram 
Hugone la Zouch et sociis suis. Indictamenta.’ 

II. Assize Roll 400, Kent. 4-5 Richard II: 4 Praesentationes de 
malefactoribus qui surrexerunt contra dominum Regem.’ 

III. Ancient Indictments 43, 4-5 Richard II. Kent. 

IV. Ancient Indictments 166, A-7 Richard II. Divers Counties. 65 

In 1860 five rolls dealing with the revolt jvere known to be 
in existence, classified as 4 Miscellaneous Records ’ (formerly 
kept in the Chapter House) : 33, Cambridgeshire ; 69 and 79, 
Devonshire ; 185, Hertfordshire ; 202, Kent. 64 The two Devon¬ 
shire rolls have thus far eluded detection ; the Cambridgeshire 
roll is evidently Assize Roll 103 ; 65 the Hertfordshire roll was 

11 For example : case of Thomas Bell and Robert Flesshewer, Anc. Ind. 63, m. 60; 
Coram Rege Roll 640, Rex, m. 11 ; case of John Moubray, Anc. Ind. 62, m. 1 ; Coram 
Rege Roll 540, Rex, m. 28. 

• l For Ancient Indictments, the results of the checking appear in app. A. For the 
Assize Rolls I have merely made a beginning ; see, for example, the case of William 
Gody, Assize Roll 298, Gloucestershire, m. 1 ; Coram Rege Roll 608, Pasch. 11 
Richard II, Westminster, Rex, m. 16 d. The Yorkshire group will well repay study. 
The king’s bench sat at York during Trinity and Michaelmas terms 36 Edw. Ill (Coram 
Rege Rolls 407 and 408), and its work is represented by a number of rolls for 28-36 
Edw. Ill, of which Assize Rolls 1,134 and 1,143 are quarter session records (see my 
article, ubi supra , pp. 328-9), 1,132 is a roll of a special commission of oyer and 
terminer, and 1,133 is a sheriff’s roll (see Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s article, ubi supra , 
p. 516), while 1,144 contains Coram Rege presentments as does Ancient Indictments 
141 (app. B, viii, and C, xvii). 

M Not of all, however; see Enforcement of the Statutes of Labourers, pp. 63-6, for 
the relation of the exchequer and of chanoery to quarter session reoords. 

•* For convenience of treatment I go outside the group 1-160. The one long 
membrane in Ancient Indictments 63, containing proceedings before justices appointed 
to suppress the revolt in Lincolnshire (see app. A, ix), seems to include only ordinary 
felonies, Ac. 

04 Archaeologia Cantiana, iii. 66, referred to by Stubbs, Constitutional History, 
ed. 1896, ii. 471, n. 1. 

00 Printed in a most unsatisfactory form in the East Anglian, new series, vi, 1896-6; 
extracts are also given by Mr. Edgar Powell, The Rising in East Anglia, 1896, pp. 136-8, 
and by Andre R6ville, Le SouUvement des TravaUleurs (TAngleterre en i?8i, ed. by 
M. Petit-Dutaillis, p. 245, where it is referred to as Assize Rolls N, 2, 29, 6, m. 35, pt. 3. 
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quoted in 1878 as Assize Roll, Divers Counties, 5 Richard II, 
no. 7, 66 and from the extracts printed at this date is plainly 
to be identified with mm. 121-4 of Ancient Indictments 166, 
containing proceedings in Essex before justices acting under 
a commission for Essex and Hertfordshire. The rest of this 
voluminous and important roll (other than mm. 121-4), full of 
Peasants’ Revolt material for Norfolk and Suffolk and apparently 
unkn own to early investigators, was found by Andre R6ville in 
1890-1 among Assize Rolls,* 7 and by Mr. Edgar Powell a few 
years later among Ancient Indictments. 68 The Kent roll, 
Miscellaneous Records 202, was printed in full in 1860, and 
proves to be what is now known as Assize Roll 400; 69 a great 
many years later the Kent roll, now known as Ancient Indict¬ 
ments 43, was likewise printed in full. 70 A comparison of the 
two sets of proceedings shows that they were held before the same 
justices acting under a special commission to suppress the revolt 
in Kent, 71 in the first instance sitting at Canterbury to hear 
presentments from about half the Kent districts, and in the 
second instance sitting at Maidstone to hear presentments from the 
remaining half. The following headings show the relation between 
the two rolls. Assize Roll 400, m. 3 : 

Cantuaria [illegible] Translacionis Sancti Thome Martins anno regni 
regis Ricardi Secundi a conquestu Anglie quinto apud Cantuariam coram 
Thoma Holand comite Kancie et sociis suis.... 

The endorsement is : 

Indictamenta capta apud Cantuariam. 

Ancient Indictments 43, m. 6 : 

Hundredum de Merdenne. Inquisicio capta apud Maydestane die 
Veneris proximo ante festum Translacionis Sancti Thome Martiris anno 
regni regis Ricardi Secundi quinto coram Thoma Holand comite Kancie 
et sociis suis iusticiariis domini regis ad diuersas leuaciones et congre- 
gaciones contra dominum regem et populum suum factas et perpetratas 
assignatis. ... 

11 Essex Archaeological Society, Transactions , new series, i. 216. 

• 7 Assize Rolls, N, 2, 29, 6, m. 25; R4ville, op. cit., p. 69, n. 1. 

M Anc. Ind. 128 (instead of 166); extracts are printed in The Rising in East Anglia, 
pp. 126-36. 

•• Arch. Cant. iiL 65-96. 

M Anc. Ind. 35 (instead of 43); The Peasants' Rising and the Lollards, edited by 
Messrs. Edgar Powell and G. M. Trevelyan, 1899, pp. 1-12. I am indebted to 
Mr. Powell for many of the above references. 

71 There is some difficulty as to the date of the commission; Thomas Holland, 
earl of Kent, with twelve others, was appointed on 10 July 5 Richard II to suppress 
the revolt in Kent (Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1381-5 , p. 72), and was reappointed several 
times during the summer, with a varying number of colleagues (ibid. pp. 73, 75, 77), 
but the proceedings in the above rolls take place just before 10 July. The similar 
commission issued on 20 June 4 Richard II does not include the earl (ibid. p. 23). 
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m. 11 is endorsed : 

Indie tame nta capta apud Maidestane. 

It is evident that the doings of the rebels in Kent can be 
exhaustively described only by the use of both sets of proceedings 
before the Kent justices, and that a full knowledge of the local 
attempts at the suppression of the revolt in the other counties 
must be based on both Assize Rolls and Ancient Indictments. 

The existence of Coram Rege presentments among Assize 
Rolls and of Plea Rolls among Ancient Indictments, 72 the fact 
that groups of rolls identical in character are split between the 
two series, and that not infrequently even a given roll is actually 
divided between the two, all point to the same conclusion— 
that at some time in the past the Ancient Indictments and 
Assize Rolls discussed in this paper formed one group and that 
in the course of centuries they have been separated into two 
distinct classes. The chief problem to be solved is as to the 
origin of the group. As originally constituted, did it consist 
of documents that had certain definite legal and administrative 
relations with the court of king’s bench, 73 as seems to be the 
case with the Coram Rege presentments and with many of the 
records of local courts ? 74 Or did it consist of records both 
of the king’s bench and of a great variety of other courts that 
were stored together merely for practical convenience because 
they were all alike in the custody of the same officials ? 75 No 
hypothesis can be established with any degree of certainty 
until there has been an exhaustive analysis of the remainder 
of the material in the two series and a careful study of the history 
of the keeping of the records. 76 

71 Compare the opening sentence in the preface to the List of Plea Rolls : ‘ The 
following is a List of all the Plea Rolls preserved in the Public Record Office with the 
exception of Pleas of the Forest.* 

73 This theory finds support in the classification adopted in the 1896 edition of 
the Guide,; see above, p. 480. 

74 I am not as yet prepared to discuss the method by which the records of the 
local courts were brought into the king's bench. In addition to writs of error and of 
certiorari, stress must be laid on the importance of the writ running: ‘ Volentes 
cert is de causis indie tamenta facta coram vobis . . . coram nobis et non alibi ter¬ 
minal! ... * (Anc. Ind. 24, m. 1). This writ is probably implied in the phrase so common 
in the Coram Rege Rolls: * Quod quidem indictamentum dominus Rex inter alia 
certis de causis coram eo venire fecit terminandum.* (See the discussion of the 
Lincolnshire rolls, above, pp. 486 ff.) 

75 See the writs found in Chancery Miscellanea, bundles 47-88, passim, addressed 
to the treasurer and the chamberlains, bidding them produce records in their custody. 

74 For such a study there is abundant information in the early published reports 
on the public records as well as in the annual reports of the deputy keepers. Impor¬ 
tant clues are to be found in the statute 9 Edw. Ill, 1, c. 5 ( Statutes of the Realm, 
i. 272), in the petition of the eighteenth year of Henry VI {Rotuli Pariiamentorum, 
v. 29-30), and above all in the writs just referred to in the preceding note. 
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The present examination of Ancient Indictments has brought 
to light much material on subjects of intrinsic interest and 
importance. A few examples are worth citing : full reports of 
the proceedings of special commissioners against the Lollards 77 
in a number of counties; 78 abundant information as to the 
endeavour to enforce the labour legislation of the period; 79 and 
a picturesque account, during the sitting of the court of king’s 
bench at Gloucester, of a ‘ strike ’ of the chaplains and parish 
priests of the vicinity against the attempt of church and state 
to keep down their salaries to the level prevailing before the 
Black Death. 80 

The contents of Ancient Indictments have long interested 
scholars, as is shown by the printing of the valuable rolls on 
the Peasants’ Revolt already referred to, but with the exception 
of the discussion in the article on * The Baga de Secretis ’, there 
has been, so far as I know, no attempt to deal with the series 
as a whole. The lack of such an attempt is explained in part 
by the very bad condition in which the files have hitherto been 
preserved, a condition that rendered their use exceedingly 
difficult. 81 Now, however, the task of flattening them and 
cleaning them is progressing steadily, and within a few months 
they will all be in an accessible form. 

It is hoped that under these new circumstances there will 
be at present no further investigation of Ancient Indictments 
for special subjects—investigation which is likely to prove 
relatively unprofitable or even actually misleading—but that, 
instead, there may be a thorough examination of the whole 
series with a view to a precise understanding of the nature of the 
documents and of their place in the existing legal and adminis¬ 
trative system, and to a solution of some of the vital problems 
as to the relation of the local to the central courts in the enforce¬ 
ment of the criminal law. 82 B. H. Ptjtnam. 

77 Including Oldcastle himself. 

7t Anc. Ind. 204, 205, and 209. Since this paper was in type the inquisition at 
Colchester on file 204 has been printed by Miss E. J. B. Reid, ante , pp. 103 f. 

7# Coram Rege presentments and quarter session records, passim ; for a few extracts 
in print, see The Enforcement of the Statutes of Labourers , app., pp. 400-11. 

M Anc. Ind. 29 ; see also Episcopal Registers, printed and unprinted, passim. 

11 For an account of the difficulty, see The Enforcement of the Statutes of Labourers , 
app., p. 143. 

“ Thus, the files for the separate counties should be examined in connexion with 
those for ‘ Divers Counties ’; and the returns to the writs of certiorari found in 
Chancery Miscellanea, bundles 47-88, might well be compared with the similar returns 
found in Ancient Indictments. 
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APPENDIX A 

Records of the justices of the peace, 1360-1485, 1 found among Ancient 
Indictments (files 1-150). 2 

I. 8 Ancient Indictments 3, 19-21 Richard II. Berkshire. 

1 m. 19-20 Richard II. The first heading is : 

Presentaciones et indictamenta capta apud Redyng coram Reginaldo Sheffeld 
seniore et Roberto Bullok duobua iusticiariis domini regia ad pacem in comitatu Berk' 
conseruandam assignatis die Lune proximo post festum Sancte Trinitatia ann o regni 
regia Ricardi Secundi xix°. 

There are similar headings for the twentieth year before the same 
justices and before Laurence Dru. 

The endorsement is : ‘ Berk*. Rotulus custodum pacis domini regis 
comitatus predicti.* 

On 18 June 17 Richard II, Reginald Sheffeld the Elder, Robert 
Bullok, and Laurence Dreu, with five others, were appointed on the 
commission of the peace ; on 2 June 20 Richard II, they were reappointed 
with the same number. 4 

II. Ancient Indictments 23, 2 Richard II. Essex. 

6 mm. 50 Edward III—3 Richard II. m. 4 has the following heading: 

Ad aessionem tentam apud Donmowe die Sabbati proximo post festum Epiphanie 
Domini anno regni regis Edwardi Tercii a conquestu quinquageaimo coram Thoma 
Maundeuyll Willelmo de Wauton et aociia suis custodibus pacis in comitatu Essex. 
Inquisicio capta coram eisdem custodibus die et anno supradictis . . . 

The roll is endorsed : 

Rotuli custodum pacis comitatus Essex coram domino rege termino Sancti Michaelis 
anno regni regis Ricardi Secundi tercio apud Chelmersford liberatL* 

On 26 August 50 Edward III and on 2 July 1 Richard II, Thomas 
Maundevyll and William de Wauton were appointed justices of the peace, 
the first time with seven others, the second time with eight; 6 both 
commissions include the names of the other justices before whom pro¬ 
ceedings are likewise recorded. 

Cases on this roll appear on the Coram Rege Rolls for Michaelmas 
and Hilary terms 3 Richard II. 7 

1 For previous lists, including similar records among Ancient Indiotments for 
1349-59, see articles on The Justices of Labourers and on Early Records of the Justices 
of the Peace , ante , xxi. 530-5 and xxviiL 321-30; and also The Enforcement of the 
Statutes of Labourers , app., pp. 142-239. 

1 I give first the title of each roll as it appears in the manuscript list and then 
the number of membranes and correct date and the additional information necessary 
for its adequate description, including the references to the enrolment of the letters 
patent in virtue of which the justices were acting and, when possible, to entries on the 
Coram Rege Rolls connected with the record in question. 

* The Roman numerals only indicate the order in my list. 

4 Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1391-6 , p. 438; ibid., 1396-9 , p. 99. 

1 According to the heading on the Coram Rege Roll for Michaelmas term 
3 Richard II (no. 475), the court of king's bench was sitting only at Westminster, 
but there is conclusive evidence that it sat also at Bury St. Edmunds, at Thetford, and 
at Chelmsford ; see Coram Rege Roll 475, Rex, mm. 32, 37 ; ibid., 476, Rex, m. 26 d. 

4 Rot. Pat., 50 Edw. HI, pt. 1, m. 40 d ; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1377-81 , p. 45. 

7 C'f. Anc. Ind. 23, mm. 6 d and 1 with Coram Rege Roll 475, Rex, m. 30, and ibid., 
476, Rex, m. 9d, respectively. 
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III. Ancient Indictments 30, 20 and 21 Richard II. Gloucestershire. 

8 mm. 18-21 Richard II. m. 3 is headed : 

Gloucestria. Sessio tenia ibidem coram Iohanne Gassy Roberto Whityngton et 
Ioh&nne Derhurst iusticiariis domini regia ad pacem, etc., die Mercurii proximo ante 
festum Sancti Gregorii pape anno regni regia Ricardi Secundi decimo octauo. 

mm. 2, I, and 5 are writs of certiorari, issued in May of the twentieth 
year and in April and August of the twenty-first year, summoning into 
chancery records of specific cases. 

m. 3 d is endorsed : 

Nos Iohannea Gassy Iohannea Derhurst et Iohannes Byseley iusticiarii domini 
regia ad pacem in comitatu Glouceatrie conseruandam assignati mittimus coram 
domino rege vbicumque, etc., omnia indictamenta coram nobis non determinata . .. 
Bancte 9 Trinitatia prout Iohannes Berkele vicecomes nobis premuniri fecit. 

On 18 June 17 Richard II, John Cassy, John Derhurst, and Robert 
Whytyngton, with eight others, were appointed on the commission of the 
peace ; 9 on 27 July 21 Richard II, the first two were reappointed, with 
seven others, and again, on 12 November of the same year, with nine 
others, including John Bisle. 10 

IV. Ancient Indictments 55 a, 39 Edward III. County of Lancaster. 

7 mm. mm. 1, 4, and 2 are writs dated respectively 12 December 

39 Edward III, 20 June 40 Edward III, and 6 February 41 Edward III, 
and addressed: 

(i) Godefrido do Foliaumbe et sociis suis custodibus pads ... in comitatu Lan- 
castrie et vicecomiti comitatus predicti...; ( 2 ) Ade de Hoghton et sociis suis custodi¬ 
bus pacis . . . et iusticiariis ad diuersa (sic) transgressiones et malefacta . . . audienda 
et terminanda assignatis ac vicecomiti. . .; ( 3 ) Ade de Hoghton chiualer et Roberto 
Syngleton custodibus pacis . . . 

The writs ask for the production of certain offenders before the council, for 
the record of the indictments against them, and for a copy of the commis¬ 
sion in virtue of which the justices had acted. The return appears in the 
remaining membranes ; the letters patent dated 12 May 37 Edward III 
appoint Godfrey Foljambe, Adam de Hoghton, Robert Syngleton, and 
five others on a commission differing from the normal form of a joint 
commission of the peace and for labourers by the addition of the full 
powers of justices of oyer and terminer. 11 

The proceedings held before them have the following heading: 

Inquisicio c&pta apud Clederowe die Martis proximo post festum Sancti Hillarii 
anno regni regis Edwardi Tercii xxxix coram Adam de Hoghton chiualer et Roberto 
de Syngleton custodibus pacis... ac Iohanne de Ipre vicecomite...“ 

The whole matter is entered on the Coram Rege Roll for Easter term 
41 Edward III. 13 

V. Ancient Indictments 55 b, 41 Edward III. County of Lancaster. 

I m. headed: 

Kalendarium de indictatis [coram] Godefrido Foliaumbe et sociis suis iusticiariis 
domini regis ad diuersas transgressiones et felonias in comitatu Lancastrie illatas 

9 The writing is here illegible. 9 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1391-6 , p. 436. 

19 Ibid., 1896-9, pp. 228, 234. 

II m. 3 ; inadequately summarized in Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1361 - 4 , p. 366. 

19 m. 6 . 19 No. 426, Rex, m. 15. 
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audiendas et terminandas assignatis apod Lancastriam die Sabbati proximo poet 
festum Annunciacionis beate Marie Virginia anno regni regia nunc xli°. 

With these Ancient Indictments must be compared four Assize Rolls 
for the county of Lancaster of the reign of Edward III, containing similar 
proceedings before Godfrey de Foljambe and his companions; for the 
purpose of the comparison I give one heading from each. 14 

Assize Roll 442 a, m. 9 15 : 

Placita apud Lancastriam coram Godefrido Foliaumbe et sociia suia iuaticiariia 
domini regia . . . anno . . . tricesimo septimo. 

Assize Roll 442 b, m. 5 : 

Preaentacionea coram Godefrido Foliaumbe et 8ociis auis iuaticiariia domini regia 
ad diueraas tranagresaiones et feloniaa . . . illatas audiendas et terminandas assignatis 
.. anno ... quadrageaimo sec undo ... 

mm. 1 and 2 contain similar headings for 38 and 41 Edward III. 

Assize Roll 442 c, m. 1 : 

Placita coram Willelmo de Skypwyth et sociia suia iuaticiariia domini regia ad 
diueraas tranagreasionea feloniaa [et alia malefacta] illata audienda et terminanda 
assignatis . . . anno . . . tricesimo nono . . . 

Assize Roll 442 d, m. 1: 

Amerciamenta necnon exitus forisfactorum coram Godefrido Foliaumb et sociia 
suia iuaticiariia domini regia ad diueraas tranagreasionea et felonias et alia malefacta 
. . . [illata] audienda et terminanda assignatis . . . anno . . . quadrageaimo nono . . 

On 23 July 38 Edward III, William de Skipwith was associated 14 
to the joint commission of 12 May 37 Edward III already described, 17 
and during the remaining years covered by the rolls in question Foljambe 
always and Hoghton and Syngleton frequently, were acting as justices 
of the peace and as justices of labourers or as both jointly 18 

It seems certain that these four Assize Rolls are to be closely connected 
with the two Ancient Indictments, and that, like the latter, they contain 
records of the justices of the peace. 

VI. Ancient Indictments 57, 45 Edward III. Lincolnshire. 

28 mm. 44-5 Edward III. Kesteven. The membranes are all headed 
in similar fashion. Two examples will suffice; m. 8 : 

Auelound tercia. Inquisicio capta coram Radulpho Basset et sociia suia iusti* 
ciariis domini regia de pace in partibus de Kesteuen apud Grantham die Veneris 
proximo ante festum Sancti Gregorii pape anno regni regia Edwardi Tercii quadra- 
gesimo quinto . . . 

m. 14 contains similar proceedings before Andrew Luterell for 44 
Edward III. 

On 10 July 42 Edward III, Andrew Luterell and seven others were 

14 The description of the four rolls in the List of Plea Bolls gives no clue to the 
powers under which the justices were acting. 

18 mm. 1-8 contain proceedings before John de Ipre, sheriff. 

18 Cal. of Pat. Bolls, 1364-7 , p. 65. 17 See iv, supra. 

18 Cal . of Pal. Bolls , 1364-7 , p. 145 ; ibid., 1367-70 , pp. 268, 418, 428 ; Rot. Pat., 
48 Edw. Ill, pt. 2, mm. 9d, 4d, 3d; ibid., 49 Edw. Ill, pt. 1, m. 28d; Cal . of 
Close Bolls, 1869 - 74 , p. 280; ibid., 1374 - 7 , p. 58. The form of the commissions 
ia not clearly indicated in the calendars, but it is to be remembered that after November 
1359 it was only in the Palatinates that separate commissions for labourers were 
issued. 
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appointed on the commission of the peace ; 19 on 1 December 44 Edward III, 
among several changes in the commission, the association of Ralph Basset 
de Sapcotes was recorded. 80 

VII. Ancient Indictments 61, 15-19 Richard II. Lincolnshire. 

7 mm. 81 Kesteven. m. 1 is headed : 

Lincolnia. Kesteuen. Placita et indictamenta capta coram Iohanne Bussy 
Iohanne Boson Willelmo de Crosseby et Willelmo Boll iusticiariis et custodibus pacis 
domini regia in partibus de Kesteuen in comitatu Lincolnie anno regni regis Ricardi 
Socundi decimo nono. 

m. 7 81 contains the phrase : * Kesteuen. Rotuli Iohannis Bussy et 
sociorum suorum custodum pacis domini regis . . .* 

On 24 December 14 Richard II, John Bussy, John Boson, William 
Crosseby, and William Bolle, with five others, were appointed on the 
commission of the peace; 88 on 18 June 17 Richard II, they were re¬ 
appointed with three of the five. 88 

The relation of this roll and also of viii and ix to the Coram Rege Rolls 
has already been discussed supra. 

VIII. Ancient Indictments 62, temp. Richard II. Lincolnshire. 

20 mm. 10-19 Richard II. Holland, mm. 1-4 and mm. 10 and 15 
are numbered consecutively i-vi in what is evidently an early handwriting 
and apparently constitute the Plea Roll proper ; the remaining membranes 
include a variety of material subsidiary to the work of a session, jury panels, 
petitions to the justices, original presentments, inquisitions of constables, &c. 

m. 1 is headed : 

Holand. Records non terminata coram Ricardo de la Laund Iohanne do Meres et 
Iohanne de la Laund curtodibus pacis in partibus de Holand in comitatu Lincolnie. 

The following membranes contain proceedings before various justices 
of the peace, including the above and also Thomas de Pynchebek, Philip 
de Tylney, and John de Rocheford. 

m. 4 84 is endorsed : ‘ Rotuli Ricardi de la Laund et sociorum suorum 
iusticiariorum pacis domini regis . . .’ 

On 20 December 6 Richard II, Richard del Launde, Thomas Pynchebek, 
and John Rocheford the Younger, with twelve others, were appointed 
justices of the peace; 86 the names of all the men mentioned appear in 
the various commissions of the peace issued during the years following. 26 

IX. Ancient Indictments 63, temp. Richard II. Lincolnshire. 

50 mm. 4-19 Richard II. Lindsey. 87 There are apparently four 
distinct sets of proceedings: (1) mm. 1-21 (two sets interspersed); 
(2) m. 22 ; (3) mm. 23-50. 

(1) m. 1 is headed : 

Nothr* Weetr’. Placita et indictamenta adhuc coram Iohanne rege Castell’ 
et Legionis duce Lancastrie Roberto de Wylughby . . . [eight names follow] iusticiariis 

“ Cal. of PcU. Rolls, 1867-70, p. 193. 

*• Rot. Pat., 44 Edw. HI, pt. 3, m. 10 d. il New numbering. 

“ Cal. of Pat. Rolls , 1888-92 , pp. 343, 345. M Ibid., 1391-6, p. 440. 

u Old number vi. i# Cal. of Pat. Rolls , 1381-6, p. 254. 

M Ibid., 1888-92, pp. 136, 138, 343, 345; ibid., 1391-6, pp. 441, 587. John 
Rocheford, however, was never reappointed. 

17 Except m. 22, which refers to the whole county of Lincoln. 
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domini regis Ricardi Secundi post conquestum Anglie ad pacem eiusdem regis nec- 
non ad statuta eiusdem domini regis apud Norhamptoniam Wyntoniam et West- 
monasterium de laborsriis edits conseruanda assignatis in partibus de Lyndesey 
in comitatu Lincolnie per commissionem eiusdem domini regis cuius data est apud 
Westmonasterium xxvi die Maii anno regni eiusdem domini regis tercio 11 et coram 
Radulpho Paynell predictis iusticiariis associate per commissionem eiusdem domini 
regis." 

mm. 1-21 contain proceedings under the above commission interspersed 
with others before justices acting under a similar commission for Lindsey 
issued on 20 December 6 Richard II. 30 

(2) m. 22 contains proceedings before a long list of justices appointed 
a day later for the whole county of Lincoln, with special powers to suppress 
the Peasants’ Revolt. 81 

(3) mm. 23-50 contain proceedings before Ralph de Cromwell and five 
others appointed on the commission of peace for Lindsey on 1 February 
15 Richard II and reappointed on 18 June 17 Richard II, each time with 
five additional men. 32 

X. Ancient Indictments 80, 43 Edward III—3 Richard II. Norfolk. 

39 mm. of which mm. 27-39 are Coram Rege presentments. 83 mm. 
1-26. 34 46 Edward III—2 Richard II. m. 2 is headed : 

Southerpyngham. Inquiaicio capta apud Aylsham die Lune in septimana Pentecoetis 
anno regni regis Edwardi Tercii post conquestum quinquagesimo primo coram Willelmo 
de Ufforde comite Suff et sociis suis iusticiariis domini regis ad pacem suam in comi¬ 
tatu NorfF obseruandam . . .“ 

The remaining membranes contain proceedings before the same earl and 
his companions, of whom Edmund Gurnay and Reginald Eccles are men¬ 
tioned specifically, and also before Edmund Gurnay and John de Holkham. 

On 6 May 45 Edward III, William de Ufford, earl of Suffolk, Edmund 
Gurnay and Reginald Eccles, with nine others, were appointed justices 
of the peace, 86 and appear on the successive commissions issued during the 
years following. 87 On 18 November 47 Edward III, John de Holkham 
was associated to the existing commission 88 and was reappointed each 
time with the others. 

Cases on this roll appear on the Coram Rege Roll for Michaelmas term 
3 Richard II. 39 

*• Cal . of Pal. Rolls , 1377-81, p. 514. 

11 24 January 4 Richard H, ibid., pp. 579-80. 

,0 m. 8 ; Cal. of PcU. Rolls , 1381-5, pp. 254, 244. 

91 21 December 6 Richard II, ibid. p. 245. 

** Ibid., 1888-92 , p. 526 ; ibid., 1391-6, p. 440. M See app. C, viii. 

M The old numbering is consecutive for mm. i-xxvi. 

** See my article on The Justices of Labourers, ante, xxi. 535, n. 140. 

,§ Rot. Pat., 45 Edw. Ill, pt. 1, m. 22 d. 

87 Ibid., 47 Edw. HI, pt. 1, m. 35 d; ibid., 49 Edw. HI, pt. 1, m. 32 d; Cal. of 
Pat. Rolls, 1877-81, p. 47. 

*• Rot. Pat., 47 Edw. IH, pt. 1, m. 34 d. On m. 6 of Anc. Ind. 80 the earl and his 
colleagues are described as ‘ justices of the peace in Norfolk and Suffolk ’. The Patent 
Rolls show that during these years the earl always headed the commission in Suffolk 
(as well as in Norfolk), and that in several instances other justices were likewise 
serving on both commissions; Rot. Pat., 45 Edw. HI, pt. 1, m. 27 d; ibid., 47 
Edw. IH, pt. 1, mm. 35 d, 34 d ; ibid., 49 Edw. IH, pt. 1, m. 32 d ; ibid., 50 Edw. HI, 
pt. 1, m. 40 d ; ibid., 51 Edw. IH, m. 38 d; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1877-81, p. 45. 

" Cf. Anc. Ind. 80, m. 14, with Coram Rege Roll 475, Rex, m. 37, and seen. 5, supra. 
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XI. Ancient Indictments 99, 21 Richard II. Oxfordshire. 

2 mm. 13 (?) and 21 Richard II. m. 1 has the following heading: 

. . *• coram WiUelmo Wilicotes Thoraa Barentyn Iohanne Rede et Iohanne Hilton 
cuBtodibus pacis domini regia et iusticiariis.. ad diuena (ate) felonias tranagreaaionea et 
malefacta in comitatn Oxonie audienda et terminanda aaaignatis apud Oxoniam die 
Veneria proximo . . . 41 in Cathedra anno regni regia Ricardi Secundi post conquestum 
vicesimo primo ... 

The rest of the roll contains proceedings before the justices named and 
also before John Golafre, all for the twenty-first year, except for a very 
small section of m. 2, which is earlier. 42 

On 12 November 21 Richard II, William Wilcotes, Thomas Barentyn, 
John Rede, John Hilton, and John Golofre (sic) were appointed on the 
commission of the peace. 48 

Cases on this roll appear on the Coram Rege Rolls for Easter term 
21 Richard II 44 and^for the following Michaelmas and Hilary terms. 46 

XII. Ancient Indictments 102, 48 Edward III. Shropshire. 

7 mm. This roll is to be compared with Assize Roll 749, which was 
shown to be a composite roll containing proceedings before Nicholas 
Burnell and his companions acting in two distinct capacities, namely 
a8 justices of the peace and as justices of oyer and terminer. 46 

m. 1 is a writ of certiorari, dated 12 October 48 Edward III, addressed 
to Nicholas Burnell, summoning into chancery the record of certain indict¬ 
ments made before him and his companions, ‘ custodibus pacis et iusti¬ 
ciariis ... ad diuersas felonias et transgressiones in comitatu Salopie 
audiendas et terminandas assignatis . . .’ 

m. 2 contains the indictments specified : * xii iuratores presentant 
quod . . .’ The same indictments appear in their enrolled form on m. 2 d 
of Assize Roll 749, under the heading: ‘ Indictamenta capta coram 
Nicholao Burnell et sociis suis custodibus pacis . . .’ 47 

m. 3 is a similar writ of certiorari, dated 10 August 48 Edward III, 
addressed also to Burnell, summoning all indictments made before him 
and his companions acting as justices of oyer and terminer. The returns 
recorded in the membranes following appear in identical form in the 
Assize Roll. 48 

44 What precedes this is illegible. 41 Illegible. 

41 The date is almost illegible, but ia probably 13 Richard H. The justices named 
are Barentyn and Rede, who were appointed on the commission in both the thirteenth 
and seventeenth years: Cal . of Pat . Rolls, 1388-92 , pp. 136, 139; ibid., 1891-6, 
p. 434. 

44 Ibid., 1396-9, p. 236. 

44 Cf. Anc. Ind. 99, mm. 1 and 2, with Coram Rege Roll 548, Rex, mm. 19,4 d, and 2 d. 

44 Cf. Anc. Ind. 99, m. 1, with Coram Rege Roll 550, Rex, m. 1 d, and ibid., 551, 
Rex, m. 5. 

44 Described in my article on Early Records of the Justices of (he Peace, ante, xxviii, 
325-6. 

47 See ibid, for this heading and for references to the appointment of Burnell 
and his companions. 

44 Assize Roll 749, mm. 1 and 2, include all of Anc. Ind. 102 (except the writs cf 
certiorari and the commission of oyer and terminer of 6 July 48 Edw. Ill), and 
add some additional material connected with the work of this commission;. m. 3 
contains proceedings for 37 Edw. III. 
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XIII. Ancient Indictments 110, 15 Edward IV. County of South¬ 
ampton. 

51 mm. mm. 1-47 are chiefly short membranes containing original 
presentments, writs to the sherifl, &c. m. 31 may be taken as typical: 

Sutht*. Inquiratur pro domino rege si Iohannes Toker . . . Willelmus Toker ... 
et Thomas Toker . . . Istud indictamentnm mittitur coram rege apnd West- 
monasterinm Hill* xv Edward IIII U per manus Willelmi Notyngham iusticiarii, etc. 
ad terminandum ibidem. 

The endorsement is as follows : 

Capta apud Wyntoniam i^comit&tu Snthamptonie die Veneris proximo post 
festnm Sancti Andree apoetoli anno regni regia Edwardi Quarti quintodecimo coram 
Willelmo comite Arundell Thoma Arundell de Matravers . . . [nine names follow] 
iu 8 tioiariis, etc., per sacramentum ... 

Billa vera et affirmata per Iohannem Yerdeley et socios suos. 

The names of the jurors are given. • 

m. 49 contains a copy of the letters patent, dated 10 November 15 
Edward IV, appointing twenty-two men on the commission of the peace, 
including the eleven named on m. 31. 49 

The remaining membranes contain the enrolment of many of the 
presentments found in the first part of the roll. 

m. 51 is endorsed : 

Sessio pacis comitatus Suthamptonie tenta apud Wyntoniam coram custodibus 
pacis ibidem anno quintodecimo regis Edwardi IIII * 1 et per manus Willelmi 
de Notyngham vnius iusticiariorum prediotorum in octabis Michaelis anno xvi° 
deliberata. 

Anno xv regis Edwardi 1111“. 

Cases on this roll appear on the Coram Rege Roll for Michaelmas term 
16 Edward IV. 60 

XIV. Ancient Indictments 115, 36 and 37 Edward III. Suffolk. 

24 mm. 35-7 Edward III. The roll contains two distinct sets of pro¬ 
ceedings. 

(1) mm. 1-11. m. 3 is headed : 

Rys. Sessiones facte apud Henhowe per Radulphum de Hemenhale militem 
Willelmum de Clopton militem et Radulphum de Walsham iusticiarios domini regis 
de pace die Iouis proximo post festum Sancti Gregorii pape anno regni regis Edwardi 
Teroii post conquestum tricesimo septimo. 

(2) mm. 12-24. m. 12 is a writ to Robert, earl of Suffolk, dated 
10 December 36 Edward III, bidding him deliver his unfinished indict¬ 
ments to the justices named above. 

mm. 13-24 contain the proceedings in question for 35 and 36 Edward III. 

On 20 March 35 Edward III, Robert, earl of Suffolk and seven others 
were appointed on the commission of the peace, and on 15 December of 
the same year Ralph de Walsham and another were associated to them in 
place of two who had died. 61 On 20 November 36 Edward III, Ralph de 


41 Cal. o} Pat, Bolls, 1467-77 , p. 629. 

•• Cf. Anc. Ind. 110, m. r _16 with Coram Rege Roll 861, Rex, m. 10. The case of the 
three 4 Tokers ’ (Anc. Ind. 110, m. 31) is enroUed on this same Coram Rege Roll, Rex, 
m. 2. 

H Cal, of Pat. Rolls , 1361-4 , pp. 64, 67. 
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Hemenhale, William de Clopton, and Ralph de Walsham were appointed 
on the new commission. 5 * 

Cases on this roll appear on the Coram Rege Roll for Michaelmas 
term 38 Edward III. 53 


APPENDIX B 

Coram Rege presentments for the years 1360-1485 found among 
Assize Rolls. 54 

I. Assize Roll 78, Buckinghamshire. Edward III and Richard II. 
‘ Praesentationes/ 

mm. 1-38 belong to the early years of Edward III, and, although 
probably Coram Rege presentments, are not within the scope of this 
paper. 

3 mm. at end (not numbered consecutively with the others). Mich. 
13 Richard II, Westminster, Brentwood, and Wycombe. 

On the last membrane, headed ‘ Magna Inquisicio occurs the following 
presentment by jurors: 

Item presentant quod Magister Iohannes Iuot archidiaconatus (sic) de Bukyngham 
.. . anno regni regia Ricardi Seoundi decimo . . . colore officii sui pro quodam testa- 
men to probando . . . cepit de . . . executoribus teetamenti predicti . . . vnum equum 
precii quinque marcarum per extorcionem . . . 

Another indictment against him follows ; both appear on the Coram 
Rege Roll for Michaelmas term 14 Richard II: 

Buk\ Iuratores diuersorum hundredorum comitatos predicti alias scilicet termino 
Sancti Michaelis anno regni regie nunc terciodecimo coram domino rege apud Wycombe 
presentant quod Magister Iohannes Euot . . .‘ 4 

Moreover, the same Coram Rege enrolment includes a long list of other 
charges against the archdeacon which are found not in Assize Roll 78, 
but in Ancient Indictments 5. For example : 

Item presentant quod Magister Iohannes Euot Archidiaconus Buk’ in annis regni 
regia Ricardi Seoundi iiii v et vi . . . cepit de Rogero atte Felde . . . iiii marcas per 
extorcionem colore officii sui. . 

There is therefore conclusive evidence that these last membranes of 
Assize Roll 78 contain presentments made within the same term and before 
the same court as the presentments in Ancient Indictments 5, many of 
which are enrolled in Michaelmas term 13 Richard II. 57 

II. Assize Roll 401, Kent. 7-14 Richard II. ‘ Praesentationes 
Juratorum.’ 

mm. 1-9, 58 13, and 15 contain Yorkshire material and have thus far 
eluded identification. 


u Ibid. p. 292 (indexed erroneously). 

** Cf. Anc. Ind. 115, m. 1, with Coram Rege Roll 416, Rex, m. 15 d. 

* 4 I give first the title of each roll as it stands in the List of Plea Rolls ; then the 
term and the regnal year in which the presentments were made, the place or places 
at which the court sat, and evidence for the identification of the presentments— 
headings and endorsements when possible and at least one case enrolled on a Coram 
Rege Roll 

M 518, Westminster, Rex, m. 26. M Anc. Ind. 5, m. 6. 

47 See app. C, i, n. 74. M There are actually only 8 membranes. 

K k 2 
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mm. 10-18 (except mm. 13 and 15), Kent, Pasch. 7 Richard II, New 
Sarum. m. 17 : 

Hundredam de Maydeston. 

luratores presentant quod Rogerus Delham vnua coronatorum comitatus Kancie 
.. . anno .. . tercio .. . cepit ...zb. per extorcionem colore officii sui . . . 

Charges follow against Egidius Westwode, a bailiff, and Walter atte 
Welle, an ex-bailiff. 

On the Coram Rege Roll for Easter term 7 Richard II occurs the fol¬ 
lowing entry : 

Kancia. Preceptum fuit vicecomiti, etc., quin venire faceret coram domino rege 
ad hunc diem scilicet a die Paache in xv dies vbicumque, etc., Rogerum Delham 
vnum coronatorum comitatus predict i Egidium Westwode balliuum de Maydestone 
Walterum atte Welle nuper balliuum de Maydestone ... ad respondendum domino 
regi de diuersis transgressionibus . . . vnde coram ipso rege indictati sunt. . .** 

It is clear that these Kent Coram Rege presentments belong with the 
Wiltshire presentments made also at New Sarum in this same term and 
contained not in an Assize Roll but in Ancient Indictments. 60 

III. Assize Roll 532, Lincolnshire. 19 Richard II. ‘ Praesentationes 
Juratorum.’ 

Pasch. 19 Richard II. Lincoln, m. 1 : 

Soka de Bolyngbrok. 

Lincoln ia. Trangressio. 

Item presentant quod marisci de Estfen et Westfenetdiuersa terre prata et pasture 
in villis de Leek Wrangil Fryskenay et Waynflete inter aquas de Wytham et Waynflete 
per magnum creteuimum [ate] aque submersa sunt ita quod omnes homines villatarum 
predicta rum ac de soka et wapentagio de Bolyngbrok commodum et proficuum 
terrarum pratorum et pasturarum de villatis et mariscis predictis totaliter amiserunt 
ob defectum cuiusdam gurgitis apud Waynflete . . . il 

The case appears on the Coram Rege Roll for Easter term 7 Richard II: 

Lincolnia. luratores diucreorum wappentachiorum comitatus predicti isto 
codem termino coram domino rege apud Lincolniam presentant quod marisci de 
Estfen et Westfen . . .“ 

IV. Assize Roll 554, Middlesex. 1-11 Henry IV. ‘ Praesentationes 
de feloniis/ etc. 

Mich. 11 Henry IV. Westminster, m. 4: 63 

luratores presentant quod Radulphus Selby monachus abathie Westmonasterii 
... [long list of names, including ‘ Iohannes Tank f ] anno... vndecimo... ymaginantes 
quomodo dominum nostrum regem Henricum dominum Henricum principem filium 
suum primogenitum ac fratres suos destruere potuissent certas literas false et pro- 
ditorie contra ligeanciam suam fabricauerunt et fecerunt dictasque literas misemnt 
... in Scociam Franciam Walle&m et Flandriam in confortacionem inimicorum dicti 
domini regis ac ad faciendum dictos inimicos regnum suum Anglie modo guerrino 
inuaderc . . . 

Another similar indictment follows; both appear on the Coram Rege Roll 
for Michaelmas term 11 Henry IV : 

Midd’. luratores diuersorum hundredorum comitatus predicti isto eodem termino 
coram domino rege apud Westmonasterium presentarunt quod Iohannes Tank et 
alii. . . ,4 

M 492, Rex, m. 8 d. •• See app. C, xvi. 

•* Duplicated on m. 7. w 640, Rex, m. 27 d. 

** mm. 5 and 6 contain records of the Sheriff’s Toum. M 594, Rex. m. 17. 
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V. Assize Roll 610 b, Norfolk. (3 ?) Richard II. Presentments. 

Mich. 3 Richard II. Westminster, Bury St. Edmunds, Thetford, and 

Chelmsford. 65 

The long narrow membrane is headed : ‘ Adam Thweyt et socii sui ’ 
and contains thirteen presentments against fifteen offenders, Egidius 
Dauy of Magna Massyngham, Galfridus de Burgh of Estrudham, &c., 
See., the dates of the offences ranging from 50 Edward III to 3 Richard II. 

On the Coram Rege Roll for Easter 3 Richard II occurs the following 
entry : 

NorfF. Precept urn fait vicecomiti quod non omitteret, etc., quin caperet . . . 
Egidium Dauy de Magna Massyngham . . . Galfridum Burgh de Estrudham . . . 
[a long list follows, including nearly all of the names in the Assize Roll] . . . ita quod 
ha be ret corpora eorum coram domino rege ad hunc diem scilicet a die Pasche in xv 
dies vbicumque, etc., ad respondendum domino regi de diuersis feloniis vnde coram 
domino rege indictati sunt. . 

Moreover, in the list on the Coram Rege Roll appear many of the 
delinquents who were indicted before the king’s bench at Thetford in 
Michaelmas term 3 Richard II, as is shown by a comparison of the names 
with those in Ancient Indictments 80 67 It seems clear, therefore, that 
this one membrane known as an Assize Roll belongs with the Coram 
Rege portion of Ancient Indictments 80. 

VI. Assize Roll 753, Shropshire. 2 Henry V. ‘ Praesentationes de 
feloniis,’ etc. 

Trin. 2 Henry V. Lichfield and Shrewsbury. 68 m. 35 has the follow¬ 
ing heading: 

Inquisicio capta coram domino rege apud Salopiam de termino Sancte Trinitatis 
anno regni regis Henrici Quinti post conquestum secundo. 

m. 39: 

Inquisicio Prima. Hundredum de Forthe per Rogerum Cleton et socios suos. 

. . . item presentant quod Rogerus Corbet. . . Willelmus Waryn de Itefeld ... [a long 
list follows] . . . anno regni regis Henrici Quarti . . . vndecimo vi et armis et contra 
pacem domini regis armati videlicet gladiis lanciis et pollexis loricis brestplates et 
basinettys . . . felonice et proditorie insurrexerunt et clausum Iohannis Wydeford . . . 
felonice frfegerunt]. . . . 

The case appears on the Coram Rege Roll for Trinity term 2 Henry V : 

Salopia. Iuratores hundredi de Forde isto eodem termino coram domino rege 
apud Salopiam presentarunt quod Willelmus Waryn de Itefeld . . . [then follow many 
of the names in the Assize Roll]... et alii.. 

VII. Assize Roll 977, Warwickshire. [Richard II.] ‘ Praesentationes 
de feloniis/ etc. 

Trin. 10 Richard II. Coventry, m. 6 : 

Magna Inquisicio. 

Item presentant quod Willelmus Allesleye balliuus hundredi de Knyghtlowe [two bailiffs 
of other hundreds named]. . . qui per vicecomitem . . . deputati fuerunt ad expensas 

M See n. 5, supra. •• 477, Rex, m. 1. 

• 7 Roger Lapewatir may be taken as an example. See below, app. C, viii, n. 84, 
for the cross-references. 

" The cover of Coram Rege Roll 613 is illegible and there is no inside heading 
on the first membrane, but the places are given in the heading of the roll of attorneys 
at the end. * 613, Rex, m. 19. 
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militant in vltimo parliamento . . . colligendas ooUegerunt . . . de homimbus hun* 
dredorum predictorum . . . anno deoimo . . . diueraas pecuniarum summas vltra 
expenses predictis militibos solutes videlicet predictus Willelmos AUesleye xxt 
[specific soma named in the case of the others] quoe quidem denarios leuaoemnt el 
penes se detinuerunt.. . colore officii soi et per extorsionem ... 

The case appears on the Coram Rege Roll for Trinity term 10 Richard II: 

Warr\ Iuratores diuereorum hundredorum comitatus predicti isto eodem termino 
coram domino rege apud Conentre presentant quod Willelmus Allersleye balliuus.. 

VIII. Assize Roll 1144, Yorkshire. [Edward III.] ‘ Praesentationes.’ 

Trin. 36 Edw. III. York. m. 91 is headed : 

Villa de Selby. Eboracum. Selby. Inquisicio capta apud Eboracum in feeto Sancti 
Albani anno regni regia Edwardi nunc xxxvi comm iusticiariis domini regia. 

m. 12: 


Iuratores . . . dicunt quod Iohannes de Stoke clericus receptor breuium . . . cepit 
per extorcionem summas ad valenciam centum marcarum . . . anno m i et sec undo 
videlicet de Willelmo Bell sex libras . . . [several others named] . * . fingendo versus 
eos falsas querelas maliciose et fecit alios mouere querelas versus eos ... 

The case appears on the Controlment Roll (Trinity term) 36 Edward III: 

Eboracum. Iuratores diuereorum hundredorum isto eodem termino coram domino 
rege apud Eboracum presentant quod .. . idem Iohannes de Stoke clericus ... 

The entry shows that John de Stoke confesses his guilt: 


et petit se admitti ad finem faciendum cum domino rege . . . et admittitur prout 
patet per rotulos finium de isto eodem termino. 71 

The only reference to the case on the Coram Rege Roll is the record of 
the fine. 72 


APPENDIX C 


Coram Rege Presentments for the years 1360-1485 found among 
Ancient Indictments (files 1-150). 73 

l. Ancient Indictments 5, 10-13 Richard II. Buckinghamshire. 

18 mm. Mich. 13 Richard II. Westminster, Brentwood, and 
Wycombe. 74 

II. Ancient Indictments 25, temp. Richard II. Essex. 

32 mm. Mich. 13 Richard II, Westminster, Brentwood, and 
Wycombe. 75 

m. 5 : ‘As Justices du Bank notre Seigneur le Roy se pleynt Piers ...’ 
m. 17 : 

Hundred urn de Angre. 

Inquisicio capta coram Waltero Clopton 74 et sociis suis iusticiariis domini regis apud 
Brendewode die Veneris proximo post feetum Omnium Sanctorum anno regni regia 
Ricardi Secundi post oonquestum terciodecimo . . . 


’• 505, Rex, m. 19 d. 71 20, m. 22. 

Tt 407 (on dorse of fifth membrane of fines): * Adhuc de finibus factis coram 
domino rege . . . De Iohanne de Stoke de fine ... x mareas . 1 

Ta See n. 54, supra; for appendix C, I add the number of membranes (not given in 
the manuscript list), and for each file merely give references in the foot-notes to one 
oaso enrolled on the Coram Rege Roll. 

74 Case of John Gilden, bailiff: Anc. Ind. 5, m. 9; Coram Rege Roll 514, Mich. 13 
Richard II, Rex, m. 30 d. For relation of this roll to Assize Roll 78, see app. B, i 

74 Case of Thomas Godgrom ‘ alias dictus Chaundeler ’: Anc. Ind. 25, m. 22; Coram 
Rege Roll 514, Mich. 13 Richard II, Rex, m. 21. 

74 Chief justioe of the king's bench. 
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III. Ancient Indictments 29, temp. Edward III. Gloucestershire. 

77 mm. Trin. 37 Edward III. Gloucester, Bristol, Newport, and 
Worcester. 77 
m. 1: 

Fait a remembrer qe issint est parlee et tretee par entre Monsieur Henry Qrene 
et ses compaignouns Justices du Baunk le Boi et main, baillifs et bones gentz de la 
ville de Bristuyt. . . . 

IV. Ancient Indictments 31, 21 Richard II. Gloucestershire. 

13 mm. Trin. 21 Richard II. Gloucester and Westminster. 78 
m. 13 is endorsed : ‘ Gloucestria coram Rege.’ 

V. Ancient Indictments 32, temp. Richard II. Gloucestershire. 

32 mm. Mich. 11 Richard II. Gloucester and Reading. 79 

VI. Ancient Indictments 59, temp. Edward III. Lincolnshire. 

80 mm. Mich. 49 Edw. III. Lincoln. 80 

m. 1: 

Inquisicio de C&lewath capta apud Lincolniam die Mart is proximo ante festum 
Sancti DionMi anno regni regie Edwardi Tercii post conquestum quadragesimo 
nono coram domino rege . . .•* 

VII. Ancient Indictments 69, 3 Henry IV. Middlesex. 

6 mm. Mich. 3 Henry IV. Westminster. 88 

m. 6 is endorsed : 

Indiotamenta de termino Michaelis anno regni regie Henrici [quarti teroio]. 

VIII. Ancient Indictments 80,43 Edward III—3 Richard II. Norfolk. 
39 mm., of which mm. 1-26, containing records of the justices of the 

peace, have already been discussed. 83 

mm. 27-39. Mich. 3 Richard II. Westminster, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Thetford, and Chelmsford. 84 
m. 37 is endorsed : 

NorfP. De indictamentis coram Rege apud Thetford termino Michaelis anno 
[blank] tercio.** 

IX. Ancient Indictments 92, temp. Richard II. Northamptonshire. 
42 mm. Mich. 4 Richard II. Westminster. 88 

11 Case of bridge of * Colnerbrigg *: Anc. Ind. 29, m. 64; Coram Rege Roll 411, 
Trin. 37 Edw. m, Rex, m. 16. 

n Case of John Wenlak: Anc. Ind. 31, m. 6; Coram Rege Roll 649, Trin. 
21 Richard II, Rex, m. 12. 

ta Case of Thomas Hulle and Matilda Bolleedon: Anc. Ind. 32, m. 9; Coram 
Rege Roll 606, Mich. 11 Riohard II, Rex, m. 14. 

•• Case of oitizens of Lincoln : Anc. Ind. 69, m. 3; Coram Rege Roll 469, Mich. 
49 Edw. m, Rex, m. 21. 

ai Contrary to the usual practice, this roll contains many other similar headings; 
for example, on mm. 12, 19, 34, et 'passim.' 

“ Case of William Coton: Ano. Ind. 69, m. 6; Coram Rege Roll 662, Mich. 
3 Henry IV, Rex, m. 19. “ App. A, x. 

94 Case of William Joye of Saham: Anc. Ind. 80, m. 33; Coram Rege Roll 476, 
Mich. 3 Richard II, Rex, m. 39. Case of Roger L&pewatir: Anc. Ind. 80, m. 38; 
Coram Rege Roll 476, Westminster, Hill. 3 Richard H, Rex, m. 2: * alias scilicet 
termino Michaelis.’ The Coram Rege Roll entries show that the presentments were 
made at Thetford; see n. 6, supra . 

af For relation of this roll to Assize Roll 610 b, see app. B, v. 

•• Case of * Fratres Predicatores ’: Ano. Ind. 92, m. 13 ; Coram Rege Roll 479, 
Mich. 4 Richard n, Rex, m. 48 d. 
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X. Ancient Indictments 93, 7 Henry V. Northamptonshire. 

60 mm. of which mm. 48-60 are records of local officials. 

mm. 1-47. Pasch. 9 Henry V. Northampton and Westminster. 87 

XI. Ancient Indictments 100, temp. Richard II. Oxfordshire. 

14 mm. Pasch. 21 Richard II. Reading, ‘Grauntpont,’ and 
Oxford. 88 

XII. Ancient Indictments 107, 41-50 Edward HI. County of South 
ampton. 

29 mm. Trin. 51 Edward ni. Winchester. 88 

XIII. Ancient Indictments 108, 8-16 Richard H. County of South¬ 
ampton. 

38 mm. Hill . 16 Richard II. Winchester. 88 

XIV. Ancient Indictments 113, Henry IV and V. Staffordshire. 

37 mm. 81 Pasch. 2 Henry V. Leicester and Lichfield. 81 

m. 31 has the following heading : 

Inquisicio capta ooram domino logo apod Lichfeld de tennino Pasche anno regni 
regis Henrici qninti poet conquestum secundo. 

XV. Ancient Indictments 116, temp. Edward in. Suffolk. 

64 mm. Trin. 38 Edw. III. Norwich and Bury St. Edmunds. 83 

m. 55 is headed : 

Gippewic. Inquisicio capta coram domino rege apod vill&m Sancti Edmundi die 
Iouift in vigilia Sancti Bamabe apoetoii anno regni regia Edwardi Tercii post coo* 
queetum xxxviii 0 . 94 

XVI. Ancient Indictments 132, 7 Richard II. Wiltshire. 

44 mm. Pasch. 7 Richard II. New Sarum. 86 

The last membrane 86 is endorsed : 

Wiltes*. Pre8entacione8 coram domino rege . . . [illegible] . . . anno septimo.* 7 


97 Case of Hugh Martyn and William Rounde : Anc. Ind. 93, m. 1 ; Coram Rege 
Roll 641, Trin. 9 Henry V, Rex, m. 3: ‘ Alias scilioet tennino Pasche . . . apud 
Norhamptoniam.’ 

•• Case of Henry Ropere : Anc. Ind. 100, m. 14 ; Coram Rege Roll 546, Pasch. 21 
Richard H, Rex, m. 22 d. 

•• Case of Adam Yonge, constable : Anc. Ind. 107, m. 19; Coram Rege Roll 466, 
Trin. 51 Edw. Ill, Rex, m. 13. 

M Case of John Skot, John Hakepanne, and John Nauemer: Anc. Ind. 106, m. H > 
Coram Rege Roll 527, Hill 16 Richard II, Rex, m. 7. 

91 m. 25 contains a view of frankpledge. 

M Case of William Milward of ‘ Dudle ’: Anc. Ind. 113, m. 8 b d; Coram Rege Roll 
612, Pasch. 2 Henry V, Rex, m. 31. 

The Coram Rege Roll is headed ‘ Leicester ’ only, but contains lists of fines for 
both Leicester and Lichfield, and a number of presentments made at Lichfield in 
this term. 

99 Case of Thomas Phelip: Anc. Ind. 116, m. 7; Coram Rege Roll 415, Trin 
38 Edw. Ill, Rex, m. 26 d. 

94 Compare also mm. 19 and 27. 

94 Case of John Auncel, bailiff: Anc. Ind. 132, m. 19; Coram Rege Roll 492, 
Pasch. 7 Richard II, Rex, m. 15. 

99 Not numbered ; originally the outside wrapper of the bundle. 

97 For the relation of this roll to Assize Roll 401, see app. B, it 
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XVII. Ancient Indictments 141, 36 Edward III. Yorkshire. 

90 mm. 98 Mich. 36 Edw. III. York." 

m. 13 is headed : 

Inquisicio c&pta coram iusticiariis domini regis apud Eboracum die Veneris in 
oetabis Sancti Martini anno regni regis Edwardi nunc xxxvi'°. 

XYIII. Ancient Indictments 144, 9-16 Richard II. Yorkshire. 

60 nim. Mich. 16 Richard II. Nottingham and York. 100 

An Historical Collection of the Fifteenth Century 

In the library of the marquess of Salisbury at Hatfield there is 
an interesting historical collection (MS. 281), which appears 
to have been made about 1440 for a London citizen. The volume 
contains 141 leaves of parchment, which measure 8| inches by 6J. 
The binding appears to date from the seventeenth century. 
The front cover is stamped Manvscript, and the centres of both 
covers are stamped I. W. ; Mr. R. T. Gunton, the librarian at 
Hatfield, informs me that he cannot furnish any clue to these 
initials or connect them with the Cecil family. In the volume 
itself there is no suggestion of possible ownership except the name 
4 Martyn Gladell \ written in a hand of the fifteenth century 
on fo. 1. There are notes in the margins by various hands of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

The contents of the volume are as follows :— 

• 

1. ff. 1-23. A Latin Chronicle from the Creation to 1418. 

2. ff. 23 v -26. Ceux sount les lynages et les surnoms de ceux que ven- 
derount oue William le Conquerour en Angleterre. 

Inc. Aumarle et Ayncort, 

Berteram et Butcourt, 

Breus et Byseg, 

Bardolf et Basset. 1 

Expl. Et vncore auendra le temps que par Successours auant nommes 
si sera la Roialtee de Fraunce conques et gaynee. 

3. fo. 26 r [versus] 

Hie [de] Glintonia Galfridi 2 primula dona, 

Qui dedit et multa nobis, sunt ossa sepulta; 

Noster fundator fuit, hie bonitatis am a tor, 

Largus donator, quondam Regis camerator; 

M mm. 46, 77, and 84, and possibly mm. 1 and 2, contain records of local officials. 

n Case of Roger de Seton; Anc. Ind. 141, m. 55; Coram Rege Roll 408, Mich. 

Edw. Ill, Rex, m. 37. 

,tv Case of Robert Buhner, John Tomesson, Ac. (a long list): Anc. Ind. 144, m 6.; 
Coram Rege Roll 526, Mich. 16 Richard II, Rex, m. 19. 

1 There are 270 lines in all. 

1 Geoffrey de Clinton, chamberlain of Henry I, who about 1126 founded the 
priory of Kenilworth, of which his sons Geoffrey and Henry were afterwards benefactors 
(Monasticon AngUcanum , vi. 220-2). 
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Hie eius natus patris bonitate beatus 
Galfridus dextra iacet hac parte, sinistra 
Henricus natus de patre sequent© creatus. 

Horum seruorum pie Rex miserere tuorum. 

4. ff. 26 r -30. Here suen ]>e poyntes of accorde made bitwene Harr* 
and Charles Kynges of &c. (The terms of the Treaty of Troyes in English.) * 

5. ff. 32-88. A London Chronicle, 1189 to 1440, with a continuation 
for 1446 to 1450. 

6. fo. 89. 4 The names of kings and the length of their reigns from 
Edward I to Henry VI. At the end is this note : 

Et sic a xvj mo die Nouembris A° dni M.ij c lxxij°, et A 0 Regis Edwardi 

primi post conquestum primo vsque in xviij m diem Nouembris A° 

dni M.iiij c xl mo , et Regis Henriei Sexti post conquestum xix°, sunt 

anni clxviij. 

7. ff. 90-107. A Latin chronicle of the reign of Edward III. 5 Inc. 
Anno domini millesimo CCCxij mo tercio decimo die Nouembris. 

8. ff. 107 v -ll. Forma Regum et Reginarum Coronacionis Anglie. 
Inc. In primis Princeps nouiter coronandus. 

9. fo. lll v . Sacr[ament]um Collectoris domini pape in Anglia. 
Inc. Ero fidelis domino nostro Regi Anglie. 

10. fo. 112. Descripcio beate Marie. Inc. Notandum est quod beata 
Anna mater Virginis. 

11. fo. 112 v . This ben pe taxes of pe xv« of our lord pe kyng of all 
the wardes of London.® 

12. ff. 113-16 v . Recital of London customs and privileges. 

13. ff. 116 v -33 v . An English version of the Charter of Richard II 
(26 November 1383) to the City of London. # 

14. fo. 133. Latin notes of a religious character. The first Inc. Isti 
sunt quos odit deus: sapiens sine operibus. 

15. ff. 133 v -7. Expulsio Ade et Eue a paradiso. Inc. Cum expulsi 
essent Adam et Eue. 

16. ff. 137 v -9. A moral tale. Inc. Frater erat quidam secularis habens 
vnicam filiam. 

17. ff. 139 v -41. Lydgate’s verses on the kings from William the 
Conqueror to Henry VI. 

18. fo. 141*. Dicta. (Various prescriptions for health, in English.) 

19. fo. 141 v . Royal letters to the Precentor and Chapter of St. David’s 
for the restitution of the temporalities to Robert 7 the bishop elect. 

9 fo. 31 is blank. 4 fo. 89* is blank. 

9 From 1333 onwards this chronicle is a very exact version of the English Brut 
(pp. 291-334, ed. Brie). So far as I have compared them closely the Latin would seem 
to be a translation of the English. But on fo. 93 a sentence, * Eodem anno Rex E. iiij. 
tenuit Natale suum ad Meuros, et per nuncios se optulit paratum ad pugnandum 
contra Scotos; sed ipsi pugnam ex pec tare noluerunt, ymmo ultra mare Scoticum 
fugientes latitarunt,’ agrees closely with the Continuation of Murimuth (p. 123, 
Rolls Series). However, the origin and development of the English Brut still awaits 
examination. The narrative for 1327-32 (ff. 90-2) is much shorter than the printed 
English text. It begins with a brief history of Edward III before he became king. 

9 The list gives twenty-six wards, distinguishing ‘ Crepulgate within * and * Ciepul- 
gate without'. The total of the fifteenth is £23 12s. 

7 Robert Tully, consecrated in 1460. 
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Articles 5, 11, 12, and 13 (making more than half the volume) 
seem to show conclusively that the collection was made by or for 
a London citizen. Articles 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, and 8 are of a general 
historical character. Of the others, 3,10,14, and 18 seem to have 
been entered to fill up spaces which would otherwise be vacant; 
the final article is clearly an addition of later date than the 
4 Dicta \ The date at which the volume was written is given 
with great precision in the curious note on fo. 89 ; 8 the date, 
18 November 1440, can have no significance except as the date 
on which it was written ; the handwriting of this note is cer¬ 
tainly the same as that of ff. 32-85 and 90-112. The writing 
of ff. 1-30 may be different; but in the London Chronicle (fo. 69) 
with reference to the treaty of Troyes appears the note : 4 The 
Articles of which accorde ben writen tofore and begyn in folio 
xxvj 0 ’—where they duly appear. 9 The writing of ff. 112 v -39 v , 
and of ff. 139 v -41, is in two different hands of about the same 
date. There is no doubt that the whole volume was originally 
made up in the form in which it now exists. 

The most interesting articles in the collection are the first 
and the fifth, and of these alone do I propose to say anything 
further. 

The Latin Chronicle from the Creation to 1418 (ff. 1-23) 
is very short till it reaches the reign of Richard II (on fo. 6 V ); 
for that reign there are some brief annals, derived apparently 
from a London Chronicle. The parliament of 1399 is described 
at great length (ff. 7 v -20), ending with the judgement (in English) 
pronounced by William Thiming, the chief justice ; here again 
the source is similar to that of the London Chronicle in Julius 
B. ii, 10 where, however, Thiming’s words are not given. For 
the reign of Henry IV there are only some very short notes 
(fo. 20). With the reign of Henry V we come to a more original 
narrative. For the first three years it is, though peculiar, in no 
way remarkable. From the coming of Sigismund to England 
in May 1416 the history becomes fuller ; the emperor’s titles are 
given at length, and his reception at Calais and stay in England 
described in some detail; mention is made that he was accom¬ 
panied by 4 quidam Rex Faganus ’. But it is only on the eve 
of Sigismund’s departure that the Chronicle gives us anything 
novel and valuable. From this point it is printed in full below. 
The details as to Sigismund’s departure from England and return 
to Germany, though not of any great importance, are interesting. 
More noteworthy is the statement as to the forced loans raised 

• See above, p. 606. 

* This leaf is marked ‘ xxvj fo.’; it is the only one so numbered; the numbering 
of the other leaves is modern. 

l# Chronicles of London , pp. 19-57. 
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from ecclesiastics; the procedure was, however, authorized 
by the parliament, which empowered the king to raise loans oa 
the security of the deferred half of the subsidy. 11 The account 
of the landing in Normandy and the list of places captured is 
again of interest. The brief notice of Gerard the monk of 
St. Stephen’s at Caen, who was for his own safety sent to 
St. Albans, is the most striking thing in the Chronicle. Gerard is 
clearly the monk, who, to save his abbey from its intended destruc¬ 
tion by the French, gave information to the duke of Clarence as to 
how it might be easily taken. His stay at St. Albans explains 
how the story found its way into Thomas Walsingham’s pages. 12 
We may further conjecture that it was from Gerard that Walsing- 
ham obtained the material for his valuable account of the siege 
of Caen. 

The London Chronicle, which forms the fifth article, is remark¬ 
able as one of the oldest copies which has so far come to light. 11 
But it is only the Continuation for 1446 to 1450 (printed below) 
that contains any new matter of importance. The Hatfield copy 
ended originally with 1436-7 on fo. 85. Afterwards another 
hand entered notices for 1437-40 on fo. 86. Finally, a third hand 
added the Chronicle for 1446-50 on ff. 87, 88. Probably in the 
first instance these three leaves were deliberately left blank to 
afford space for subsequent additions ; this would seem to have 
been a not uncommon feature in the preparation of copies of the 
London Chronicles. 

8o far as its actual contents are concerned the Hatfield copy 
has little that is remarkable. The earlier entries down to 1399 
are generally similar to those in Nicolas’s Chronicle (H.). For the 
reign of Henry IV it may be described as an abbreviated version 
of Gregory's Chronicle (G.). It resembles the latter in the form 
of the first notice for Henry V, repeating Waldem as mayor 
for the first year. But from 1413 to 1421, and more markedly 
in 1422-3, and 1423-4, it shows affinity to the kindred copy in 
Cotton, Julius B. i. The articles of the treaty of Troyes (as 
given on fo. 26) and the articles of Meaux and Pont Meulan are 
omitted. Under 1417-18 there appears the full story of John 
Bryan as in Harley 3775. 14 Under 1422-3 there is a reference to 
* Richard Whityngton, the richest and most worthy merchant 
of Christendom in his dayes ’. From 1424 to 1429 the Hatfield 
MS. agrees with H. From 1429 to 1437 it may fairly be described 

11 Rolls of Parliament, iv. 95. 11 Historia Anglican a, ii 323. 

i* The older copies are Harley 3775 (soon after 1429), St. John’s College 57 (c. 1433), 
Cotton, Julius B. ii (c. 1435), and perhaps Cotton, Vitellius F. ix (c. 1439) and the 
Eshton Hall MS. (c. 1440). See English Historical Literature in the Fifteenth Century , 

p. 80. 

14 English Historical Literature , p. 295. The Hatfield MS. reads ‘ lieutenaunt * 
instead of * bentenent 
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as a superior version of the text in G. Under 1429-30 it gives 
some better readings for the verses written by Lydgate for the 
coronation feast of Henry VI. Under 1431-2 there is the curious 
reading, ‘ had goon to Brendwode ’ for ‘ had gon to the fyre \ 16 
Under 1435-6 Richard of York is said to have ‘ passed into 
Fraunce a litle tofore Mydsomer, and therle of Salisbury and the 
lord ffauconberge w t hym \ 16 Under 1436-7 there is a longer 
addition : 17 

And that yere was a passyng grete frost and one of fe strongest )?at 
hath be seen: for brede was froce so harde togider, fat but men wold 
thawe it by the fyre men might nat ete it, ne cutte it w* knyfs but if fey 
wold hewe it w- axe, hachet or Borsex. 

The Chronicle ends with the murder of James I of Scotland. 

The original Hatfield Chronicle is less remarkable for its 
variants from other copies than for the illustration which it 
affords for the development of the text. The resemblances to 
Julius B. i and H. tend to confirm the existence of early versions 
which ended at various dates before 1430. 18 The narrative for 
1429 to 1437 throws light on the sources of the important version 
of 1440, 19 which is now seen to be based in great part on a copy 
made only three years before. It is fresh proof of the constant 
writing-up of the Chronicles of London, and of the persistent 
demand for copies. One can hardly doubt that the scribes 
of the London Chronicles and the Brat wrote to supply the 
market, and not simply to meet the requirements of an individual 
customer. 90 

The narrative for 1437-8 to 1439-40 on fo. 86 of the Hatfield 
MS. agrees, so far as the matter is concerned, with H., though 
with some difference of arrangement. It ends with the words ‘ Hunt¬ 
ingdon in Gascoyne 9 21 at the foot of fo. 86 v : so it omits almost 
the whole of the notice of 1439-40 as given in H. There is some 
other evidence that one of the originals of H. ended about this 
point, 22 and the Hatfield MS. again supplies confirmation for 
previous conjectures. H. was written in 1443-4, and its narrative 
for 1439-43 was probably compiled in that year. 23 The entries 
on fo. 86 of the Hatfield MS. are certainly later than November 
1440, but were probably made very soon after. 

The Continuation for 1446 to 1450 (on ff. 87, 88) is possibly 
a copy of one compiled as a Continuation of the Short Version of 

14 Gregory's Chronicle , p. 176. Ibid. p. 178. 

17 Ibid. p. 179 ; this passage is inserted after ‘ i-hurte nor perchyde ’. 

English Historical Literature , pp. 76, 83. 

” Ibid. pp. 90, 91. 

*• This will explain the curious note in Egerton MS. 660; see Engl. Hist. Lit., 

p. 86. 

tl Nicolas, London Chronicle , p. 125. 

“ Engl. Hist . Lit., p. 84. “ Ibid. p. 86 . 
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the London Chronicles which ended with 1446. All the extant 
copies of that version have continuations to various dates, and 
there is sufficient evidence that the ultimate Main City Chronicle 
for 1440 to 1485 was compounded from a variety of earlier ver¬ 
sions. I have suggested 1450 as a probable terminal date for 
some early copies, 24 and here we get a definite instance; this 
is, however, little more than a coincidence, since the narrative 
for 1450 in the Hatfield MS. seems to stand by itself. The 
narrative for 1446-7 is in its main substance very similar to 
Gregory's Chronicle ,** though with some differences of detail; 
the obituary notices at the end of this year are more peculiar ; 
Gregory's Chronicle has a shorter note on the duke of Exeter, 
and Arundel 19 has a similar note on Gilbert Worthington. 24 
The brief note for 1447-8 is similar to one in Julius B. i. 27 The 
note for 1448-9 is peculiar ; the ordinary continuations of the 
Short Version of 1446 have no notice for this year. 28 The notice 
for 1449-50 is of an entirely independent character ; it deals only 
with events between 9 January and the end of March 1450, 
and gives a number of small details which are more or less novel; 
I have called attention to such points in the foot-notes below. 
I venture to suggest that this narrative was written in April 
1450 ; if the date was later, there could hardly fail to have been 
some reference to the murder of Suffolk, and to Cade’s rebellion. 

I have to thank the marquess of Salisbury for permission to 
publish this account of the manuscript, which he allowed.to be 
deposited for my use at the Record Office. 

C. L. Kingsford. 


APPENDIX I 
A Chronicle for 1416-18 

Et in recessum dicti Imperatoris ab Anglia sic scripsit Imperator: 
4 Vale et gaude glorioso cum triumpho, 0 tu felix Anglia et benedicta. 
quia quasi angelica natura gloriosa laude Ihesum adorans es de iure dicta.’ 
Versus: 

Hanc tibi do laudem, quam recto iure mereris. 

Tunc Imperatore moram trahente apud Calesiam, ipsum adiit dominus 
Rex Anglie cum suis proceribus, scilicet Duce Gloucestrie fratre Regis 
nostri, Archiepiscopo Cantuar., Episcopo Wynton., tunc Cancellario 
Anglie, Episcopo Dunelm., et aliis regni magnatibus tarn ecclesiasticis 
quam secularibus in multitudine copiosa: Thoma, Duce Clarencie, fratre 
Regis antedicti, Custode Anglie tunc dimisso. Postquam vero dictus 
dominus Rex venerat Calesiam, venit ad eum Dux Burgundie in bono 
apparatu et a Rege honorifice susceptus, tracturus ibidem cum Rege 
Anglie super certis articulis; et ibidem per vnam ebdomadam con- 

* 4 Engl. Hist. Lit p. 100. *• pp. 187-8. 

'• Engl. Hist. Lit., p. 296. * 7 Nicolas, London Chronicle, p. 136. 

•• Cf. Engl Hist . Lit., p. 296. 
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tinuauit et mansit, et in suo recessu post licenciam captam a Rege idem 
Dux Burgundie fecit homagium dicto Imperatori. Et interim ipso Duce 
Burgundie existente apud Calesiam Dux Gloucestrie erat in hostagio apud 
Seint Omers cum magno honore. Medio tempore dictis Imperatore, Rege 
Anglie, et Duce Burgundie simul existentibus de Harflew venit ad Cale¬ 
siam. 1 Tunc post recessum Duels Burgundie et redditum Vmfridi Ducis 
Gloucestrie apud Calesiam ibidem, ante redditum Regis Henrici in Angliam 
dictus Imperator remunerauit officiarios domini Regis sibi assignatos cum 
mille coronatis, ita quod quilibet generosus babuit pro porcione sua xij 
marcas, et quilibet valectus vj marcas. Et post hoc dictus Rex Henricus 
rediit in Angliam cum suis proceribus vniuersis. 

Et post redditum dicti Regis in Angliam dictus Imperator cum tota 
sua familia transiuit ad Durdragbt; ad quern secure conducendum 
vsque Durdragbt Rex Anglie Iobannem Typtoft militem et alios eius 
ligeos quamplures deputauit: quos dictus Imperator apud Durdragbt 
magnifice honorauit et immensibus muneribus cumulauit. Et insuper 
dicto domino Regi multa misit munera preciosa, inter que misit vestes 
a ureas et ynum cornu ynicornis continens in longitudine vj pedes et vltra 
per virgam. Et toto medio tempore dicte transfretacionis imperatoris et 
tocius sui exercitus, tarn Anglorum quam alienigenarum cum eo trans¬ 
ire tancium, quidam Baro de Deuenshyr 2 cum tribus milibus Anglicanorum 
custodiuit mare in salutacionem et securitatem transitus dicti Imperatoris 
et redditus Anglicorum. Et notandum quod dictus Imperator, a primo 
suo aduentu de ffrancia in Calesiam vsque ad transitum suum de Calesia 
ad Durdragbt, tarn in Calesia quam in Anglia et eciam super mare, to tali ter 
sustentatus de sumptibus et expensis domini Regis Anglie. Et idem 
Imperator post transitum suum de Durdragbt in omnibus Ciuitatibus et 
villis dominiorum suorum fecit publice proclamari, quod omnes et singuli 
sui ligei et amici qualem amiciciam et amorem sibi pretendunt consimilem 
amiciciam et amorem faciant et pretendant fratri suo Henrico Regi Anglie. 

Anno domini supradicto et Anno Regis Henrici quinti post conquestum 
quarto, die dominica ante festum Sancti Luce Euangeliste, dictus Rex 
Henricus venit London., et in crastino, scilicet die lune incepit parlia- 
mentum apud Westm., in quo Thomas Beauford, Comes Dorcestrie, 
Admirallus Anglie, Acquietanie, Hibernie, et Capitaneus de Harflew fuit 
factus Dux Excestrie. 

In eodem parliamento concesse fuerunt due decime per prelatos ecclesie, 
et due xv me per temporales regni, soluende scilicet vna decima, vna xv 11 
et dimidia xv s ' ad festum purificacionis beate Marie tunc proxime sequens 
et alia dimidia decima, et dimidia xv ma ad festum Sancti Martini proxime 
sequens. Et predicta concessione non obstante idem Rex per suas litteras, 
pro diuersis ecclesiasticis Archiepiscopis, Episcopis, Abbatibus, Prioribus, 
Rectoribus, Vicariis et capellanis, nullo gradu vel statu in ecclesia preter- 
misso, si de possessione thesauri fuerat nominatus, palam directis certis 
commissariis tarn spiritual ibus quam temporalibus ad mutuandum certas 
summas pecuniarum ad opus dicti domini Regis cum omni festinacione 

1 The narrative is clearly imperfect. 

* Sir Thomas Carew, styled 4 baron of Carew ’; cf. Cal . of Patent Rolls, Henry V, 
ii. 85,141. 
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incontinenti, leuandas tam de viris spiritualibus antedictis quam de tem- 
poralibns quibuscumque ad hoc sufficientibus estimatis, dictas summas 
solui sibi monnit et exegit, promittens eisdem creditoribus omnes 
summas sic mutuatas reddi fideliter de dimidia decima et dimidia xv ma 
proxime post hoc leuandis. 

Eodem anno Rex fecit capi et colligi de qualibet auca non feta sex 
pennas pro sagittis, videlicet de vtraque ala tres pennas ; ac eciam pluria 
milia quarteriorum frumenti et pamas 3 baconum plurimas absque numero 
pro suis victualibus secum ducendis in partes transmarinas. 

Anno v to Regis dicti Henrici quinti Comes de Huntingdon et alii, per 
ordinacionem et assignacionem dicti Regis tunc apud Southampton cum 
suo exercitu existentis, super mare cum certo nauigio Anglie contra certum 
dominum Francie appeUatum le Bastard Burbon, qui frater fuerat ducis 
Burbonie captiui domini Regis, super mare bellum inierant, et deuincto 
nauigio Francie predictus Bastard fuit captus, et iiij Carrekes et alie 
plures naues Francie, in festo Apostolorum Petri et Pauli. £t dictus 
Comes cum suo nauigio et captiuis predictis ad Southampton rediit. Quo 
facto dictus Rex cum toto suo nauigio et cum exercitu suo in partes Nor- 
mannie transfretauit, et in festo, quod dicitur Aduincula Sancti Petri, in 
quodam loco vocato le Bay iuxta Touke applicuit, et infra breue per 
conquestum cepit monasteria, Ciuitates, Villas, et Castra, quorum nomina 
sunt hec : Castellum de Touke cum suo Comitatu, Castellum de Auelers, 4 
Castellum de Creuetur, 5 Abbathiam de Bealmont, 4 Castellum de Meruyle, 7 
Villa et Abbathiam de Seint Barbe, 8 Abbathiam de Trowers, 8 Castellum de 
Croily, 10 Ecclesiam de Argent, 11 Castellum de Cilly, 11 Abbathiam de Sancto 
Stephano 18 in qua Willelmus Conquestor Anglie sepelitur, Castellum de 
Cureeule, 14 Abbathiam de Sancta Trinitate, 15 Viliam et Castellum de 
Caane, Ciuitatem et Castellum de Baieux, Ciuitatem de Lizeux, cum 
aliis foris electis quampluribus in dicta Patria existentibus 14 Ac eciam 
quendam Gerardum, monachum Sancti Stephani predict!, Abbati de 
Sancto Albano in Angliam transmisit, qui propter fidelitatem et gratitu- 
dinem quas regi monstrauit in Francia permanere non audebat. Eodem 
anno in festo Sancti Martini in yeme cessauit scisma in ecclesia Cristiana 
et electus fuit apud Ciuitatem Constancie Martimis papa quintus. Et 
tunc infra captus fuit dominus Iohannes Oldecastell, Dominus de Cob- 
ham, hereticus et proditor domini Regis, tractus per Ciuitatem Londonie, 
suspensus et combustus apud Fykettiffeld iuxta London. Eodem tempore 
fuit parliamentum apud Westm., in quo concesse fuerunt due decime 

* i.e. per mm, gammons of bacon. 

4 Aubvillers near Touques. 

* Crivecceur to east of Caen, and south of Touques. 

4 Beaumont-en-Auge, between Touques and Crdvecoeur. 

7 Mervyle, on the coast, north of Caen. 

4 South-east of Caen. * Troam, east of Caen. 

'• Creully, north-west of Caen. 11 Argencee, a little east of Caen. 

12 ? Cully, to west of Caen. w At Caen. 

14 Courseulles, on the coast, north-west of Caen. u At Caen. 

14 All these places lie in the district between Lisieux and Bayeux. The list may 
be the original of the statement in the Brut, p. 384, that the surrender of Caen included 
k ‘ the toun and )>e castcll of Bayous, with o^er tounes fortalices and villages, ynto 
^umbre of xiiij tounes ’. 
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integre, et due quintadecime. Eodem anno in festo Circumcisionis capta 
fuit Villa de Valeys 17 per Regem Anglie, et xiiij 0 die ffebruarii, videlicet 
in crastino Sancti Valentini Martiris, captum fuit castrum dicte Ville, in 
quo Oliuerus, magnus miles de ffrancia, fuit capitaneus, qui captus fuit 
et omnes alii qui cum eo fuerunt in dicto castro. 


APPENDIX II 

A London Chronicle 1446-50 

Gatfridus Boleynet IohaDDe8 ° lney ’ Maior ’ A ° 

And in this same yere the Tuesday the last day of Janeuer was a bataill 
doon w*inne leestes in Smythfeld bitwene oon Catour, armurer of London, 
and his apprentise, which appelid his seid maister of treson in diuerse 
pointes : and in the same Bataill was the Maister slayn in the felde : and 
on the morowe after his body drawen to Tibourne, and there hanged and 
beheded: and the hede sett on London brigge. 

And in the same yere was the parlement holdyn at Bury in the moneth 
of ffeuerer In the yere aforseid : atte which parlement was Humfrey, 
Duke of Gloucestref arrested on the saterday the xviij* h day of Feuerer 
aforseid by the lorde Beaumond, Constable of Inglond, and other 
for diuerse pointes vpon him putte. And the thursday next folowing he 
died in his bedde atte Bury : and afterward was caried to seint Albons 
and there buried in the Abbey. And anone after the seid Duk was arrested, 
there were iiij knyghtes of his and diuerse Squyers and yomen to the 
noumbre of 1. persones or moo arrested, and diuided and putte in to the 
Toure, and in to other strong Castels and places in Inglond. And the 
tuesday in the Ester weke suyng, that is to sey J>e xj th day of Aprill, dyed 
Henry, Bisshopp of Wynchestre, Cardinall of Inglond, in his bedde atte 
a place beside ffarnham. And the Saterday the viij day of Juyll in the same 
yere at Depford Crosse 18 weren endited ix men of the Dukes of Gloucestre 
for diuerse pointes of treson : that is to sey Sir Roger Chamberleyn, 
knyght, Arteys the Bastard, Richard Middelton, Squyer, Thomas Herberd, 
and Nedeham, and other iiij moo. Wherof the Wednesday folowing weren 
dampned at Westm. Chamberleyn, Arteys, and Middelton: and on the 
morowe after were dampned Herberd and Nedeham : and thise v persones 
to be drawen, hanged, beheded and quartred, and their heedes and quarters 
to be sette aboute in diuerse good townes of Inglond. And soo thise v 
persones aforseid the friday 19 folowing weren drawen vpon herdeies from 
the kinges benche vnto Tyborne, and there hanged all with oo Rope, 
and softely letten down on live, and dispoyled of ther clothes, and made 
profres to their nekkes: 20 and thanne weren yeven grace of their lyves 
by the King : and so came to London ayen. 


17 Falaise. 

“ The mention of Deptford Cross is peculiar. The accused were imprisoned in 
the prison of the King’s Bench, or Marehalsea, at Southwark (see below); Gregory's 
Chronicle (p. 188) states that they were drawn from St. George’s through Southwark 
and London to Tyburn. 1# 14 July. 

10 The pardon (CaZ. of Patent Rolls , Henry VI, v. 68) relates ‘ the spoiling of the 
body to the baring and the touching thereof with a knife *. 
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And in the same yere dyed a worthy Clerke and a grete prechoure called 
Cote, 11 Parson of Seint Petres in Comhill. And in the same yere in the 
moneth of August died Sir John Holond, Duk of Excestre and Erie of 
Huntynydon, at Combes in Kent. 

And in the same yere within the seid moneth of August died maister 
Gilbert Worthyngton, Parson of Seint Andrewes in Holboume, a notable 
Clerke and a worthy prechour. 

And in the same yere died maister Langton, Bisshopp of Seint Davyes. 

Thomas Scot I Iohaime8 Gedeney> M<UOr ’ A ° ^ ' 

And in this same yere the Thamise brake in, and made two grete 
breeches, that oon in Stebenhith merssh, and that other atte Reynham in 
Essex. 

Willelmus Marwe. ) Q . , ^ u . . 

Willelmus Cantelowe. f Ste * >lianus Broun * Malor > A ° «"J°- 

And in this same yere began a parlement at Westmynster, and ended 
at Wynchestre. 

Willelmus Hulyn. | Thomas Chatton, Maior, A° xxviij*>. 

Thomas Canynges > 

And in this yere, fat is to sey the Friday the ix th day of Janevere in 
the yere of god M 1 iiij 0 xlix te was maister Adam Moleyns, which stode 
Bisshopp of Chichestre and Prive sealle, slayn at Portesmouthe with 
shipmen, as it was seide. And in the same yere was the parlement atte 
Westmynster, and at thejblak frires : and it began in Nouembre and 
endured in to litill afore Cristemas, and tho was prolonged into the xxijih 
day of Janeuer folowing; Tresham being speker. And in this same 
yere in the same parlement tyme was Ttoen, Harflete and other townes in 
Normandye lost ayein out of the Kinges handes of Inglond. And in 
the same yere was Sir William of Poole, Duk of Suff., arrested in the seid 
parlement tyme at Westm. for Treson in the latter ende of Janeuer, and so 
brought to the Toure. And on the saterday the last daye of Janeuer in 
the same yere was oon Nicholas Jakes, 22 a seruaunt late of Bassingbourne, 
Squyer, drawen thurgh London to Tiboume and there hanged, beheded and 
quartered for treason of langage. And the same saterday was putte doun 
by the parlement Maister John Stafford, tharchbisshop of Caunterbury, of 
his office of Chaunceller. And the same day was the Cardynall of York 
chosen and made Chaunceller of Englond : and maister Andrewe Hooles 11 
chosen and made prive seall. [ And in the same yere, that is to sey the ix^ 
day of Feuerer suyng, was oon Thomas Cheyne, 24 which called himself 
Blewberd and was taken in Kent, drawen, hanged, quartered and beheded 

21 John Coot or Cote, held the living of St. Peter’s, Comhill, 1446-7 (Hennessey, 
Repertorium, 375). 

“ I find no other reference ; one of Humphrey of Gloucester’s followers, who were 
arrested in 1447, was called Bassingboume. 

* Or Huls. 

u This seems to be the only place where Cheyne is named ; though the Vitellius 
Chronicle ( Chronicles of London , p. 158) mentions the execution of a captain called 
Blewberd. 
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at Tiboume for Treson in London, that is to sey for langage, and for 
risyng in Kente, and was dampned at Westminister, and his hede sette 
on London brigge. And on the morowe after one William Hille 15 which 
was commytted to the kinges bench© for langage, and there lay in prison 
and dyed for thought and sorwe. And pe xix th day of Feuerer suyng was 
oon Stacy, 16 which was grete with the Duk of Suffolk, taken in Bermondesey 
in the Abbey, and so brought to the lord Beaumond, Constable of Inglond. 
And in the same moneth and yere was Trevilian, a Squyer of the Kinges, 
and oon Courteney commytted to the Toure for brekyng of the Kinges 
saufconduyt and taking of a Galey of Catelone. 17 And in the moneth of 
March folowing was the kinges place in Eltham brente by a sodeyn lighten- 
yng, the quene being therein and w*in nyght. And on the Monday the 
ixtb day of Marche was the Duk of Suffolk brought from the Toure vnto 
Westmynster, and there kept and putte into the toure which is called the 
Jewell hous. And in the same day was broughte from Portesmouthe to 
London a man called Holand, 18 a Sowdiour, for settyng up of a baner 
at Portesmouthe. And in the same moneth of Marche it reigned blode 
about© Maideston in Kente, as it was seide. And pe Thursday, pe xvijtb 
day of Marche, in the same yere, the King lete out at large w*in 
nyght the Duk of Suff. oute of the Towre atte Westmynster 
ayenst the comons entente. And the xxix th day of March folowing in 
pe same yere was oon John Ramsey, 18 an olde poure man, dampned atte 
Guyldehalle, there sittyng Fortescu, chief Justice, the lord Stourton, and 
other commyssioners, for treson of langage of the Kinges persone, and 
drawen from the Toure to Tyboume, and there hanged, beheded, and 
quartered, and pe hede to London Brigge, and pe iiij quarters to diuerse 
places of Inglond. And in the latter ende of J>e same moneth of March 
was the parlement adioumed to Leycestre; Stephen Broun and John 
Norman for knyghtes, John Haro we, mercer, and Nedeham, comone 
Sergeant, for Burgeyses of pe Citee of London, and there to begynne the 
xiiij^ day of Aprill suyng. 


English Foreign Trade under Elizabeth 

The following manuscript is preserved among the State Papers, 
Domestic, Elizabeth (vol. 255, no. 56), at the Public Record Office, 
and is briefly mentioned in the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 
Elizabeth, 1595-7, p. 152. It is undated. The editor of the 
Domestic Calendar assigns it conjecturally to the year 1595. 

*• I have found no other reference. 

*• In Poston Letters, no. 120, it is related that Stacy had told Suffolk that if he 
escaped the danger of the Tower he might be safe. This suggests identification with 
John Stacy, the necromancer, who was executed for his share in Burdett’s alleged 
plot in 1477 (Ramsay, Lancaster and York, ii. 420). 

17 For a 9 ommission in January-February 1450 to inquire into the spoiling of 
a galley of Catalonia at Southampton see Cal . of Patent Bolls, Henry VI, v. 319, 320 ; 
but there is no mention of Trevelyan or Courtney. 

•• I find no other mention of either Holland or Ramsey. 

L 1 2 
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There can be no doubt that it was written sometime during the 
reign of Elizabeth. The references to ‘ her Majesty ’ and the 
character of the handwriting limit it to the reigns of Mary or 
Elizabeth, while the allusion to the Spaniards as ‘ olde Ennemyes * 
excludes the possibility of Mary’s reign. The emphasis which is 
laid upon Spanish trade makes it probable that it was written 
before 1585, since at that date the trade between England and 
Spain was practically closed for the rest of Elizabeth’s reign. 
On the other hand, the mention which is made of ‘ restraints ’ 
upon trade with Spain establishes some presumption in favour 
of fixing the date well on in the reign when such restraints had 
become familiar. It seems likely, therefore, that the paper 
belongs to the decade between 1575 and 1585. 

There is no direct evidence as to who composed it. The hand¬ 
writing is that of a professional clerk and affords no clue. Cer¬ 
tainly the author was a merchant of broad, practical experience. 
His comparative neglect of German and Flemish trade makes 
it probable that he was not a ‘ Merchant Adventurer He 
evidently wrote the paper for the perusal of some influential 
privy councillor, whom, in one place, he addresses as ‘your 
honor ’, and advises that certain instructions be given to customs 
officials. The endorsement of the paper, ‘ A direction for trades 
of marchandize,’ may be, although it is not certainly, in the hand 
of Sir Francis Walsingham, Elizabeth’s principal secretary. 
Possibly the paper was written for him. His interest in trade 
is well known. The form of address, ‘ your honor,’ precludes 
Lord Burghley, unless it was written before February 1571, 
which is improbable. 

Conyers Read. 


A specialdirection for divers trades of marchaundize to be usedfor soundrie 
plods upon adverticementes , aswdl for the chusinge of the time and warts 
for every of those plods. Most BeneJidaU for those that use the trade of 
marchandize} 


Item, for all the partes of Galicia, course cloth and Bridgwaters,* 
All the yeare nor theren halfe clothes, manchester cottons, 8 hides, calskines, 
with wheate. shepsldnes, dressed brecknockes, 2 bristowe frises, and tymbye 
fryses, wexe, flaninge 4 and wedmoles 5 of Wales, wheate. 
Butter, chease, highe cotton fryses of Carmarthen in Sowthe Wales. 


1 In the printing of this manuscript the punctuation has been modernized and 
abbreviated forms of words have been extended. The original spelling has been pre¬ 
served except where the punctuation has necessitated the introduction of oapital 
letters. Words and letters in square brackets have been supplied. 

* Varieties of woollen cloth, named from the places where they were originally made. 

* A woollen fabric, of the nature of frieze (New Engl Diet.). 

* Flannel. 

* Or wadmal, a very coarse kind of woollen cloth (Halliwell). 
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Item, the comodities thence ar wynes of Rubadavye and Orenges and 
Lemons and Tymber and Boordes of chestnuttes and walnutes, 
burned* 1 * 68 w ^ ere °* (*^0 i® greate store and good cheape, especially 

from thence, in villia viziosa. Here you must take hede that you gree 
with the customers for your custome before you land your 
wares, for they will gree with you for two in the hondert. Otherwyse, 
they will make you paye viij or x in the hondert. You must allso take 
hede that you bring no Flaunders wares upon englishe bottomes, for yt 
is defended. 

Item, for San Jhoan de Luz in Fraunce, all kinde of course wares, 
... . wexe and tallowe, butter and chease, wheate, Rye and Beanes, 

ter wheate, byskye * (so that it be browght thither at chnstmas or shortly 
in the^mer a ^ ier 8arve the newefoundland men), also candells, shepe 
* skines, hides and calskines, Irrishe fryses. This porte sarves 
when we have a Restrainte betwene Spaine and us. 

Item, the comodities of this countrye is piche and Rossen, to be bowght 
Commodities ^ )e8 ^ cheape, and fethers, the best in all Fraunce, Navarr 
returned Ieron, white Wynes of challose, to be laden against somer. 
from thence. jj ere a ] g0 y 0U mufl t agree for your custome before you dis¬ 
charge. Comonly we paye three in the honndert. 

Item, for Nerve and Rye 7 and Reveil, all kindes of course clothes, 
corrupt 8 wynes & conyskines, dressed and undressed, Salt 
nmrforLnw an< * 8ome aquavitye. Here take hede you trust none of the 
countrye with owte payinge reddy monnye, for they ar very 
false people and will denye bothe the bargaine and the Reseite of your wares 
yf yowe deliver it with owte monnye. 

Item, here wee lade flexe and hempe, piche and tarr, tallowe and wexe, 
Comodities an< ^ ^ n( ^ es °* T’urrs. This place was usid before we had 
from thence. our trade with Sainte nicholas in Russie; • but our cables and 
all our good ropes come frome Danskes 10 in Pollande, and 
also greate store of wheate and Rye, yf it be skante in england. 

This also all Item, for the warde howse, u we use a trade of Fyshinge, 
the sommer for the wiche you must into your shipp good store of salte, for 
for Isse. every tone of salte will but preserve one thowsande of fishe. 

Item, for the fishinge of the owte Ilandes of Skotland you muste prepare 
Begine not your Shipp that she maye be redie to be there shortlie after 
but after* 6 8a ^ n ^ e James tide, 12 for the best of fyshinge of code and Linge 
Sainte is at mighellmas. You must lade for every thousand fishe 
Jamestide. a weye of salte or rather more 

Item, for this trade of the owte Ilandes of Scotland and also for the 
The comodi- northe of Ireland called Lawgfolie and Lowgsully, where the 
hence°be samone fyshinge is, you shall sell all sortes of corrupt wynes. 
samon, code But you must take hede of the people, becawse they ar false 
and linge. an d full of trechery. Therefore you must kepe good wache 
by night and be upon your owne kepinge. 

• Biscuit (New Engl. Diet.). 1 Riga. • Adulterated. 

• At the mouth of the Dwina, across the river from Archangel. The chief port of 
the Muscovy Company. 

*• Danzig. 11 Vardohuus. l * 25 July. 
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Item, for Roane and murlace u and St. Mallowse, led is well sold, fyne 
All the yeare Denshire kersies and fyne newbury kerseys and ham- 

in smale shire kersyes, fyne clothes of all newe collors, stanell Redes 
h^kesof and lustie gallantes, 14 great store of Tynne, all sortes of 
sheredes and homes and northeren halfe clothe, so they 
be fyne and mingled collors. 

Item, here at murlace and Roane we lade all our Lynine clothe, 
Comoditiee dowlas, 16 Lockerame, 16 Normandy© canvas and all other 
returned canvas, and all other smale wares, as cordes, pines, pointes, 
from thence. B 0 ites of blacke threde and a nomber of other smale wares for 
mercers. This viadge ys to be made in 3 wekes yf winde and wether sarve. 

Item, for Levante, the best marchaundize is Led, very fyne clothes 
For Levante M I^wkes, 17 Skarlettes, 1 * newberry kersies and hamshire 
from mighel- kersyes, hides and calf skynes (a small quantitie), drye 

aprill^for neweland 19 fyshe, pilchars and Red herringe, wrought Lime, 

fe&re of In any wyse your clothes must be the fynest you cane gette, 

gallies. f or they esteme it before any velvett or other silkes. The 

most comone frequented places be Ligorne, mallyorca and mynorca and 
Barcelona, Sivita Veixa and Venice. 

Item, frome these places we have oyles of mayorca, when we have 
The comodi- rest^ynte with Spayne; like wyse all kindes of silkes, 
ties from gawles 20 and cotton, muskatells of candye and malmeseyes ; 
thence. Corraunts, allem, Sipers 21 chestes and divers other comodities ; 
the fynest earthen disshes called purcelanes. 

Item, for Barbary, very fyne clothes, save blewes, of 30 li. the clothe ; 
An the yeare and the Redd cappes for marriners; and all kinde of greate 
in greate ordinaunce and other artellyrye ; Ashe timber for Oares *, 
shippea. Armory of all sortes; but yf the Spanyerdes take yowe 
trading with them you dye for it. 

Item, owte of this contrye we Lade from the porte of Santa cruse, 22 
Comodities barbery Sugers, both fyne and course; Salt peter, greate aboun- 
retomed dance and the Best, also Dates, melasses and cwte 22 ; barbary 
from thence. car p e ttes, cotton. You muste have safe conndight for the 
gallyes, otherwyce the trade is dangerowse. 

Item, for Sowthe Spaine, called andolozia, hides and calfkines, fyne 
An the yeare white kersyes, Redinge kerays and newberry kersyes, led 
accordinge to and tyne, pipestaves and hoghed staves, ropes and Bell 
ticementes* fyne Holland clothe and cambricke. There must no 

course wares be brought hither. All kinde of virr 14 plankes 
and mastes, clapborde. 26 


18 Morlaix, in Brittany. 14 Light reds. 18 Coarse linen. 

18 A linen f&brio for wearing apparel 

17 A superior kind of woollen cloth of which gowns were made. 

18 A rich cloth often, though not always, red. 18 Newfoundland. 

80 Probably gall-nuts, used for dyeing silk black. 81 Cypress. 

88 The modern Ifni, on the Atlantic seaboard of Africa, just north of Cape Nun. 
Hakluyt gives an account of an English voyage thither in 1552 (vi. 138). 

88 Or kute, that is, new wine boiled down to a certain thickness and sweetened; 
used to put in other wines to make them keep longer ( New Engl. Diet.) 84 Fir (?). 

88 A smaller size of split oak, imported from north Germany and used for making 
barrel staves. 
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Item, owte oi this country ©wee have all our wynes called seckes and 
Comoditiee our wolle oyles and swete oyles, and the wynes called 
retomed teyntes, 88 hullockes; 27 Resonnes of three or fower sortes, 
from thence, gj^te store of salte, quchinilla 28 and anyele 19 of the Indewes, 
cordovan skines, shewmake, 80 and all sowing silkes of all collors, in 
grayne 81 or otherwyse; Sivill sope. The custom© here in sainte Lucars is 
2 duckatts and half in the hondert and in cales 88 yt is 7 and 8 in the 
hondert. 

Item, Lisbome in Portingall: Butter, chese, fyne clothes of Bristowe 
and Somersettshire of the prise of xxtie marches, the fynest, 
and theyr sorting© of Aeght poundes the clothe ; and the 
must© these collors [be] sorted, tene clothes in a packe together. 
You muste have light skye collors to make lighte grenes, very sadd blewes, 
fyne Redes and stanells, fyne Azars and fyne yallowes; Led and tinne ; 
hides and calfkines. Here yowe must take hede that you make your 
bargaine with your marchaunte, he to paye the custome, becawse it is 
xxti in the hondert. 

Item, here hence we Lade sometimes oyles, from a place called San- 
tarene, Salte of Portingall, Sope, callicowe clothe, all kinde 
tom°thenoe. °* 8 pi ce8 > Sinamone, cloves, masses 88 and nuttmegs, peper, 
great abundance, both greate and smale; yndewes cobbard 
clothes called paintohos 84 and all other Indews wares whatesoever 
that cometh from© the est yndews. 

Item, for Bayona in galizia and for the porte of Portingall, the very 
At mighel- same comodities that yowe use for Lisbome, saving onlye 
Easte^be tymbye fry sea that be made in Sowthe wales, both blacke 
cans of the and greye, lowe cottons ; bridgwaters, taunton halfe clothes, 
martefl - Bristowe frizes, fyne and sortinge; manchester cottons, half- 
northeren clothe, wheate. 

Item, owte of this place there is nothinge to lade but Orrendges, 
Co odit’ ^ emonna an d greate ynnions that be xij or xiiij ynches abowte. 
froiohence! 8 They 1186 this place to make monnye twyce a yeare at mighell- 
mas and ester, and the greatest byers be marchauntes of a 
towne called the port of Portingall. Theyr custome is 3 in the hondert. 
From this place they transport© theyr monnyes for lisbome, andolozia 
and the ylandes to lade theyr shippes. 

Item, for the yllandes of Sainte mighells and tercera, all kinde of 
Wheat©from course clothe called bridgwaters; all sortes of northeren 
Alhallontide halfe clothes, savinge manchester cottons; tawnton halfe 
isntill Maye. c i 0 thes, made in Somersettshire; frizes of Bristowe and 
tymbye and Brecknockes of sowthe wales; wheate, all the wynter 
untill maye; Reding kersyes and a fewe calskines. Here they (sic) 
custome is in the hondert, as far as I cane remember. Here you shall 
sell nothinge for reddy monnye, but yowe must trucke your wares for 
grene woade. 

*• A Spanish wine of deep red colour and low alcoholic content (New Engl. Diet.), 

91 A Spanish wine. ** Cochineal. *• Indigo dye. 

*® Sumac. 91 Dyed in the fibre. “ Cadiz. 

99 Mace. * 4 Perhaps the Portuguese panninho — any fine and thin stuff. 
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Item, in all the Ilandes there is no other marchandize to Lade bat 
Comodities ^ rene woa de, where of here is greate abowndaunce; some 
from thence. a ^ em the ylande and Sydar chestes; like wyce pickero 85 and 
Lancerota, viall, 86 —theyr trade standes upon woade and the 
same englishe comodities that sarvethe for the one, sarveth for the other. 

Item, for the Islandes of the canaryas and matheras, drye newland 

All the fifihe, pilchars of englande and pilchars of galicia ; led and 

Bommcr for Red herringes; all kindes of course clothe, only excepted 

sugars and manchester cottons, as yow use to bringe to the Ilandes of 
wines 9 " ” 

the Assores. These Ilandes muste be used all the somer, for 

in the wynter the stormes ar so greate that there no harbors for ahip- 
pinge (sic). 

Item, here we use to Lade mathero wynes, called whit malmseyes 
All the an< i Bethonyas and wynes of the canaryes, but the matheros 
sommer for in the more milder wyne. And this yland called the matherose 
wineT and we * a< * e Best Sugars and the fynest made and refyned 
in the Hand. Their cowstome is amuche as it is in the 
other Ilandes. 

Item, for Sainte nicholas in Russye, all wynes that is corrupte, and 
All the Beanes wynes of Spaine, fraunce and of the ylandes, and all 
sommer for swete wines that ar corrupt; with the wiche they use to by 
manye tones of Sidar 87 puting in to yt three or fower 
gallons of Bastard 88 ; they will also be sold for wyns. Salt 
is here good marchaundize, and of course Suff[olk] clothes. 

Item, frome this cowntrye we Lade the greatest Quantatye of Wexe, 
Comodit' ^ecawse ^ ave greate abowndaunce, so much as they ar 
from thence. a ^ e 8arve england and Flawnders; and greate store of 
stages skines and skines or hides of Buffano, the best in 
Christendom and the greatest Q^ntatie ; all sortes of Riche furres. 

Item, for Bilbao in Biskaye, nides and calskines in great bowndance 
All the year© ^ ere dispached and Somersettshire clothes of a towne 
according© to called Sheptone Mallet, who (sic) clothe with the wolles of 
ticementes °* Wight. In every tene clothes you muste have 

ij light popengaye grenes, ij light violettes, ij light skye 
collers, ij azara and ij Blewes and some fyne stanell Reddes; in grayene 
Bridgwaters and taw ton halfe clothes; led and tinne. The like for 
Saint Sabastians in Byskaye, savinge the clothes must be sad grenes, sadd 
violettes, sadd blewes, theyr listes 89 kept blewe, (all these muste be fyne 
clothes), fyne lustye gallantes and fyne redes. 

Item, frome these twoe portes we Lade Ierone of the best sorte in all 
Comodities ^P a y ne > w ^ a ^ e oyles that come frome newfound Land, piche 
from thence. an( * Rossome, fyne Serches, 40 Bugg 41 of Tolosa in Navar, and 
Rendrye Ierone and navar Ierone, greate store of Lickerishe, 
crosbowes, sworde Blades. From hence we convey all our monnyes, both 
silver and gold, in to Fraunce for the lading of our shippes in Burdeons; 


** Pico. ** Fayal. * 7 Cider (!). 

*• A sweet Spanish wine. ** Selvage. 40 Serges. 

41 Or budge, lamb's skin with the wool dressed outwards (Xew Engl. Diet.). 
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for the wiche we Rone greate and dangerows adventures. Theyr customes 
is called a alcavala, that is, x in the hondert. Then they have sixe in the 
hondert. 

Item, for Bordows in gaskoine, blacke Bristowe frizes and medleye 42 
At mighel- fryses, some fyne and some sortinge, that ar to be bought 
Eastw be * or ^ shillinges a peace, and the fyne at seven nobles; also 
cause of the ^ and manchester cottons and some of your courser sort 
two free of Bristowe clothes. But for this place you muste devise 
imim, to have all the newe collors that you cane fynde in england, 
for those ar sonnest monnye. All sortes of cast Ierone peaces, but here 
dowtting that they shall not sell. Therefore our marchawntes transporte 
greate store of our englishe gold over, frenche gold and portingall gold 
and spanishe gold of best and those that be weight. 

Item, frome thes place we lade all our right gaskone wynes, white clarett 
Comodities an< ^ Hedd, an ^ f°U° wse woade. Yf you will by 100 Ballettes 
from thence. °f woade together they will asshewre it to be good ; yf you 
by under you shall bye it at your owne adventure. Here 
also we by smale pruens and Damaske pruens and fethers and divers 
other comodities. And for the bennefyt of the marchaunte you have 
ij fayerp in $he yeare that yowe be free of all custome, bothe inwardes 
and outwardes; the one beginethe in marche and the other in October. 

Item, for the trade of Rochell, al englyshe comodities, as led, tinne, 
All the year© hides, calskines. tallowe, clothe, fyne and course, salte, Irrishe 
lhi great for Bristow frizes and tymbye fryses; any kinde of 

feareof victualls, wheat only except becawse they have greate store 
pirattes. 0 f theyr owne here. You may sell all sortes of greate and 
smale ordinance, all sortes of newe collored clothes. 

Item, here yow shall bye great store of salte, poldavise, 48 piche and 
Co odit* * ;arr > ^ ver8 °^ er kinde of marchaundize ; for here all the 
from thence. of Fraunce doe discharge here (stc). You shall have 

manye thinges of the Indews of portingall, Better cheape then in 
portingall. But you muste take hede yowe goe thether in a good shippe or 
ells yowe ar like to be Robbed by the waye, ether outwardes or homewardes. 

Item, for the trade of the west Indews belonginge to spaine, all these 
Also withe wares Following ar very good:—oyles ar very well sold, 
great© expecially Swete oyle; lookinge glasses of christall and 

shippee. others ; Knyfes of all sortes very well sold ; taylors sheres 

and Si8sar8 for barbors; linine clothe of Divers sort, dowlas, lockerame, 
hollandes; some Quantitie of wyne, but yt must be singular good; also 
pines, pointes and such other like smale wares. He that goethe one 
this viadge muste be very carefull of their olde Ennemyes, the Spanierdes, 
otherwyse they maye be taken upon assuddaine. 

Item, from this cowntrye is greate Riches to be had of gold, and Silver 
and very Riche pearells, very Orient and very Big withal. 
£>m°fhence. Here the Spanyerdes have amynte howse, called the castell of 
mexico, where they stampp all the rialls of plate 44 of the pillars, 

41 Woven with wools of different colours. 

43 A coarse canvas or sacking much used for sailcloth (New Engl. Diet.). 

44 A Spanish coin, one-eighth of a Spanish dollar. 
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wiche is the fynest silver of all, and here they stampp all their silver that is 
Refyned in to barrs, wherewith they knowe it is parfett, good and of the 
beste sorte. The rialls of plate that is Quened 46 at mexico, I have sene, 
in Spaine, the popes factors for the collection of his mon[ey] in that 
kingdome they will give one or twoe in the hondert to change the other 
rialls of plate for these. 

Also for the trade of Brasile, most of the wares that sarvethe for the 

rpi • . , , West Indews will sarve there, and also some of our 

This viadge also 

muste b© used course clothes we maye sell here, in trucke of 46 Course 
withe great© sugers and mellasos and kute, that we us in england 

and flawnders for divers purposes. Here you have the 
best Brasill and block wood, otherwyse called campeche. 47 

Item, in this cowntrie we Lade homwardes sugars, melasses and cutes 
Comoditiea an< ^ brasill and blocke wood, wiche we use in england for some 
from thence. our c °U°rs. But this blocke wood makethe a verye desiet- 
full, vadinge collor and therefore not estemed and is almost 
owt of request. 

Item, yf yowe will trade the West partes of Ireland, your best como- 
The places dyties is Seckes and andolozia and Gaskone wines; a littel 
oftheweste woade, some Allem, but not greate Quantitie, some rawe 
^Jtes I and 0r 8 ^ e divers collers and some Brasill; but of wynes you 
gasconie shall dispache greate store. And they will complye their 
wmes. bargaines very well and ar men of more Sivillitie then those 
of the northe partes. 

Item, for (sic) hence we lade in our shippings greate store of 
C od’t' hides, tallowe, Salte Beffe in hoghedes, Irishe cover- 

from thence. l ettes > mantells and greate store of Irishe frises (both highe 
cottons and lowe cottons), linine yarone and heringe 
and Salte samon when time of the yeare sarveth; all wich we trans¬ 
ports ether to Rochell or new haven and Roane, and somtimes in to 
Flanders. 

Item, in this trade of Ireland the Frenche, Spanyerde and skott usithe 
The abuses of 8 reate v^anye, for in time of peace they fumyshe all those 
the frenche, cowntryes and people, that is ylle affected towardes her 
maiestie, they furnish them wythe calivers, powder and 
shotte, wiche they sell for the said salt hides. They also 
furnishe them with matche or any thinge ells that is nedefull for the 
Warrs ; the wiche your honor maye nowe prevent, cawsing the Serchors 
there to serche every shipp that shall there arive, putting aforfeyture 
upon the shipp and goodes. 

And here, yf I might specke my knowledge under corection, I 

. . would all waves have her maiestie to maynteyne a 

In these placis J J J 

it is most nede- gailye in the northe partes of Ireland for the stop- 

full to have pinge of the intercourse of the Scottes, wiche would 
a ways a ga y. furnished in short time with the condempned men 
in england and Ireland, with the which you shall kepe these partes 
quyett. 

Item, take this for a genneral Rulen in all kinde of marchaundize, that 

45 Coined. 44 In exchange for. 49 Logwood. 
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yt is not Sufficient for yow to know all this unles you Allwayes doe 
The hole procuer to have adverticementes owte of all placis ; other- 
trade of the wyse you may be prevented by other men ether before or 
After. And comonlye there can be nothinge well sold when 
upon diligent you shalbe bounde to lade the same shipp backe againe within 
menu^ 06 " XXV or ^ayes. Therefore, when you thincke to gaine, 

you lose. Therefore adverticement is good and the principall 
thinge that belongethe to A Merchaunte. 

Item, for our trade to Flawnders, hemden and hamborghe, the mar- 
The trade c ^ awn ^ adventurers lade our woolles and clothes unwroght 
sarvethe to in greate abowndaunce, becawse theyr woolles beinge of so 
th^ ? eare ^ cour8e a sta ple that it will not ronne in threde unles they 
e yeare. j^gjg our w00 u es withall; also greate store of our englishe 
bere is here uttered, both in time of peace and warrs. From hence we use 
to lade all kinde of smale wares for grocers and greate store of hopes, 
holland clothe, all other wares made of coper and brasse and many other 
thinges. 

The marchandize that they transporte for trypola de Surria 48 that 
This viadge must is most usual! is Newberry and Redinge kersyes of all 
b®. 'helmas mitil] sortes an< * a ^ c °Uors; also they use some very fyne 
Easter foTfere of clothes of highe prises, of fortie or fyftie poundes the 
the Mores gallies. clothe ; very muche tyne, wroght and unwroght; some 
ledde, wiche they sell by the waye in mony portes. 

Item, the comodities that they bringe frome tripola de Surria: they 
The comodi- U8e to ^ a< ^ e there greate store of corrawnts, good store of 
ties from gales and very muche cottons, wiche we call in england bom- 
thence. baste, 49 also sweet oyle of grece and divers other thinges. 


The prices of all the Spannishe wares 
comonlie used to be laden :— 

Woode, the honndrethe 13 s. 4d. 

Ierone, the tone 12 ft. 

Fethers, the hondert lli. 8sh. 

Oyle, the tone 28 ft. 

Traine,** the tone 14 ft. 

Rendrye Ierone, the tone 10 li. 

Wett newland fishe, ye 0 lli. 

Drye fishe, the hondert OIL 10 sh. 

Lyver traine of fishe, ye ton 9li. 

Romishe allem, the 0 lli. 8sh. 

Shewmake, the t 13 sh. 

Gaskone wynes, the tone 12ft. 

Nantes wynes, the tone lift. 

Rochell wynes, the tone 8 ft. 

Pruens, the honderte 14 sh. 

Tollows woade, the ballett ijft. 13 sh. 4d. 
Poldavis, the peace ijlL 3sh. 

Salt, the tone ill 10sh. 

Spanishe salte ijlL 

White sope, the hondert ijft. 13sh. 4d. 

Lickerishe, the hondert OIL 13 sh. 4d. 


The prises of all the englishe wares, 
comonlie used to be laden owte of 


england:— 


Bristowe sortinge clothes. 


the peace 

Oft. 

Fyne clothes, the peace 

131L 

Bridgwatere, the peace 

2ft. 

Manchester cottons, the 


skore 

18li. 

Course northeren dossen 

ift. Osh. 

Fine northeren dossens. 


ye peace 

3ft. 

Brecknock ea, the peace 

21L Osh. 

Tymbye frisses, the peace 

ijlL 

Highe cottone Frises, the 

* 

peace 

jli. 18 sh. 

Ledd, the tone 

81L lOsh. 

Tyne, the hondert weight 

iijft. 

Tyne wrought, the 


pounde Oft. v(?)sh. 10d. 

Butter, the barrell 

ijii. 

The kinderkine of Butter 

ift. 

The weye of wheate 

4ft. 13 sh. 


« Tripoli in Syria. 4# Cotton-wool. *• Train-oil. 
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The prices of all the Spannishe wares The prises of all the englishe wares. 


comonlie used to be laden ( continued ):— 

comonlie used to be laden owte of 

Tollosa bugge, the dossen 

Oti. 6 eh. 

england (continued ):— 


Serches of Byskey, ye pese 

OIL 2eh. 6d. 

Bell mettell, the hondrett 

ili 8sh. 

Pepper, the hondert 

14tL 

Tallowe, the hondert 

ili fish. 8d. 

Sugarr, the hondert 

13U. 8eh. 

Tawnton halfe clothes, ye 


Kwchaniella, the hondert 

741L 13sh. 

pese 

3tL lOsh. 

Mases, the hondert 

60 tL 

Devonshire kersye, the 


Cloves, the hondert 

44 li 16 eh. 

couresee 

ili 10 sh. 

Nuttmedge, the hondert 

441L lOsh. 

White cottons, the pease 

ili 

Sinnamone, the hondert 

30 ti. 

Pilchars, the hoghed 

ili. 

Ginger, the hondert 

18li. 13 eh. 

Drye hake, the hondert 
Candells, the hondert 

ili lOsh. 



weight 

Irrishe frise, the hondert 

ili fish. 8d 



yardes 

4li 



Pipe staves, the thowsande 
Hoghes staves, the thow- 

ijli. 5sh. 



sandes 

ili fish. 8d 



Cast Ierone peaces the t 
Wexe, the hondreth 

Oli 14 sh. 



weight 

5li 



Listes, the hondreth 
yardes 

A kinde of white lininge 

Oli 8sh. 4d. 



of i dossen yardes, the 
peace 

Oli 10 sh. 



Smythe coles, the tone 

Oli fish. 


Jtem, these and all other wares doe Ryse and fall accordinge to the 
time, as, for exsample, Salte, being worthe but ili. lOsh. the tone and 
fortye shillinges continually, is nowe worthe sixe pounds the tone and so 
yt is with all other marchaundize. 

Item, lingavitye, ye 0, ijli. vjsh. 8d. 

Item, ginger, the 0, 4ti. lOsh. 

Item, hides of sant domingos. 

Item, Rubyes of the indewes, as they be of bignes, their prises highe 
or lowe. 

Item, saxifrage, the 0, 451i. Sometimes fower times as muche. 

And because that wieght and mesure doth differ in many realmes 
and in manye places of one realme, ye first thinge yt a marchante or 
factor dowth, after his cominge to any towne of trade, to informe 
himesealfe of their weights and mesures, and so like wise of the cow- 
stomes and all other dewties, or wether the same is to be charged upon 
the byer or ye seller, as well owtwards as inwards. This being done, he 
may rise or fall his price accordinglye and void manye inconveniences wiche 
the unskillfull fall in to and afterwardes canot remedy; <fe with all you 
muste take hede of Bringinge to a straunger countrye the thinges that is 
prohibited, and very circumspectly deale with suche thinges as are 
prohibited to carye owt, for by this, manye are undone by the officer called 
the Judge of .. 61 

$l The bottom line of the last page has been cut away. Apparently only one word 
is lacking. 
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Torcy's Account of Matthew Prior's Negotiations at 
Fontainebleau in July 1711 

As soon as the Tories had come into power in 1710, they instituted 
negotiations with the French government through the medium 
of Francis Gaultier, a secret agent of that government in England 
throughout the war. In 1711, after one of his frequent journeys 
to France, he brought over the ‘ spontaneous ’ proposals for 
peace submitted to the British by the government of Louis XIV. 

These were sent in turn by the British to the Dutch, and as the 
reply of the latter did not totidem verbis forbid any further 
negotiations with the French, the British determined to continue. 1 
In July, therefore, Matthew Prior was sent over in great secrecy 
to obtain the French reply to the British preliminaries which he 
brought. He had several interviews with Torcy, and he has left 
a long but incomplete account which may be found in the Report 
of Historical MSS. Commission ( Portland Papers , v. 34-42). The 
French side of the story has hitherto been presented by Torcy’s 
memoirs, 2 but it is much slighter than that given by Prior, or 
by the memorandum here printed, which is to be found in the 
Archives of the French Foreign Office. 3 It was drawn up appar¬ 
ently for the king, but like the other accounts, with which it 
should be compared, it is incomplete, though it serves to fill up 
gaps left by the other accounts. 

The whole is in the hand of Pecquet, Torcy’s secretary. 

/21 Juillet 1711. fo. 43 . 

4 Le S r Gaultier estant arriue le 21 Juillet a fontainebleau, est venu 
tne trouuer aussytost et il ma rendu compte de son voyage. 

II m’a dit qu’a son retour a Londres il auoifc remis au Comte de Jersey 
le papier que je luy auois donne auant son depart de Paris, contenant 
les propositions que le Roy vouloit bien faire en Angl re pour la paix. 

Que Jersey les ayant port^es k la P»® Anne, Elle les auoit fait lire dans 
son conseil du cabinet, Qu’elles y auoient est6 approuu6es, Que cependant 
le Due de Bukingham auoit remarque que la promesse de donner des 
seuretes pour le commerce estoit trop generale, et quil falloit demander 
au Roy vne explication plus particuliere. 

Que Sa ayant declar6 depuis que l’Espagne laisseroit Gibraltar 
aux Anglois, le Due de Bukingham / auoit encore insist^ pour obtenir fo. 43 6. 
Port Mahon, soutenant que l’Espagne ne pouuoit refuser a l’Angleterre 
deux places dont cette nation estoit actuellement en possession. 

Gaultier dit que l’auis du Due de Bukingham auoit este suiuy mais il 
89 ait du comte de Jersey sous le secret que lorsque le Roy d’Espagne 

1 See Ottoear Weber, Der Friede von Utrecht , Gotha, 1891, pp. 1-75. 

* Collection des Mimoires relatifs d Vhistoire de France, Lxviii. 27-40, Paris, 1828. 

* Correspondance Politique, Angleterre, vol. 233. 

4 Memorandum du M is de Torcy [in red ink in marg.\ 
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aura cede ces deux places il ne tiendra qu’a luy de traitter auec les Anglois 
pour les rachepter et qu’ils seront disposes k s’en accommoder auec ce 
Prince. 

Le retardement des reponses d’Angl r © ne doit estre attribiie, selon 
Gautier, qu’a des causes particulieres qui n’ont point de rapport aux 
affaires generales. Harley aujourd’huy Comte d’Oxford estoit occupe 
fo. 44 . de son propre etablissement; II vouloit estre / Grand Tresorier et Pair 
du Royaume d’Angl 1 © et ces soins detoumoient vne partie de l’appli cation 
qu’il deuoit donner a l’affaire de la paix dont il estoit principalement 
charge. Sa maladie causee par la blessure qu’il avoit receiie de l’abb6 de 
la Bourlie l’auoit a ussy detoume pendant quelque terns des soins que cette 
negotiation demandoit, et pendant cette internals, S* Jean, secretaire 
d’Estat, s’estoit introduit dans cette affaire, quoyque l’intention de ceux 
qui s’en mesloient n’eut pas este de luy en donner connoissance. 

Depuis qu’il en a est6 instruit, il n’a pas est6 possible de l’exclure, 
quoyque Harley l’eut desire. Gautier asseure cepend* que S* Jean est 
bienintentionne. 

fo. 44 6. Harley ayant regie ses affaires / particulieres a songe a celle de la 
paix, et comme il est de son interest qu’elle finisse il a juge qu’il estoit 
temps de choisir vn Anglois pour suiure les premieres ouuertures qui 
ont est6 faites. Ainsy Prior a este nomm6 pour venir en france ou il a 
desja est6 secretaire des ambassades du feu Comte de Portland et du 
Comte de Jersey. 

Gautier m’auertit que Prior auoit vne commission de la P 1 *© Anne 
qu’il deuoit me faire voir vn memoire qui luy auoit este remis contenant 
les demandes que les Anglois pretendoient faire auant que d’entrer en 
conference pour la paix. Que les principales seroient, de reconnoitre la 
P“® Anne en quality de Reyne d’Angl Te , ses successeurs et ses heritiers. 
fo. 45 . Il me dit de la part du Comte de Jersey que le terme d’heritier / n’estoit 

pas mis au hazard et qu’on auoit eu en veiie de trauailler pour les interets 
du Roy d’Anglr e . 

Que les Anglois insisteroient fortem* sur la demolition de Dunkerque, 
Que cet article estoit vn de ceux qui les toucheroit (sic) le plus, et qu’en 
Paccordant on pourroit en tirer auantage sur la barriere a former pour les 
Hollandois. 

Que Prior demanderoit que les Anglois fussent chargez par le Roy 
d’Espagne du transport des Negres comme les fran 9 ois le sont presentement 
et comme les Portugais Pauoient este auparauant. Que pour cet effet il 
leur fut accorde des entrepos dans les Indes ou ils pussent prendre des 
rafraichissem". 

Que de plus ils demanderoient pour la seuret4 de leur commerce quatre 
fo. 456. places dans PAmerique, Deux au Nord et deux au Sud, / La Terreneuue 
et la Baye d’Hudson et de demeurer maitres des lieux dont ils seroient 
en possession lors de la signature de la paix. 

Gautier m’asseurant toujours des bonnes intentions du O© de Jersey 
me dit de sa part quil prioit de ne point donner de reponse negative a 
Prior, mais de remettre a s’expliquer sur les articles que le Roy ne jugeroit 
pas a propos d’accorder. Quil demandoit aussy que le secret sur ces 
^ propositions fut garde, si la Negotiation deuenoit inutile. 
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Gaultier m’asseura que le Lord Raby estoit passe en Angleterre settle¬ 
ment pour ses affaires particulieres et qu’il n’estoit pas instruit de ce qui 
se passoit. 

H me communiqua la reponse que les Hollandois auoient faite / sur 6 fo. 46. 
la communication que le Gouuernement d’Angl re leur auoit donnee de 
cette affaire. 

II pretend que le Due de Sauoye Fa descouuerte par le moyen du mar¬ 
quis del Borgo. II a promis a S l Jean Cinq mille liures St. pour estre 
auerty de tout ce qui se passer (sic). Qu’il veut se joindre aux Anglois 
pour presser la paix,* et quil y a ete admis. 6 

Apres que Gautier m’eut rendu compte de tout ce quil auoit a me dire, 
il amena le S r Prior. Les complimens finis, Gautier sortit, et Prior me fit 
voir l’Original de sa commission et les demandes qu’il estoit charg6 de faire. 

L’Article de la succession d’Angl re estoit different de ce que Gautier 
m’en auoit dit. 

/ Prior me demanda si le Roy pouuoit traiter pour le Roy d’Esp®. fo. 46 b. 
Je luy dis que Sa en auoit le pouuoir, mais je ne trouuay pas dans 
cette premiere conference quil fut autoris6 a discuter les articles de ses 
demandes. II me dit au contraire que sa commission se reduisoit aux 
termes de FEscrit qu’il m’auoit fait voir, signe de la P“® Anne, et qu’il 
deuoit seulem t porter vne reponse. 

Je ne pus tirer de luy aucune explication sur ce que les anglois pre- 
tendoient faire pour le Roy en eschange des grands auantages qu’ils 
demandoient a Sa M*. II me repondit toujours qu’ils croyoient faire 
beaucoup en conseruant la monarchie d’Esp® a vn Prince de France. 

De ma part je ne luy donnay aucune reponse positiue, me / remettant fo. 47. 
a rendre compte au Roy de son memoire et de ce qu’il me disoit. Je luy 
fis voir seulement les grandes difficultez qu’il y auroit sur les demandes 
que l’Angleterre faisoit a la France et a l’Espagne, L’interest que toutes 
les Nations de l’Europe auoient de ne pas permettre que les anglois eussent 
des places dans les Indes, Celuy de la France de conseruer Terreneuue et 
la Baye D’Hudson, et de ne pas consentir a la demolition de Dunkerque. 

Prior me dit que Ion souhaitoit en angleterre que les conferences pour 
la paix se tinssent a la haye, parce que les ministres de toutes les puissances 
engagees dans la guerre y estant actuellement, 1’assemble en seroit plus 
promptement et / plus ais6ment formee. fo. 47 b. 

Gautier n’a pas rendu la lettre du Roy d’Angl™. 7 II m’auertit auant 
que Prior entra de ne luy point parler de ce Prince dont il asseure que les 
amis continiient de faire leur deuoir. Il proposoit mesme que le Roy 
voulut escrire en sa faueur a la P“« Anne lorsqu’on verroit quelque disposi¬ 
tion a terminer heureusement la negotiation de la paix. 

Copie de la Commission donnee au S r Prior. 

[L.S.] Anne R. 

Le S r Prior est pleinement instruit et autorise de communiquer a la 
france nos demandes Preliminaires et de nous en rapporter la reponse 

Signe A. R. 

* Interlined over a struck through. 

M Written over : mais que Jersey asseure que F interposition de ce Prince ne sera 
pas receue, struck through. 

7 A la Reine Anne: in marg. in red ink by later hand. 
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fo. 48 6. 


fo. 40. 


fo. 49 6 


fo. 50. 


[fo. 48 blank] 

/ 22 Juillet 1711. 

Prior vint encore me trouuer le 22© juillet au soir ainsy que nous en 
estions conuemis. Je luy dis que j’auois eu lhonneur de rendre compte 
au Roy du memoire qu’il m’auoit laisse la veille, que j’aurois souhaite 
que le terme de Preliminaires n’eut pas est6 employe dans cet escrit, paroe 
que Pexpression deplaisoit a Sa M* et qu’il sembloit qu’on voulut en 
Angleterre negotier encore suiuant la methode introduite par les Hollandois. 

II me repondit que ceux dont il auoit commission estoient bien esloignez 
de ce dessein, qu’il m’asseuroit encore qu’ils agissoient de bonne foy, et 
que s’ils auoient fait cette remarque, ils auroient non seulement supprime 
le terme de Preliminaires mais encore celuy de Demandes; quils con- 
dam nent absolument la conduite teniie / par leurs ministres et par leurs 
alliez, dans les conferences pour la paix, et que le gouuernem* present 
d’Angleterre connoit parfaitement que la maniere de traitter n’a pas este 
conforme a l’honneur deu a vn aussi grand Roy. 

Apres cet aueu, nous commencames la lecture des articles que Prior 
m’auoit laissez ; II l’interrompit pour me faire valoir encore l’importance 
du seruice que les Anglois rendoient au Roy et k la maison Royale, en 
consentant k laisser le Roy Philippes sur le Throsne d’Espagne. 

Je luy dis qu’vn pared seruice que Sa M l * eut regarde comme important 
les ann6es precedentes, ne l’estoit plus depuis que les affaires estoient 
changes en Espagne de maniere quil estoit deuenu 8 impossible aux 
Ennemis de la France de reussir dans leurs / deSseins en faueur de l’Archi- 
duc. Que leur consentement a laisser Philippes Cinq sur le Throsne 
d’Esp© estoit desormais inutile, puisque ce Prince se maintiendroit par 
luymesme. Que dailleurs les Hollandois offroient aussy bien que les 
Anglois de le laisser regner en Espagne, et de traitter la paix a cette con¬ 
dition. 

Pour seruir de preuue a ce que je luy disois je luy fis voir la lettre 
de Petkum dattee du 27. de May dont j’auois enuoy6 vne coppie en Angle¬ 
terre, mais je s 9 auois par Gautier qu’on doutoit qu’elle fut entierement 
conforme a l’original et Prior me venoit de dire qu’il ne l’auoit pas veiie. 

Je luy montray vne seconde lettre de Petkum dattee du 11© de Juin 
fort emportee contre les Thoris. Enfin vne trois© lettre de luy du 16© 
de Juillet que je venois de / receuoir. Dans toutes ces lettres Prior vit 
clairement que Petkum pressoit fortement de traitter par la voye des 
Hollandois; Qu’il offroit de communiquer des plans de paix fauorables 
a la franco et quil insistoit pour obtenir des passeports, souhaitant d’estre 
luymesme le porteur des choses agreables quil pretendoit pouvoir an- 
noncer. 

Prior irrite de touttes ces lettres, m’asseura que le Roy seroit plus 
content de la maniere de traitter des Anglois que de celle des Hollandois. 
Je luy dis que • cependant les Anglois demandoient beaucoup, mesme des 
conditions impossibles, et que jusqu’a present ils n’offroient rien. II 
reprit si ce n’estoit rien offrir que de laisser la Couronne d’Espagne. Je 
repliquay encore que l’Angl r © offroit ce qu’elle n’estoit en pouuoir ny 

• Interlined, • Interlined, 
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de donner / ny d’oster; qu’il ne disoit pas mesme ce qu’elle feroit si les fo. 60 6. 
hollandois ses alliez s’opposoient a cette disposition. 

Il m’asseura que lorsque l’Angl* 6 diroit qu’elle ne vent plus prendre 
part a la guerre, la paix seroit bientost faite. Je le pressay de me dire 
si elle feroit cette declaration. H repondit qu’il n’auoit point ordre de s’en 
expliquer; Que cependant je pouuois tout entendre de ce qu’il me disoit, et 
que certainement Le Roy seroit content de l’Angl re lorsqu’elle auroit satis¬ 
faction sur les questions qu’elle auoit faites et quil ne falloit plus traitter 
ny de Preliminaires ny de Demandes puisque ces termes deplaisoient. 

Nous passames ensuite a la lecture du memoire. Prior me dit que les 
Hollandois auoient trouue que les propositions faites / par le Roy a to. 61. 
l’Angleterre estoient trop generales, qu’il seroit necessaire d’estendre 
vn peu dauantage celle qui regarde la Barriere. 

Je luy repondis que puisque les Anglois souhaitoient que le Roy fut 
content d’eux sur cet article, nous pouuions examiner quelles estoient 
les places des Paysbas qu’ils comptoient de faire restituer a Sa Maj‘* 
par le traitte de la paix generale. 

II me dit qu’il n’auoit ny les instructions ny les Pouuoirs necessaires pour 
entrer dans cette discussion, Que ce seroit matiere a traitter aux con¬ 
ferences de la paix, Quil ne s’agissoit presentem* que de chercher a 
donner aux Hollandois par des termes plus estendus l’asseurance qu’ils 
demandoient pour la Barriere. 

Je luy fis voir qu’il seroit difficile / d’executer ce que le ministers fo. 616. 
anglois souhaitoit sur cet article parce qu’il faudroit ssauoir auparauant 
quel estoit l’iaee des Alliez sur les Paysbas et de quelle maniere ils preten- 
doient en disposer. 

II repondit quil l’ignoroit, mais quil auoit toujours compt6 quils appar- 
tiendroient au Roy d’Esp®. Comme il insistoit toujours sur la necessity 
de faire vne reponse propre a contenter les Hollandois, Je dressay deuant 
luy l’article suiuant pour le luy remettre si le Roy l’approuuoit. 

Article 

* Le Roy voulant maintenir la paix et desirant asseurer les frontieres 
de son Royaume sans troubler en quelque maniere que ce soit les Estats 
voisins, promet que dans le traitte a faire pour la / Paix generale, il sera fo. 62. 
conuenu de (sic) places dans les Paysbas qui demeureront fortifies entre les 
mains des Hollandois, En sorte que desormais elles seruent comme d’vne 
Barriere solide qui asseure a jamais le Repos de la Repub 6 d’Hollande 
contre toutte entreprise de la part de la France.’ 

Prior ayant demand^ que cet article fut insert dans la reponse que le 
Roy luy feroit rendre, nous continiiames de lire le memoire ; Rien n’aresta 
jusqu’a l’article de Dunkerque. Je luy repetay ce que je lui auois dit la 
veille, pour luy faire comprendre la difficult^ d’obtenir la demolition de 
cette place. Et comme il vit quil y auroit effectiuement pour longtemps 
a disputer sur vn article de cette importance, il me propose de le laisser 
pour le dernier et d’examiner les autres. 

/ Ils concernent la cession de Gibraltar, de Port Mahon, des quatre f 0 . 62 b. 
places dans les Indes et la traitte des negres. 

'Prior me dit que ces demandes estoient fondles sur les propositions 
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que le Roy auoit f&ites, Que Sa Maj lr declaroit par le premier article que 
les Anglois auroient des seuretez reelles pour exercer leur commerce en 
Espagne, dans la Mediterranee et aux Indes, Que Gibraltar estoit la 
seurete reelle pour le commerce d’Espagne, Portmahon pour celuy de la 
Mediterranee et que les Indes estant aussy estendues qu’elles le sont, il 
falloit au moins quatre places deux au Nord et deux au Sud pour y mettre 
a couuert les marchandises des Anglois. Qu’ils ne demandoient aucune 
ville considerable, Qu’ils se contenteroient de peu, leur intention estant 
fa. 63. seulement d’auoir / des lieux ou leurs effects pussent estre en seurete. 

Que le Roy pouuoit done excepter telles places que Sa Maj tr jugeroit 
a propos, et leur donner seulement des retraittes pour les mettre a l’abry 
des Pirates. Qu’il y en auoit de touttes nations dans ces mere, et que 
les Anglois mesme y estoient le plus a craindre. 

Cet article fut la matiere d’vne longue disputte entre les differentes 
raisons dont je me seruis pour combattre la pretention de Prior, je luy 
dis que la demande qu’il faisoit bien loin d’auancer la paix y formeroit 
vn nouuel obstacle, pareeque les Hollandois ne souffriroient jamais que 
PAngleterre obtint cet auantage dans les Indes. Qu’ils demanderoient 
peut estre le mesme nombre de places pour eux, Que si la France formoit 
fa. 63 6. la mesme pretention de son coste pour / maintenir vne espece de balance 
en Amerique, Le Roy d’Espagne ne pourroit plus se dire maistre des Indes. 

Qu’enfin les Anglois qui pretendoient rendre seruice a la France en 
conseruant le Roy Philippes Cinq sur le Throsne d’Espagne, trouueroient en 
obtenant ces conditions vn auantage infiniment plus grand sous son Regne 
qu’ils n’auroient trouue sous celuy d’vn Prince de la maison d’Autriche, 
quoyquils eussent fait tant de depenses pour l’esleuer sur le Throsne. 

Prior me repondit que les pretentions des Hollandois ne deuoient 
point embarasser pareeque Particle des places a ceder dans les Indes 
deuoit estre vn article secret, Que la Hollande l’ignorant, n’auroit pas lieu de 
faire les mesmes demandes: Que si le Roy vouloit aussy demander des places 
fo/64. dans les Indes / au Roy son petit fils, l’Angleterre ne s’y opposeroit pas. 

Qu’au reste il ne seroit pas juste que trauaillant pour les interets 
du Roy Philippes Cinq, elle n’obtint pas de luy des auantages plus con¬ 
siderables que ceux dont elle s’estoit asseuree de la part de PArchiduc. 
Qu’elle auoit fait des traittez secrets auec ce Prince pour le commerce, 
Qu’il accordoit aux Anglois la mesme liberte qu’aux Espagnols d’entrer 
dans tous les Ports d’Espagne et des Indes, Quil les exemptoit de payer 
aucuns droits a S n Lucar, a Cadiz, a Seuille, et que ces traittez auoient 
este faits independament des Hollandois. 

Il estoit aise de luy faire voir que PArchiduc traittoit facilem* de ce qui 
fo. 64 6. ne luy appartenoit pas, et que le Roy d’Esp®, maistre / de P Espagne et des 
Indes, deuoit auoir plus d’attention aux engagemens qu’il prendroit 
parce qu’il voudroit accomplir sa parole. C’est aussy ce que je dis a Prior. 
Il comprit mes raisons, mais il me dit que ses ordres se bornoient a receuoir 
des reponses et quil n’auoit pas le pouuoir de discuter des matieres aussy 
importantes. Il me pria de le renuoyer bientost auec telle explication des 
Volontez du Roy que Sa M*« jugeroit a propos de luy donner. 

Il ne fit que repeter les mesmes choses quil auoit desja dites sur les 
articles de Terre Neuue, de la Baye D’Hudson et des possessions que 
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es Francois et lea Anglois auroient 10 dans le nouueau monde lors de la 
Ratification de la paix, se reduisant ton jours a demander sur tons 
ces articles / vne reponse telle que le Roy la voudroit donner, Mais fo. 55. 
representant que lea dispositions a la paix estoient tres bonnes en Angl r ®, 
le desir de la conclure tres sincere, et que certainement le Roy seroit 
content de la conduite des Anglois soit dans la negotiation, soit apres la 
conclusion de la paix. 

II dit que Particle de la traitte des negres estoit vne affaire par*™ des 
associez aux deux compagnies d’affrique dont les affaires estoient fort en 
desordre et qu’ils se flattoient de les restablir par ce moyen. 

En nous separant je luy promis de rendre compte au Roy de tout ce qu’il 
m’auoit dit et de luy faire scauoir les reponses de Sa Majt* le 24® de ce mois. 

/ Le Roy ayant jug6 necessaire de faire examiner a fonds les demandes fo. 55 b. 
faites par l’Angleterre, les S w Mesnager et La Lande Magon furent chargez 
de dresser les memoires propres a faire connoitre le veritable estat du 
commerce de l’Amerique, Les conditions qu’on pourroit accorder aux 
Anglois et celles qu’il estoit absolument necessaire de refuser. 

Ce trauail fait, on trouua des obstacles insurmontables aux demandes 
de l’Angleterre, ainsy Sa resolut de faire proposer a Prior d’emmener 
auec luy a Londres vn homme qu’elle choisiroit et qu’elle instruiroit de 
ses intentions pour continuer la Negotiation. Car il estoit aise de juger 
qu’elle seroit bientost rompiie si le Roy donnoit vne negatiue absoliie ; 

Quil estoit dailleurs impossible de proposer / par escrit des menagemens fo. 66. 
qui ne doiuent estre employez que par degrez et suiuant l’adresse du 
Negotiateur. 

Le Roy ayant donn6 ses ordres, je fis auertir Prior de venir me parler. 

II ny manqua pas et dans la conference que nous eusmes le 29® Juillet 
au soir je luy dis que si je me souuenois bien de ce quil m’auoit dit depuis 
son arriuee il me paroissoit que l’intention de l’Angleterre en faisant la 
paix estoit d’obtenir des seuretez reelles pour son commerce, mais aussy 
qu’elle ne pretendoit pas miner celuy des autres nations de 1’Europe; 

Qu’elle seroit contente qu’aucune n’obtint des auantages particuliers au 
prejudice de la Nation Angloise, et qu’il me paroissoit que c’estoit dans 
cette veiie qu’elle demandoit des seuretez au Roy et au / Roy d’Esp®. fo. 56 6. 

Prior me repondit que le Roy auoit bien voulu promettre des seuretez 
a l’Angl re pour son commerce dans la Mediterran6e, en Espagne et aux 
Indes, Qu’elle auoit demande le Port Mahon pour la Mediterran6e, 
Gibraltar pour l’Espagne et quatre places dans les Indes. 

Qu’outre la seuret£, elle enuisageoit encore les auantages particuliers 
qu’elle pourroit retirer du commerce de l’Amerique, Qu’elle les regardoit 
comme vn moyen de pouuoir acquiter vne partie des dettes immenses 
qu’elle auoit contracts pour pouuoir soutenir la guerre. 

Touttefois que l’Angl r ® estoit bien eloign6e de pretendre miner le com¬ 
merce des autres nations, Qu’elle ne trouueroit point mauuais que la 
france obtint aussy du Roy d’Espagne des / etablissemens dans la mer fo. 57. 
du sud et lorsque je lui dis que si les nations de 1’Europe partageoient 
ainsy l’Amerique, les Espagnols la perdroient bientost entierement, il me 
repondit quil y auoit vne si grande estendiie de terre depuis la Califomie 
19 Written over conserueroient struck through . 
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jusqu’au detroit de Magellan que le Roy d’Esp* pouuoit aisement et sans 
aucun risque donner aux Etrangers quelques etablissemens pour le bien 
de la paix. 

U adjouta quil estoit necessaire que la france et l’Angleterre s’aidassent 
reciproquement dans cette occasion, Que le Roy verroit que les offices 
de l’Angleterre ne luy seroient pas inutiles dans la negotiation de la paix. 

Je respondis a Prior que toutes les fois que j’auois voulu entrer auec 
luy en quelque detail sur ce sujet, il m’auoit averti en me declarant quil 
fo. 67 b. n’estoit pas / instruit de ce que Y Angl re pourroit faire ; quil m’auoit fait 
voir les bornes etroittes ou sa commission le reduisoit. 

J’adjoutay que si ses pouuoirs auoient este plus amples, on auroit 
pd luy proposer des plans auantageux a l’Angl re et qui n’auroient pas 
ruine le commerce des autres nations de 1*Europe, ainsy que l’effet de ses 
demandes le ruineroit si elles luy estoient accord^es. 

II me protesta de nouueau quil n’auoit nul autre pouuoir que celui 
qu’il m’auoit montre. 

Je luy dis que les choses [estant] en cet estat la reponse a faire a ses 
demandes estoit tres embarassante, parceque le Roy desiroit sincerement 
la paix : Que Sa M*® estoit bien aise de la traitter par la voye de l’angl re 
et que cependant je preuoyois que la negotiation se romproit s’il ne rem 
portoit qu’vne negatiue. 

fo. 68. / Quil estoit dailleurs impossible de luy donner par escrit les tempera- 

mens qu’on pourroit proposer; Quainsy je croyois que le mieux pour con¬ 
tinuer vne negotiation heureusement commencee, seroit d’enuoyer auec luy 
vn homme en Angl re instruit des intentions du Rov, et muny d’vn pouuoir 
plus ample que celuy qui auoit este donne a Prior lorsqu’il estoit vend icy. 

II approuua cette veiie ; il me dit quil se chargeroit de conduire celuy 
que le Roy choisiroit, Quil seroit a propos de luy donner vn pouuoir ample, 
en sorte quil put regler les points les plus difficiles du Traitte. 

Prior me demands pour luy mesme vne reponse par escrit aux demandes 
qu’il auoit faites, representant comme vne chose conuenable et mesme 
fo. 68 6. necessaire que cette reponse fut honneste et / douce autant quil seroit 
possible; Que les points que Sa M 1 ® vouloit bien accorder y fussent ex- 
primez et qu’elle remit la reponse sur les autres articles, a ce que diroit 
celuy qu’elle enuoyeroit en Angl r ®. 

The rest of the memorandum (ff. 59-62 6) is occupied with 
a copy of the instructions given to Mesnager on his departure for 
England, which have been translated by Dr. 0. Weber, op. cit . 
pp. 41-2. L. G. Wickham Lego. 


The Village Economy of Lauder 1 


Since Sir Henry Maine published his Village Communities in the 
East and West in 1871, the system of rural economy practised at 
Lauder in Berwickshire, referred to by him, has attracted con- 


1 This paper is largely drawn from notes left by the late Mr. Robert Romanes, 
Solicitor, who was town clerk of Lauder for upwards of forty years. 
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siderable attention. He thought it was perhaps the most perfect 
example of the primitive cultivating co mmuni ty still extant in 
this country or in Germany. Notwithstanding, there is no 
satisfactory account of it available to students. Sir Henry drew 
his information from an official return, 2 in which ‘ Notes as to 
specialties connected with the Burgh of Lauder’s property’ is 
printed as an appendix. These * Notes ’ were not prepared for 
the purposes of the return, but in connexion with a local discus¬ 
sion, in 1868, of the adjustments which would be required if non¬ 
burgesses were to be admitted to the town council with whom 
lay the administration of the common lands. The special purpose 
for which they were prepared, and the amount of detail which 
they include, detract from their value as an account of the per¬ 
manent features of the system. Again, the description found 
in the local reports from the commissioners on municipal cor¬ 
porations in Scotland (1835) confuses in an unfortunate manner 
the ‘ Hill-parts ’ with the ‘ Burgess Acres ’, and has in consequence 
misled Sir Laurence Gomme into a material inaccuracy in his 
account of the system contained in chapter vii of The Village 
Community. 

The burgh can claim a respectable antiquity. There is evidence 
that in the twelfth century it was governed by bailies under 
the overlordship of Richard de Morville, Constable of Scotland. 
When it obtained a royal charter (it is the only royal burgh 
in Berwickshire) is not clear, but it seems probable that it may 
have been one of the creations of Robert the Bruce. The existing 
charter is a Novodamus of James IV dated 21 December 1502. 
It narrates the destruction of the earlier charters, and proceeds : 

Nos igitur . . . de novo infeodavimus, dedimus, concessimus et confirma- 
vimus, et hac presenti carta nostra, infeodamus, damus, concedimus ac 
pro nobis et successoribus nostris pro perpetuo confirmamus burgensibus 
et communitati antedictis prefatum Burgum nostrum de Lawdir, in 
liberum burgum pro perpetuo, cum omnibus et singulis terris, annuis 
redditibus et possessionibus quibuscumque eidem pertinentibus cum 
potestate dictis burgensibus et communitati terras suas communes 
frangendi et arandi ad ipsorum magis commodum et utilitatem. 

Sundry other provisions with which we are here less immediately 
concerned follow. This charter was confirmed by an act of the 
Scottish parliament, held at Edinburgh, of date 28 June 1633. 
The common lands referred to in the charter have belonged to 
the community from time immemorial; and their possession 
probably extends to a period long anterior to the date of the 
charter. 

Lauder was at one time surrounded by a wall, outside of which 

* Return of all Boroughs and Cities in the United Kingdom possessing Common or 
other Lands, 10 August 1870. 
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were crofts and rigs, now, and so far back as knowledge goes, the 
private property of individuals, and nol differing in their tenure 
from other freehold land in Scotland, except that most of them 
being held according to the feudal tenure of burgage, there is no 
feu-duty payable. They corresponded apparently with the closes 
or crofts described by Professor Vinogradoff in dealing with the 
English township. 3 Passing from them we may conveniently 
deal with (1) the burgess acres, (2) the part of the common under 
the plough known as the hill-parts, and (3) the rest of the common 
used as grazing land. 

1. The burgess acres. According to Brentano the primitive 
qualification for burgess-ship was the possession of town-land. 4 
At Lauder (where neither merchant nor craft gilds seem ever to 
have been developed) the essential requisite has from time 
immemorial been the possession of a piette of the town’s lands 
known as a ‘ Burgess Acre \ 5 The name has no reference to old 
Scotch or imperial measurement. These ‘ Acres ’ in fact extend 
from about 1J to over 3J imperial acres each. There are, within 
the bounds of the burgh lands, 105, lying in different divisions 
beyond the rigs and crofts already mentioned, and extending 
in all, according to a plan of 1803, to 236 acres 2 roods and 22 poles. 
They are shown upon the six-inch ordnance survey map, and some 
of them exhibit the sweeping curve of a reversed S, a feature 
which has been observed elsewhere, and which may be due to 
the boundaries having been drawn by the plough rather than by 
straight rods. 6 At one time, prior to the introduction of winter 
crops, they were grazed, after harvest, by the bestial of the 
burgesses in common. So far as mere ownership goes they may 
belong to any one capable, by the law of Scotland, of owning 
heritable property (real estate), i.e. an acre may be held by 
a female, minor, or absentee in any part of the world. 7 They may 
also be divided ; but, when an acre is divided, it of course ceases 
to serve as a qualification for a burgess. To each of them there 
is a separate title. The description mentions the part of the 
burgh territory in which the acre lies, and identifies it by reference 

* * In regard to the house and to the close or croft adjoining it, the householder 
had a right of private ownership which seems at first sight to be as well grounded as 
the freehold property of the present day * {The Growth of the Manor , p. 183). 

* History and Development of Gilds , &c., p. 29. 

* Besides the territorial burgesses, with whom alone we are concerned in this 
article and who were free to all rights and privileges of the burgh, there were at Lauder 
* Cassa * burgesses, who were free of the customs dues for passage, and * Stallangers * 
who were entitled to dispose of goods within the burgh at their stalls. Unfreemen 
were regularly taxed for permission to reside and trade in the burgh. 

* Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond , p. 379. 

7 A minute of the town council of 7 October 1692 required non-resident owners 
of burgess acres to let them to resident burgesses, and a minute of 20 July 1691 suggests 
that the hill-parts, after referred to, were at that date reserved for residents. 
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to the surrounding properties, the names of whose owners are 
given. After the description tltere is a clause somewhat in these 
terms : ‘ together with the outfield and (or) feeland part belonging 
thereto as the same shall happen to fall by cut and cavil through 
the common hills and breaks of the said Burgh \ This gives 
right independently of burgess-ship to share in the allotment of 
the hill-parts to be presently explained. 

The owner of an acre who wishes to enter as a burgess intimates 
his desire by petition to the town council, and pays entry money 
if due from him. He is admitted if eligible. In 1767 the town 
council enacted that no woman, and in 1830, that qo mere life- 
renter, should be admitted as a burgess. Prior to 1862 no one 
over fifty-five years of age with a family was admissible ; but in 
that year the restriction of old age was abolished. Sons of bur¬ 
gesses may be admitted on reaching sixteen years of age in the 
event of their becoming separately possessed of an acre. They 
pay no entry money ; and sons-in-law are also exempt. One acre, 
known as ‘ Raithes is destined for behoof of fallen-back burgesses 
and their families. While theoretically there might be as many 
burgesses as acres this has probably never been the case. In 
1868 there were 64 burgesses owning 96 acres. In 1907 there 
were only 33 owning 36 acres. This fall in the number of acres 
held by burgesses is believed to be largely owing to their acquisi¬ 
tion by the earl of Lauderdale. At the latter date the remaining 
figures were: 6 non-burgesses held 47 acres, 16 women held 21, 
besides which there were the acre ‘ Raithes ’ and one which had 
been broken up, part having been acquired by the parochial 
board for a cemetery. 

2. The hill-parts. The common lands extend to fully 1,700 acres. 
Beyond some grass parks which are let and the rents of which 
go into the common good of the burgh, they consist of heather, 
rough grass and cultivated grass. But a shifting portion, known 
as the ‘ Hill-parts ’ and extending to about 100 acres, is always 
kept under the plough. To quote the notes of the late Mr. Robert 
Romanes : ‘ The arrangement is this. The town council resolve 
to plough and cultivate, for a certain number of years, a definite 
portion of the common, and prescribe a rotation and course of 
management so arranged that, in the last year of the rotation, 
the land shall be left in grass to be pastured with the rest of the 
common, and a yearly cess is imposed for each hill-part to meet 
expenses, such as roads, drains, and lime, &c. The owners of the 
burgess acres are required to say whether they wish a hill-part on 
the conditions prescribed and, on the number of hill-parts required 
being ascertained, the portion of the common destined for cultiva¬ 
tion is divided or cut into the requisite number of lots, and the 
hill-part to be allotted to each burgess acre, for which a hill-part 
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has been required, is determined by lot or cavil.’ The area is 
then farmed in these separate portions by the allottees or their 
tenants (for hill-parts may be let); and, the course of cultivation 
being laid down, there is uniformity in cropping. 

‘ The decision in regard to the part of the common to be 
cultivated is arrived at on various considerations, but there are 
no definite rules. If a permanent improvement of the common 
can be effected, good and well, and this is kept in view, but unless 
there is good promise of present advantage, there would be no 
demand for the hill-parts. When the years of the prescribed 
rotation are about to expire, it is the duty of the town council 
again to consider whether and where other hill-parts shall be 
laid off and what the stipulations should be.’ 

At one time each hill-part was given out in three portions, 
but this plan was abandoned in the course of the eighteenth 
century. The printed papers in proceedings early in the nine¬ 
teenth century in a case in the court of session 8 give 1744 as the 
date when the hill-parts were first given off in 105, corresponding 
to the number of burgess acres, instead of 315 shares. It may be, 
however, that even after this date recurrence was occasionally 
had to the threefold division, for a resolution of the town council 
of 21 June 1780 directed that a portion of the common known as 
Scareslawhill should be divided into 105 parts to facilitate 
improvements, in place of 315 parts as formerly. It is clear 
from his reference to the date 1744 that it was the former three¬ 
fold division of the ‘ Hill-parts ’ which led the reporter on Lauder, 
in the municipal corporations reports of 1835, into the erroneous 
statement that in early times there were 315 burgess acres. 
It has been conjectured that it was in order to secure a fair distri¬ 
bution of the land that each hill-part was thus given out in three 
portions ; but it seems a much more probable surmise to connect 
the practice with a three-field system of cultivation. The 
* arable lands ’, says a writer whose statement, giving a general 
idea of common field townships throughout England, is quoted 
by Sir Henry Maine, 9 ‘ were moreover divided into compartments 
or “ fields ” of nearly equal size, and generally three in number, 
to receive, in constant rotation, the triennial succession of fallow, 
wheat (or rye) and spring crops (as barley, oats, beans, and 
peas).’ 

It is the system of shifting of the ‘ hill-parts ’, together with 
the division by lot, which has been the centre of interest, both 
features having been taken to represent extremely archaic 
survivals. It has been argued that what exists at Lauder 

• Magistrates of Lauder v. Spence, 1821, Court of Session Cases , First Series, 
vol. i, p. 17. 

• ViUage Communities in the East and West , p. 93. 
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is on indication that extensive culture prevailed among some 
of the Germanic settlers in England. 10 But, as we have seen, 
the title of each burgess speaks of this ancillary right to a hill- 
part as the ‘ outfield and (or) fee-land part ’, and what we 
have at Lauder seems but a striking instance of the old Scotch 
system of * outfield * cultivation, which being applied to com¬ 
mon lands, necessitates a division among the commoners, which 
again is quite naturally carried out by resorting to the process 
of lot. This ‘ outfield ■ system in Scotland has been described by 
Sir Walter Scott in the first chapter of the Monastery , where he 
speaks of the ‘ outfield land, from which it was thought possible 
to extract a crop now and then, after which it was abandoned 
to the “ skiey influences ” until the exhausted powers of vegeta¬ 
tion were restored/ 

3. The Orazings. The rest of the common is unploughed and 
is used as pasture. In 1907 each burgess had right to graze 
on it two cows or an equivalent and twenty-two sheep, and the 
widow of a burgess might graze one cow and fifteen shee^>. The 
stints are fixed from time to time. There is one common cowherd 
and one common shepherd. In respect of the grazing such a 
cess is payable to the burgh as the town council may determine, 
having in view, not the value of the grazing, but the necessities 
of the burgh. According to the present practice (though it seems 
probable that at one time there would be less distinction between 
the two cases) the right to the grazings differs from the right to 
the hill-parts in the following respects : 

1. Ownership of a burgess acre carries right to a hill-part; 
but only those who have been admitted burgesses, and their 
widows, share in the grazings. 

2. The right to a hill-part may, the right to the grazings may 
not, be transferred. 

3. Each burgess acre carries right to a hill-part, but the 
holding by a burgess of more acres than one does not increase 
his grazing rights. 

4. Though the owner of an acre be an absentee, his right to 
a hill-part is not affected ; but the burgess or widow who desires 
to share in the grazings must reside within the burgh. 

It will be observed from King James’s charter that the grant 
is to the * burgensibus et communitati ’, and much friction and 
litigation has arisen as to the respective rights of the burgesses, 
the community at large, and the town council. These questions, 
however, do not fall within the scope of this paper, whose purpose 
has been to give some account of the main economic features of 
the system. John H. Romanes. 

1# See Dr. Cunningham’s Growth of English Industry and Commerce in the Early 
and Middle Ages (4th ed.), pp. 44 (note) and 73. 
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Reviews of Books 

The Philistines, their History and Civilization. By R. A. 8. Macalisteb, 

M.A., F.S.A. (London : Milford, 1913.) 

The Professor of Celtic Archaeology at University College, Dublin, is 
better known to many for his highly successful excavations in the lowlands 
of Judah on behalf of the Palestine Exploration Fund. While his work 
there gave him an opportunity of acquiring a first-hand acquaintance 
with Eastern life and character, which he puts to good use in this book, 
we may venture the assumption that there also he developed the enthusiasm 
for the Philistines which colours its pages. The people whose name has 
rather unflattering associations have found in Professor Macalister a warm 
and clever advocate, and the book, while presenting in a convenient form 
all direct and indirect evidence bearing upon them, endeavours to make 
out on their behalf new and unsuspected claims. Originally given as the 
Schweich Lectures at the British Academy in 1911, the evidence and the 
discussion now extend into a monograph of 136 pages with eleven illustra¬ 
tions. The book, however, still retains a certain characteristic breeziness 
and appeal, more rhetorical than historical; for example, * the eccen¬ 
tricities of the crazy dilettante Ikhnaton ’ (p. 18) refers to an unsuccess¬ 
ful though somewhat inspiring monotheistic reform inaugurated by one 
who, with all his faults, has been regarded as the world’s first idealist, the 
first prophet of history. 

Professor Macalister deals first with the problem of the origin of the 
Philistines and the identification of Caphtor. He concludes that they 
came from Crete and the south-west corner of Asia Minor and were speedily 
Semitized ; by the time of the Hebrew writers Caphtor ‘ was no longer 
a tangible country, but a dreamland of folklore ’ (p. 14). The second chapter 
discusses the history of the people, and opens with a racy account of the 
old Egyptian record of Wen-Amon’s visit to the Palestinian coast. His 
criticism of details (p. 30 speaks of one as ‘ a tale got up by some 
bakhshish-hunting huckster ’) stands in contrast to his rather uncertain 
treatment of the Biblical evidence. Here neither Delilah nor Goliath prove 
to be Philistines, but the latter gain heavily by the addition of Sisera to their 
list. The tragedy of Sisera and the pathetic picture of his anxious mother 
(Judges v) are characteristically put into relief against the vile crime of 
Jael (p. 42). David’s dealings with the Philistines are not simplified when 
it is at length pointed out that the champions are of the aboriginal 
1 Rephaim ’ and therefore not Philistines (pp. 60, 82); nor are the diffi¬ 
culties removed when the contest between David and the Rephaite 
Goliath is said to present features Aegean or European rather than 
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Palestinian (pp. 54, 126). Passing over a brief chapter on the land of the 
Philistines we conclude with a very useful discussion of the religion, 
organization, and general culture, on the basis of the Biblical and the 
archaeological evidence. 

The book shows signs of wide and careful reading, but the author’s 
claims for the Philistines frequently carry him too far. For example, he 
even connects with them temple-architecture, and, in order that the temple 
Shechem need be no real exception, suggests that the name of the god 
Baal- or El-Berith, to whom it was dedicated, contains a corruption of the 
first part of Britomartis (p. 123). His numerous speculations are often 
exceedingly ingenious; but they are rarely convincing. He hardly recog¬ 
nizes either the fundamental problem of the Philistines, or the necessity for 
a more careful and critical treatment of the Biblical evidence than is 
allowed by a second-hand use of the sources. The real problem is that 
of the whole Levant, and of its influence upon Syria and Palestine by land 
and by sea, an influence exerted partly on definite occasions (of which the 
incursion of the Philistines is only one), and partly a more or less con¬ 
tinuous process, as is seen in later times during the Greek age. Although 
by the 4 Philistines ’ we understand a people which entered somewhere 
about 1200 and soon became Semitized, ‘ Philistia ’ or the land of the 
Philistines was a political entity long after, so that, as the author himself 
recognizes, we have the history not of a people but of a country. But 
unfortunately Mr. Macalister seems to have no clear conception of the 
significance of this, and is misled by the Biblical sources. He remarks, 
for instance, that ‘ the contrast between the pre-Davidic and the post- 
Davidic Philistines is one of the most extraordinary in human history ’ 
(p. 61), but in contrasting the number of references (125 + 24 times in 
Bamuel, 6 in Kings), he forgets that he is confusing subjective and objective 
history, and ignores his own evidence for the prominence of Philistia in 
the Assyrian age and later. Further, the history indicates that there was 
not always Philistine enmity ; but the surviving narratives in their con¬ 
tempt and hostility are as one-sided as those elsewhere coloured by 
Samarian or Samaritan jealousy. Moreover, the evidence upon which he 
relies for the Rephaim involves conflicting traditions of early Judaean 
and south Palestinian conditions, and while he accepts (at second hand) 
the view that in the account of the exodus the traditions of the Kenites 
‘ became the received version of Hebrew origines ’ (p. 69), he confuses, with¬ 
out criticism, different strands of tradition which are extremely important 
for our conception of the times of Saul and David. No doubt tradition 
has rightly ascribed Philistine activity to about 1100-1000, even as it 
knew that Amraphel (Hammurabi) flourished centuries earlier; but we 
cannot promiscuously use the details of the narratives of the events 
ascribed to the period, and Mr. Macalister has done nothing to establish 
their value. 

Finally, on the archaeological side, too little attention is paid to Asia 
Minor and the Hittite area. This weakens the treatment of the pottery 
and other data. It is not impossible that iron and the alphabet were 
introduced in connexion with a movement in which the Philistines took 
a small part, but there is no convincing proof that Palestine was 
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more indebted to the Philistines in particular than to larger influences, 
and it is unfortunate that the most impressive example that can be adduced 
is far from flattering to the people. The style of painting and decoration 
that can be and has been (especially by Thiersch) regarded as specifically 
Philistine shows a very remarkable and distinctive inferiority (fig. 10, 
p. 121 seq.). To the layman the style has those geometrical, schematic, 
and degenerative features that confront one in Neolithic as contrasted 
with Palaeolithic art, and in the conventional Mexican and Maya examples, 
and that are not without analogies in certain modern tendencies. There 
is a crudeness that looks like the art of the child, but, betraying technique 
and knowledge, the art is childish and not childlike. That linear, geometri¬ 
cal art of this sort should be associated with Philistines—and Philistinism— 
would be an interesting fact, and certainly the illustration given on p. 121 
is far more conclusive than the ingenious and often clever arguments 
by which Mr. Macalister endeavours to win us. 

Stanley A. Cook. 


E. Cavaignac, Histoire de VAntiquite. II: Athknes 480-330 . (Paris: 

Fontemoing, 1913.) 

This imposing volume of 512 pages is the second, though in order of 
publication the first, of a history of antiquity which, as the preface informs 
us, aims at being for French-speaking students what the works of Meyer 
and Beloch are in Germany and that of Professor Bury in England. A 
first volume in preparation will deal with the history previous to 480 b .c., 
while the third will carry it down to HOb.c. Why that date should be 
chosen as the end of antiquity is not explained. The volume before us, 
besides recounting the general political history of the period in question, 
contains an elaborate statistical introduction, chapters on art, literature, 
Attic education, and the city state, and concludes with a survey of Greek 
civilization in the time of Aristotle. References are freely given through¬ 
out the book, and at the beginning of each chapter is a list of the principal 
authorities ; these lists, however, are not sufficiently explicit to be of much 
value: such entries as ‘ le forum Romain, demieres fouilles ‘ objets 
d’art italiens *, ‘ Erechtheion, monnaies d’or et de bronze d’Athenes * with¬ 
out any mention of the literature of these subjects are almost useless. 

M. Cavaignac is a specialist in Greek history, with which this volume is 
chiefly concerned; he has consulted usually the best and alwayB the 
latest authorities—indeed, so up to date is he that he professes to quote 
as a rule only authors of the twentieth century;—and he has prepared the 
way for this volume by a number of special studies, of which the ‘ Tresor 
d’Ath&nes * is probably the best known in this country. Yet the book is, 
we think, disappointing. For, in the first place, a history of antiquity ought 
to be something more than the histories of Greece and Rome cut in neat 
slices and arranged in alternate layers with a flavouring of Carthage and 
Persia thrown in. It should have a certain dignity and distinction; it 
should treat history in a large and ample manner, laying stress on great 
principles and broad issues, and not allowing these to be obscured by 
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details. In short, its table of contents should be not the least instructive 
part of it. Now these requirements, so admirably fulfilled by Meyer, at 
any rate in his earlier volumes, are not satisfied by the work before us. 
It is lacking in distinction, it deals mainly with details, and the details are 
informed by no large principles. M. Cavaignac generalizes with difficulty, 
and his generalizations are usually neither suggestive nor profound. 

Nor is this atoned for by completeness and exhaustiveness of detail. 
This is no work of reference. Parts of it are slight and superficial: the 
rapid narrative passes over many important problems without notice, and 
the notes are too often mere references, and fail to show how the con¬ 
clusions in the text are arrived at. Thus the book contains no real account 
of the structure of the Athenian state in the fifth century, for the few pages 
devoted to the Athenian democracy describe the practice of the fourth. 
The journey of Themistocles to Asia is related (p. 46) without any 
mention of the numerous difficulties connected with it; the peace of 
Callias is similarly treated (p. 80); the restoration of the Pisistratid 
temple of Athena is stated as a fact, and a reference to Dorpfeld is the 
only sign that the topic is controversial (p. 84); the topographical problem 
of Pylos is just mentioned, but the only reference is to Foug&res, Guide de 
Gr&ce (p. 128); the military aspects of the Peloponnesian war are entirely 
ignored. Constitutional history especially is neglected. Though we find 
a good deal about the Delian confederacy (pp. 53, 75, 97), its judicial 
arrangements are never adequately examined. The curious remark ‘ les 
dix strateges annuellement reelus ’ (p. 77) is the only contribution made 
towards a solution of the vexed question of the Strategic, \ of the immense 
number of articles on the Revolution of the Four Hundred only one is cited 
(p. 173). The illegality of the execution of the generals after Arginusae 
is never mentioned, much less explained (p. 180). The Boeotian constitu¬ 
tion, in spite of the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, is dismissed in three lines 
(p. 81); no coherent account is given of Athenian finance in the fourth 
century (p. 332), a subject on which M. Cavaignac should be well qualified 
to throw light. Even worse is the treatment meted out to the Roman 
constitution; the comitia tribute and the concilium plebis are identified 
(p. 480) without a word to suggest that any other view has ever been held ; 
the Licinio-Sextian laws are mentioned by name only in a note (p. 477), 
the Publilian laws of 339 not at all; the account of colonies (p. 482) and 
municipia (p. 487) does not represent a high standard of attainment. 
The chapters on literature and art are of the slightest description. 

A notable feature of the book is the stress laid on the material back¬ 
ground of ancient life. This subject was perhaps unduly neglected by the 
older historians: now there seems to be a danger of histories of Greece 
and Rome consisting entirely of columns of figures. M. Cavaignac positively 
revels in statistics; never before have we seen areas, populations, and 
revenues given in such profusion and with such confidence. We gasp under 
the torrent of hectares, hectolitres, and kilometres carr6s. Many of these 
figures have no doubt been computed in special treatises by other authors 
and by M. Cavaignac himself, but we must confess that the specimens 
of his method given in the present volume by no means prepossess us in 
their favour. Thus, as though all authorities were equally valuable* 
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Cicero is quoted to prove that the yield of corn in Sicily in the fifth century 
was 16 hectolitres per hectare, and a balance-sheet for Persia is gravely 
constructed on the authority of Strabo, Diodorus, and Pliny. On p. 5 
we find neatly given in parallel columns the population, the area, and 
the taxation per square kilometre of each Persian satrapy (except the 
Indians, whose tribute of gold dust defies even M. Cavaignac). To arrive 
at these results the author starts of course from Herod, iii. 90. He then 
assumes the rate of taxation to be 1| drachma per head, a perfectly arbi¬ 
trary assumption unsupported by any evidence save the statement that 
a tax of 2 drachmae would imply too small a population, while 1 drachma 
would give a population equivalent to that of the present day and therefore 
too large for antiquity. For the areas no evidence is quoted except the 
Statesman's Year-book for 1911. But can it tell us with even an approxima¬ 
tion to accuracy the extent of territory occupied, e.g., by the Sattagydae, 
Gandarioi, Dadicae, and Aparytae, who formed the seventh satrapy, or 
by the Caspioi, Pausicae, Pantimathoi, and Dareitae, who formed the 
eleventh ? The absurdity culminates when the figures are gravely added 
up and we are told that the average rate of taxation in the Persian empire 
was 8 drachmae per square kilometre. This method seems to us absolutely 
valueless. 

The Athenian empire is subjected to much the same treatment as the 
Persian, except that here the 1J drachma rule is used to prove not only the 
population but also the area of each state : for though a phrase on p. 16— 

* qui donne pour le domaine consid6re une density de 75 hab. au k.c.’— 
seems to imply that the area of the ‘ domaine ’ is otherwise known, the 
areas in the table are said to be * deduced from * the tribute. Now the 
tribute itself is largely a matter of conjecture, the 1J drachma rule is open 
to question, and the areas arrived at, if they sometimes correspond fairly 
well with the real areas, as in the cases of Cos, Lemnos, Naxos, and 
Mykonos (p. 18), quite as frequently diverge from them widely. Nor 
does M. Cavaignac make clear why, if the area is derived from the tribute, 
states paying the same tribute yet have different areas, as in the follow¬ 
ing cases (pp. 16, 17): 

Area. Tribute. 

Cnidos . . . 150-f-k.c. 18,000 dr. 

*E tipirjs *T fiTjaoijs . . 176 k.c. 18,000 dr. 

Alvi&rcu . . . 150 k.e. 18,000 dr. 

A similar difficulty arises in the case of Byzantium and Abdera, whose 
areas are different though their tribute is the same. We are almost driven 
to think that these discrepancies are due to mere slovenliness, and the 
conviction is strengthened on comparing the areas (the real areas this 
time, not those deduced from the tribute) given on p. 18 with those on 
p. 96 The divergences are as a rule slight except in the case of Paros, 
whose area is given variously as 165 and 209 square kilometres, and 
Naxos (450 and 423 square kilometres); and it might be supposed that 
p. 18 is giving round numbers, p. 96 the real numbers : but unfortunately 
several of the numbers on p. 18 are far from being round, e.g. Cos and 
Mykonos, and it seems clear that M. Cavaignac has not taken the trouble 
to write down the numbers alike in the two places. 
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Equally unsatisfactory is the calculation on p. 341, n. 2. Those familiar 
with M. Brurguet’s Delphian researches will remember the contributions 
made by various states towards the rebuilding of the temple early in the 
fourth century. M. Cavaignac holds that these contributions represent 
one-twelfth of the annual revenues of these states. The temptation to 
multiply by twelve and so 4 dresser un tableau * of revenues is not to be 
resisted, and such a table is accordingly given. The reader is at once 
struck by the astonishing fact that while Phocis, contributing some 2,000 
drachmae, is assigned a revenue of 56 talents, Sparta, with a contribution 
of over 7,000 drachmae, is given a revenue of only 20 talents. This may 
be one of the many misprints unrecorded in the already ample list of 
errata. But elsewhere in the same table there are some curious results. 
Thus Sparta, Megara, and Corinth are given revenues of 20, 12, and 4 
talents respectively ; but by the ordinary rules of multiplication the sums 
should be approximately 14, 7-8, and 2f talents. There may, of course, be 
some reason for adding a percentage to the totals obtained by multiplication, 
but, if so, we ought to be told that that is being done and on what principle 
it is done: as they stand, the totals are simply wrong. In ancient statistics 
exactness is obviously not to be looked for, but numbers confessedly 
inexact may be treated exactly ; their roundness is no excuse for reckless 
reasoning and slovenly computations. The present volume, if not guilty 
of both those faults, is at any rate culpably obscure in its figures, and an 
analysis of this part of it does not inspire confidence in the rest. 

H. J. Cunningham. 


Les Esclaves Chretiens . Par Paul Allard. 5 e edition. (Paris : Lecoffre, 

1914.) 

The first edition of this book appeared in 1876. Comparatively small 
changes have been introduced by the author in subsequent editions ; but 
he has recently come to the conclusion that the controversy, to which 
the work owes its origin, has assumed a different phase and that it would 
be well for him to recast the whole. The fifth edition, though the order 
of the chapters and the general sequence of the argument remains the same, 
contains so much alteration in detail that it has to be judged as a new 
work. It is impossible not to be grateful to the author for the trouble which 
he has taken, trouble of a very laborious and rather irksome kind. The 
result would seem thoroughly to have justified this trouble : for the work 
has always been a most useful storehouse of references and passages 
bearing on numerous aspects of a subject which touches ancient society 
on so many sides, and its value in this respect has been still further 
increased. Any one who is concerned with any point arising out of the 
ancient sources on slavery, whether literary or epigraphical, will naturally 
turn to this book first; and, though he will regret that there is still no 
index of passages discussed or quoted, he will be glad to find that the 
contents of the chapters are more fully described in the summary at the 
end of this edition than in the corresponding section of its predecessor. 

It is more doubtful whether the alterations have added much to the 
work on its controversial side. Perhaps M. Allard is justified in saying 
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that it is rarer now than it used to be to find writers contending that 
ancient philosophy did more than Christianity for the amelioration of the 
slave’s position or towards the ultimate abolition of the slaves status. 
While Christian writers have shown themselves ready to give due credit 
to the ideals of the non-Christian philosophers of the early Christian 
centuries, there has certainly been more readiness of late to admit that 
Christianity supplied an impulse which the non-Christian philosophy had 
found itself powerless to provide. But if this controversy has to a great 
extent passed away, it is all the more to be regretted that M. Allard 
should have exposed himself (largely through the brevity of his treatment 
at this point) to the criticism that he has not dealt quite fairly with the 
non-Christian philosophers. If some of them suggested doubts as to 
the advantages of enfranchisement, these doubts can be paralleled, as 
M. Allard’s own account fully shows, by similar opinions expressed from 
the Christian side, dealing both with the moral and with the material 
aspects of the question. And though it is most important that die 
researches, which are at present being made into the dates and relations 
of the various portions of the Digest, should be continued and that our 
present uncertainty about many passages in it should be borne in mind, 
as well as the possibility of Christian influence, it is difficult to believe 
(and it can hardly be supposed that M. Allard would wish to assert) that 
the ultimate results of these studies can produce any considerable changes 
in our attitude to the main question. 

But while M. Allard regards the controversy between the merits of 
Christianity and of ancient philosophy in respect of slavery as largely one 
of the past, he is chiefly concerned in refuting a view which attributes the 
diminution and final abolition of slavery (if the word * abolition * can be 
admitted) to economic rather than moral or intellectual causes. Such views 
have been held in various forms, and it is not quite clear what form of the 
argument is the one which M. Allard has undertaken to refute. He 
shows that no changes in the economic situation such as would affect 
the question of slavery occurred during the first centuries of our era. 
Has it been contended that such changes did occur at that time ? A more 
defensible form of the ‘ economic ’ argument would maintain that the 
stationary economics of the first Christian centuries were accompanied by 
a stationary attitude about slavery, and that the larger questions about 
slavery only entered into practical consideration when the economic con¬ 
ditions had altered. The answer to such a view as this, so far as it cornea 
within the limits of M. Allard’s subject, can be found in the very con¬ 
siderable contributions made to the question, both on its theoretical and 
on its practical sides, by Christian thinkers and statesmen in the early 
centuries. Only careless or irresponsible persons can speak of the abolition 
of slavery as a short and easy matter, or can condemn a philosophy or 
a religion for desiring to abolish slavery and yet failing to see how that 
could be done. The recognition of the economic difficulties in any recon¬ 
struction of society that is proposed can only be the first step, but it is 
a very important step, towards the solution of them. The careful reader 
will find in M. Allard’s book a great deal that bears on this side of the 
'after, and so helps towards answering any who may contend that early 
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Christianity did nothing towards solving the question, though the author’s 
summary of his argument hardly does justice to the merits of the work 
in this respect. P. V. M. Benecke. 


The History of the Islands of the Lerins; the Monastery , Saints , and Theo¬ 
logians of S. Honor at . By A. C. Cooper-Marsdin, D.D., Honorary 
Canon of Rochester. (Cambridge: University Press, 1913.) 

The title of this book as it appears on the outside is rather misleading, 
for the history of the islands is comprised in two chapters, and the main 
portion of it is the account of the bishops and theologians of the fifth and 
sixth centuries who had, or may be supposed to have had, some connexion 
with the monastery of St. Honoratus, and this is followed by a short 
history of the monastery down to the present day. By far the best and 
most interesting part is the central portion. In dealing with the theo¬ 
logical works of the authors of whom he treats and their relation to the 
controversies of the time the author is entirely at home and places the 
case well before his readers; but, as biographies, these sections are not 
much more than encomia, and the whole work from the historian’s point 
of view has little claim to a critical character. Although, for instance, 
there is a chapter on Hilary of Arles, the author makes no reference to 
M. Babut’s monograph on the Council of Turin, and he seems to imagine 
that, when the province of Arles was created, the see of Vienne was 
altogether deprived of its metropolitan dignity and recovered it when 
Hilary fell out with the pope, whereas in fact the province of Arles was 
merely carved out of that of Vienne with two other provinces added. 
And what is the use of quoting Cortesius, a writer of the sixteenth century, 
as an authority for the constitution of the monastery in the fifth (p. 17) ? 
It must also be pointed out that it was not under the leadership of Theo- 
doric that the Ostrogoths recovered their independence (p. 5), and the 
assertion that Barcelona was the last centre of the Visigothic empire 
(p. 284) needs substantiation. At p. 24, n. 3, the strange statement is 
made that in a.d. 746 Augustulus organized the magistri vicorum. It is 
apparently meant that Augustus did this in a.u.c. 746 ; but the name 
can hardly be a mere slip, for in the text above Augustales is rendered 
‘ Augustulian men ’. In the inscription quoted at p. 310, n. 3, the name 
ending in -erius cannot be Desiderius, which is not a heathen name ; and 
the suggestion that it is a dedication to Lerius is contrary to grammar, 
as is also the supposition that the inscription ‘ -nus liberto incomparabili * 
(p. 311, n. 3) records the offering of a freedman to his patron. 

The narratives are often confused and insufficient, as for instance that 
of the siege of Arles (p. 141), where the salient fact that the Goths were 
Arians and the Franks Catholics, without which the position of Caesarius 
is unintelligible, is omitted, and, though the book is not written for 
specialists, Theodoric is introduced without explanation, as is also Euric 
on p. 194 and * the king ’ (what king ?) on p. 262. We also find sentences 
in slipshod English, as at p. Ill, 11. 12, 13, and p. 194,11. 1, 2. The pope 
whose letters were read at Ephesus was not Julian (p. 62) but Julius, 
and Leo’s successor was Hilarus, not Hilarius (p. 194). By * Monte-Real ’ 
VOL. XXIX.—NO. CXV. N n 
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(p. 298) we are probably to understand ‘ Monreale *; 4 Maurian ’ (p. 244) 
is a new name for 4 Moor ’, and 4 emperor of Italy’ (p. 194) is a novel 
designation. If Cortesius really knew Etruscan (p. 296) he had the 
advantage of any scholar *of the present day; but perhaps Tuscan is 
meant. Who 4 the Phoenician Greeks * (p. 33) were I do not know. 
By some carelessness on the part of author or printer whole clauses 
have in some places been omitted. Thus on p. 13 the Lausiac history is 
rightly attributed to Palladius, but the text then proceeds 4 It is generally 
ascribed to Rufinus where a reference to the Eistoria Monachorum must 
have fallen out; and on p. 132 Cortesius is called a contemporary of 
Isidore, who lived 900 years before him, where the word 4 his ’ must refer 
to some one else whose name has been omitted. On p. 107 is another 
instance of confusion, which must be ascribed to a different cause. Citing 
the late Bishop Paget’s The Sorrow of the World , the author writes: 
4 A fifth-century poet, controversialist and preacher of the Eastern Church 
under the dominion of the Saracens, or an anchoret of Egypt, or an abbot 
of Gaul in the sixth century *, and in a note identifies the first with 
Cassian. But the contradictory words 4 fifth century ’ are not in the 
original, nor is the second 4 or ’ ; and, though one of the two descriptions 
is meant for Cassian, neither suits him. E. W. Brooks. 

The Mediaeval Mind : A History of the Development of Thought and Emotion 

in the Middle Ages . By Henry Osborn Taylor. 2 vols. 2nd edition. 

(London: Macmillan, 1914.) 

We are glad that this admirable book has so quickly reached a second 
edition. It is a most stimulating introduction to the study of medieval 
thought. For the indispensable background of political history the author 
has simply followed standard modern works ; and he is not seen at his 
best in such chapters as that which treats of the Crusades and the Free 
Towns (an afterthought added to the second edition). His strength lies 
in a wide knowledge of medieval literature, and more particularly of those 
writings which deal with religious ideals and spiritual conflicts. When 
he writes of religion he is not content to give appreciations of the master¬ 
minds, but often allows himself the pleasure of digressing from the broad 
high-road to follow up a bypath, to trace, for instance, the vagaries of the 
allegorists and of erotic mysticism. Every form of religious experience, 
every mode of religious speculation, finds in him a sympathetic interpreter. 
Even when we are disposed to quarrel with his eulogies he carries us along 
with him by his unfailing zest and enthusiasm. He never forgets or allows 
us to forget that he is writing of real persons and ultimate problems. 

A syndicate of reviewers would be required to test his accuracy over the 
whole of his vast field. It seems clear, however, that when he writes of 
scholastic philosophy, of the canon law and of political theory, he is dealing 
with the less congenial portions of his task. Abstract ideas, if they have 
no obvious bearing on religious questions, do not interest him very greatly. 
He is more concerned to discover what manner of man it was who devoted 
a lifetime to the study of Universals, than to thread the maze of the 
conflicting theories about the relation of Universal to Particular. He 
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works his way manfully through Bonaventura and Aquinas; but, as he 
confesses in the second case, he is mainly concerned ‘ to realize his 
[Thomas’s] intellectual interests and qualities, in such way as to bring them 
within the compass of our sympathy \ This is a legitimate way of treating 
a philosopher; but it is not the way of extracting all that is valuable in 
a philosophy. It seems, again, when we turn from philosophy to general 
literature, that Dr. Taylor has been too summary in selecting the material 
upon which he focusses attention. No account of medieval thought is 
complete which leaves untouched the more prosaic and more sceptical 
tendencies of the lay intellect. We entirely sympathize with Dr. Taylor 
in his deliberate refusal to spend much time or thought on what he 
quaintly calls 4 the spotted actuality ’ of medieval life. But he starts 
from a definition of the medieval spirit which is unduly narrow. No 
intellectual or emotional tendencies, he tells us, are to be regarded as 
truly medieval unless they are the offspring of Latin culture and Latin 
Christianity. Therefore the sagas are unmedieval; therefore the majority 
of lay statesmen can be left out of account; therefore the great heretical 
movements are beneath notice. We demur against this policy of exclusion. 
Every age has its radicals who are impervious to, or are in revolt against, 
the most cherished convictions of their contemporaries. The revolt is by 
no means always justifiable. But it is a factor of importance in the 
intellectual life of the age. And often enough the radical is in his way as 
typical of the age as the conservative whom he attacks. The freelance 
may to us be more remarkable for the beliefs in which he acquiesces than for 
those which he rejects; he may exemplify the very tendencies against which 
he seems to be protesting. What, for instance, could be more thoroughly 
medieval than the gradual evolution of clerical hierarchies and sacramental 
systems in the heretical sects of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ? 

Dr. Taylor tells us that his translations from the Latin have been 
thoroughly revised in this edition. This is a very important change for 
the better, since translations form no inconsiderable proportion of the 
work. But in the few passages which we have tested his renderings are 
still characterized by smoothness rather than by strict accuracy. We wish 
that he had also revised his views on the subject of the emotions. He is 
perfectly reasonable in claiming our respect for the emotion which results 
from a clear apprehension of religious ideas or social relations. But his 
tendency is to treat emotionalism as something inherently admirable, to 
make extreme sensibility the test of moral worth, and to value beliefs 
or ideals according to the intensity of the emotions which they excite. 
We should be inclined to maintain, on the contrary, that the ‘ gift 
of tears * was one of the commonest and the least salutary of medieval 
accomplishments. H. W. C. Davis. 


The Norman Administration of Apulia and Capua , more especially under 
Roger 11 and William 7, 1127-66. By Evelyn Jamison. (Papers 
of the British School at Rome, vol. vi, no. 6. 1913.) 


With the exception of Mr. Rushforth’s paper upon St. Maria Antiqua, 1 
which appeared in the first volume of its papers (1902), this is the first 

1 Ante, xviii. 337. 
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important study upon medieval history published by the British School 
at Rome. The venture is more than justified. We hope that Miss Jamison's 
work will encourage many successors and stimulate the school to find them. 

Miss Jamison has been fortunate in her subject. The history of Norman 
Italy is a mine in which there is much rich ore still unworked, and yet 
one whose main workings have been described by expert engineers. 
A scholar who follows Kehr, Caspar, Chalandon, Mayer, Niese, Haskins, 
cannot go very far wrong. Miss Jamison has made the best use of her 
opportunity; she has written an essay which will rank with the best work 
of her predecessors, and which it is poor praise to describe as the most 
important contribution to the subject from the pen of a British scholar 
since the famous chapter in the Decline and Fall. The author has mastered 
the literature and is at home with printed and unprinted documents. On 
many points she corrects her predecessors. Thus she refutes the evidence 
upon which Mayer relies for his suggestion that under William II the 
judges of towns were sometimes created provincial justiciars (pp. 311-12). 
She questions Niese’s argument that William II prohibited counts from 
becoming justiciars (p. 336), and shows that Chalandon erred in identifying 
the capitaneus with the catapan (p. 292). In a very interesting appendix 
(pp. 474r-81) she explains why no system of itinerant justices was necessary 
in Apulia and Capua, and criticizes Professor Haskins’s interpretation 
of the documents which at first sight seem to reveal such a system. In 
one important detail Miss Jamison carries discussion further: while 
accepting the view that the Catalogus Baronum is to some extent based 
upon the inquiries of Roger II, she argues that the record in its revised 
form dates from 1156-8 (pp. 338-42). She thinks that Roger II began 
his inquiries into the liability for service at the assembly at Silva Marca 
in 1142, and supports this view by a reference to the Catalogus (p. 258). 
Throughout her essay Miss Jamison finds the evidence of this record 
invaluable ; moreover, she has based upon it a most valuable map of the 
administrative districts and fiefs of Apulia and Capua. The map must 
have involved a great deal of work, and is the author’s most obvious 
addition to our knowledge. 

The main thesis of the essay is that the administration of Sicily under 
the Norman kings differed from that of the mainland, and, further, that 
in several respects Apulia and Capua differed from Calabria. Calabria, 
where Byzantine traditions were stronger, stands administratively as 
well as geographically between Apulia and Sicily. For example, the 
master-captains of Apulia, corresponding to the master-justiciar of 
Calabria, are not found in Sicily; on the other hand, the Sicilian and 
Calabrian justiciars had administrative functions which in Apulia and 
Capua were performed by the chamberlains (pp. 329, 480). Although she 
does not discuss the causes of these differences at any length, Miss Jamison, 
like Roberto Palmarocchi in his recent book upon Montecassino,* layB 
stress upon the importance of Lombard traditions in Apulia and Capua. 

The administration of Apulia was based upon the work of Roger II 
and of William I’s minister, the Admiral Maio. Miss Jamison rightly 
calls attention to the similarity between Roger’s assizes and the legal 

* VAbbazia dt Montecassino e la Conquista Normanna (1913), e.g. pp. 23 seqq. 
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writings of England and Normandy; she might at the same time have 
made a firmer distinction between the effects of feudal conquest in south 
Italy and of feudal settlement in Normandy and England (pp. 241-2). 
The absolute prohibition of private warfare, and the close connexion 
between the lord’s peace and the oath of fidelity, had no exact parallel in 
the northern countries. As Mira Jamison points out, the consequent 
extension of the theory of treason ‘ was peculiar, in the twelfth century, 
to the Sicilian monarchy * (p. 241). From this point of view England was 
midway between Apulia and Jerusalem. In the kingdom of Jerusalem, 
where settlement was the result of voluntary enterprise hardly touched 
by the influence of previous relations, the feudal monarchy was frankly 
contractual; 3 in England the settlers were more or less volunteers, but 
were at once brought within the influence of Norman and English tradi¬ 
tions ; in Apulia they were conquered, a century after the occupation, 
by Roger and William I, who, while they respected the local variations of 
Lombard and Norman custom, had at their disposal the instruments 
of autocratic government. 4 The master chamberlains, men, it would seem, 
drawn from the Greek official class, were used to enforce the rigid fiscal 
administration that was one of the worst grievances of the reign of 
William I ’ (p. 262). The peace of Melfi (1129) and the assembly of Capua 
(1135) were the starting-points of the new system. For military and 
defensive purposes the knights were grouped under constables, and it is 
shown that these groups were also assessors of the justiciars in the judicial 
administration; in geographical terms, the constabulary was also the 
judicial circuit (pp. 312-13, 337-8). The justiciars were first appointed by 
Roger, perhaps in 1128, and shared administration with the chamberlains, 
who looked after the royal demesne. The district of the latter was known 
as a bajulatio , and Miss Jamison shows that definite areas were allotted 
to the chamberlains from the outset (pp. 387 seqq.). Finally, after a period 
of provincial government by princes of the royal house and by chan¬ 
cellors, Apulia and Capua as a whole were entrusted by William I to 
master-captains or master-constables, who were at the head of the 
administration. In William II’s reign these governors, generally two in 
number, are styled magister [or magnus] comestabulus et magister iusti - 
ciarius totius Apulie et terre Laboris, 4 the Terra di Lavoro being a frequent 
synonym for the principality of Capua * (p. 283). 

Such is the framework of Miss Jamison’s essay. She first traces its 
history, and then examines all parts of the structure with a sureness of 
touch which marks a real advance in British scholarship. The arrange¬ 
ment of her work is inconvenient to the general reader, but further study 
shows that it was to some extent necessitated by the nature of the evidence 
and the desirability of critical discussion. Amidst the wealth of topographi¬ 
cal, biographical, and constitutional detail, I should like to call attention 
particularly to the remarks upon William II’s government (pp. 264, 269, 
299, 300, &c.), to the page on the general position of the master-captain 
(p. 292, where it might have been noticed that the word capitaneus is never 
found in English or Norman documents; in documents of the empire it 

a See Doda, Institution* monarchique* dan* It Royaumt latin de Jerusalem, 

pp. 160, 261. 
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generally appears to mean a greater vassal 4 ), to the observations on the 
clear distinction in the Sicilian monarchy between criminal and civil 
cases (p. 317, a possible influence upon Anglo-Norman reforms), and on 
the civil jurisdiction of the justiciars (pp. 321 seqq.), and especially to the 
valuable discussion upon the position of the counts (pp. 332 seqq.). As in 
Normandy, the franchises of the counts were probably regarded as of 
prescriptive right, but the Apulian counts were given a more definite place 
in royal administration than the Norman counts had in the twelfth century. 

Miss Jamison adds a useful calendar of documents, fifteen of which 
she prints in full for the first time. No. 11 is of particular interest as an 
illustration of a final concord (p. 469). F. M. Powicke. 

Studies in Anglo-Jewish History . By the Rev. H. P. Stokes, LL.D., 
F.S.A., Hon. Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. (Printed 
for the Jewish Historical Society of England, 1913.) 

In spite of a good deal of research the history of the Jews in England 
from their arrival to their expulsion under Edward I remains obscure in 
many of its details. Any help that can be given for the understanding 
of these puzzles is consequently welcome, and if the reader can find 
courage to overcome the disjointed and rather repellent style of this 
book, he will find in it something to interest and instruct him. To the 
general student the most valuable part of it will be the ten chapters 
loosely grouped together under the title of * The Jews in England before 
the Expulsion \ The first of these chapters deals with the family which 
Mr. Jacobs 1 taught us to call the ‘ Hagin * family. Dr. Stokes, however, 
shows that the pedigree given by Mr. Jacobs, even in its latest form, 
requires further correction, and that in particular Master Elyas son of 
Master Moses must be distinguished from Elyas le Evesque or Episcopus. 
This leads on to a chapter treating of the relationship between the various 
Jews who bore the name of Evesque or Episcopus, who are proved to have 
formed one family; and then follows a discussion of the meaning of the 
title or name Episcopus. So far as the name goes, Dr. Stokes, following 
up the suggestion made by Mr. Israel Abrahams and other scholars, has 
little difficulty in proving that Episcopus is the Latin and Evesque the 
French equivalent of Cohen. But the title episcopus , as distinguished 
from the name, he still leaves unexplained; indeed he shows a desire to 
deny its existence, and even suggests that in one case Deodatus episcopus 
Iudeorum should be treated as a mere error for Deodatus episcopus Iudeus. 
But though the title episcopus Iudeorum is rare in English documents, it is 
far too common to be disposed of in so summary a fashion; and it is 
regrettable that Dr. Stokes can make no suggestion as to the nature of the 
office discharged by the bearers of this title, unless indeed he is to be 
understood as accepting the usual opinion that in England as in Cologne 
episcopus is used as the Latin equivalent of the Hebrew parnas . 

In the chapters in which Dr. Stokes deals with the arch-presbyter he 
finally and conclusively disposes of Dr. Adler’s unfortunate identification 

4 Cf. Spelman, Qtossarium (1626), p. 141. 

1 Anglo-Jewish Exhibition Papers, 1887, p. 45. 
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of that officer with the chief rabbi, and his discussion of other Jewish 
officials and their titles is a very useful summary of the evidence on 
difficult matters. His conclusions commend themselves as wholly 
probable. Unfortunately the chapter headed * On Tallies in General * 
scarcely merits the same praise. It is not needful to point out in detail 
the errors contained in these five pages ; but it may be suggested, that 
Pliny is not a good authority for the material of an exchequer tally, that 
the act of 4 & 5 William IV, c. 15, did not order the destruction of the 
tallies, and that to write on these matters without referring to Mr. Jenkin- 
son’s paper in Archaeologia, 1911, is a deed of some daring. 

It would be extremely unreasonable to expect that a discussion of the 
nature of the Scaccarium Iudeorum should be included in the present 
book, merely because the author has dealt in it with four Jewish tallies. 
And yet the nature of the Jewish exchequer can hardly be left much 
longer undiscussed. Madox believed that it discharged both financial 
and judicial functions; Dr. Gross followed Madox; and every one else 
has followed Dr. Gross. Yet there are grave difficulties in the way 
of those who believe that the officials of the Jewish exchequer had any 
financial duties apart from the exchequer as a whole. As to their judicial 
functions there is no difficulty; the rolls are there for all to see, and 
Mr. Rigg has edited them for the Selden Society. But the records of the 
financial activity of the Jewish exchequer are still to seek. There are 
plenty of records cited by both Madox and Dr. Gross, but they 
are those of the normal exchequer or its departments. A search 
through the Pipe Rolls or the Memoranda Rolls or the records of the 
King’s Remembrancer will produce more mentions of payments made by 
Jews or debts due from them, but of the exchequer of the Jews, in its 
capacity as a court of audit, there are no records whatever. Here and 
there among the receipt rolls of the lower exchequer there is a special 
membrane relating to receipts from Jews, but there are no records of 
a special Exchequer of Receipt for Jewish payments. So far as the records 
go the exchequer of the Jews was simply an Exchequer of Pleas for 
dealing with judicial matters, while financial matters relating to Jews 
remained under the control of the exchequer itself, if they were controlled 
at all. How far this control extended is so far an unsolved problem ; it 
is fairly clear that not all payments exacted by the Crown from the Jews 
came under the survey of the exchequer, at any rate in the reign of 
Henry III. In the present state of our knowledge of exchequer records 
it is difficult to be confident on matters of administrative practice ; but 
such entries of Jewish taxation as exist upon the Pipe Rolls or the Receipt 
Rolls of the reign do not appear to cover all the levies known to have 
been made. It might at first seem likely that an explanation of this 
defect might be obtained by postulating the complete loss of the financial 
records of the exchequer of the Jews. But apart from the improbability 
of such a loss, the same difficulty, occurs in other cases of payments to the 
Crown during the same period. No complete record is known to exist of 
the payments made on account of certain aids, though there is plenty of 
evidence that such payments were made, and though there is even 
evidence suggesting that the payments were made into the exchequer. 
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But here too the formal enrolment of the audit of the collectors’ accounts 
is missing from the Pipe Roll. No one has ever suggested that these facts 
point to the existence of a special exchequer dealing with the revenue 
arising from taxation. Had not the court set up to deal with cases involv¬ 
ing Jewish law been known as the Scaccartum Iudaeorum , it is not likely that 
the theory of a special office to deal with Jewish taxation would ever have 
found acceptance. This subject, however, lies outside the scope of 
Dr. Stokes’s book ; but it may be noted that the special chapter which he 
devotes to the tallage of the Jews in 1241 contains citations from the 
Patent and Close Rolls, and the Memoranda Rolls, but does not contain 
a single quotation from either the Pipe Rolls or the Receipt Rolls. And 
yet many of the citations are from passages given by Madox, who knew 
the contents of the Pipe Rolls better than any one has done from that day 
to this, and would scarcely have failed to cite the accounts of these pay¬ 
ments had he noted their existence. 

With the close of the story of the tallage of 1241 the book ceases to 
be of much interest to general students. The section on the course 
of Anglo-Jewish history is slight and popular in treatment. The 
remainder of the book deals with the history of the Cambridge Jewry 
down to the expulsion, with a special chapter on the admission of Jews to 
the university in the nineteenth century. It is difficult to treat such 
a subject except as a collection of isolated facts, and no attempt has been 
made to overcome this difficulty. 

One suggestion on a point of detail may be worth making. Dr. Stokes 
reads the Latin name on the second of the Jewish tallies figured ante , 
p. 81, as ‘ Is’, filio (?) Ls (?) Crespin * ; the excellent illustration provided 
suggests that the correct version is * Is’ filio lac’ Crespin The ink from 
the tail of the I has run along the grain of the wood and blurred the a, 
which can, however, be clearly seen. The Hebrew inscription seems to 
read ‘ Isaac son in law of Crespin ’, which does not exactly correspond 
to the Latin. In any case Dr. Stokes’s reading of the Latin is inadmissible. 

C. G. Crump. 

La Guerre sainte en Pays chreticn; Essai sur VOrigine et le Dweloppe- 

ment des Theories canoniques . Par H. Pissard. (Paris : Picard, 1912.) 

In this work M. Pissard tries to disentangle the theory of holy war, 
or of crusade, during the middle ages. After setting forth the foundation 
of the theory as it appears in the Decretum of Gratian, the decretals 
of Gregory IX, and other texts, he seeks its application in letter and 
treaty to the actual facts of the holy wars—whether against heretics 
or against the temporal enemies of the church—strictly from 1179 
(when the third Lateran Council proclaimed a holy war against the 
heretics of Toulouse), but substantially from the action of Leo IX against 
the Normans in the eleventh century. The principles of this action Leo 
sets forth in an oft-quoted letter to the emperor of Constantinople: 

‘ My duty is to protect all the churches. . . . These Normans, more impious 
than pagans, inflict a thousand cruelties on the church and on Christians. 
In vain have I warned them. . . . To-day I have recourse to the secular 
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arm, for kings bear the sword as ministers of God.’ The action of Leo 
was vigorously discussed in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
M. Pissard does not fail to record early and contemporary scruples, 
protests, and failings of heart of such men as St. Augustine, Peter 
Damiani, Arnold of Brescia, and even the limitations to the doctrine set 
by St. Bernard himself. The more moderate views, however, did not 
prevail, and M. Pissard traces the history both of the growth and applica¬ 
tion of the theory not only through the middle ages but, much more 
slightly, through the great wars of religion (during which he regards the 
crusade against Elizabeth as really the last holy war) down to the very 
limited reaffirmation and application of Pius IX. He broadly distinguishes, 
as he follows the march of events as well as the evolution of the idea, 
three main stages in the process of development. Before the thirteenth 
century the pope lacked occasion and power for the full use of the theory 
of holy war ; from the opening of the fifteenth, the preaching of a crusade 
was more or less an archaism. 

The thirteenth century was, of course, the time of the full develop¬ 
ment and application of the idea to the Albigensian wars, and to 
them M. Pissard justly devotes two out of the six chapters of his 
book. During this crusade, he says, the papacy fixed the doctrine 
and practice of holy war, and, at the same period, extended its 
application to wars against the political enemies of the church. The 
fully-developed theory, as it appears now, carries with it what is here 
described as Vexposition en proie (‘ terram exponere occupantibus ’) 
of the lands of the heretic. According to it the church is not obliged to 
use the secular arm as an intermediary in extirpating heresy. In default 
of the suzerain’s willingness to help, she could take the initiative, and 
a genuine holy war is one which is set in motion and ‘ organized by the 
head of the church himself in his capacity of spiritual sovereign addressing 
the faithful without regard to nationality The conflict of such a theory 
with the feudal rights of the suzerain is at once obvious. Innocent III, 
while claiming to give Philip Augustus a vassal of his own choice, strictly 
reserves to the suzerain the services of the vassal so chosen ; that is to say, 
he puts the new man to whom the fortune of war has adjudged the land 
of the heretic in the same relation to the lord as the displaced vassal. The 
historical futility of the papal claim might perhaps have been more strikingly 
brought out at this point. It was surely best demonstrated by the ‘ masterly 
inactivity ’ of Philip Augustus. But M. Pissard shows what a hold it had 
even over the calculating min d of Philip himself, and he traces it still 
as it passes into the decretals of Gregory IX and, bruised and broken, 
through the period of the councils, down to modern times. 

The merit and the difficulty of the book are alike due to the fact that 
M. Pissard is too good a historian to trace the theory apart from the events 
in which it strove to become actual. The book is really as much an 
exposition of the clash of theory and fact in the evolution of this most 
fruitful principle of holy war (of which probably few realize the wide ex¬ 
tension and application), as of the development of the theory itself, and the 
recognition of this would probably serve to give greater clearness and point 
to a useful and excellent little work. A. M* Cooke. 
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Vom Lehnstaat zum Standestaal. Von Hans Spangenbebg. (Munich: 

Oldenbourg, 1912.) 

This book is a study in the development of the German state- 
system. The great houses which established themselves during the 
interregnum in the thirteenth century founded bureaucratic states, partly 
perhaps under the influence of Sicilian practice (see a remark of Julius 
Ficker, quoted on p. 22 n.). In spite of the judgement of the imperial 
court in 1231, their vassals failed to secure a share in the administration, 
which passed into the hands of the ministeriales. In the later part of 
the century, however, the organization of society into estates, including 
the knightly class largely composed of a feudalized bureaucracy, threatened 
a more dangerous limitation. About 1300 the right of the prince to impose 
new taxation was in many states successfully resisted. But the estates 
did not become an integral part of the constitutional machinery until 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. During the fourteenth century, the 
critical period in German history, the council was the link between the 
prince and the estates. Dr. Spangenberg argues that although through 
its composition the council (Tto) was frequently an exponent of the influence 
of the estates and occasionally their instrument (e.g. in Lower Bavaria 
in 1324), yet it is incorrect to see in the council the origin of the later 
assemblies of estates. This view, he points out, is largely due to the erroneous 
idea that a larger and a smaller council can be traced in many states. 
It should be remarked that the author’s previous researches give peculiar 
weight to this part of his work. It is equally erroneous to trace the assembly 
or Landtag to the voluntary unions of estates which imposed serious 
limitations upon the administration in the later fourteenth century. The 
Landtag was certainly influenced by these earlier unions, but was essentially 
the creation of the princes. In short, the casual assemblies which had 
attacked the financial rights of the prince in the thirteenth century, the 
casual control of the council by the estates in the fourteenth century, the 
unions of the later fourteenth century, all provided the material for 
a constitutional system; but the princes, in a new period of absolutism 
after the reception of Roman law, were the originating force which finally 
brought the estates together and made them a normal element in the state. 
Hence the system of estates helped to define the conception of the state 
which is different from the feudal property, yet is held together by 
a sovereign. It is thoroughly characteristic of German political history 
that the independence of the administration (Verwedtung) is never lost; 
that the constitution ( Verfassung ) helps rather than hinders the transi¬ 
tion from feudal lordship (Landesherrschaft) to dominion ( Landeshoheit ). 

All this is worked out with much freshness and very clearly by Dr. 
Spangenberg. His study is frankly synthetic, and is based for the most 
part upon the work of others. It is not likely to be final, and suffers from 
its precision and formalism. The treatment of the ministeriales is especially 
unsatisfactory, and the idea that the assemblies of estates stood in a more 
contractual relation to the princes than the earlier feudal placita did, 
suggests a view of German feudalism which certainly needs careful explana¬ 
tion (p. 40). Indeed, through its insistence upon certain categories of 
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political thought, the essay is throughout unfair to the influence of the 
feudal relation upon later changes. Yet this attempt to classify the 
confusing details of constitutional history will be found of great service, 
especially by foreign students. It is an excellent introduction to the 
literature both of local and of general German history. The numerous 
analogies with English history are interesting, e. g. the aliens in the council, 
the attempts to limit the council, the princely origin of the Landtag. One 
is tempted to think that if Dr. Spangenberg had kept these and similar 
analogies in mind he might have developed his theme on more ‘ natural * 
and less artificial lines. On the other hand, it is right to say that his 
occasional analysis of economic and social influences is most suggestive. 

F. M. Powicke. 

England in the later Middle Ages. By Kenneth H. Vickers. (London : 

Methuen, 1913.) 

With this volume the History of England published under the editorship 
of Professor Oman is complete. The period with which it deals (1272-1485) 
is a long one, and difficult to treat adequately within the allotted space. 
In his preface Professor Vickers laments that the necessity for compression 
has caused much to have been cut out which he would have liked (and 
intended) to see inserted. It is no doubt a serious drawback to the writing 
of co-operative histories that the treatment of each portion has to be 
accommodated to a preconceived plan, instead of to the wealth of material 
which the author finds ready to his hand. However, in the present volume, 
though there are occasional traces of excision, the proportion of the 
whole has been well maintained. The narrative is straightforward and 
plain, and errors and misprints are rare ; these are important qualities 
in a work of this class, and as an accurate and skilful review of the facts 
Mr. Vickers’s volume will be useful to students and to the general reader 
in search of information. Wars, whether foreign or civil, fill a large 
place in the period, and it is therefore not unfitting that the narrative 
should be at its best in the accounts of battles and campaigns ; this is 
perhaps a little remarkable, since the author himself would seem to be more 
attracted by social questions, and on those his treatment, if not always 
adequate, has the merit of a keen and obvious sympathy for the troubles 
through which national development was achieved. It is in the judge¬ 
ment of persons that one finds most to seek. Mr. Vickers never seems 
to have a hero, and the general depreciation of most of the great names 
which figure in his pages has a somewhat depressing effect on the reader. 
This is conspicuously the case with the kings and members of the royal 
house. Any one who had made his first acquaintance with English history 
in these pages would be at a loss to conceive how Stubbs could have 
written of the Plantagenet kings: 4 they are, with few exceptions, the 
strong and splendid central figures of the whole national life.’ Yet I 
do not doubt that that older judgement is right. Mr. Vickers may 
have erred from a fear of partiality and a commendable desire to form 
an independent judgement. But the opinion of a man’s contemporaries 
is seldom altogether at fault; the Black Prince, for* instance, could not 
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have achieved his chivalrous fame if he had indeed been no more than 
the ruthless and not over-competent soldier here presented. 

It is not enough for the historian to regard his period as an outside 
critic, he must get at home with it on the inside, become familiar with 
its manner of thought and not least with its ideals. Some defect of this 
quality appears to underly the author’s treatment of Henry Y. He is 
disposed to accept the story that the king was encouraged to enter upon 
the war by ecclesiastics; a theory for which the first evidence does not 
appear till nearly fifty years after the event. He sees in it traces of the 
main argument (other than personal ambition) which determined Henry, viz. 
‘ to busy giddy minds with foreign quarrels.’ This is a theory propounded 
by sixteenth-century historians and vitalized by Shakespeare. To me it 
seems foreign to the temper of the time and of the king. Henry Y was an 
idealist; he may have made a fetish of his ideals, but he was not a mere 
plotting politician. The ideal in the minds of people at the time was : 
‘ purchase peace by way of marriage, and let him that right heir is cease 
all strife; then may the two realms make war upon the unbelievers.’ 
This was the dream of Philip de Mezieres; it appears in the Revelations 
of St. Bridget, in Hoccleve’s advice to Henry before he became king, 
and in Hardyng’s Chronicle. Henry’s own expression of it in a letter to 
Sigismund seems to Mr. Vickers to ring untrue. But the sending of 
Gilbert de Lannoy to Palestine and Henry’s dying words show that to 
him it was a reality. To us the plan of a new crusade may seem a fantastic 
chimera, but at the time danger from the Turk (even though that were 
imperfectly realized) gave it a vital meaning. I do not of course pretend 
that this ideal was the primary cause or even a justification of the French 
war; but its existence should relieve Henry from the charge of mere 
personal ambition and selfish ends. A modern politician might have found 
a sufficient casus heUi in the help which the French had given to the Welsh, 
in commercial grievances, or perhaps even in the opportunity for inter¬ 
ference and the hopeless prospect of assured peace whilst France was 
distracted by civil strife. To men of the time the war must have seemed 
neither so unwarranted nor so hopeless of success as its development 
and disastrous issue proved it to be. Mr. Vickers thinks that Henry’s 
protestations of his desire for peace (like those of Edward I before him— 
see p. 162) are a proof of insincerity ; but surely they are no more than the 
common form of medieval diplomacy; their absence would at the time 
have seemed unmannerly, and their presence does not now need to be 
taken seriously. 

Lest this somewhat detailed criticism of the treatment of one personality 
create a false impression, let it be added that Richard II and Edward IV 
are treated with sufficient justice, and Suffolk for once is dealt with fairly. 
Richard III escapes with a somewhat colourless portrait, perhaps because 
the conclusion of the volume seems to have suffered most from compression; 
probably the author, if space had permitted, would have dealt more fully 
with such questions as the murder of the princes ; one can hardly justify 
the bald statement that Richard was 4 known ’ to have murdered his 
nephews; many believed it at the time, most believe it now; but the 
truth was not, and probably never will be, known. 
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The volume ends with useful maps and genealogical tables and a copious 
list of authorities. The form of the last is of course determined by the 
plan of the history of which this is only one volume. But the value of this 
form of bibliography seems open to question; to the student it will be 
bewildering, and to the scholar it is superfluous ; a critical, if less complete, 
account of authorities would have been more serviceable. Whilst on the 
question of authorities we cannot forbear from congratulating Mr. Vickers 
on having been the first modern historian to make full use of the undeser¬ 
vedly neglected English Chronicle or Brut. 

C. L. Kingsford. 

The Chronicle of Lanercost , 1272-1346. Translated by Sir Herbert 

Maxwell, Bt. (Glasgow : MacLehose, 1913.) 

The Chronicle of Lanercost survives in a single manuscript (Cotton MS., 
Claudius D. vii) written in one hand of the second half of the fourteenth 
century. 1 It begins with the early history of Britain and is brought 
down to the year 1346. It has never been printed as a whole, but the 
portion for 1201-1346 was edited by the late Father Joseph Stevenson 
for the Maitland and Bannatyne Clubs. Sir Herbert Maxwell, whose 
translation of the Scalackronica has assisted in popularizing the original 
sources for Border history, has now published a translation of the later 
part of the Lanercost Chronicle, commencing with the year 1272. His 
translation is well executed ; the verses with which the chronicle is inter¬ 
spersed are vigorously and ingeniously rendered; and the work is pub¬ 
lished in the fine style which we have learned to expect from Messrs. 
MacLehose, and is illustrated with good collotype views of some of the 
northern monasteries. 

The authorship and composition of the chronicle have never been 
satisfactorily settled, and discussion of them is rendered more difficult by 
the fact that the earlier part remains unpublished and that both Stevenson 
and Sir Herbert Maxwell have selected arbitrary points for the commence¬ 
ment of their respective publications. Its ascription to Lanercost is the 
work of a former owner, presumably Savile or Cotton, and was generally 
accepted until Stevenson, in the preface to his edition, plausibly argued 
that the chronicle originated in a house of Franciscan friars, probably 
that of Carlisle. The theory of the Lanercost authorship has again been 
revived by the Rev. James Wilson in an elaborate preface to this transla¬ 
tion. Stevenson was led to select the date 1201 as the point at which to 
commence his edition by his belief that the earlier portion of the chronicle 
was a mere transcript of Roger of Hoveden, but Mr. Wilson here shows that 
the later chronicler worked over Hoveden’s text, adding, omitting, and 
compressing (the additions principally relating to the affairs of Carlisle). 
By a careful collation of the text Mr. Wilson even succeeds in proving 
that the manuscript used for the compilation is the Carlisle codex now 
in the Bodleian Library, MS. Laud. Misc. 582. 2 When Hoveden failed 

1 Mr. Wilson in his preface to this translation (p. x) says * apparently of the 
fourteenth or early fifteenth century \ 

1 See pp. xiii-xvii. 
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orinL Fr>m the rhiht of the thirteenth canry the chronicle Wo m en 
a more ii#ieper#ife^t authority, bat the original miter inter*oven into 
the Listorr of the first hsif of the century k by bo m« inconsiderable. 
These msernia possess a Terr mdnid^ul character. They ajne primarily 
cooceraed. as Stevenson p-.-hted oat. with the fortunes of the Mendirutf 
order?. They relate largely to the affaire of the three northern dioceses, 
and more particularly that of Canide. They contain much information 
derived from a Scottish source which Stevenson thought to be the 
Franciscan Loose at Haddington* To this we may add the partiality 
to tales of moral education, differing in no way from the cnrmpia which 
were so pop da r with the Friars Minor. There is besides a strong current 
of autobiography pervading this portion erf the narrative, and to these 
qualities the Chronicle of Lanercost owes its special charm and its claim 
to translation. Many instances of the stress laid by the writer upon the 
history of the Minorites have been adduced by Stevenson, 4 but it is evident 
even to a cursory reader, and it is not necessary here to do more than note 
the anecdotes which the writer appears to have derived from the Grey 
Friars of Oxford- 5 


Mr. Wilson, on the other hand, points out that the references to 
Augustinian houses, and particularly to Lanercost, are numerous, that 
prominence is given to the history of the lords of Gilsland who were patrons 
of Lanercost, and that at least one passage—an account of an ecclesiastical 
taxation in 1280—cannot have been written by a friar. While accepting 
his conclusions, it seems impossible to deny Stevenson’s main thesis, 
and it may be asked whether the two writers meet on the same ground 
or whether they are not in fact dealing with two distinct strata in the work. 
Although Mr. Wilson demonstrates that ‘ in various passages contem¬ 
porary allusions are made at long-distant periods quite incompatible 
with a single authorship after the close of the work it is doubtful if he has 
laid sufficient stress upon the composite character of the chronicle. The 
essential fact is, in our opinion, that the autobiographical passages which 
require an early date for some portions of the chronicle are just the 
passages which indicate Minorite authorship, and that the markedly 
individual style which characterizes them is not apparent in the later 
part of the chronicle ; in fact, it ceases with the year 1297. Not only do 
references to the mendicant orders cease, but the casual anecdote, intro¬ 
duced to enliven the chronicle and to convey moral instruction unawares, 
ceases also. And this accords with the facts known of the life of the 
narrator. References by him to current events between 1270 and 1297 
of which he was an eyewitness are numerous. In the former year he tells 
us that he officiated at the burial of Nicholas de Moffet, bishop-elect of 
Glasgow, and the use of the first person seems to indicate that he remem 
bered the great famine of 1257.® We may, then, so far accept Stevenson’s 
hypothesis as to suppose that the main element in the chronicle for the 
second half of the thirteenth century is a narrative written by a Grey 


# Bannatyne Club edition, p. xL 4 Ibid. pp. iv-v. 4 See pp. 44, 64, 74, 221. 
4 Bannatyne Club edition, p. 65. 
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Friar. That hypothesis is not invalidated by Mr. Wilson’s argument that 
‘ if the authorship is exclusively the work of the Minorites, its localization, 
on the face of the evidence, must be transferred from Carlisle to Berwick \ 
The writer was an itinerant preacher, and under the year 1293 he makes 
allusion to a prodigy seen by him when travelling with his scrip. 

This conclusion, however, is by no means inconsistent with the supposi¬ 
tion that the chronicle in its final form, as brought down to the year 1346, 
is the work of a canon of Lanercost, who incorporated with the chronicle 
off his house the vivid history of a nameless Grey Friar. We have seen 
that he copied verbatim from Hoveden and from the Annals of Melrose 
the earlier portion of his work, and the Minorite narrative was similarly 
interwoven with a sparser monastic chronicle for the second half of the 
thirteenth century. The compilation was clumsily done. Again and again 
the same event is twice recorded, usually under different years. Mr. 
Wilson’s explanation of this system of double entry is a charitable one, 
but does not seem to be quite borne out by facts. ‘ An entry ’, he writes, 
‘ was made from perhaps imperfect knowledge, either from a written source 
or oral intelligence ; later details arrived or a fuller account was found, 
and a more extended record of the incident was afterwards made 
without expunging the previous entry ’ (p. xvii). From 1297 the 
chronicle is mainly, if not entirely, the product of Lanercost canons, 
and, although it is not easy to say how far back the Lanercost 
annals may be carried into the thirteenth century, it is clear that, after 
abstracting the Minorite narrative, a residuum remains which may be 
ascribed to the Augustinian monastery. It follows that more than one 
canon of Lanercost took part in noting down contemporary historical 
events, and it is equally probable that it was at Lanercost that the chronicle 
received its final form. One Lanercost writer is in fact cited by name. 
The pithy and satirical verses introduced* into the chronicle at various 
years between 1280 and 1305 are given as the composition of Brother 
Henry de Burgo, who, as Mr. Wilson has pointed out (p. xxvii), occurs 
in 1300 as a canon of Lanercost, of which house he was made prior in 1310, 
and whose death is recorded in the chronicle in 1315. 

H. H. E. Craster. 


The Oak Book of Southampton . Transcribed and edited, with translation, 
introduction, notes, &c., by P. Studer. 3 vols. (Southampton : 
Cox & Sharland, 1910-11.) 

Under the energetic direction of Professor Hearnshaw the Southampton 
Record Society has become a model for similar local societies. Not least 
among the services which it has rendered to students of town growth 
is the publication of its oldest and most precious municipal record, one of 
the very few early borough custumaries that have survived, the so-called 
Oak Book, formerly known as the Paxbread, which the editor explains 
as meaning ‘ Easter Tablet ’. Most of the documents included in this 
volume were entered in the fourteenth century, the most important of 
them, the ordinances of the merchant gild, at the very beginning of the 
century. Civic records written in Anglo-Norman, as these mostly are, 
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have suffered terribly from the ignorance of local editors, so that the 
Southampton society were singularly fortunate in obtaining an editor, ' 
then professor of French and German at the Hartley University College, 1 
whose expert knowledge of old French is evident on every page of his 
text and translation, as well as in the glossary and the short treatise on 
the phonology and inflexional system of the Anglo-Norman French 
written at Southampton, which form the third volume of this edition. 
Mr. Studer does not profess to be an historian, but he has gone to good 
authorities, and tittle fault can be found with his historical introductions 
and notes. An historical expert would not have described John before 
he was king as 4 earl of Moreton ’, and he would probably have noted the 
error of the manuscript in transcribing the Christian name of the bishop 
of Chichester who was chancellor in 1237 as Roger instead of Ralph, 
but these are not matters of great importance. 

The gild ordinances which form chapter iv of the Oak Book are of 
course well known, and have already been printed twice in the original 
French, by Sir Edward Smirke in the Archaeological Joumal (1859) and by 
the late Dr. Gross in the appendix to his Gild Merchant . A comparisoo 
of Gross’s text with that of Mr. Studer, who had the advantage 
in leisure and knowledge of the language, justifies in general the con¬ 
fidence which is placed in the American scholar’s work. He is corrected 
in a number of small points, and was guilty of two short omissions which 
are obvious to the reader, but his only serious error was in reading 4 prison ’ 
for 4 pilori ’ in one passage, a mistake which he shares with Speed, curiously 
enough, for Speed’s History of Southampton was then still in manuscript, 
nor is there any evidence that Gross consulted it. It is instructive to find 
that his method of collating Smirke’s text with the original often led him 
to overlook slight peculiarities in spelling which Smirke failed to see or 
ignored. In ordinance 6, in a phrase which all previous transcribers had 
read 4 issi que il ne sache quaunt la [Gilde] devera ’, Mr. Studer reads 
4 bevera ’ instead of 4 devera ’, translating 4 so that he knows not when the 
[guild] shall drink [i.e. meet]’. This is defended by reference to the well- 
known expression 4 to drink the Gild Merchant ’, but no instance is quoted 
of the intransitive use of the verb in this sense. The editor is much 
puzzled over 4 seil de Araunk ’ in ordinance 20, but may not Gross be right 
in translating it 4 herring salt ’ ? 

In addition to a more minutely correct text of the gild ordinances, 
these volumes contain much material valuable to the municipal historian 
which is now printed for the first time: an early list of towns exempt 
from tolls throughout the kingdom, tables of customs, records of disputes 
between Southampton and neighbouring towns, and other matter. But 
greater interest attaches to a copy of the rolls or sea-laws of Oleron, 
which Mr. Studer, after carefully comparing it with other manuscripts, 
declares to be among the earliest and best, and important for the recon¬ 
struction of the lost original. It is impossible, or at least very difficult, 
without personal examination of the many manuscripts, to criticize fruit¬ 
fully the elaborate affiliation which the editor has drawn out. It is, however, 
abundantly clear that he has formed his conclusions after a very careful 
sifting of the evidence available. He is disposed to accept the tradition, 
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which has been doubted, that Richard I issued a recension of the laws of 
Oleron, because he finds in all the oldest manuscripts still extant indica¬ 
tions pointing to one common Anglo-Norman original.* At the same time 
traces of an ultimate southern French origin can, in his opinion, be detected 
in the language of the rolls. His long introduction to them is an extremely 
interesting piece of manuscript work, and deserves the attention of those 
who have studied this code of maritime law. James Tait. 

Calendar of Inquisitions. Vol. viii. (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 
1913.) 

In spite of the large size of this volume, it only carries on the calendar 
from 1336 to the beginning of 1347, so that three more volumes at least 
will be needed to complete the inquisitions for the reign of Edward III. 
A careful examination of its pages proves that the work is admirably done, 
and attention may be specially drawn to the valuable ‘ Index of Subjects ’. 
To the historian of to-day there is a singular interest in the searches that 
were ordered to be made, nearly six centuries ago, in those great exchequer 
books and records which are still familiar to ourselves. A dispute, for 
instance, as to the tenure of Boxworth (Cambridgeshire) led to the 
exchequer officers being ordered to examine 1 the books of Domesday 
and of fees and other memoranda ’, and to their certificate, which gave 
extracts from Domesday and from ‘ the book of fees \ This latter is 
here duly identified as the ‘ Testa de Nevill ’. In the course of another 
long dispute (pp. 436-7) the Red Book of the Exchequer is cited as ‘ the 
red book of fees \ But though the index of subjects duly notes the ‘ Testa 
de Nevill ’ as cited in the former instance (p. 77), it omits the very interesting 
references to that volume on pp. 436, 446, 447, in each of which it is styled 
‘ a certain book of fees extracted from inquisitions taken ex officio to 
which is added in the third passage, ‘ which book is had for evidence and 
not for record \ The passages cited can be duly identified on pp. 248 b, 
242 b, of the printed volume. One is also reminded of earlier times by the 
inquisition on Thomas de Lovayne (no. 585). The editor has a doubt 
about the tenure, and has left blank the amount of castle-ward due to 
Windsor. It was £10, as is proved by the inquisition on Mathew de 
Lovayn 1 and by the Red Book (p. 716), where the marginal heading would 
not lead one to expect that this interesting barony lay in Essex, Suffolk, 
and Dorset and had only a genealogical and remote connexion with 
Windsor. The return of its fees (as ‘ the barony of Robert de Hastings ’) 
in Red Book , pp. 358-9, should be compared with these later inquisitions, 
but it is there wrongly assigned to 1166, the return being of later date. 
Another interesting entry of castle-ward is that in no. 317, where the 
Buckinghamshire barony of Wolverton (of fifteen fees) is entered as 
paying annually £7 10$. Od. ‘ for the ward of the castle of Northampton 

Among the very few points that one may venture to criticize is the grouping 

* By a curious slip Mr. Studer treats the corruption of the name of the 
Isle de Baiz en Leon aa evidenoe that the Anglo-Norman scribes did not understand 
the geography of their southern original (it. lxiv), although his note on the text shows 
that he is well aware that the island in question is off the eoast of Brittany. 

1 Calendar of Inquisitions, iv, no. 97. 
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in the index of a number of entries under the ‘Honour of Peverel’. 
The great Honours of Peverel of Nottingham and Peverel of London 
(alias of Hatfield Peverel) had, of course, nothing to do with one another, 
nor were they the only ones ; moreover, one entry is indexed separately 
as the ‘ Honour of Hatfield Peverel \ The error, however, is not uncom¬ 
mon, nor is a somewhat imperfect knowledge of that difficult family 
which is known for convenience as ‘Fitz Herbert*. We have here, for 
instance, Mathew Fitz Herbert indexed in one place under ‘ Fitz Herbert’, 
in another under ‘Herbert’, John Fitz Reginald under ‘Fitz Reynald’ 
and under ‘ Reginald ’, and so on. To the early evidence on the serjeanty 
of king’s champion* we can add from this volume two more Freville 
inquisitions. The first (no. 210), on Joan, widow of Alexander de Freville, 
recites, as did that on himself in 1328,* that Tamworth Castle was held by 
the serjeanty of performing the championship service at coronations, hut 
that of 1343 on their son Baldwin (no. 445) records the tenure as ‘ homage 
and service of a knight’s fee’. This illustrates anew the varying and 
untrustworthy character of such evidence. Two interesting names are 
supplied by the inquisitions on Walter ‘ le Wolfhunte ’, who held land in 
Mansfield Woodhouse ‘ by service of chasing wolves outside the king’s 
forest of Shirewod, if any one should find them ’ (no. 217), and on Roger 
‘ le Mareschal ’—whose name must here mean farrier—who held' ‘ a 
messuage in the parish of St. Clement Danes without the bar of the New 
Temple ... in chief by service of six horseshoes with the nails pertaining 
to the same and 4 d. yearly at the king’s exchequer ’ (no. 419). This service 
still survives, as newspaper readers will remember. J. H. Round. 


Chronica Iohannis de Reading et Anonymi Cantuariensis , 1346-67 . Edited 

by James Tait, M.A. (Manchester : University Press, 1914.) 

This volume, prepared with all the scholarship and scrupulous care which 
we are accustomed to associate with the historical series of the publica¬ 
tions of the university of Manchester, contains the text of two Latin 
chronicles of English history, the value of which lies in their connexion 
with other chronicles of the period rather than in their own merit, although 
they are not devoid of many points of interest. Professor Tait has also 
furnished us with an excellent introduction, a summary of each chronicle, 
an ample supply of notes occupying more than a third part of the volume, 
and a full index—a wealth of material rendering the path of the student 
an easy one, though sometimes intricate. 

The first and more important chronicle emanates from Westminster, 
the second from Canterbury; and each covers the middle period of the 
reign of Edward III, from 1346 to 1367. We shall understand the story of 
the compilation of the Westminster Chronicle more readily if we first 
trace its descent from a more remote ancestor, and for this purpose we 
will quote a passage from Mr. Tait’s introduction : 

In the Chetham Library, Manchester, is still preserved the original manuscript 
Chronicle from the creation of the world, known as the Flores Historianun, which w»s 
removed from St. Albans to Westminster in 1265, and continued from that year by 

* See The King's Serjeants, pp. 383-o. * Calendar of Inquisitions, vii, no. 134* 
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various monks of its new home. Down to 1254 the chronicle is little more than an 
abridgement of the great work of Matthew Paris.... The name of the compiler, who 
may be pretty confidently identified with the monk who brought the narrative up to 
date before it left St. Albans, is unfortunately not recorded; for the Matthew of 
Westminster to whom the Flores was long attributed never had any existence. 
Matthew Paris, on whose work its earlier portion was founded, became 4 Matthew 
monk of Westminster * when the St. Albans origin of the well-known Westminster 
chronicle was forgotten. At Westminster the St. Albans manuscript was continued 
anonymously, by various hands as it seems, from 1265 to 1307.... Some time elapsed 
before the narrative was resumed by [a Westminster monk] Robert of Reading, who 
took it down to a short time before his death in 1325. 


The Chetham MS. is rounded off with a brief account of events down to 
the accession of Edward III. 

We now take up the manuscript in which is found the only extant 
copy of the first chronicle printed by Mr. Tait. This manuscript, now 
numbered Cleopatra A. xvi in the Cottonian collection in the British 
Museum, contains a copy, written in the middle of the fifteenth century, of 
the Flores, not, however, from the beginning, but from the year 1299 
to 1307, followed by three continuations compiled at Westminster, viz. 
(1) that by Robert of Reading, which we have already seen in the Chetham 
MS.; (2) an anonymous continuation carried on to 1345, based mainly upon 
the chronicles of Murimuth and Avesbury, the commencement of which, 
to 1327, is also in the Chetham MS.; and (3) the chronicle of the monk 
John of Reading, 1346-67, which is edited in this present volume. Thus we 
have two of the continuators bearing the name of Reading. Whether they 
were related is not known; but, if the crime of bad writing is congenital, 
they may have been akin. For 4 Robert of Reading’s turgid and pretentious 
periods marked a lamentable declension from the early and unaffected 
Latin styles of his predecessors ’; and John’s composition, as we shall 
see, left much to be desired. 

John of Reading was a man of some importance in his house. His 
name is first found in 1339/40. In 1349 he was 4 custos ordinis ’ ; in 
1350-3, infirmarer ; he appears on the rolls till 1364/5 ; and he died, it is 
thought, in 1368/9. He seems to have begun writing his chronicle, as we 
now have it, not more than three years before his death. He was modest. 
In his preface he is ‘ monachus nomine tantum, non con versa tione per¬ 
fects, litera vacuus et ingenio ’, composing his work with weary labour 
and in rude form, relying more on common talk than on his own study 
or the letters of great men (as did Murimuth and Avesbury), nowhere 
citing ancient writings because of the prolixity of current events, 
4 Reading’s humble estimate of his powers as an historian ’, writes 
Mr. Tait, 4 was not a mere affectation.’ His want of skill and taste 
remains indisputable ; his long and involved sentences are often hard to 
construe. Add to all this a fondness for long words and for alliteration; 
a confused and inaccurate style; lack of power to discriminate between 
the important and unimportant; incapacity to appreciate the real 
connexion of events; and unlimited credulity. 4 In short, it would be 
absurd to claim for Reading a high place among historians, even in an age 
which saw a rapid decline in the quality of historical writing.’ Reading’s 
text is tiresome enough, and we do not quarrel with these hard terms; 
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but let us put in a good word for medieval credulity. What a number of 
good things we should have missed if the chroniclers had not recorded the 
current wonders! What if Reading’s pages were 4 besprinkled with 
marvels and portents, eclipses and northern lights, blood-coloured crosses 
in the sky, airy visions of phantom armies locked in combat, second crops 
of roses, duels of eagles, and battles of sparrows! ’ We are really glad 
to read of the appearance of the Devil at Reading in 1365, although only 
4 in specie deformi \ Nor would we willingly have lost the true story of 
the untimely end of the London carpenter who had sold himself to the 
Evil One in order to be able to turn out better work than his master. 
May history never be without the charms of imagination! And as to 
alliteration, we do not object to its reasonable indulgence. Perhaps 
Reading goes a little too far. He tells us of the attendance of Scottish 
envoys at Westminster in 1367, when the king burst out at them in an 
extraordinary speech, accusing them of breach of faith, of meditating an 
attack upon England while her best troops were in Spain and her king 
was too old to take the field. But he is still capable, though he would 
not deign to meet such robbers in person, and charges his son Edmund with 
the task. The speech ends thus : 

Propterea praevei propriis properate popularibus, propugnacula pugnatum prosper* 
praeparare. Pudet propriam personam praedonibus patriis proeliatum propinquare ; 
partes proditorias praedis potenter privabit paberoulos praesens, penultima proles 
progeniei meae. 

No wonder that the Scots hastily withdrew 4 velut a facie furoris Dei 
It is difficult to guess the origin of such a story and its wonderful torrent 
of p’s, and to imagine that Reading wrote them down in all seriousness. 
We are tempted to suggest that some such encounter may actually have 
occurred between the king and the envoys ; that it was matter for gossip 
among the Westminster monks that there had been a 4 row ’; and that 
Reading with mild but ponderous humour tried to convey graphically, 
by means of his alliteration, an idea of the sputtering of an old man 
in a frenzy of impotent passion. We call to mind another medieval 
instance of alliterative grouping of words commencing with p in the 
inscription on the lid of a stone coffin which held the body of a monk 
who bore the well-known name of Peter Piper. But it is more grateful 
to take account of John of Reading’s merits than of his shortcomings. 
First and foremost, as Mr. Tait observes, he is a fully contemporary 
authority whose chronicle, had it been published at first hand instead of 
being ransacked and transmitted piecemeal by later compilers, would have 
ranked as a work of some considerable value for the history of the period. 
At any rate, its publication was desirable. Something still remained that 
had been overlooked by its exploiters, as may be seen set forth in detail 
in Mr. Tait’s introduction (pp. 37 seqq.). But still, if Reading was 
pillaged, he only suffered what he had inflicted, and he pursued the usual 
methods of chroniclers when for the first decade of his period he drew 
largely upon earlier compilations, in particular the Mirabilia Gesta 
Edwardi III of Avesbury and the addition to the Polychronicon of 
Ranulph Higden which ends in 1348. When we come nearer to the time 
when he was actually writing his chronicle (between 1366 and 1369), 
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internal evidence seems to show that he relied on material of a more original 
and independent character. After 1359 he becomes more accurate in his 
chronology, and glaring anachronisms disappear. 

The very considerable number of exact dates, the careful and generally accurate 
notes of the duration of parliaments, and the precision often shown in the relation of 
comparatively obscure matters, all make it impossible to believe that Reading had not 
some pretty full record of these years before him when he began to write his chronicle 
in the late sixties. 

Passing to the section in which Reading’s chronicle is examined as 
a source of later compilations, it is here that the full value of Mr. 
Tait’s notes, on which the most scrupulous care has been lavished, will 
be appreciated. Four works are brought under review as recipients of 
material from our chronicler: (1) The ordinary Continuation of the 
Polychronicon; (2) the Brut Chronicle; (3) the Continuation of Murimuth; 
(4) the St. Albans Chronicle. 

The story of the continuations of the Polychronicon is somewhat 
complicated. One of the most popular chronicles of the middle ages, 
Higden’s compilation which closes not later than the year 1348, was 
naturally found a convenient stem on which the compiler of later history 
might graft his own work. Hence, in course of time, it came to be furnished 
with at least three continuations, bringing down the narrative to the end 
of Edward Ill’s reign or the early years of Itichard II. It is the compila¬ 
tion which has been classed as the B. Continuation, and which Mr. 
Tait calls the earliest and ordinary continuation, that is found to be 
indebted to the Reading Chronicle for a good deal of its matter. A still 
more popular chronicle was the Brut, a chronicle of English history 
traced down from the arrival in England of the mythical Brut, or Brutus, 
of Troy. Originally a compilation in Norman-French from Wace and 
Gaimar ending in 1066, it was supplemented by successive continuations 
in French down to the year 1333. In the second half of the fourteenth 
century it was translated into English ; and to this English version was 
added, after an interval, a further continuation bringing down the history 
to the end of Edward Ill’s reign. The compiler of this later continuation 
made considerable use of Reading’s chronicle, not only directly, but also 
at second hand through the Polychronicon. Of less importance is the 
continuation of Murimuth, a chronicle from 1337 to 1381, the original of 
which is in a manuscript at Queen’s College, Oxford. It was edited in 1846 
for the English Historical Society. For the reign of Edward III the 
compiler drew chiefly upon the Polychronicon and its continuations, and 
also made use of Avesbury and Reading. But more close is the connexion 
of the St. Albans Chronicle, which uses John of Reading’s work; and 
the extent to which St. Albans now turned to Westminster for historical 
material may be counted as a partial—but very partial—discharge of 
the debt which the latter owed to the former for the gift of the manuscript 
of the Flores Historiarum in 1265. The St. Albans Chronicle is the compila¬ 
tion of the chronicler who put together the history of Edward Ill’s reign 
which is incorporated in the Historia Anglicana of Thomas Walsingham ; 
and the earliest extant form of it is in the chronicle which is published 
in the Rolls Series as the Chronican Angliae , 1328-88 . How greatly the 
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compiler is indebted to Reading may be seen by following Mr. Tait’s 
close analysis. The chronicle of John of Reading may be pronounced 
to be a work of some historical importance on account of the material it 
affords, but of little merit as a literary production, which will enjoy a 
rather factitious reputation as the original authority for details which 
have found their way into the common stock of English history through 
the later compilers who borrowed from it. 

The Anonymous Canterbury Chronicle which accompanies John of 
Reading’s compilation in this volume calls for only a brief notice. It 
is a short chronicle for the years 1346-67, which is appended to a Latin 
version of the Brut Chronicle with continuations ending in 1346, now 
the Lambeth MS. 99, written in a hand of the last quarter of the four¬ 
teenth century. The chronicle has been erroneously ascribed to Stephen 
Birchington, who became a monk of Christ Church, Canterbury, in 1382 
and died in 1407. For the first half of his work the compiler made use of 
Avesbury and Higden ; in the latter part he becomes more independent 
and interesting, noticing the movements of the great personages who passed 
through Canterbury at that time. Among these the event which will 
attract most attention is the visit of King John of France to England 
in 1364, with the account of his passage through Canterbury on his wav 
to London, his illness and death at the Savoy, and the funeral services in 
St. Paul’s and at Canterbury at the time of the transport of the body to 
Dover. E. Maunde Thompson. 

De Nederlandsche Hanzesteden tot het laatste Kwartaal der XIV e Eeuw. 

Door Dr. P. A. Meilink. (*s Gravenhage : Nijhoff, 1912.) 

Setting out from a study of medieval Kampen, Dr. Meilink has been led 
to enlarge the scope of his work so as to include not only the other ports 
of Overijssel but all those towns of the eastern Netherlands which came to 
be associated with the Hanseatic League. This geographical extension 
of the subject has necessitated a time limit, and as the date chosen—1376— 
is that of the formal establishment of the League, this book is in effect 
a history of the pre-existence of the Hanse towns of the Netherlands. 
But the various privileges of the separate German settlements and the legal 
usages recognized in them constituted an important Hanseatic connexion for 
at least a century before this was embodied in a political form. To the 
careful study of this earlier period much excellent scholarship has recently 
been devoted, the general results of which are indicated in Dr. Meilink’s 
introduction, where he sketches the development of what became Hanseatic 
usage in connexion with the fellowship of German merchants in Gothland 
and the rise of Liibeck as the head of the Wendish group of ports to 
the informal leadership of the still inchoate and fluctuating Hanseatic 
interest. 

His own contribution falls under four heads. In the first place he has 
to determine which towns of the Netherlands were Hanse towns. Accord¬ 
ing to the available evidence, which is only approximately conclusive, as 
it is drawn from the later records of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
the Hanseatic connexion included the leading towns of Friesland and 
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Groningen, Overijssel, and Gelderland, all the chief Netherlands ports to 
the east and south-east of the Zuyder Zee ; the border line being marked 
by Utrecht, which is itself a doubtful case. In the remaining sections of his 
work Dr. Mailink deals with the rise and development of trade in this region 
down to ▲. d. 1300, with the relations of the towns to Hanseatic organization 
and policy, and finally he furnishes a detailed account, which constitutes half 
the book, of the trade of thebe towns with the countries of northern Europe. 

Of special interest is the attempt made in section ii to distinguish 
between and account for the successive phases in the development of the 
foreign trade of the Netherlands. The earliest phase in which the merchants 
of Dorestad on the Rhine traded with the north through the Kromme Rijn, 
the Vecht, and the Zuyder Zee closed with the Viking incursions, although 
the later importance of Utrecht as a market represents a survival of it 
when Scandinavian trade had become dominant in the North Sea. In 
this second period—the eleventh and twelfth centuries—Tiei on the Waal 
took the lead in the active trade of the Netherlands, which now sought 
to connect Westphalia and the upper Rhine with the coast provinces 
and England. At the same time the traders of West Friesland and 
Groningen began also to establish connexion with Norfolk and Lincoln¬ 
shire on the one side and with Schleswig and Holstein on the other, 
and finally in the thirteenth century had come to trade regularly with the 
Baltic through the Sound. But it was the ports of Overijssel and of Gelder- 
land with Kampen at their head that fully developed this Ommdandvaart 
and in the fourteenth century played a part in the Baltic trade 
centred at Schonen only second to that of Liibeck and Stralsund. In the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the leadership of Dutch trade and naviga¬ 
tion passed to the non-Hanseatic ports of Holland and Zealand—the 
pioneers in a world-commerce. This development was based on a con¬ 
tinual self-adaptation of the Netherlander as intermediaries in an ever- 
widening environment by improvements in the art of navigation, for 
graduation in which the Dutch waterways afforded an incomparable school. 
The earlier phases of trade above referred to were based mainly on the 
use of inland waterways; the prosperity of the Overijssel ports, like that 
of the contemporary Wendish cities, was due to the differentiation of sea 
from inland navigation by ports at the mouths of rivers uniting both 
(e. g. Kampen, Hamburg, Danzig); whilst the displacement of the Hanseatic 
ports by those of Holland and Zealand was achieved by a quicker response 
to the demands of ocean navigation. For the English student Dr. Meilink’s 
book has two points of special interest. The first of these lies naturally 
in the very careful account given of the intercourse at different periods 
down to 1375 of Netherland Hanse ports with England, and the second, 
which is of no less importance, is the detailed study of the navigation 
of the Sound and the trade of Schonen during the third quarter of the 
fourteenth century. English interests were closely involved in the situa¬ 
tion which gave rise to the Hanseatic League, and the part played by 
this factor in the politics and legislation of the reign of Richard II has been 
very little appreciated. Dr. Meilink’s book is an admirable contribution 
to an important subject. An index of place-names and a map would 
have added greatly to its usefulness. George Unwin. 
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Pius II (Aeneas Silvius Piecolomini), the Humanist Pope. By Cecilia 

M. Ady. (London : Methuen, 1913.) 

The exterior of this volume makes no pretence that its contents are any 
more than the lighter side of history, and Miss Ady is content to draw 
a picture of Pius II * based upon a study of the hero’s own writings \ In 
this modest task she has admirably succeeded: the portrait which she 
presents is credible in itself, and the several traits are warranted by careful 
references to the original authorities, most of which are inaccessible to 
the general reader. She has the advantage of being able to supplement 
Voigt’s famous monograph by the large collection of hitherto unpublished 
letters now being edited by Wolkan. It is unfortunate, however, that she 
has omitted to consult the Acta Inedita (noticed in this Review, xx. 784) 
which Pastor was compelled, for want of space, to omit from the appendix 
to his history. The actual words of the documents would have provided 
her with more of the vivid detail which is so great a merit in her book. She 
could hardly have failed to profit by the somewhat macaronic dispatches 
in which Otto di Carretto relates the vacillation of Pius II between France 
and Aragon after the withdrawal of the Pragmatic Sanction (pp. 188-9), 
or the letter in which Barbara of Brandenburg, marchioness of Mantua, 
describes the junketings which diversified the famous congress. Mr. 
Hinds’s Calendar of Documents at Milan (noticed by Miss Ady herself in 
this Review, xxix. 157) would also have assisted her had it appeared in 
time for her to read it, but this second misfortune was inevitable. 

The portrait here presented is made effective by a certain voluntary 
suppression of the background. Thus little is said of the minor incidents 
in the diplomatic career of Aeneas as secretary of Frederick III, and the 
foreign policy of Pius II is treated briefly under separate heads, strictly 
subordinate to the main subject, the struggle with the Turk. But pic¬ 
turesque detail, like that of the journeys to England and Scotland, is made 
the most of. In some cases this suppression is carried a little too far. 
It would have been pleasant, in a book written for English readers, to have 
had half a page devoted te Adam Moleyns, keeper of the privy seal and 
bishop of Chichester, a friend and brother secretary of Aeneas, who mentions 
his murder in the Europa ; and in the same way a few lines might have 
been spared for the mission of Coppino, which the author would probably 
not omit altogether in a second edition. But on the whole she is to be 
congratulated on the execution of her plan almost as much as upon 
her choice of a subject. There are few more attractive characters 
than the reformed scapegrace, especially when his end verges on 
tragedy. In her own estimate of the character she reflects, though 
with fuller knowledge, that of Creighton, her obligations to whom she 
frankly acknowledges. It could be wished that his brilliant chapters 
had not been allowed to lend so much of their colour to a work which rests 
on independent study and is not really derivative. 

The description of Pienza and of the architectural and literary per¬ 
formance of Pius II add to the value of this book, which is provided with 
a good bibliography and an adequate, though not complete, index. The 
charming little piece of the Vatican built by Pius II, and illustrated in 
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Steinmann’s Rom in der Renaissance, should not have been forgotten, 
and there are a few defects in the proof-reading, e.g. Anghang (p. 73), 
Holkam (p. 345), appetis (p. 79), ulta (p. 210). Furthermore, it seems 
improbable that Pius II quoted the cry of the crusaders as ‘ Deus lo vult % 
though Creighton gives the same wording: the Basle edition of the 
Opera gives the Latin form, 4 Deus vult \ Again, does a Pope 4 quarter ’ 
his coat of arms ‘ with the crossed keys of the Papacy ’ (p. 102) ? It 
would have been a kindness to inform the unlearned reader that the 
4 village in which report has it that men are born with tails * is Strood, 
near Rochester. The illustrations of the volume from Pinturicchio’s 
frescos at Siena deserve a word of praise. C. Johnson. 

The Reign of Henry Vll from Contemporary Sources. Selected and arranged 

by A. F. Pollard, M.A., Hon. Litt.D. 3 vols. (London: Longmans, 
1913-14.) 

This is very much more than an ordinary * source-book 9 made up by the 
selection of a number of illustrative extracts from contemporary authori¬ 
ties, no doubt well adapted for giving the student a useful companion to 
modem text-books, but only in a very limited degree introducing him to 
the real study of history based on the use of original materials. It is not 
merely that the scale is more ambitious, nearly 1,000 pages being devoted 
to a period of barely four-and-twenty years. The selection, even though, 
as Professor Pollard modestly explains, it has not been possible to provide 
a comprehensive basis of evidence for the history of the reign, gives a very 
full view of the main course of events, and furnishes a varied insight into 
almost every aspect of the life of the time. The study of the documents 
here presented will afford the class of students for whom it is primarily 
intended an invaluable training. The three volumes will, however, serve 
much more than this educational purpose. The mere bringing together in 
so handy a form of much material, which could otherwise be extracted 
from out-of-the-way sources only by long labour, will be serviceable both 
to scholars and to teachers. The classification of material has, moreover, 
a value of its own; for instance, the collection in volume iii (pp. 234-45) 
of material relating to heresy illustrates forcibly the remarkable persis¬ 
tence of Lollard opinion. 

Of the three volumes the first is devoted to extracts relating to general 
political history, the second deals with constitutional history and social 
and economic history, whilst the third is devoted to foreign affairs, eccle¬ 
siastical history, and Ireland. The first volume contains a general introduc-* 
tion, in which Mr. Pollard makes no attempt even to sketch the history 
of the reign, but deals in an illuminating manner with the informa¬ 
tion which the documents themselves afford for the varied aspects of 
political affairs, constitutional history, and foreign and ecclesiastical 
policy. This introduction is a masterly and suggestive piece of work, 
which does much to elucidate the problems of an important reign of which 
we still know too little. The editor has wisely been sparing in comments 
or foot-notes on his texts; the prefatory remarks prefixed to the 
extracts will give the reader enough guidance without relieving him of the 
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necessity of careful study on his own part. The choice of extracts krai 
little to be desired, though it is unfortunate that the narrative of The Greet 
Chronicle of London for the last eight years is not yet available. Mr. PoQud 
has deliberately excluded extracts from histories such as those of 
Polydore Vergil and Bernard Andre. This he defends on the ground that 
it is well for the student to differentiate between the food for thought and 
the finished product. It might be replied that it is not less important 
for the student to be trained to trace and eliminate the bias contained in 
the narrative of contemporary historians. However, that cannot well 
be done when the original is presented in extracts, and space would have 
prevented anything like full quotation. Whilst thus confining himself to 
documents, the editor gives the term a liberal interpretation and admits 
copious extracts from the London Chronicle, the Chronicle of Calaa, 
and contemporary ballads and poetry. The personal factor and its inevit¬ 
able element of falsification are here hardly less in evidence than in the 
works of the professed historian. Still, in these sources we no doubt get 
more closely in touch with genuine contemporary opinion, and the variety 
in point of view which is thus secured is valuable for illuminating the more 
precise statements of formal state papers or official reports and even of 
private letters. But it is from documents of these latter classes that the 
most important part of the collection is derived, and the extracts from the 
reports of the Spanish, Venetian, and Milanese ambassadors will make 
these volumes of service to others than those for whom they are primarily 
intended. 

Professor Pollard has deemed it necessary to take his texts as he found 
them. Any general re-editing would no doubt have been impracticable; 
but it is perhaps a pity that it was not possible to give all the private letters 
in their original spelling and form ; the variety here presented may prove 
rather puzzling to beginners. In one instance at least the following of 
ill-edited texts seems to have led to positive error; probably it was an 
ignorant modernization that made Margaret Beaufort date her letter of 
28 January 1501 (i. 220) ‘ at Calais town ’; this form does not look 
authentic ; a reference to the previous letter (where the original spelling 
is preserved) suggests that what she really wrote was ‘ at Coleweston \ 
In vol. ii, p. 331, the prefatory note to a passage from the London Chronicle 
on Cabot’s voyage states that ‘ the chronicler has placed this entry under 
“anno xiii ”, i.e. 22 August 1497—21 August 1498’; but Mr. Pollard 
has forgotten that the years in the London Chronicles are mayoral and not 
strictly regnal; ‘ anno xiii ’ means here 29 October 1497 to 28 October 
1498. I have no doubt the passage in question (as I indicated in a note 
on p. 328 of Chronicles of London) relates to the second voyage of 1498, 
and not, as Mr. Pollard suggests, to that of the previous year. By 
an oversight what is virtually the same passage is quoted again on p. 343 
from Hakluyt and there referred to 1498 ; the source both of the Vitellius 
Chronicle and of Hakluyt is The Great Chronicle of London , from which 
also comes the other passage given on p. 347 from Hakluyt: the error 
* fourteenth year ’ did not appear in the original text of the Divers Voyages 
and was introduced in the subsequent text of the PrincipaU Navigations* 

C. L. Kingsford. 
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Un Ami de Machiavel; Frangois Vettori , so vie et ses oeuvres. Par Louis 

Passy. 2 vol8. (Paris : Plon, 1914.) 

Fkancesco Vettoei was the friend of great men. He was bound by ties 
of closest intimacy to Niccolb Machiavelli and to Filippo Strozzi; he was, 
moreover, the loyal servant of the Medici, whose predominance in Florence 
was, in his eyes, the most effective guarantee for the prosperity of the city. 
Thus M. Passy can justly claim for his hero that his name is written on 
every page of Florentine history from the expulsion of Soderini to the 
advent of Cosimo, grand duke of Tuscany. Vettori and his brother Paolo 
played a prominent part in the revolution of 1512, working for the return 
of the Medici, and at the same time for the personal safety of their friend 
Soderini, with the result, says Francesco to Machiavelli, that they earned 
for themselves the ill-will of both parties in Florence. From December 
1512 to May 1515 Vettori acted as the representative of his republic at 
the papal court, and found his post a sinecure under the regime of a Medici 
pope, who strove to rule Florence from Rome and needed neither informa¬ 
tion nor advice in the conduct of Florentine affairs. As commissary of 
the Florentine forces in the campaign of August 1515, Vettori insisted 
that the Florentines should confine themselves to the protection of Parma 
and Piacenza, and thereby saved the republic from taking overt action 
against the victor of Marignano. In the same year he went as ambassador 
to the French court, from whence he only returned in 1518, after bringing 
the marriage negotiations between Lorenzo, duke of Urbino, and his 
French bride to a successful conclusion. The vacillations of papal policy 
throughout the struggle between Charles V and Francis I brought Vettori 
both employment and food for reflection. He disliked Leo X’s imperial 
alliance, regarding the breach with France as contrary to the best tradi¬ 
tions of Florence. Yet when it came to a choice between the republic 
and the Medici he decided for Clement VII and was exiled by the republican 
government. After the surrender of Florence to pope and emperor in 1530 
he helped to frame the new Medicean constitution. He was among 
Alessandro dei Medici’s most trusted advisers, and at the same time he 
was in constant communication with Filippo Strgzzi, the chief of the 
exiled republicans. Finally, Vettori and Guicciardini were the principal 
agents in the election of Cosimo dei Medici as head of the Florentine 
state in January 1536. 

Such a career affords abundant material for a biography. Nevertheless, 
Vettori was hardly a great man, and the story of his life is the history of 
his city and of his friends rather than of the man himself. M. Passy 
speaks almost with indignation of the shade into which Vettori has been 
cast by the glory of Machiavelli. True it is that, in the correspondence 
between the two, the author of II Principe has much to learn from the 
shrewd political insight and knowledge of events displayed by his friend. 
Vettori proves himself capable of sustaining an argument with Machiavelli 
and worthy of being consulted by him. Yet the fact remains that 
Machiavelli is a genius, and Vettori merely a man of culture and talent. 
The one interests us for his own sake, the latter rather as a typical Floren¬ 
tine of his age. To say this is no disparagement of M. Passy’s monograph. 
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Relying mainly on original sources—Vettori’s correspondence with 
Machiavelli and Strozzi, his dispatches to the Otto di Pratica during his 
diplomatic missions, and his literary works—M. Passy has produced in 
attractive portrait of a Florentine citizen during some of the most eventful 
years in the history of Italy. Vettori is a true patriot, and the interests 
of Florence occupy the first place in his thoughts. He is also a confirmed 
opportunist, ready to adapt himself to any form of government and to mike 
any alliance that seems likely to further the welfare of the city. ‘ Do not 
let us play at Brutus and Cassius ’, he wrote to Filippo Strozzi in January 
1537, ‘ nor try and convert the city to a Republic once more, because it 
is not possible The pursuit of the attainable rather than of the ideal was 
the ruling principle of his career. Vettori, again, is a member of a great 
merchant house. He looks at politics largely from the point of view of 
a business man, and the welfare of Florence is, for him, practically syn¬ 
onymous with her material prosperity. Yet he is also literary to his 
finger-tips, a diplomatist who never forgets that he is a man of letters. 
His first mission, to the Emperor Maximilian in 1507-8, inspired him 
to write his Viaggio in AUemagna , and the experience of his public life is 
embodied in the Sommario della Storia d'Italia dal 1511 al 1527 , a per¬ 
manent and valuable contribution to contemporary history. 

M. Passy’s second volume contains a translation of the Viaggio in 
AUemagna , together with Vettori’s dispatches from the imperial court, his 
report on the government of Florence (1531), and other documents. 

Cecilia M. Ady. 

Calendar of the Letters , Despatches, and State Papers relating to the negotia¬ 
tions between England and Spain preserved in the Archives at Vienna, 
Simancas , and elsewhere. Vol. ix : Edward VI, 1547-9. Edited by 
Martin A. S. Hume and Royall Tyler. (H.M. Stationery Office, 
1912 [sic].) 

Mr. Royall Tyler may fairly be congratulated upon his first appearance 
as editor of the Spanish Calendar. Slightly more than half this volume had 
been passed for press by Major Hume before his death ; but Mr. Tyler is 
responsible for the calendaring from 24 October 1548 to the end of 1549, 
for the appendix of nearly a hundred pages, and for the preface. All 
his predecessors, Bergenroth, Pascual de Gayangos, and Major Hume, 
left room for improvement in their methods of editing; but Mr. Tyler 
looks as though he might effect it. There are a few failures in identifica¬ 
tion : the person who appears as 4 Gilford ’ on p. 352 was Sir James 
Wilford ; the 4 Tommy * of p. 353 was a notorious pirate of Calais who 
appears in the English state papers as Thompson and in the French 
correspondence as Thomessin. It was more difficult, perhaps, to discover 
in the 4 Ling ’ of p. 460 Sir John Thynne, the ancestor of the earls of 
Bath, and in 4 Bree ’ William Gray, the ballad-writer and partisan of 
Somerset. But evidence of Mr. Tyler’s care is provided by his discovery 
of more than sixty documents overlooked by Major Hume, and printed 
by Mr. Tyler as an appendix ; and we could wish that Mr. Tyler had taken 
the public a little more into his confidence. Where were these documents 
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discovered—among the archives at Vienna and elsewhere, to which the 
references are given, or among the transcripts in the Public Record Office ? 
We are not, in fact, told anywhere whether the editor of this Spanish 
Calendar is employed simply to edit transcripts already collected by others 
in the Record Office, or to collect as well as to edit them himself. The 
editor of the Foreign Calendar is, we know, restricted to documents actually 
in the Record Office ; but this calendar is one of manuscripts preserved 
at Vienna, Simancas, and elsewhere, and in view of the omission from other 
volumes of the calendar of numerous documents extant in those archives, 
many of them already printed in other collections, it would be reassuring 
to know that the editor is not relying upon transcripts collected many years 
ago. It is one of the ironies of the Spanish Calendar for the reign of 
Elizabeth that a series, projected largely to check, if not to correct, Fronde’s 
transcripts from Simancas, should have in many instances repeated the 
very words of Froude’s transmutations and abbreviations. It would also 
be reassuring if the editor, when speaking of these archives at Brussels, 
Vienna, and Simancas, made some reference to the work done upon them 
by other scholars such as MM. Constant, Cauchie, and Van der Essen 
in the Bulletins de la Commission royale d'Hjstoire and elsewhere. 

The contents of this volume dealing with the first three years of 
Edward Vi’s reign gain in interest from the paucity of similar printed 
sources. The Foreign Calendar is meagre for the period, the Domestic 
Calendar is worse, and the French correspondence of Odet de Selve hardly 
gets into the critical year, 1549. Unfortunately, Van der Delft, Charles V’s 
representative in London, was a poor substitute for Chapuys. He knew 
no English, and succeeded in making no English confidants, except Paget, 
whose business it was to mislead him. Nor was he a man of any penetra¬ 
tion, and his comments on affairs are only valuable because he could not 
help knowing a good deal of what went on around him. There is, however, 
a certain amount of fresh information on matters of fact which is of interest 
and importance. We find, for instance (pp. 146-7), that the Protector’s 
conciliatory offers to the Scots, adumbrating the outlines of the Union of 
1707, were made before and not after the Pinkie campaign ; that Mary’s 
marriage with the dauphin was arranged and Henry II was calling himself 
king of Scotland before the end of 1548, and was proposing to send a number 
of French lawyers to Scotland 4 where the said king has a mind to establish 
a Parliament ’ (p. 303 ; it should be parlement). The stories of Admiral 
Seymour’s plot to assassinate Edward VI, which Van der Delft retailed 
to his government, should probably be rejected as merely the stage 
properties of political warfare ; and the ambassador was absent on leave 
when they reached his ears. More interesting is a paragraph in a dispatch 
dated 28 May 1549 : 4 A rumour has reached us here these last few days that 
the peasants in the West have risen and taken the parks that certain lords 
had attempted to enclose unfairly, adding them to their property, and 
making common land of them.’ This is nearly a fortnight before the 
famous Whit-Sunday, 9 June, from which the rebellion is often dated; 
and nothing is said of religion. A few days later Van der Delft reports 
that Somerset declared in council that the peasants’ demands were fair 
and just. On p. 445 he shows that Warwick, Arundel, Southampton, 
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and St. John were working together against the Protector before Warwicks 
victory in Norfolk. Van der Delft sympathized with them, thinking, life 
other catholics, that Somerset’s fall would involve a catholic restoration; 
he clearly wanted the Lady Mary to support them, but Charles V wisely 
insisted on caution. Probably the emperor was less surprised than his 
ambassador when Warwick’s triumph had a very different result. There 
is enough in these dispatches to indicate the importance and the severity 
of the struggle in the council between the catholic and protestant con¬ 
spirators against the Protector, though little light is thrown on its details. 
Van der Delft was pained at Paget’s desertion of the catholic cause, and 
pinned his faith on Southampton. The volume closes before he has 
realized that Southampton and Arundel had already been defeated, 
and with them the catholic cause and the imperial alliance. Possibly 
the issue would have been different had Charles been more prompt and 
liberal with his offers of assistance against France. As it was, Warwick 
had resolved upon a protestant policy at home and its corollary, a French 
alliance ; after all, he was only following Henry VIII’s example between 
1529 and 1536, and anticipating Elizabeth’s treaty of Blois in 1572. Two 
personal details are also new : the date of Cecil’s imprisonment in the 
Tower was 26 November 1549 (p. 478) ; and Courtenay was released 
in September 1547 (p. 188). We have no information as to the date of his 
re-incarceration, but the accepted belief that he was kept in the Tower 
throughout Edward’s reign must be modified. 

A. F. Pollard. 

Ada der particuliere Synoden van Zuid-Holland , 1621-1700 . Uitgegeven 
door Dr. W. P. C. Knuttel. TV: 1657-72. (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1912.) 

The organization of the reformed church in the Netherlands dates from 
the year 1572, when provincial synods or meetings of the Classes began to 
be held in the various provinces. North Holland held its first synod in the 
summer of that year. The other provinces soon followed the example, 
the last to do so being Drenthe in 1598. The transactions of the synods of 
all the provinces down to the year 1620 were edited by Reitsma and van 
Veen in 1892-9. The work as regards south Holland only has been carried 
forward by Dr. W. P. C. Knuttel, whose fourth volume containing the 
Acta of the years 1657 to 1672 is the subject of this notice. The 
reader will find in these transactions full particulars of the resolu¬ 
tions adopted, but none of the discussions which led up to them. The 
range of topics is very wide and goes beyond what would at the present 
day be considered the legitimate sphere of ecclesiastical activity. The 
reformed church of these early days felt itself called upon to educate the 
nation and to admonish the government. In some respects this eager 
activity was directly useful, as for example in contributing to the settle¬ 
ment of problems concerned with marriage. But for us to-day the Ad* 
of the synods have a further interest as throwing light upon the wider 
field of national life, and as making better known to us the motives ami 
ideals of the ecclesiastical leaders of the time. Political events as such are 
for the most part passed over in silence. This is noticeably the case with 
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regard to the burning controversy as to 4 public prayer ’, aroused by the 
abuse of the pulpit in denouncing the policy of Holland and of John de 
Witt. The unpleasant story is related in Dr. Knuttel’s introduction to this 
volume. 

Fully conscious that they were the custodians of ‘ the true Christian 
religion ’ the synods waged untiring warfare upon all whose faith deviated 
from the reformed Calvinistic doctrine. The Acta are full of measures 
taken or recommended to the government against Roman Catholics, 
Jews, and Protestant dissenters. The Quakers, who held meetings at 
Rotterdam and Schiedam so early as 1667, were exposed to fierce attack. 
But the government, consistently tolerant, left them undisturbed, and 
during the rest of the seventeenth and the whole of the eighteenth century 
these quiet industrious people enjoyed the protection of the republic. 
Another sphere in which the church made its influence felt was in 
combating what it regarded as the sins of national life. Its intentions 
were good, but the results were in many cases regrettable. Possessed 
by a stern Calvinistic puritanism, it rejected much that was interesting 
and picturesque in the national life, without replacing it by anything better. 
The observance of Sunday was the subject of controversy in the years 1668 
and 1669. The stricter views of Perkins and Amasius were advocated 
by Professor Voet of Utrecht against the more liberal doctrine of Cocceius of 
Leyden. The church was evidently unwilling to commit itself to either 
extreme. The foreign congregations of the Dutch reformed church 
required the constant care of the home authorities. In England the 
congregation at Yarmouth founded in 1572 was still in existence a century 
later, but to-day the Dutch church in Austin Friars alone remains and 
flourishes. 

Passing over the naval chaplains (concionatores navales ), about whom 
we learn something, especially in the years of the English war 1665-6, 
we may mention as of particular interest the information which the Acta 
supply with regard to the history of the Dutch church in the colonies. 
Wherever the Dutch flag waved, the church founded congregations. These 
were more particularly under the supervision of the Classis of Amsterdam ; 
but the proceedings of the synod also are frequently concerned with 
questions of church government referred to it from Java, Formosa, Ceylon, 
the Coromandel coast, the Cape of Good Hope, the Levant, Curagoa, New 
Netherland, and the other colonies or settlements. 1 

L. Knappert. 

English Taxation , 1640-1799; An Essay on Policy and Opinion. By 

William Kennedy. (London : Bell, 1913.) 

The English student of the history of the finance of his own country has 
to depend on the work of Sinclair and Dowell, whose books leave many 
important parts of the subject quite untouched. Mr. Kennedy has 
endeavoured to supply one important gap, namely, the causes which led to 
the imposition of the various taxes which were levied down to and including 

1 For further particulars I may be permitted to refer to a longer article contributed 
by me to the Handdingen van de MaaUchappij der Nederlandsche LeUerkunde, 1912-13. * 
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the first income tax act (1799). Indeed, for an understanding of the system 
of taxation of the nineteenth century a knowledge of that which preceded 
it is necessary. Mr. Kennedy begins by an explanation of the Tudor and 
Stuart finances before the time of the civil war. At this point the break¬ 
down of the former system, as well as the need for a much larger revenue, 
resulted in important changes in the method of taxation. Mr. Kennedy 
scarcely takes sufficient note of the influence of committee management 
of expenditure and revenue in the time of the Long Parliament, which had 
a considerable effect on the sums which it was found necessary to raise. 
The civil war left the country with the legacy of an excise. It is no easy 
task to disentangle the motives which governed taxation from 1640 to 
1713. In this period the state was conceived as consisting of independent 
individuals with distinct rights, whence we get the germ of the 4 benefit 
theory ’ of taxation, and as a result that all citizens should pay taxes 
(as contradistinguished from the earlier principle that the poor man should 
be exempt). From 1713 to 1776 the chief questions discussed were direct 
taxes, taxes on necessaries, taxes on luxuries, and taxes in relation to trade 
policy. The influence of a rudimentary form of the benefit theory still 
persisted, and this was reconciled with the demand for exemption of the 
poor by reference to a subsistence theory of wages, according to which it 
was contended that the incidence of a tax on wages is shifted to the 
employer, owing to the alleged fact that, when wages only sufficed for the 
maintenance of the labourer and his family, a tax levied on him must be 
met by an increase in his wages. Opinion on taxation from 1776 to 1799 
was affected by the necessity of raising a larger revenue, and therefore 
taxes which were considered ‘ improper’, according to the doctrines of 
the time, were in fact enforced. Not only were taxes on necessaries 
continued, but an income tax was imposed, as an emergency tax, in spite 
of strenuous opposition on the ground of its inquisitorial character. 

Mr. Kennedy’s book is a valuable study, in which a large amount of 
the pamphlet literature on taxation has been carefully analysed and 
judiciously used. Both the general historian and the student of economic 
history will find the book of material assistance. This debt would have 
been the greater had Mr. Kennedy made himself acquainted with the 
writings of continental scholars on the history of British finance, as for 
instance those of Vocke and Wagner. The 4 law of differentiation ’ of the 
latter, as well as his views on the theoretical importance of fees or licences* 
require at least mention, while the comparison of British taxation with 
that of Holland and its divergence from the contemporary French system 
is of considerable interest. Mr. Kennedy gives considerable prominence 
to the question of the distribution of taxation with special reference to 
the position of the poor ; and, while this question is certainly of impor¬ 
tance, it is possibly over-emphasized. The governing problem is that of 
the amount of expenditure which has to be met; and a knowledge of the 
principles which resulted in the sanctioning of successive sums is necessary. 
On a few matters of detail one may question Mr. Kennedy’s views. For m- 
stance, down to the middle of the seventeenth century the expense of the navy 
was not met exclusively from the 4 ordinary ’ revenue—navy extraordinary 
were common. The second practical rteason for abatements of income 
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tax (p. 173) is not clear and appears to be contradictory. The views 
attributed to Adam Smith on wages are not now generally accepted 
(cf. Caiman, Theories of Production , p. 237). W. R. Scott. 

The Life of Edward Mountagu , First Earl of Sandwich . By F. R. Harris. 

(London : John Murray, 1912.) 

Though Sandwich was not a great man he more than once played an 
important part in great events. His biography is therefore a con¬ 
tribution of permanent value to the history of the seventeenth century. 
Its value is enhanced by the fact that Mr. Harris’s book is based on the 
Mountagu papers in the possession of the present Lord Sandwich—papers 
which hitherto have been little employed by historians (with the exception 
of the six volumes of them which Carte borrowed and forgot to return). 
Mountagu’s career was a very varied one ; he was successively soldier, 
sailor, and diplomatist, besides being employed in the management of the 
treasury under Cromwell and in the government of the colonies under 
Charles II. But the few months in which he was Monck’s assistant in 
effecting the Restoration are the period in which he did most to influence 
the fate of England, and his services then were justly rewarded by a peerage. 
Mr. Harris uses the new material at his disposal with discretion and does 
not neglect other sources of information. He prints a few documents of 
importance in his appendix, and our only regret is that he has not supple¬ 
mented the life by a separately; printed selection from £he manuscripts. 

Mountagu began his military life in 1644, when at the age of nineteen 
he became colonel of a regiment in the army of the Eastern Association. 
His papers throw little light on this part of his life : Mr. Harris has, 
however, collected some new evidence about his services from the Thomason 
Tracts. From 1645 to 1653 ‘ uncertain glimpses of Mountagu are all that 
can be obtained ’ (i. 75). He emerges into light again as commissioner 
of the treasury in 1654, and as one of the generals-at-sea from January 1656 
becomes a prominent figure in the annals of the Protectorate. His letters 
from the fleet, mostly to be found in the Thurloe Papers, show remarkable 
aptitude for his new employment. The manuscript journal of his voyage 
to the Sound in 1659, which Mr. Harris quotes, should be printed by the 
Navy Records Society, together with the papers relating to the second and 
third Dutch wars. Mr. Harris has paid particular attention to the sea 
fights—Lowestoft and the attack on Bergen are minutely described. For the 
incidents of the second Dutch war the admiral’s journal is a new authority 
of first-rate importance and clears up much that was before obscure. The 
death of Sandwich at the battle of Solebay was a loss to naval historians 
as well as to the navy. Mr. Harris does not attempt to prove that his 
hero was one of the greatest of English admirals, but claims that he 
influenced ‘ the tactical development of his time ’, and had * at least 
a flash of genius ’ (ii. 296). 

Mr. Harris prints only two of the naval papers : one of them, however, 
is Sandwich’s ‘ Fighting and Sailing Instructions ’, dated 30 August 1665. 
The rest he deals with by making occasional extracts and incorporating 
their substance in his narrative. On the other hand, he prints at length 
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a number of extracts from the journal relating to debates and proceedings 
in parliament and including Sandwich’s notes on party history. For 
the years 1669-71 these are of singular interest: the influence exercised 
by the Duke of Buckingham during the period which followed Clarendon s 
fall is shown and explained, and the relations of the Lords and Commons 
elucidated. Sandwich’s remarks on the policy to be pursued towards 
Massachusetts and the chapter on his work as president of the council 
for plantations illustrate colonial history, and at the same time bring out 
more clearly his political attitude. His knowledge of commercial, colonial, 
and maritime affairs distinguished him from the old cavaliers. The com¬ 
mercial treaty with Spain, which was one of the results of his embassy 
to Madrid, was a success which few of the diplomatists of Charles II could 
have secured. Sandwich’s predecessor, Fanshaw, had no understanding 
of trade questions, and was very little interested in them. The credit 
of effecting the long-delayed peace between Spain and Portugal in February 
1668 is not entirely due to Sandwich; it must be shared by Southwell; 
but the tact, the experience, and the personal influence of Sandwich all 
contributed greatly to its conclusion. 

Looking at the career of Sandwich as a whole, it seems clear that his 
success was due not to the possession of commanding abilities, but to the 
gift of securing the confidence and the liking of the men with whom he had 
to deal. The fact that he was trusted both by Cromwell and Charles II, 
and employed by both governments in so many different kinds of important 
business, testifies to his powers as well as to his adaptability. Mr. Harris 
speaks of the 4 modernity ’ of his strategic views : in his political views 
there was a touch of modernity too. He represented the traditions of the 
Cromwellian period : its European rather than its domestic policy, for 
he was as indifferent to ecclesiastical questions as if he had been an 
eighteenth-century statesman. 

Mr. Harris’s book is well put together ; but his knowledge of the 
history of the time is less exact than his knowledge of the facts of his hero’s 
career. The background is often hastily and vaguely sketched in, some¬ 
times in too journalistic a style, so that it jars with the more scholarly 
tone of the rest of his work. C. H. Fibth. 

La Taille en Normandie au Temps de Colbert. Par Edmond Esmond*. 

(Paris; Hachette, 1913.) 

The taille was a tax imposed on persons in proportion to their wealth or 
income. From 1439 it was levied without a break until the French 
Revolution. After 1657 it was exacted by the Crown without any express 
consent on the part of the people. The unit of taxation was the feu or 
household, the head of which figured upon rolls drawn up by persons 
elected in each parish to collect the tax, and sworn before the local cure- 
Dr. Esmonin’s work is a learned and exhaustive study of the tadU 
in Normandy between 1661 and 1683. He emphasizes the immense part 
played by the financial difficulties of each successive French government 
from the time of Sully to that of Necker in sowing the seeds of the Revolu¬ 
tion. Of all the many bad means by which the state tried to meet the 
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expenses involved by its ambitious and warlike policy, the taille was the 
worst. It was unfair in its incidence, arbitrary in its distribution, pernicious 
in its aggravation of class distinctions. Dr. Esmonin rightly treats its 
records as typical of French history. He deals mainly with Normandy, 
because its records are particularly comprehensive, and with Colbert’s 
era, because the taille was then regulated upon most systematic principles. 

It was the custom to divide the amount required by way of taille for 
the use of the council of finances between some eighteen general divisions 
of France, three of which were in Normandy, and had as centres Rouen, 
Caen, and Alenin. These contained respectively 1,893, 1,233, and 1,321 
parishes. Such divisions were subdivided into elections , unequal groups of 
parishes, while the final units for purposes of assessment were the ecclesi¬ 
astical parishes themselves. The elus who assessed the taille must originally 
have resembled English jurymen, but in Colbert’s time they were royal 
officials. The thankless task of collection was imposed upon representative 
parishioners acting under the receivers-general. Dr. Esmonin shows 
that Colbert brought some method and order into the administration of 
the tax. For the first time, he tried to obtain real evidence as to the means 
and population of the various districts. He suppressed a number of illegal 
exemptions, checked the treasurers-general by appointing intendants with 
local ties, and, from 1666 onwards, obtained yearly reports as to the 
resources, harvests, and financial experiences of each locality. Yet 
he did little to remove the flagrant and fundamental vices of the 
taille. Nobles remained wholly exempt. The church, notably rich in 
Normandy, still maintained her immunity. Nothing was required from 
the retainers or employees of the king and royal family. Numerous towns 
enjoyed either complete immunity or the greatly valued privilege of paying 
a fixed annual composition. Members of certain favoured professions 
were given considerable remissions. In Colbert’s time postmasters, salt¬ 
petre workers, silk and gla$p manufacturers, and seamen were included 
in this class. No wonder that the unprivileged poor groaned under the 
full weight of the taiUe, then equivalent to about one-half of the total 
revenue of the French Crown. 

The economist will find Dr. Esmonin’s book a storehouse of informa¬ 
tion. It contains useful accounts of various fiscal makeshifts as well 
as of the taille proper, as for instance the tarif of certain towns, which 
represented a toll levied and paid like the octroi, but, unlike the octroi , 
appropriated wholly to the state, not to the municipality, and accepted 
by the state in lieu of taille. The machinery whereby the taille and other 
taxes were assessed and collected is thoroughly examined and defined. 
Probably, however, the chief service of this book is the help it gives 
to one who wishes, in the author’s own words, to arrive at ‘ la reconstitu¬ 
tion de la vie elle-m&me ’. It is full of interesting sidelights. Thus we read 
of the universal exaction of a special charge in 1667 for the purpose of 
redeeming captives in Barbary, and of Colbert’s too strenuous proposal 
in 1666 to exempt from payment of taille every father with twelve children, 
and from the hateful office of collector of taille every father of ten. The 
unmarried youth of twenty years old should be made to pay taille. Most 
impressive of all such information is the vivid picture here presented of 
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aristocratic privilege. It was the curse of France. The author throws new 
light on the practice of buying nobility. This seems to have been most 
common. In January 1660, for instance, residents in every group of 
parishes could purchase two titles of nobility, no other conditions beyond 
a cash payment being imposed on applicants. Many titles were usurped 
during the civil wars. In order to retain nobility it was essential to ‘ lire 
like a nobleman \ i. e. to abstain from agriculture, trade, or manual work. 
The only ways of escape from this net of idleness was to make glass or to 
embark on maritime commerce. Henry IV sanctioned the first release 
in 1603, Colbert the second in 1669, but neither can have been common. 
Dr. Esmonin points out one practical reason for the apparently monstrous 
limitation on the faculties of the noble, which has not always been recog¬ 
nized. ‘ The kings had good reason to debar the nobles rigorously from 
agriculture and trade. Every noble who himself cultivated his lands 
thereby made them unproductive of revenue to the tax-gatherer ; if a noble 
had cultivated all the territory within a parish by employing its inhabi¬ 
tants to help him, that parish would have become wholly exempt from the 
tattle' Gerald B. Hertz. 


Calendar of State Papers , Domestic Series of the Reign of William III , 

1 January — 31 December 1696. Edited by W. J. Hardy, M.A., F.S.A. 

(London : H.M. Stationery Office, 1913.) 

In the Domestic Papers for the year 1696 there is a certain amount of 
interesting information, but an unusually large space is occupied by 
comparatively dull entries of warrants, commissions, and passes. Under 
the last heading the number of people applying for permission to go to 
Holland, some bearing Dutch names but many more English, is very notice¬ 
able. On the whole; the most interesting entries are the very full minutes 
of the lords justices, who were in charge of the government of the country 
from 11 May to 6 October during the king’s absence on the Continent. 
The lords justices met sometimes three times a week, generally more often 
than three times. A great deal of miscellaneous business was brought before 
them. Some of it they settled themselves. Much of it they referred 
to the attorney-general or solicitor-general, the lords of the treasury, 
or other appropriate bodies. To many of their meetings the lords of the 
admiralty and the lords of the treasury and even private persons were 
summoned. As Mr. Hardy pointed out in his preface to the volume of the 
previous year, we have in these entries a picture of the working government 
of England at the end of the seventeenth century that we obtain from no 
other source. The period of the king’s absence on the Continent provides 
us with other interesting documents in the shape of Godolphin’s letters, 
which, unlike Shrewsbury’s, cease when the king returns. 

The events which figure most prominently in the papers calendared 
in the volume under review are the plot to assassinate William III and 
bring James back at the head of a French army, the doings of the navy, 
and the economic crisis through which England was passing. Of military 
matters there is very little, of Scottish matters almost nothing, and 
though Irish entries are more numerous, most of them are merely 
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applications from individuals for royal favour in connexion with 
Irish land. There is a great deal about the Jacobite plot. The events 
which led up to Sir John Fenwick’s attainder are chronicled in detail; 
but nothing of importance is added to our knowledge of the affair, and 
all references to it cease when the really interesting stage had begun 
with its transference to the houses of parliament. Although the navy did 
not achieve much in the year 1696, its doings are closely chronicled, and 
there are many entries of interest in connexion with the conferences 
between the lords justices and the lords of the admiralty. From one 
of these in particular (p. 408) we see how little some members of the latter 
body appreciated William Ill’s Mediterranean policy, unavoidably given 
up this year, on the ground that it was a Dutch policy. This is one of 
many documents illustrative of the jealousy that existed between Dutch 
and English. But naval activity was seriously impeded by the economic 
distress through which the country was now passing. Macaulay in 
his History and Thorold Rogers in his First Nine Years of the Bank of 
England have given detailed descriptions of the crisis, so that in the 
documents here calendared there is little which adds to our existing 
knowledge of the scheme for a land bank, the re-coinage, or the part played 
by the bank of England in helping the government through its difficulties. 
But we get a very vivid picture of the general distress in the country 
and the attempts of a few rascals to profit by it, and the general good 
sense and loyalty which brought the country safely through a very serious 
crisis. 

There are several miscellaneous documents of some interest. There 
is a very full description of the decorations used at the queen’s funeral 
(pp. 474-7). There is the warrant for the preparation of a bill under the 
great seal to revive the old council of plantations—a document which 
should have been printed in fuir, whether it is new or not (p. 159). There 
is, finally, an interesting newsletter describing a dispute about the wages 
given to the London coal-heavers and a temporary cessation of work 
(p. 343). The facts given in the letter hardly justify Mr. Hardy in alluding 
to 4 trade unions ’ and 4 strikes ’ in his introduction. Mr. Hardy must 
again be criticized for not stating that many of the most important letters 
in the volume have already been printed in Coxe’s Shrewsbury Correspon¬ 
dence. Several misprints have been allowed to remain, and it is a pity 
that in the present volume the practice of specifying the number of written 
pages in the original document which is being calendared should have 
been dropped. In other respects acknowledgement must be made of the 
careful editing of this volume of the State Papers, which, if only for the 
minutes of the lords justices described above, is of great importance for 
the study of the period. H. F. Russell Smith. 


Calendar of State Papers , Colonial Series , America and West Indies , 
December 1, 1702-3. Edited by Cecil Headlam. (London : H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1913.) 

The volumes of the Colonial Series of the Calendar of Stale Papers have, 
of late years, become in many cases almost verbatim reproductions of the 
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originals; so that each deals with not much more than a single year. 
The drawback is that, at the present rate of publication, only the grand¬ 
children of the present generation can hope to see the series complete 
to the time of American independence. An attempt is therefore going 
to be made to expedite matters, by the publication in a separate form 
of the journal of the board of trade from the year 1704—an innovation 
that will commend itself to everybody. Much more questionable is another 
change about to be made, viz. the discontinuance of an elaborate preface, 
calling attention to the more important documents contained in the 
calendar. The amount of space thus gained will not be great; whilst, 
inasmuch as the editor must, in any case, be familiar with the contents 
of the volume, there should not be any great gain of time. A more reason¬ 
able way of gaining command of space would have been not again to deal 
with documents which have already appeared in standard works, such as 
the New York Colonial Documents , the New Jersey Archives , and the 
North Carolina Records , but merely to state the volume and pages at which 
they can be found in full. Of course, however, there is much to be said 
for maintaining the 6 self-sufficing ’ character of the series. 

Turning to the contents of the present volume, we find in it little of a 
comforting character. At New York Cornbury was but an indifferent suc¬ 
cessor to Bellomont; and though his account of his own doings is plausible 
enough, and he receives the obsequious approval of Colonel Quarry, still his 
treatment of Lady Bellomont and his appointment of a worthless secretary 
give indications of what was to follow. Christopher Codrington, who in the 
West Indies had played in the past so leading a part, has now only to tell 
of the failure of the expedition against Martinique, and then of broken 
health and spirits. In spite of the excuses put forward by him, we gather 
that that failure was mainly due to the incompetence of the naval com¬ 
mander, Commodore Hovenden Walker; and it proves how necessary 
it is not again to employ officers who have* once failed, when we remember 
that it was this same Walker who was mainly responsible, some years later, 
for the fiasco of the expedition against Quebec. 

The narrow, provincial spirit of the day is well illustrated by the unani¬ 
mous resolution of the Virginian house of burgesses that forts erected 
on the frontiers of New York were no security to Virginia. An answer 
of Penn well illustrates the standing difficulty in the colonies with regard 
to the coinage: 

I wish all were at par ; that an ounce of silver should be an ounce of silver in aU the 
Dominions of the Crown. But this objection will be hard to answer ... that for want 
of returns to England all our money will be sent in a little time thither. Now tho 
this may be what England would like, yet it is what the plantations, the northern 
especially, will take very ill, unless Murrys Banck were practicable and paper credit 
in the lieu of it. Nor will goeing to market with money instead of goods serve England , 
at long run, any more than the Plantations, who for want of coyn, to circulate trade 
among themselves, must dwindle in trade, and the more because not tradeing with 
the Spanish Dominions as formerly, there will not be that supply and recruit of money 
as formerly. Weight seems the fairest way, tho’ troublesome, unless the queen will 
allow us a mint. 

The volume contains Penn’s abortive proposals to the council of trade 
for the surrender of the government of his province; proposals which, 
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it must be confessed, safeguarded very carefully his own private interests. 
The suggestion that he should have the nomination of two persons, one of 
whom the Crown should appoint governor, was, indeed, a claim to which 
the authorities could hardly be expected to assent. Colonel Quarry was 
never tired of assailing Penn to the board of trade, the suggestion being 
that his interest would find means to dispense with the obligations of law. 
It was the general discourse of the Quakers that the lords of trade and 
plantations were Mr. Penn’s enemies, but that he valued them not, having 
a greater interest than ail of them, and should be able to carry on his 
designs in spite of them all. It is interesting to note that already in 1703 
Cornbury found that all these colonies were possessed with the opinion 
that their general assemblies ought to have all the same powers that 
a house of commons of England has. According to Quarry, Virginia was 
never in a more thriving condition than under the strong hand of 
Governor Nicolson; but even Nicolson was unable to extract from the 
assembly the prescribed quota for the assistance of New York. 

In the West Indies the action of the legislature was sometimes a 
burlesque of the worst proceedings of an arrogant parliament. Thus in 
Jamaica the future expulsion of Wilkes was forestalled on a much larger 
scale. ‘ I must further put you in mind ’, the governor stated in October 
1703, 

that the expulsion of a single member in soe great a body as the Parliament of England 
is not to have the same weight with me as the expulsion or absence of a third of your 
whole assembly (when some of the sitting members are of the same opinion as those 
you keep out), and little less than halfe the settled part of this island is destitute of 
due representatives by this violent way of proceeding. 

We have before noted the influence of the climate upon men and manners. 
It is to this cause that we may in part ascribe the furious contests in 
Barbados between the council and the assembly, and the recriminations 
in Bermuda between the Lieutenant-Governor Bennett and the Royal 
Commissioner George Larkin. H. E. Egerton. 

The Official Diary of Lieutenant-General Adam Williamson , Deputy - 
Lieutenant of the Tower of London , 1722-47 . Edited for the Royal 
Historical Society by John Charles Fox. (Camden 3rd series, 
vol. xxii. 1912.) 

Williamson’s Diary, now in the possession of Mr. Fox, is in itself a most 
interesting document, and its historical value has been greatly increased by 
the loving labour bestowed by the editor on elucidating the references 
and obscure points contained therein. His knowledge of the literature 
bearing on the incidents related by Williamson is remarkable, and he 
leaves hardly anything to be desired by the student anxious to make the 
best use of the material here offered. 

The main interest of the diary lies in the fact that Williamson as 
deputy-lieutenant was responsible for the safe keeping in the Tower of the 
chief political prisoners during his term of office. Atterbury, Layer, 
Kelly, Plunket, Balmerino, Cromarty, Derwentwater, Pickle the Spy, 
and Lord Lovat were all under his charge, and he has much to say on most 
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of them. In one respect be was a most suitable jailer for these rebels, 
since there were few men of his time with such devoted loyalty to the 
Hanover succession or such lively detestation of the Pretender and the 
Romish religion ; though it must be admitted that even his real and 
vigilance were outwitted by Kelly, who managed to escape in spite of 
ail precautions. In the diary and the editor's notes full details are given 
of Williamson's famous quarrel with Atterbury, the fiery and most 
unclerical bishop of Rochester, and of all the ceremonial employed in con¬ 
veying the Scottish lords to Westminster Hall for their trial and to Tower 
Hill for their execution. The internal economy of the Tower, the reception 
of the duke of Lorraine and of the prince of Orange, the admission of 
ordinary visitors, disputes of jurisdiction with the neighbouring authorities, 
and many other points of great interest are fully illustrated. One particu¬ 
larly valuable passage, which occupies several pages of the diary, describes 
the ceremonial observ ed when, in the absence of the barons of the exchequer, 
a new lord mayor was sworn in before the constable of the Tower. William¬ 
son made all the arrangements for this ceremony, took good care that none 
of the privileges of the Tower should be encroached upon by the citizens 
of London, and noted with approval the constable’s haughty refusal to 
raise his hat until the lord mayor had made his third obeisance. 

The only detail on w hich one might have asked for more enlightenment 
from the editor is as to the system of fees for prisoners in the Tower. On 
p. 32 of the diary is a brief list of such fees, and there are various other 
allusions to the question of prisoners’ upkeep ; but it is nowhere made 
clear how much was expected from prisoners themselves and how much 
from the government. Williamson, after his brief list of fees, adds : * N.B. 

The old fees were a great dail higher,’ a remark which is confirmed by the 
scale quoted in volume i of the Calendar of Stale Papers f Foreign ( Elizabeth ), j 

where, for example, £2 13a. 4 d. is allowed for the subsistence of a bishop, | 
besides 10a. for two yeomen to attend on him and 6a. 8 d. for his coal and 
candles per w r eek, whereas in Williamson’s time a bishop has to be content 
with an inclusive fee of £2 4a. 5 d. per week. Basil Williams. 

Beitrdge zur Geschichte Katharinas II; Die Instruktion vom Jahre 1767 
fur die Kommission zur Abfassung eines neuen Gesetzbuches. Von 

Friedrich Andreae. (Berlin : Reimer, 1912.) 

This is a thoroughly dispassionate and lucid account of the motives which 
prompted Catherine II to attempt a complete reformation and systematiza¬ 
tion of Russian jurisprudence, of the sources from which she drew her 
inspiration in framing her project, of the impression she created at home 
and abroad by the novelty of her methods, and of the failure which attended 
her efforts. Amongst other features of the character of Catherine II that 
of personal ambition was one of the most pronounced. She was no doubt 
genuinely horrified at the appalling chaos in which she found the 
administration of justice in her adoptive country. When she came 
to the throne there was no codification of Russian laws. Each of her 
predecessors had set up one or more commissions to codify the existing 
laws or to frame a completely new code of laws ; each commission had 
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started on quite a different plan, wasting all the labours of its forerunners 
instead of utilizing them, and in each case the reigning sovereign had 
died before the commission had even half finished its task. What laws 
there were had not even been collected together, but were literally scattered 
broadcast throughout the empire (they were not definitely codified till the 
reign of Nicholas I). But at the same time Catherine was too astute not 
to make the most of this golden opportunity of increasing her reputation 
as the enlightened despot par excellence and of in some measure satisfying 
her inordinate desire for personal glory, her ambition to be looked on, 
especially in western Europe, as a leading intellectual light and thus 
indirectly, by means of this reflection, to appear more brilliant to her 
own subjects. 

As a matter of fact, Catherine was the first really civilized ruler Russia 
had had, and though not well educated or refined, she was extremely 
astute, sufficiently so to see what an occasion offered itself of utilizing 
her culture in her grandiose appearance of initiating reforms. She brought 
together a vast collection of her subjects (about 500 altogether) from all 
quarter? of the empire in order to reform and codify the laws, and to guide 
them she wrote her famous instruction. In the composition of this she 
borrowed very freely from Montesquieu’s L'Esprit des Lois and from 
Beccaria’s Dei delitti e delle pene, as well as from the German writers on 
jurisprudence, Justi and Bielefeld. She was far more concerned in putting 
Montesquieu’s maxims into practice, and of thus appearing audaciously 
intellectual and up to date, than she was in studying the connexion between 
the history of Russia and its laws, a subject of which in fact she knew little. 
But far from her plagiarisms (which she never attempted to conceal) 
detracting from the favourable impression she was anxious to make and 
did make amongBt her contemporaries, and especially amongst her 
literary friends in France, they seem to have enhanced it, people being 
amazed that an autocrat should of her own accord initiate legislation 
which if put into effect was bound sooner or later to curtail her power. 
With this was mingled genuine admiration of the undoubtedly generous 
and honest desire of Catherine to ameliorate the lot of her people. It is 
needless to say that the labours of the commission came to nothing. Pro¬ 
jects for the gradual emancipation of the serfs and the alleviation of punish¬ 
ments, which amongst other problems were touched on by the instruction, 
were wrecked by the opposition of the alarmed nobility, and the whole 
undertaking proved too vast for the capacities of the assembly. But 
Catherine had played her part well and reaped the reward. The author 
devotes a most interesting chapter to an account of contemporary criticism 
of the empress’s work, almost uniformly favourable, but including an account 
of the criticisms of Diderot and Herder, which were distinctly adverse, 
and adds a list of translations in other languages in which her instruction 
appeared. He also gives a detailed description of the instruction itself 
according to the paragraphs, with references to and quotations from the 
works of Montesquieu and others who influenced Catherine, showing 
how much she owed to them and how much of her work was original, 
the result of her own observation. Nevill Forbes. 
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Memoires du Comte Roger de Damas. Edited by Jacques Rambaud, 
with an introduction by L. Pingaud. i, ii. (Paris : Plon, 1912,1914.) 

Those who have studied the affairs of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
during the revolutionary and Napoleonic period will be familiar with the 
name of Roger de Damas, the gallant emigre to whom was entrusted the 
hopeless attempt to defend Calabria after the evacuation of Naples 
by the English and Russians in January 1806. Damas’s Memoirs provide 
a good deal of most valuable material bearing on Sicily and Naples, as even 
after he had quitted Sicily and was living without employment at Vienna 
he kept up a vigorous correspondence with Queen Marie Caroline, whose 
letters to him fill nearly 150 pages of the second volume of this work. 
Damas was the supporter and confidant of the queen, and his views on 
Sicilian affairs are those of her partisan, hostile to Napoleon, as became 
an emigre , but not less hostile to England, more particularly to Acton, 
the English minister who was so influential at Naples, and to Hugh Elliot, 
the British Minister at that court from 1803 to 1808. Damas represents 
the policy of Great Britain in the most unfavourable light, more to be 
feared as an ally than as an enemy; according to him Elliot’s aim was 
all along to obtain possession of Sicily, for the fate of Naples and the dynasty 
he cared nothing: Nelson might have cut off the frigate in which Bonaparte 
returned from Egypt to France in 1799 had he not been occupied with 
Lady Hamilton (i. 309). One may perhaps be excused for not taking 
all Damas’s statements and accusations against the English as proved, 
but he certainly adds another point to the long indictment against General 
James Stuart for his failure to follow up his success at Maida: he points out 
that the main result of the battle was to excite an insurrection in Calabria, 
which in the end brought down on the peasantry a most savage punish¬ 
ment from the French (i. 460). Damas seems to have done his best to provide 
Naples with an efficient army and to have been actuated by a strong devotion 
to the cause of his adopted sovereigns, to whose faults he is not by any means 
blind. He is extremely severe on the treatment of Naples by Russia; 
it is Russia whom he regards as having induced Naples to conclude a treaty 
most disadvantageous to the smaller power and having then failed to fulfil 
her pledges (i. 382), and his strictures on Lascy, the commander of the 
Russian expedition of 1805, seem in large measure justified. There is all 
the more force in them because Damas was himself in the Russian service, 
in which he had begun his military career by serving under Potemkin 
and Suvoroff against the Turks at Otchakoff and Ismail, and it was out of 
resentment at Russia’s behaviour to Naples that he actually repudiated 
his connexion with Russia after Alexander’s alliance with Napoleon. 

Before being permitted by the tsar in 1798 to put his sendees at the 
disposal of the Neapolitan Bourbons Damas had had an adventurous career. 
Of his early services in Russia he gives a full and vivid account, the value 
of which is increased by the sagacious comments with which it is inter¬ 
spersed. He gives a vivid sketch of Catherine II (i. 99), and also an acute 
comparison between the armies of Austria, Russia, and Turkey (i. 54-5)> 
in which the constant ill-success of the Austrians against the Turks is 
explained by their fondness for manoeuvring, whereas the simple and more 
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direct methods of the Russians who grasped the bull by the horns were 
really the most effective. Elsewhere Damas frequently recurs to the charac¬ 
teristics of the Austrian army, dwelling on their slowness in action, their 
lack of decision (i. 377), the neglect of their generals to help one another 
or to look beyond the success or failure of their own immediate command 
(i, 234). ‘ Les Autrichiens he writes, * font la guerre avec la lenteur de 
la justice.’ On the other hand, he is more favourable to their organization, 
and declares that it enabled them to repair their losses more easily than any 
other nation could. Returning to France from Russia in 1791 Damas found 
the monarchy in a desperate plight, accentuated by the emigration of the 
nobles which had already begun. This he regards as the first step towards the 
ruin of the kingdom and Crown (p. 159): the nobles should have stayed 
and fought for the king. For him there was nothing to be done but to throw 
in his lot with the little 4 Army of the Princes ’ which accompanied Bruns¬ 
wick’s invading force in 1792; and after the failure of that attempt, of which 
he gives a striking and merciless account, he was for some time with the 
Austrians, then with the British under Lord Moira and the duke of York, 
and finally he took command of the Legion of Mirabeau in Conde’s little 
emigre army. With this force he fought under the Archduke Charles in 
1796, and when in 1797 the Condeans passed into the service of Russia 
Damas fully intended to accompany them thither, but on his way to 
Russia through Italy he was offered and accepted employment at Naples. 

The first volume ends with his departure from Naples to Vienna 
in 1806, after which his part was until 1814 that of a looker-on. The 
form of the memoirs changes, and from 1806 to 1814 it is a journal rather 
than memoirs that he writes. This journal has been very judiciously 
edited by M. Rambaud, and has considerable value, though Damas’s acute 
and interesting criticisms are, as he admits (ii. 218), comments written 
‘ a mon bureau ’, not 4 sur le terrain There is a most interesting discus¬ 
sion on Massena’s failure in Portugal (ii. 216 ff.), which he attributes partly 
to the fear which Napoleon had inspired in his generals: 4 le moment de 
lui annoncer l’abandon d’une entreprise est rendu par lui si difficile 4 
saisir, que ses generaux en retardent la resolution autant qu’il est possible 
et s’otent par 14 le moyen de tirer encore parti de leur detresse.’ But 
by far the most valuable portions of the second volume are Queen Mary 
Caroline’s letters, hitherto unpublished, which throw no little light on the 
complicated relations of the Neapolitan Bourbons to Napoleon, the enemy 
of their family, and to their hardly less hated English protectors. 

C. T. Atkinson. 

The Wellesley Papers. By the Editor of The Windham Papers. 2 vols. 

(London: Jenkins, 1914.) 

The public services of the Marquess Wellesley were many, and some of 
them were splendid. Though these volumes contain frequent notices 
of them, they are but little concerned with them except so far as they 
affected him personally ; they consist of a collection of letters and papers, 
nearly all published for the first time, which for the most part relate to 
his political career, and they illustrate the failings of a man in many 
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respects entitled to admiration. For while Wellesley was courageous, 
far-seeing, and endowed with great administrative ability, he was, as these 
‘ Papers ’ repeatedly show, vain, greedy for personal honours, arbitrary, and 
almost impossible as a colleague. These failings were doubtless aggravated 
by the autocratic position he held in India, by the opposition he experienced 
from the East India Company, and by the vexation he met with on his 
return home. His dealings with the Nawdb Wazfr of Oudh were made 
the ground of an attack upon him, and an impeachment was attempted. 
It failed signally, but it cost him two years of worry and £30,000. Towards 
the close of his life the Company recognized the value of his work in India, 
paid him due honour, and made him a grant of £20,000 in addition to an 
annuity of £5,000 which he had received ever since 1799. His vanity and 
greediness for honours are amusingly displayed in his letter to Lord 
Grenville after the fall of Seringapatam: 

The manner in which I have conducted this war has been received with exultation 
and even with the most unqualified admiration in India ; and (to talk like Lord Aber- 
corn) you will gain much credit by conferring some high and brilliant honour upon 
me immediately. The Garter would be much more acceptable to me than any addi¬ 
tional title, nor would any title be an object which should not raise me to the same 
rank which was given to Lord Cornwallis. 

He was bitterly disappointed at receiving only an Irish marquessate—‘ a 
double-gilt potato,’ he scornfully called it. He obtained the promise of 
a garter from Portland, and succeeded in gaining the prize on Perceval s 
recommendation, though both the king and the minister considered his 
demand ill-timed. Old age did not abate his vanity : in a memorandum 
written in 1840 he recounted his 4 splendid services and declared that 
justice required that they should be rewarded by a dukedom of the 
United Kingdom. 

In home affairs he consistently upheld the Roman Catholic claims, 
and he urged that adequate measures should be taken to support the war 
in the Peninsula, but in 1814 he advocated a pacific policy and wished 
England to acquiesce in the restoration of Napoleon. Then, and for some 
years later, though not taking a prominent part in politics, he generally 
acted with the opposition ; he was deeply offended with Liverpool and his 
friends for refusing in 1812 to join an administration of which he was to 
be the head. This refusal he attributed to ‘ dreadful animosities ’ on their 
part towards himself, and it was certainly dictated in no small degree 
by their indignation at an attack Wellesley made on Perceval's memory 
shortly after his death in a memorandum which found its way into the 
newspapers. Personal considerations had too much weight with him in 
politics. He was eager for high office, and especially to become prime 
minister. Again and again he was disappointed. He accused his friend 
Canning of having prevented him from succeeding to the duke of Portland. 
The accusation, as Canning showed him in a plain-speaking letter, was 
absurd. As foreign secretary under Perceval he did not conceal his con¬ 
tempt for his chief and kept aloof from his colleagues. Differences of 
principle existed between him and them, and he was annoyed by his failure 
to bring Canning into the government; but it is impossible to doubt that 
his attitude was largely due to his hope that the prince would call upon 
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him to form a government. That hope, as the editor of these volumes 
considers with good reason, was in his mind when he refused to join the 
ministry after Perceval’s death. It seemed as though it would come to 
good effect during the ministerial crisis that followed, but the prince 
would not sanction any offer to Lords Grey and Grenville that they could 
accept, and his attempt failed. 

Contrary to all expectation, as years went on he became reconciled to 
Liverpool: he had long desired the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland, and in 
1812 would, we are told, have been rejoiced to receive it if it could have 
come to him from Grenville, for he loved show and he was ‘ in total want of 
money 9 } Nine years later he received it from Liverpool. Except in 
a letter previously printed these papers do not refer to his Irish government 
until his resignation in 1827. On Canning’s death he again thought that he 
might be made first lord of the treasury, and after Goderich’s resignation 
was disappointed that his brother, the duke, did not offer him some high 
place in the ministry. His second lord-lieutenancy was of short duration, 
and ended when Melbourne left office in 1834. A curious incident which 
took place on Melbourne’s return to office is fully elucidated here. Instead 
of receiving an invitation to return to Ireland he was offered, and accepted, 
the place of lord chamberlain. Lady Wellesley and Brougham, then his 
chief ally, represented to him that he was treated shabbily, and in less than 
a month he resigned. He seems to have been told, probably by Brougham, 
that he was not offered the lord-lieutenancy because Melbourne considered 
that the letter he wrote to Grey at Brougham’s instigation in 1834, recom¬ 
mending the omission of certain clauses in the coercion bill, had led to 
the break-up of the government, and had determined that he should not 
go back to Ireland. Early in 1836 Wellesley requested Melbourne to 
explain the reason why his services 4 had not been duly requited ’ and 
also to discuss the government’s policy in Ireland, with which he was 
dissatisfied. In an interview to which reference is made in Lord Hatherton’s 
Memoir (p. 22), Melbourne told him with characteristic frankness of expres¬ 
sion that his letter was ‘ imprudent ’, and that when he read it he deter¬ 
mined that 4 on the reconstruction of the government of Ireland there 
must be a general sweep Wellesley was exceedingly angry, and Mel¬ 
bourne seems to have sat with exemplary patience under a torrent of 
indignant words. The editor of these papers has done his work carefully : 
that Henry Wellesley was 4 vice-president ’ of New Inn Hall (i. 41 n.), 
and that the act of union became operative in 1807 (i. 142 n.), seem the 
only slips that have escaped his notice. W. Hunt. 

L' Evacuation de VEspagne el VInvasion dans le Midi, juin 1813—avril 1811 . 

Par le Capitaine Vidal de la Blache. 2 vols. (Paris : Berger^ 

Levrault, 1914.) 

This is an admirable and excellent book, covering Soult’s and Wellington's 
operations between the battles of the Pyrenees and Toulouse. It is so 
good, and the author has such a command of the French materials for his 
subject, that our only regret is that he has gone over for the third time 

1 Court during the Regency , i. 405-6. 
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campaigns for which there are already two fair modern authorities— 
Colonel Dumas’s Neuf Mois de Campagne a la Suite du Marechal Soult , 
and Commandant Clerc’s Campagne de Marechal Soult dans les Pyrenees 
occidentales. We freely own that Captain Vidal has produced a much 
more complete and well-reasoned monograph than either of his predecessors. 
Both of them had their weak points—the one in topography, the other in 
a want of scale of proportion—and he has every reason to consider his 
book a distinct advance on theirs. But it would have pleased the general 
student of the Peninsular War better if he had described, with the clearness 
and insight that he shows in this volume, some one of the many earlier 
campaigns in Spain, which have not been properly dealt with from the 
French side since the last writers of the generation contemporary with 
the Napoleonic wars died out. A monograph on the campaigns of Talavera, 
Torres Vedras, or Salamanca would-have filled up a gap of the most 
evident sort, while this volume only corrects, and adds new material to, 
a part of the strategic history of the war on which much attention has 
already been lavished of late. 

But we must not murmur. A good book is welcome on whatever 
topic the author has chosen to select. Speaking of L’Evacuation de VE$- 
pagne as a whole, the side of it which strikes us most is its study of the 
psychology of the combatants in the campaign of 1815-14. Captain Vidal 
has not only w orked out the complex mind of Soult—to whom he is much 
less favourable than either Napier, Dumas, or Clerc—nor the moods of his 
generals alone, but that of the army, the magistrates, and the civil popula¬ 
tion of southern France. It is the picture of the manner in which the 
people as a whole faced the trial of invasion that forms the most interesting 
study of all. Whatever might be the case in eastern France, the Gascons 
and their neighbours were profoundly tired of the war. Long oppressed 
by the conscription and the Droits reunis , they showed the most profound 
apathy as to the fate of the Napoleonic monarchy. It is not the bold 
treason of Mayor Lynch of Bordeaux and other partisans of the Bourbons 
that is the striking point—they were political gamblers with a limited 
following. What most impresses the reader of this book is the way in 
which the smaller people refused to take Wellington’s invasion as a chal¬ 
lenge to the honour of France, or a danger to themselves. It was heart¬ 
breaking to Soult to see the National Guard, on which he had been directed 
to rely as a second line of defence, melt away under his hands. Of the 
departments of the south only one, that of the Basses-Pyren6es, raised 
anything like the quota of battalions that had been credited to it, and here 
the cause of its bellicose disposition seems to have been simply and solely 
the fear of Spanish border-raids, to which the French Basques had been 
more or less exposed ever since Mina and the other guerrilleros had been 
violating the frontier in 1811-12. In the other departments it was with 
difficulty that the skeletons of a few 4 legions ’ were raised; and when it 
became generally known that the allied army was keeping strict discipli^ 
and that all marauding was being repressed by Wellington with an iro n 
hand, so that there was no danger to the civil population, the local levies 
took the first opportunity of dispersing to their homes. When, in despair 
of getting any good service out of the National Guard, Soult tried to rfti# 
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‘ free corps * and ‘ partisans the small bodies recruited ‘ se composaient 
principalement des ecumeurs de grand chemin. Ils faisaient plus de bruit 
que de mal aux Anglais ’ (ii. 147). But the most exasperating thing for 
Soult was that the peasantry successfully hid their resources from his 
requisitioning commissaries, but produced plenty of food and forage for 
the English, who paid hard cash. ‘ La population 6tait convaincue d’a- 
vance que son int£r6t etait que les Anglais arrivassent le plus tot possible.’ 
We have never seen the hollowness of the imperial regime in southern 
France exposed with such convincing detail and so many illustrative 
anecdotes as in Captain Vidal’s volume. 

As to the actual fighting, the author may be credited with a most 
conscientious collection of sources—the British of course are not so 
thoroughly known as the French, but not only all Wellington’s dispatches 
(the supplementary as well as the original series) have been thoroughly 
utilized, but also a good many of the unofficial documents—such as the 
books of Larpent and Batty, Gleig and Moyle Sherer. The bibliography 
occupies nearly twenty pages at the end of volume ii, each source having 
a judicious explanatory note as to its value. The battle narratives are 
clear and lucid, but with no attempt at fine writing; Captain Vidal 
belongs to the modern rather than to the old rhetorical school. 

The only chapter where we could recommend a little more consulta¬ 
tion of original sources is that concerning the organization of the British 
army. A good deal of the material here seems to have been taken from 
inaccurate, presumably French, contemporary sources; e. g. the English 
battalion is said to have six instead of the actual ten companies. The 
light troops attached to each brigade are said to have been all drawn 
from the Brunswick Oels regiment, while really the 5/60th supplied most 
of them. The statement that the English infantry fought ‘ two or three 
deep’ (ii. 530) disguises the fact that the two-deep line was almost 
universal: the three-deep formation (though still appearing in official 
drill books) was practically extinct. It is true that on rare occasions 
Wellington formed a battalion in an exceptional position (e. g. when 
cavalry was about) four deep, but the triple formation was forgotten 
since the old campaigns of the duke of York in the Low Countries. A 
curious error on i. 202 describes the 50th as a Scottish regiment—this is 
a slip for the 92nd, which was fighting close by in the combat described, 
that of Maya. This sort of small error makes no difference to the value 
of an excellent work. C. Oman. 


Heinrich von Treitschke's Briefe. Herausgegeben von Max Cornicelius. 
II. Band. (Leipzig: Hirzel, 1913.) 

The second volume of Treitschke’s letters is equal in personal, and of course 
greatly superior in political, interest to its predecessor. 1 The begin¬ 
nings of a professional career are rarely exciting; and it was 
certainly not an out-of-the-way opening of Treitschke’s life as a 
teacher that he should have spent four years of it as a Docent at Leipzig, 
the university of his unbeloved native land, and one whose students he 
1 See ardty xxviii. 406 8eq. t April 1913. 
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describes as ‘ either politically quite indolent, or, if they have any political 
interests, sunk into extreme radicalism But they flocked to his lectures 
on German nineteenth-century history in numbers unprecedented even in 
the professorial auditoria of his times at Leipzig; he enjoyed the society 
of spirits worthy of his own in the Kiebitz club, over which Gustav Freytag 
presided ; some of the foremost scholars and most high-minded in the 
university, such as Albrecht and Hermann Brockhaus, were unfailing to 
him in their good-will; and he had, at the same time, the supreme satisfac¬ 
tion of exciting the cordial ill-will of the king's government from Falken- 
stein to Beust. His chief reason for quitting the place, which after all he 
had inevitably learnt to love, was highly creditable to him ; it was the 
difficulty of not mortally offending his father, the worthy old officer 
and loyal conservative in command of the fortress of Konigstein. In 
Treitschke’s biography nothing is so touching as the relation between 
father and son who, bitterly opposed to one another in politics, clung 
to their mutual affection so long as it was possible with almost heroic 
resolution. From Leipzig he, in 1863, passed on as professor extra- 
ordinarius to Freiburg-im-Breisgau, then one of the quietest and most un¬ 
ambitious of German universities, though it, too, had had its intestine 
troubles in the days of the Feuerreiter. At Freiburg he never felt at home; 
yet, both here and in the neighbouring Karlsruhe, he counted some good 
friends—above all the liberal statesman Karl Mathy, whose biography 
was written by their common intimate, Gustav Freytag, and at last, in 
the critical hour of departure, found a wife. The clerical atmosphere— 
for the liberalism of Baden had by no means conquered the whole of its 
population—and the deep-seated hatred of everything Prussian were alike 
unbearable to him. He quitted Freiburg for Berlin in June 1866, when 
the Baden government had felt itself obliged to side against Prussia in 
the decisive vote of the Frankfort Diet, and, before he resumed his 
academical career, settled at Berlin as the editor of the Preusstsche 
Jahrbucher , in which, and in the Grenzboten , his earliest literary successes 
had been gained. 

Political zeal of, it is not too much to say, a lofty kind—for Treitschke 
was as high-minded and unselfish a man as has ever been tempted aside 
from the paths of pure literature, to which he thought himself naturally 
called—was the motive cause of his conduct throughout these seven 
years of trial. At an early date he had accepted the invitation of Salomon 
Hirzel of Leipzig—one of those publishers of whom Macaulay said that 
only .mean minds could think of them as traders—to write the history of 
Germany in the celebrated series of modern state histories from 1815. 

In other words, he was to narrate the history of the Germanic confedera¬ 
tion, whose final breakdown was the object of his constant hopes ; he was 
to expose in all its intrinsic weakness and futile ambition the Kleinstaalerei 
of which he felt himself summoned by a perverse experience to sound the 
knell; and by means of otherwise worse than thankless labours he was 
to point the moral of the hegemony of Prussia as the one thing needful. 
From this task he never swerved; he spent the better part of a year at 
Munich and many a day at Karlsruhe in his researches, and it was his 
request to Bismarck to be allowed to examine the archives at Berlin 
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which first brought the two men into contact. The essays contained 
in the two volumes published or prepared in these years were in substance 
or in spirit (the literary and historical essays as well as the political, from 
the early Milton and the admirable Land of the German Order —the first 
of those historical summaries which he produced with almost incom¬ 
parable success—to the epochal study of The Federal and the United State) 
preparatory to the great work of his life. But through all the efforts of 
tongue and pen—for in these years he spoke almost as much as he wrote, 
and in his own judgement he was a speaker bom and a writer only by 
practice—permeating them with the living glow of the faith that was 
in him, ran the current of his political convictions, hopes, and hatreds. 
This volume shows how he gradually passed from the difficult position of 
one who believed in the destinies of Prussia but vehemently disapproved 
her internal government, into that of her foremost champion as a patriotic 
publicist; his main achievement as a historian, in which he vindicates 
the historic claims of the state which had played the foremost part in the 
war of liberation and which established the ZoUverein on a national basis, 
belongs to later years. It was the Schleswig-Holstein crisis of 1865 
which he felt must force Prussia’s sword once more out of the scabbard 
and which brought him over to Bismarck’s policy of annexation, from which 
liberal Germany was still fain to hold aloof. But when, in the following 
year, Bismarck twice sought to secure his services as the Gentz of the 
coming struggle, he honourably declined to bind himself ; for the internal 
conflict in Prussia, in which he could not in conscience take a place by the 
minister’s side, was not yet at an end. Events, however, moved swiftly ; 
and as a free man he reached Berlin, to uphold the cause which had become, 
for once and all, that of Germany’s future. Even if the end were failure, 
he writes, the task incumbent upon him and others would be to revive, 
as in 1807, what had fallen ; to play Fichte’s part over again would be 
no ignoble doom. But dis aliter visum. A more interesting background 
than that of this volume of letters has rarely offered itself for the 
correspondence of a modern man of learning or letters. 

A. W. Wabd. 

Lectures on Legal History and Miscellaneous Legal Essays. By James 
Barr Ames. (Cambridge, Massachusetts : Harvard University Press, 
1913.) 

This is a posthumous collection of the principal contributions of the late 
Professor Ames to the history of English law. It is prefaced by a memoir 
which shows the author to have been not only a great lawyer and historian, 
but also a great teacher and much beloved by his pupils. English lawyers 
could wish that we had more from the hand of the writer of The History of 
dssumpsit and the History of Trover. But Ames chose to teach, and 
though he seems to have lived a life of strenuous hard work and research, 
be devoted his stores of knowledge to his pupils and, to quote Professor 
Kirchwey, ‘ he never fell a victim to the academic superstition that the 
true and only end of scholarship is the production of printed matter.’ 
The major portion of the book contains twenty-two lectures on points 
VOL. XXIX.—NO. cxv. Q q 
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in legal history. Of these the more important have been published in 
reviews, and a certain number were reprinted with additions and 
notes in 1908-9 in Select Essays on Anglo-American Legal History. 
The remaining lectures are little more than full notes by a lecturer, 
for they are composed in a brief and concise manner and make little or 
no claim to literary style. They contain a certain amount of repetition. 
Thus lecture iii, on appeals, repeats much in the two previous lectures. 
There are some clerical errors of a serious character; for example, on p. 79 
Littleton is reported to have said ‘ the ancient declaration and entry 
has always in such a case been generally that the charters ad manus et 
possessionem defendentis devenerunt, and showed how whereas on 
p. 82 the same citation is given, but it ends with the words c without 
showing how ’, which is the correct translation of the words in the Year¬ 
book, ne monstra content . But as an introduction to a scientific knowledge 
of the common law these lectures seem unrivalled; their object is to 
show to students how the modern law developed from the old law, and they 
provide a sound and sufficient historical basis for this purpose. They are not, 
and do not profess to be, written merely for pure historians of the law. 

It should be remembered that portions of the previously published 
lectures have met with some criticism ; thus Pollock and Maitland point 
out that in the essay on the disseisin of chattels, Ames had hardly 
offered a sufficient explanation of the fact that at one point the 
analogy of land and chattels breaks down. Again, the writer’s view that 
trusts of chattels and money were enforced by common law courts long 
before Chancery gave effect to trusts of land has not been accepted on all 
sides. Much, too, seems to have been left to extemporary exposition; 
thus, in the chapter on replevin there are no explanations of ‘ avowry ’ 
or 4 conusance ’. But the most serious blot from the point of view of 
English students is that, especially in the miscellaneous essays, the 
English law referred to is not up to date and is at times incorrect. Thus 
on p. 55, though the Larceny Act (1861) is referred to as a late English 
statute whereby ‘ restitution [of stolen goods] is allowed where goods are 
obtained under false pretenses ’, no reference is made to the Sale of Goods, 
1893, which repealed this provision. So a reader of the essay on the 
doctrine of Price v. Neal should be told that this case was considered 
by Mathew J. in the London and River Plate Bank v. Bank of Liverpool, 
1896 (1 Q.B. at p. 10), where it was laid down that, if the plaintiff in that 
case had so conducted himself as to lead the holder of the bill to believe 
that he considered the signature genuine, he could not afterwards with¬ 
draw from that position. 

Ames seems to hold that the reason why a murderer cannot acquire 
title (i.e. from the murdered person) by his crime is due to the doctrine 
of equity in that one who by misconduct has acquired a res at common 
law will be compelled to hold the res as a constructive trustee for the 
person wronged, or, if he be dead, for his representatives. But the reason 
of the English cases seems to be that such an acquisition is contrary to 
public policy; see Cleaver v. Mutual Association, 1892 (1 Q.B. 147), fully 
discussed in the essay, and the two recent cases of ‘ In the estate of 
Cunigunda Crippen, 1911, p. 108, and Hall and Knight r. Baxter, 1914, 
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p. 1, where the doctrine was extended to a case of manslaughter. In the 
essay on two theories of consideration, in dealing with cases of a composi¬ 
tion with creditors, he says that ‘ it is obvious that in England at least 
the debtor could acquire no rights on a promise by virtue of a considera¬ 
tion that did not move from himself But the view of Willes J. in Cook 
r. Slater (13 C.B., N.S. 543), ‘ that in the case of a composition made with 
a body of creditors the assent to receive the composition discharges the 
debt (i.e. it is extinguished), because otherwise fraud would be committed 
against the rest of the creditors,’ has been recently upheld by the Court 
of Appeal in Hirachand v. Temple, 1911 (2 K.B. 326). It should be noted 
that the decision of the Court of Appeal in Sheffield Corporation v. Barclay, 
which is approved by the author, was reversed by the house of lords 
(1905, A.C. 392). Lastly, Paquin v. Beauclerk, 1906 (A.C. 14S) might be 
referred to in the essay on the undisclosed principal. But though some 
such additions as these might perhaps have been made so as to render 
the book more useful to English students, there can be little doubt that 
the book will prove to be of the greatest value to students and that all 
interested in the history of English law will owe a debt of gratitude to the 
author. J. C. Miles. 


The Place-names of Nottinghamshire . By Dr. Heinrich Mutschmann. 

(Cambridge : University Press, 1913.) 

This book is not all that could be wished, but it is creditably free from 
the gross blunders that disfigure most of the works of its kind. Many of 
Dr. Mutschmann’s etymologies are undoubtedly correct; that the number 
of certain results is not greater is largely due to the inadequacy of the 
extant evidence, recorded pre-Conquest forms of Nottinghamshire names 
being exceedingly rare. In not a few instances there is grave reason to 
doubt whether the early forms cited by the author really belong to the 
places with which he has connected them. In this matter it is quite 
unsafe to rely on local historians; their usual practice has been, when 
a name in an early document has a superficial resemblance to some modern 
name in the same neighbourhood, to assume identity without any question 
whether it is philologically probable or not. I may be doing Dr. Mutsch¬ 
mann injustice in supposing that he has made no attempt to verify those 
current identifications that are prima facie unlikely, but if he has done 
so he ought to have indicated the grounds for his conclusions. It would 
require too much space to criticize the author’s etymologies in detail, 
but a few of them raise questions which it may be profitable to discuss. 

The derivation of the river-name Witham from the Old English vnBiq, 
willow, and an imaginary amma , ‘ a somewhat doubtful name for a river ’ 
—taken from Middendorf, who, however, does not say that it was an 
Old English appellative—is decidedly wild. The name occurs in The 
Saints of England (early eleventh century) in the form Widma , and is, 
I think, most likely pre-English. Dr. Mutschmann is puzzled by the 
name Baggalee, for which he can find no early forms. He says that the 
place is popularly known as ‘ Beggarlee ’ (this, by the way, is the form 
on the ordnance map). The place used to be spoken of as ‘ Beverlee *, 
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with the accent on the last syllable, but I remember a visitor from 
‘ Beverlee ’ who said that new-comers in the neighbourhood turned the | 
name into 4 Beggarlee ’ and other perverted shapes. He added that the 
correct form was Beauvale. The Carthusian priory of Beauv&le is about 
two miles from the present village. It is perhaps venturesome to 
suggest that Beverlee may represent a corrupted tradition of (De) Bella 
Valle. The ungrammatical Anglo-French form Beauvale appears to 
be comparatively modern. Dr. Mutschmann cites an instance dated 
about ▲. d. 1500, and also a phonetically-spelt 4 Bovall ’ of the same 
period. He does not mention the 4 Bewoll’ of the Woll&ton records, 
which looks more like a genuine popular survival. 

The village name Kneeton or Kneveton is said to be 4 O.E. cnikta tv*, 
the farmstead or settlement of the servants ’. Now this Old English name 
could not possibly be the source of the modern Kneveton, or of the early 
forms Chenivetone (Domesday), Chnivetun (circa 1190), Knyveton , and 
Kenyveton (1291); the Kuitona (which Dr. Mutschmann silently alters to 
Knltona) of the Wollaton records may be some other place. The only 
other documentary form cited by the author is Knighton , from a map 
in the 1695 translation of Camden's Britannia. (The forms taken from 
the maps in late editions of the Britannia are constantly referred to as 
4 Camden’s * spellings, which is very misleading.) The normal Domesday 
spelling of Cnihta-tun would be Chenistetone ; it would be strange indeed 
if, as Dr. Mutschmann assumes, all the Anglo-Norman documents in this 
instance concurred in representing the Old English kt by v, and this 
abnormality had been perpetuated in the modern form of the name 
Equally inadmissible is the conjecture that Kneesall (Domesday Chcneaak) 
may be the Old English Cnihtes heaUi. I suspect that Kneveton is from 
the female name Cynegifu, and Kneesall from the male name Cyneheah. 

It is true that the accent-shift is unusual, but Professor Wyld has 
pointed out a parallel instance in the Lancashire Knowsley (Chemdweslei). 
Syerston, in Domesday Sirestune , is said to be from the Old English 
personal name Sigeric ; but no known form of the place-name showB any 
trace of -ric, and the personal name involved is much more likely to 
be Sigehere, Vrhich was fairly common. Harby appears in Domesday 
under the two forms Herdebi and Herdrebi. Dr. Mutschmann says that 
the r in the second form is a blunder, and that the name represents the 
4 Old English heorda by(r) [sic], the herdsmen’s dwelling ’. As there is 
no ground for assuming that the Danish by was ever used in names of 
English formation, the probability is that the first element of Herd(r)d» 
is Scandinavian. The existence of Icelandic names such as HjarBarhoU 
justifies us in interpreting this first element as'the genitive of hjprt, herd 
of cattle, so that the Domesday Herdrebi is quite correct. 

Dr. Mutschmann's work has considerable value, but it has not under- 
gone the thorough revision that was needed in order to bring it up to 
the standard of accuracy that may be fairly demanded in such a book. 

Henry Bradley. 
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Mr. H. B. Cotterill’s Ancient Greece (London : Harrap, 1913) aims, 
according to the sub-title, at presenting a sketch of Greek art, literature, 
and philosophy viewed in connexion with the external history of Greece 
from the earliest times down to the age of Alexander the Great. The 
author’s method of procedure is to divide the history of Greece into nine 
periods, to each of which one chapter is devoted. Then sections are 
appended to every chapter, giving an account of the artistic and mental 
products of the period; and additional notes at the end of the book 
deal with temples, dress, coins, and vases. The text is illustrated and 
supplemented by a large number of maps, reproductions of coins, and 
plates (including six in colours). It may be said in general that the work 
is written by an educated man, who is not a professional scholar, for 
the benefit of readers like himself. Such readers will find the book 
interesting, and they will be little the worse for certain inaccuracies 
that vex the soul of specialists out of all proportion to their importance. 
For instance, Mr. Cotterill says (p. 302) that the Athenian theatre could 
hold 30,000 spectators, though Dr. Mahaffy showed long ago that 12,000 
was a figure much nearer the mark; he believes that the ringleaders in the 
revolt of Mytilene amounted to 1,000 (p. 334); he states (p. 181) that the 
period of exile prescribed for an ostracized Athenian was altered from 
ten years to five, although there is only the flimsiest evidence in favour of 
this view; and he accepts (p. 441) the story that Demosthenes caused 
his hearers to call Aeschines a hireling by accenting the word /Aurlwros 
wrongly (De Cor. 52). But the merits of the book outbalance entirely 
such minor defects, and it can be heartily recommended to those who 
desire a general acquaintance with the matters treated in it. 

W. A. G. 

A companion volume to the Inscriptiones Latinos of E. Diehl (see 
ante , xxviii. 597) has now appeared under the title of Inscriptiones 
Graecae , by Otto Kern (Bonn: Marcus & Weber, 1913), and may be 
cordially recommended for the excellence of its reproductions and its 
moderate price. The editor has included a large number of recently 
discovered inscriptions, many of them of great historical or archaeological 
interest, and Has, as was natural, given a preponderance to those of early date. 
On the other hand, there is but one Christian inscription, and none of really 
late date—a contrast to the companion volume. The introduction gives 
a brief bibliography—somewhat too brief, for references to Dittenberger’s 
Sylloge are not invariably given, and none at all to Michel. H. S. J. 

Dr. E. Biedermann’s Studien zur dgyptischen Veruxdtungsgeschichte 
in ptolemdisch-rdrnischer Zeit , Der BacrtAuco? rpa/Afwn-cvs (Berlin: Weid- 
mann, 1913) belong to the many recent monographs in which the evidence 
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of the long and still lengthening series of Greek papyri has been sifted 
and put together in a handy form. Special treatises have already been 
devoted to several members of the official hierarchy of Graeco-Roman 
Egypt; the subject in the present instance is the basilico-grammateus, 
the royal scribe, who both in Ptolemaic and Roman times played a promi¬ 
nent part in local administration. His area was usually the nome, and 
his main function was to keep the registers of persons and property in his 
district; upon this primary duty his other activities, which Dr. Biedermann 
follows out in detail, were largely based. The data have been compiled 
with the care and are presented with the methodical arrangement charac¬ 
teristic of German work of this kind. The treatise concludes with useful 
tables of the various holders of this office hitherto recorded in the different 
nomes; those for the Arsinoite nome have been independently collected 
in the last number of the Archiv fur Papyrusforschung by V. Martin, who 
has sometimes produced rather different results. It may be hoped that 
Dr. Biedermann will go on to give us a similar study of the still more 
important official with whom the basilico-grammateus was in the Roman 
period so closely associated, the strategus. A. S. H. 

One regrets to have to speak unfavourably of a volume which is based 
on wide reading and much labour. But the views advanced by Mr. A. W. 
Whatmore in his Insulae Britannicae (London: Elliot Stock, 1913) are 
such that one cannot commend them. He is plainly neither a Latin 
scholar nor a philologist, and his standard of evidence is uncritical. Ulysses, 
he tells us, sailed past the western highlands of Scotland; Circe lived in 
Iona the old name of which, la, is equated with Aeaea; the Carron is 
Acheron, Orcus (Hades) is somewhere in the Orcades and Tartarus a 
district of Ross called Traith Ross. The account of Roman Britain, helped 
out by Richard of Cirencester, is as strange. Much of it consists in lists 
of place-names with identifications and notes, but many of the place-names 
are not real place-names at all but personal names or other words misread. 
The participle caesa (from caedo) occurs in the course of an inscription 
found at Hexham; it is made into the Roman name of Hexham. An 
obscure centurion on the Wall of Pius bears the cognomen Stateles *, he 
is equated with Kettlestoun near Linlithgow. A cohort of Hamii garrisoned 
Magna on Hadrian’s Wall; it appears as the ancestor of Humshaugh, 
a village near another part of the same wall. Pons Aelii is taken by most 
people to be the Roman fort at the Tyne bridge on the Wall, where New¬ 
castle now stands; Mr. Whatmore transfers it to Ponteland, some miles 
from Tyne and Wall, and interprets Aetii as the ‘Gaelic’ Axil , which he 
translates 4 rugged bank ’. Further south, Glevum is (quite rightly) 
set down to Gloucester, but Glebon Colonia—merely another spelling— 
is (we read) Clifton near Bristol, and while Londinium is correctly called 
London, Londini becomes Holwood Hill away in Kent. It is perhaps 
needless to go into further details. S. 

Dr. Balthasar Baedorf’s dissertation, Untersuchungen fiber Heiligenieben 
der westlichcn Normandie (Bonn: Georgi, 1913), is a study of the lives 
of the earliest saints in the dioceses of Avranches, Coutances, Bayeux, and 
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S4ez. The writer deals in a simple straightforward way with one saint after 
another, and submits their biographies to the tests of textual criticism. 
Of twenty-one saints, only one, St. Paternus of Avranches, had the good 
fortune to find an early biographer in Venantius Fortunatus. The remain¬ 
ing twenty fell a prey to Carolingian or later hagiographers who, with 
two exceptions, are anonymous, and who are all untrustworthy. Dr. 
Baedorf gives a list of the manuscripts, says what is known of each saint 
from historical sources, and traces the sources of the later lives. Un¬ 
ambitious, yet careful and scholarly, essays of this kind, which follow the 
methods of the best scholars and will be useful to all fellow-workers in the 
same field of study, are just what German universities should encourage 
as doctoral dissertations. F. M. P. 

In an essay of twenty pages entitled Bin Kapitd vom spdtantiken und 
fruhtniUelalterlichen Staate (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1913) Professor Ludo 
Moritz Hartmann, the author of Geschichte Italiens im MiUdaUer ,, clearly 
describes the essential difference between the eastern empire with its 
centralized administration, its hosts of officials, its regular taxes, and its 
standing army and fleet, and the Frankish and Lombard kingdoms, based 
upon land tenure and maintained by the services of the landholders and 
the revenues of the royal domains, in which therefore the localities enjoyed 
a large measure of independence, so that the emperors, as he expresses it, 
had practically to conquer Italy whenever they went to Rome. In the 
light of these considerations we see why the eastern empire with its apparent 
weakness lasted till the fifteenth century, while the empire of Charles the 
Great with its apparent strength began to fall to pieces as soon as the 
strong hand of its founder was removed. E. W. B. 

Dr. Adolf Hofmeister, in his Deutschland und Burgund im fruheren 
MittdaUer (Leipzig : Dyk, 1914), gives a valuable study of the formation 
of the kingdom of Burgundy or Arles and of the policy of the emperors with 
regard to it, which ended in its becoming a member of the Empire under 
Conrad the Salic in 1034. That policy, he points out, was all of a piece. 
Otto the Great inherited the claims to suzerainty over both Jurane 
Burgundy and Provence, which had belonged to Charles the Fat and Arnulf 
as chiefs of the Carolingian house. The practical motives which urged him 
to enforce them were two. Even before Otto’s Italian expedition, it was 
important for the German king not to allow a rival state to dispose of Jurane 
Burgundy, which would give an opening into south Germany and 
Lotharingia. This accounts for the prompt way in which Otto checkmated 
King Hugh of Italy’s attempt to seize Jurane Burgundy on the death of its 
king, Rudolf II, in 937. But, at least subsequently and in the main, Otto’s 
object was the security of his Italian and imperial position. France and the 
great French vassals must be shut off from interference in Italy, and this 
was to be accomplished by the maintenance of the dependent buffer-state 
of Burgundy. On the formation of the kingdom of Burgundy or Arles 
Dr. Hofmeister throws new light. It has been generally held that on the death 
of the Emperor Lewis the Blind, c. 928, Hugh became practically master 
of the kingdom of Provence, and then bartered it, c. 933, to Rudolf II of 
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Jurane Burgundy in return for Rudolfs promise to abandon his proposed 
invasion of Italy. Dr. Hofmeister supports the first part of the statement, 
arguing that Hugh really annexed Provence to his kingdom of Italy. This 
seems the best view, although Dr. Hofmeister does not mention the great 
difficulty that no private documents from Provence are dated by Hugh’s 
reign. As for the treaty of c. 933, which is only known from Lmtprand, he 
holds that it is either a mere mistake of Liutprand or else a treaty that- was 
never carried out. The latter alternative at any rate seems substantiated 
by his arguments. 1 So far as Provence owned kings after 928, those kings 
were Hugh himself or the French kings, Raoul and Louis d’Outremer, who 
obtained at least formal recognition in the Yiennois and the Lyonnais. 
It was Otto the Great, Dr. Hofmeister shows, who annexed Provence to 
Jurane Burgundy for the benefit of his protege Conrad, son of Rudolf II. 
In 942/3 Conrad obtained possession of Vienne, while Provence proper 
acknowledged him only after the death in 947 of King Hugh, who had 
retired thither on his expulsion from Italy. Thus the kingdom of 
Burgundy or Arles was a creation of Otto’s policy. C. W. P. O. 

Professor Paul Herre’s Deutsche KuUur des MittdaUers in Rild und Wort 
(Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 1912) is a true picture-book in the sense that the 
substance of it consists of pictures to which the text, in the author’s modest 
phrase, is merely explanatory. It is no doubt by the pictures that the 
book should be mainly judged. These seem to us admirable, from the first 
excellent reproduction of the magnificent German of the Vatican’s 
triumphal relief, to the strolling player and dancer of the fifteenth century, 
and indeed through the long series of 245 (contained in 112 plates) illus¬ 
trating from monument, manuscript, diploma, and early printed book the 
whole of German life and civilization so far as possible. It begins, in the 
period of the wanderings of the peoples, with the public life of the Germans 
in relation to Rome, and draws upon the splendid sculpture of the Roman 
museums for illustration. But soon the author turns to German work 
proper, and from this in woodcut, drawing, sculpture, and carving chooses 
his main material. Steadily keeping before him his aim of illustrating 
German civilization, he sets aside the temptation to turn to foreign work 
for the greater completeness of his artistic material. With all the breadth 
and fullness of German life before him he does not fear that his work will 
suffer from lack of variety, and it does not, for he goes far from the beaten 
tracks in the wide range of his illustration. He includes Austro-German 
lands in his survey, but not Netherlandish-Burgundian in which Romance 
influences cross and struggle with Germanic. Dr. Herre’s pictures are 
astonishingly good—the few poor ones being for the most part reproduc¬ 
tions of ordinary types of ecclesiastical buildings. To each division or 
group of subjects illustrated Dr. Herre devotes a corresponding division 

1 A slight confirmation of the view that the treaty of 933 really was made, though 
never carried ont, is provided by Flodoard’s language in his Annates . He calls both 
Rudolf II and Conrad of Jurane Burgundy Cisalpinae OaUiae rex and rex Iurensis 
indifferently, evidently meaning one and the same territory, vis. Jurane Burgundy. 
But once, in 937, he styles Rudolf II Iurensis et Cisalpinae OaUiae rex, which seem* 
to be a faint reflex of Rudolf II’s claim to rule two kingdoms. 
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of the text. An especially striking section is entitled Verkehrswesen, 
and contains illustrations ranging from a tenth-century gospel and 
a deed of Otto III to a seventeenth-century woodcut by Bergkmair 
of a child’s room, and includes various little studies of materials for, 
and conditions of, instruction-giving, both in university and school. 
Some of the most interesting and uncommon of the illustrations are 
of popular life in field and town. For the extension of this he could, if 
he chose to continue his work into the seventeenth century, find material 
in the rich pamphlet literature of the thirty years’ war period. Dr. Herre’s 
description of his text as merely explanatory of his pictures, is too modest 
for his careful work, and he has been indeed successful in producing 
a picture-book at once popular and learned, and, in many of its sections, 
artistic and beautiful in a high degree. A. M. C. 

De Denkbedden over Oorlog en de Bemoeiingen voor Vredeindedfde Eeuw, 
by 6. C. W. Gorris, S.J. (Nijmegen : Malmberg, 1912), is a thesis for the 
doctorate of letters in the university of Leiden. It is a careful and learned 
study of the state of opinion with regard to public and private war in the 
eleventh century as exhibited in the works of canonists and others. The 
subject, which is almost untouched by previous writers, is ably handled 
by the author. R. W. L. 

Professor J. Haller has reopened the vexed question of the origin 
of the Marbach Annals (Die Marbacher Annalen, Berlin: Weidmann, 
1912). From a careful and minute examination of the text he has arrived 
at conclusions entirely contrary to those maintained by Professor 
Hermann Bloch in the preface to his edition of the annals ( Script . Her. 
Germ ., 1907) and in Die EUdssischen Annalen der Staufcrzeit , 1906. 
The first part of the work which we know as the Marbach Annals is 
a compilation of the history of the empire from the time of King Dagobert 
in 631, derived mainly from the Chronicle of Bernold, the Gesta Friderici 
of Otto of Freising, and after 1156 from annals of a local character written 
at Strassburg down to 1183. From 1184 according to Bloch, or 1187 
according to Haller, to the end of the century we have contemporary 
imperial annals ( Reichsannalen ), and they are by far the most valuable part 
of the work. Their value is greatly enhanced if Haller’s identification of the 
author as Frederick, provost of the church of St. Thomas at Strassburg 
may be accepted. Provost Frederick was a man of considerable impor¬ 
tance. From 1182 he was a prominent figure at the court of Frederick I; 
he was chaplain to Henry VI and afterwards to Philip of Swabia; 
and he was employed on important embassies to the pope. Haller brings 
forward considerable evidence to support a suggestion that it was also 
the provost of St. Thomas’s who has put together these various elements : 
he was the compiler of the chronicle of 631-1183 as well as the contemporary 
annalist of the last years of the century. Haller has shown that this man 
was also a priest at Kolmar in the near neighbourhood of Marbach, a fact 
which accounts for his interest in the affairs of Upper Alsace, in the 
fortunes of the Zahringer, in the foundation of the town of Freiburg in 
Breisgau, in the affairs of the diocese of Basle; and it accounts for his access 
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to the library of Marbach. Though these hypotheses solve many difficulties, 
they also introduce new ones. Bloch, while recognizing the same sources, 
believes the chronicle to have been compiled at Hohenburg, and to refute 
this Haller has to fall back on the dangerous argumentum e silenUo. From | 
the evidence of two passages under the year 1152 in which Otto IV is given 
the title of emperor, the careful editor of the annals concludes that the 
first part was compiled in 1210, for Otto could only be given the imperial 
title between October 1209 when he was crowned by Innocent III and 
November 1210 when he was banned. These notices, with several others, 
Haller must regard as later interpolations, for his author and compiler, 
the Provost Frederick, died in 1200. For its continuation Haller has also 
a new theory. It was not, as Bloch thinks, continued at the monastery 
of Neuburg. The annals of 1200-38 were written at Marbach, and there 
the manuscript which has come down to us was transcribed between 
1245 and 1250 from a copy which had been glossed by a monk of Neuburg. 
Professor Haller has suggested a new title for the annals which sums up 
Kis conclusions, Friderici praepositi S. Thomae Argentinensis Chronica et 
A nnales cum Continuatione Marbacensi el Additionibm N eoburgenstbu*. 
The volume is furnished with a facsimile of several parts of the manu¬ 
script (Codex Ienensis Bos. q. 6). 

Professor Bloch has maintained his original theories in an article in 
the Neues Archiv (xxxviii. 296 seqq., 1913), which if not convincing, at 
least makes us hesitate before accepting too rapidly the ingenious and 
well-worked-out hypotheses of Professor Haller. T. 

The Great Roll of the Pipe for the Thirty-first Year of the Reign of King 
Henry the Second , 1181-5 (London : Pipe Roll Society, 1913), is already 
supplemented by the Exchequer Receipt Roll of Michaelmas 1185 which 
was printed in 1899. It is now to be reinforced, Mr. Round informs us, 
by the publication, by the Pipe Roll Society, of the ‘ Rotuli de Dominabus 
desiderated by this Review a year ago. In the introduction Mr. Round draws 
attention to the main points of interest and importance in the document 
which follows. The reunion of the royal family in England, the details 
of John’s expedition to Ireland, the perilous state of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, and the local warfare in South Wales are some of the political 
events reflected in the present roll. There are some good instances of 
the king’s exploitation of feudal rights that illustrate at least one of the 
chapters of the great charter. There is a good deal of evidence of the 
oppression and extortionate administration of the sheriffs, which we may 
take as showing the futility of the king’s strong measures in 1170, and the 
necessity, ultimately recognized, of distributing the functions of the office. 

Mr. Round thinks that certain entries on this roll and its predecessor 
may be taken as corroborating the rather discreditable story of Ranulf 
Glanville in the Gesta Henrici Secundi (i. 314-15). Certain topographical 
entries affect the questions of the course of the Icknield Street and the 
date of the origin of the present town of Salisbury. Mr. Round explains 
that his introduction was prepared before the index or contents were 
available. In these circumstances it is amazing not that a few points of 
interest are overlooked but that so many are grasped and made clear. 
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It may not, therefore, be out of place to mention two or three points that 
seem worth noting. Under Yorkshire (p. 67) the bishop of Durham owes 
five hundred marks ‘ quia tenuit placitum de aduocatione cuiusdam 
ecclesie in curia Christianitatis This raises the question why the plea 
was not heard in the court of the franchise. The answer that suggests 
itself is that the king had only recognized or confirmed the judicial privi¬ 
leges of the bishop as they existed in Henry I’s time and would therefore 
be regarding the first clause of the Constitutions of Clarendon as drawing 
all pleas of advowson to the royal court, without exception. This theory 
could not be maintained, and the writs of quart impedti were commonly 
used before the bishop’s justices in the thirteenth century and afterwards. 
A similar question of privileged jurisdiction is raised by the entry under 
Cumberland (p. 186), which records that the knights of the countess 
of Coupland owed 100s. 4 quia fecerunt iudicium de placito quod non 
pertinuit ad eos’. An entry under Yorkshire (p. 70) suggests the 
temper in which the king intended the assize of Northampton to be 
executed. The sheriff is fined five marks ‘ quia fecit latronem abiurare 
terrain sine assensu iusticiarum qui salvatus est per iuisam aque.’ This 
must have been a case where theft was the only accusation, and the 
justices would have intervened to secure to the man who had cleared him¬ 
self his right, under the assize, to find pledges and remain in the kingdom. 

G. T. L. 

Professor Friedrich Wilhelm’s cheap series of Munehener Texte is in¬ 
tended principally for students of old German literature; but it includes as 
well a capital edition of Die Gedichle des Archipoeta (Munich : Callwey, 
1913) by Dr. Max Manitius, than whom no more expert editor could have 
been found. Dr. Manitius examines in his preface the historical setting 
of the poems and their references to the chancellor Reinald of Dassel; 
and he has annotated the text in the most useful way, chiefly by citing the 
sources from which phrases and epithets have been borrowed. V. 

In Die SteUung des Alfred von SaresheL (Alfredus Anglicus) und seiner 
Schrift De motu cordis in der Wissenschaft des beginnenden XIIL Jahr - 
hunderts (Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen AJcademie , 1913, 9) C. Baeumker 
elucidates the leading ideas of the work dedicated to Alexander Neckam 
and written about 1215. The author, who is quoted more than once in a 
work ascribed to Grosseteste and Roger Bacon (Mon. Germ ., SS. f xxviii, 
577, 582), had studied Arabic in Spain and tried to combine Aristotle’s 
science with neo-Platonic metaphysics; but he was not, as the historians 
of philosophy generally assert, either a pantheist or a materialist. 

F. L. 

In La Juridiction de la Municipality Parisienne de Saint Louis h 
Charles VII (BMioth&que (THistoire de Paris . Paris: Leroux, 1912) 
M. Georges Huisman analyses and discusses with great competence the 
curiously limited, yet distinctly important, judicial sphere of the guild, or 
*h&nse ’, of the marchands de Teau which, about the middle of the thirteenth 
century, became the only municipality that the capital of France ever 
possessed under the ancien regime. The masterly introduction sets forth 
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in less than forty pages the leading features of Paris municipal history 
in the middle ages. It makes clear the process by which a municipality 
of a peculiar type grew out of a guild of merchants, favoured by the 
Crown, as the best way of securing for the capital the economic advantages 
enjoyed by Rouen so long as Normandy was ruled by the Angevin kings of 
England. The wealth, prestige, and powerful backing of the marchands 
de Veau did not, however, secure for their provost and his echevins a very 
strong municipal position. Nor was its strength, so far as it was strong, 
limited to the capital, for the essence of its authority rested on the control 
of the navigation of the Seine, Oise, Marne, and Yonne, and so covered 
a much wider area than that of the city. Moreover, as time went on, the 
parliament of Paris, the official of the bishop, and above all the provost of 
Paris, with the judicial staff of the Chatelet, continuously tended to 
circumscribe its powers, especially after the meteoric career of Etienne 
Marcel had shown the revolutionary possibilities underlying the position 
of the formal head of the traders of the chief city of the west. Accordingly 
its jurisdiction remained essentially that of a prosperous guild, and never 
materially went outside the economic sphere. Every quasi-political or 
judicial function that it exercised had its source in some economic necessity. 
Beyond that it was seldom suffered to take independent action. Thus the 
4 municipality ’ had to call upon the parliament or the Chatelet to compel 
recalcitrant citizens to pay the taxes, which it Was its privilege to assess 
and collect from them. M. Huisman has done his work very thoroughly, 
and arranged his results with excellent lucidity and method. A notable 
instance of his power is his striking rearrangement of the material derived 
from such of the archives of the municipality as escaped being burnt 
in the Hotel-de-Ville in 1871 by the happy accident that had given 
them a home in the Bibliotheque Nationale. Following the example of 
M. Fagniez’s similar treatment of the judicial functions of the Chatelet, 
he has divided the subject into heads with appropriate illustrations, 
drawn textually from the ancient registers. English readers will note 
that the 4 aide pour fflle marier *, imposed by Philip the Fair for the 
marriage of his daughter Isabella to Edward II in 1308, was levied with 
extraordinary slowness in the city and neighbourhood of Paris. It was not 
until 1351 that a compromise settled the problem, till then contested 
in the law courts, whether the monastery of Saint-Martin-des-Ch&mps 
was bound to pay its quota to this aid, imposed upon it by the provost 
of the merchants and his echevins a generation earlier. T. F. T. 

Dr. Fritz Kern’s Humana Civilitas (Leipzig: Koehler, 1913) is 
apparently the first of a projected series of medieval studies by various 
authors. The present volume, which has for its subordinate title Stoat , 
Kirche und Kuliur , is an inquiry into Dante’s account of the various 
associations, political, social, and spiritual, through which the individual 
soul passes on its way towards its final union with God. At every stage 
between the ‘ schoolmaster logic ’ of the De Monorchia and the blessed 
state of spirits in the Empyrean there arises in some form or other the 
problem of reconciling the freedom and worth of personal life with the 
claims and authority of a society ; a problem which Dr. Kern is perhaps 
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inclined to magnify into a too protestant dilemma, for the supreme im¬ 
portance of the individual soul is in itself scarcely an argument against 
the existence of the papacy or even of the empire. Dr. Kern gives an 
interesting sketch of the Divine Comedy, emphasizing the contrast 
between the isolating force of sin and the unifying power of love, and finding 
the best explanation of the contrast in the distinction (largely due to St. 
Augustine) between temporal goods which produce disastrous competition 
and spiritual goods which expand in proportion as men desire them and 
so lead not to division but to harmony. Occasional details in his exposition 
cannot easily be accepted, as, for instance, his location of bestialitade 
in the circle of traitors, an opinion which, far from being 4 indubitable \ 
might rather be styled * untenable \ Criticism, however, will be directed 
less to details than to certain broader suggestions which might easily 
give a false view of Dante’s position. To mention a few examples, Dr. Kern 
does not give a very clear distinction between the active and the con¬ 
templative life, and it would certainly be wrong to make that distinction 
correspond to the spheres of the empire and the papacy. More serious 
is his tendency to dwell on the antithesis of spirit and matter, almost as 
though the symbolic distribution of souls in Dante’s hell and heaven 
meant that matter was the source of evil. 'It is well to remember that 
souls in the lowest hell remain as purely spiritual as souls in paradise. 
Finally, Dr. Kern’s diagram of the spiritual world places the Naturstand 
of the human soul below purgatory, not above it, and thus suggests the 
heretical doctrine that every soul must necessarily be guilty of mortal sin. 
In all these cases, however, it is quite probable that the appearance of error 
is due to the brevity of treatment imposed upon Dr. Kern by the limits 
prescribed to his book. W. H. V. R. 

Karl Engel, in 4 The Organization of the Hanseatic Merchants in 
England c. 1300-1474’, part i, in Hansische Geschichlsbl&tter , 1913, 
pp. 445-517, enumerates the ports, staples, fairs, market towns, and country 
districts in which German traders were to be found. The only places, 
however, where organized settlements of Hanseatic merchants are known 
to have existed were London, Ipswich, Yarmouth, Lynn, Boston, and Hull. 
The author examines the relations of the provincial branches to the 
London gtldhaUa Teutonicorum and the subordination of these emigrant 
merchants to the German Hanse at home. He ascertains the qualification 
and the number of the traders enjoying the royal privilege of free commerce 
in England, and illustrates the topography of the London Hanse house as 
well as that of the Steelyard and the daily life in them. The conclusion 
of the article deals with the alderman of the Germans who at first enjoyed 
the freedom of the city of London, but who after about 1344 had an 
English colleague. F. L. 

In La Guerra di Sicilia coniro gli Angioini negli anni 1313-20 (Palermo: 
lmpresa Generale d’Affissioni, 1910) Signor Giuseppe La Mantia sketches 
the main incidents of the early years of the long war 1313-73 between the 
Aragonese and Angevin dynasties of Palermo and Naples respectively. 
The renewed war was mainly due to the alliance of Frederick of Sicily and 
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the Emperor Henry VII, and the Angevin attack on Sicily in 1314 gave 
to Frederick the excuse of ignoring the life-term of his office (as laid down 
by the peace of Caltabellotta in 1303), and of getting the parliament of 
Messina to acknowledge his son Peter as heir to the Crown. The greater 
part of the book is, however, devoted to the taxes voted in the Sicilian 
parliament of 1316-20 to provide for the expenses of the war, but which 
remained in force until the nineteenth century. The ‘ Capitoli’ of these taxes 
have hitherto been dated too late (e. g. 1346 by Sella), but Signor La Mantis 
is able to assign them to their true period. They are varied in character, 
but exhibit the general tendency of the Aragonese to substitute indirect for 
direct taxation and the aristocratic nature of the movement which produced 
the war of the vespers. The taxes of 1317 on imported articles of luxury show 
how grievously the silk trade had diminished since Norman times, while 
those on exported biscuit, tallow, and hemp give us considerable informa¬ 
tion on the manning and equipment of the Sicilian fleet. There is an 
appendix of six hitherto unprinted documents, chiefly relating to the further 
history of these taxes in the reigns of Frederick’s son and grandson. This 
book forms, we take it, a preliminary study to Signor La Mantia’s forth¬ 
coming history of the Aragonese kings of Sicily, which will be welcomed 
by all students of this difficult and obscure period. It may be noted that 
on p. 5 Henry VIl is made to die at Pisa. The emperor died, in fact, at 
Buonconvento near Siena. G. B. 

In part iv of his Beitrage zur Geschichte der Herzoge von Burgund (Heidel¬ 
berg : Winter, 1913) Professor Otto Cartellieri prints for the first time the 
full text of three documents relating to the negotiations between John of 
Burgundy and Henry V in 1414. The first is the record of the preliminary 
treaty drawn up at Leicester on 23 May, which is really no more than the 
heads of an agreement, followed by a record of the discussion (in the 
shape of questions and answers) on various difficult points that had arisen ; 
the critical question was how the duke would bear himself in relation to 
the king’s adversary of France, his pretended lord ; hereon the Bur¬ 
gundian envoys were forced to reply that they must consult their master. 
The second document gives the convention at Ypres on 27 August, which 
takes the form of a discussion on the points raised at Leicester; on the 
general terms of the proposed treaty some progress was made, but when 
the critical point was reached the duke’s answers and assurances were 
studiously vague ; if requested not to hinder the king in seeking to obtain 
the crown of France, he would acquiesce in the request. The third docu¬ 
ment, drawn up at St. Oraer on 29 September, expanded the previous 
ones on some points of detail, but did not come nearer to a settlement of the 
crucial matter. John would have gladly had English aid to destroy his 
own opponents, but would not commit himself too far. There is an air 
of insincerity about the whole negotiations, but it is important to have 
the full text of the documents for an elucidation of the tortuous diplomacy 
on both sides. C. L. K. 

The personality of John Tiptoft, earl of Worcester, has always attracted 
attention as being the earliest and most complete English example of that 
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combination of literary, even scholarly, tastes with political ruthlessness 
that we are accustomed to regard as typical of the Renaissance period in 
Italy. Earlier Italianized Englishmen such as Sir John Hawkwood 
bad only the ruthlessness ; in a later age it was less the political practice 
than the literary culture that our travellers brought back from beyond 
the Alps. Vladimir Eduardovich Krussmann, in his * John Tiptoft 
which appeared in the Journal of the Ministry of Public Instruction for 
last January, pp. 20-63 (St. Petersburg), is at pains to show that he was 
on the whole more independent of Italian influence than has been supposed. 
He puts down his bent towards literature to the effect of the time spent 
at Oxford about the moment when the arrival of Duke Humphrey’s 
books had given an impetus to humanism in the university; this taste 
was naturally fostered by the three years (summer 1458 to spring 1461) 
passed in Italy, but that Tiptoft was not dominated by his foreign teachers 
is shown by his making translations into English instead of helping the 
revival of classical Latin as the universal language. In the political 
sphere Mr. Krussmann points out that Edward IV was the true pre¬ 
decessor of the Tudor autocrats served by officials whose power depended 
on their offices rather than on their own importance and wealth. The old- 
fashioned aristocracy mainly stood by the Lancastrians, and the defection 
of Warwick was due to discontent with the new kingship. Tiptoft was the 
first of the able servants such as the autocracy required; the times 
demanded swift action, and in his hands were concentrated extraordinary, 
even unconstitutional, powers. It cannot be said that, given the standard 
of the time, the condemnations of political opponents were exactly unjust: 
it was the summary procedure that aroused popular resentment and the 
idea that ‘ La we Padowe ’ was being introduced ; when Tiptoft was caught 
unawares by Warwick’s rising and Edward’s flight, it seemed right and 
proper that he should be condemned by the like summary procedure. 
The Tudor historiaife had no great reason to speak well of the Yorkist 
* buchier of Englande ’, yet it is the nineteenth century which most 
darkened his reputation by publishing the records of his acts ; immediate 
posterity, at any rate until the fall of the house of York, spoke of him as 
the patron of letters, and we should be more alive to this side of him had 
not the manuscripts he gave to the Oxford Library been destroyed by 
Edward YI’s commissioners. Besides setting Tiptoft in his right place 
in history Mr. Krussmann devotes careful attention to the questions of 
the Tiptoft tomb at Ely, which in spite of the heraldry he refers to Baron 
Tiptoft the earl’s father, to his itinerary in Italy and the occasion of his 
famous speech before Pius II (surely this was the only Englishman that ever 
made a pope weep by the elegance of his Latinity), and to his Irish policy 
(the view that he had orders for Desmond’s death is preferred). No one 
who studies the fifteenth century should neglect this paper. E. H. M. 

In no. 35 of the Leipziger Historische Abhandlungen (Leipzig : Quelle 
k Meyer, 1913) Dr. Hans Achilles treats Die Beziehungen der Stadt 
Braunschweig turn Reich im ausgehenden MittelaUer und zu Beginn der 
Neuzeit. In view of theories which would ascribe the decline of German 
commercial and town life to the weakness of the empire, it is interesting 
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The fourth volume of Dr. 0. Clemen’s Luthers Werke in Auswahl 
(Bonn : Marcus & Weber, 1913) completes the undertaking. Its principal 
item is Der grosse Katechismus ; but as it aims at exhibiting Luther’s 
work on many sides, room is found for the semi-educational sermon on 
sending children to school and for the translations from Aesop, as well as 
for the polemic Wider Hans Worst , and sundry shorter pieces. The last 
item in the l>ook is Luther’s preface to the Wittenberg edition of his 
Latin works, 1545. The necessity of compressing into one volume the 
writings of seventeen years, 1529-45, has tempted Dr. Clemen into 
projecting a supplementary volume, to contain amongst others some 
selections from the hymns and sermons and from the translation of the 
Bible. If the edition is as successful as it deserves to be, it may be hoped 
that this will be accomplished. P. S. A. 

Mrs. Rose-Troup’s The Western Rebellion of 1549 (London: Smith, 
Elder, Sc Co., 1913) is the product of long and laborious researches among 
local and national archives, and brings to light a number of hitherto 
unknown details in connexion with the rebellion in Cornwall and Devon¬ 
shire. Perhaps it would have been better had Mrs. Rose-Troup published 
the results of her researches as ‘ Materials ’ or 4 Collections ’ for the history 
of that movement. As it is, her book consists mainly of controversial 
notes and appendixes, and her narrative would have been improved by 
the relegation of much of her text to similar categories. She has obviously 
been hampered by the effort to reduce an enormous mass of detail within 
the compass of a single volume, and her story is so overloaded with 
minutiae and interrupted by disputation that it can hardly be called 
a narrative at all. The imaginary speeches and other colouring employed 
to garnish the volume hardly add to its value ; and the constant refrain 
of somewhat petulant criticism and strong language converts the 
indignation which Mrs. Rose-Troup seeks to arouse against Tudor 
governments into irritation with the methods of indictment. This is a 
pity, because Mrs. Troup’s sources, while arbitrarily and unscientifi¬ 
cally used, are for the most part original and not easily accessible; 
and a good edition of her materials would have been extremely useful. 
She has, for instance, collected a mass of interesting genealogical and 
topographical details, and printed or reprinted several important docu¬ 
ments hitherto extant only in manuscript or very rare editions or care¬ 
lessly edited; in Appendix F she corrects some seventy more or less 
serious errors in the documents printed by Pocock for the Camden Society 
from the Petyt MSS.; and we are glad to have in Appendix H a reprint 
of that rare and curious tract La Responce du Peuple Anglois d leur Roy 
Edouard , which Mason, the English ambassador in France, after investiga¬ 
tion declared to have been written by an agent provocateur of the French 
govemmeht who had been with Monluc in Scotland ‘ and was at the 
commotion time in habit dissembled in England ’. Mrs. Troup, follow¬ 
ing Pocock, persists in regarding it as a translation of an English 
original or at least as expressing the mind of the rebellious peasantry. 
If, however, she will note that it abounds in references to Roman emperors, 
Constantine and Constantius, Hadrian and Theodosius, Arcadius and 
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to note that the early period when this Hanseatic town was most inde¬ 
pendent of the Brunswick dukes is also the time when it had least to do 
with the empire. It is not till the influence of the territorial government 
gains the ascendant in the sixteenth century that the town endeavours with 
ever-lessening success to And a safeguard in the likewise declining organiza¬ 
tion of the nation, that it sues for the character of an imperial town and 
the duty of or the right to direct imperial taxation. The whole develop¬ 
ment is shown to move on lines too intricate for classification under the 
three heads of Land-, Reichs-, and Freistadte, traditional in German 
constitutional history. C. B. 

Dr. J. Lindeboom’s Eel Bijbelsch Humanisms in Nederland (Leiden: 
Adriani, 1913) opens with a penetrating and subtle analysis of the character 
developed by the humanist movement in the Netherlands, showing how 
it centred round the new Biblical studies which the revival of learning 
had made possible, and combined into its conceptions of the Christian life 
the instincts to unfettered human development derived from study of 
classical thought. It recognizes, too, the rationalistic connexion which 
makes the * Bible humanists ’ spiritual ancestors of the Socinians. Though 
Dr. Lindeboom’s study is limited to the Netherlands—not, however, 
overlooking the importance of the work of Valla and Pico, to whom many 
might be added from other countries—it is a remarkable list of names 
that he brings together for consideration. First the earlier generation 
that are connected with Adwert and Deventer, among whom Wessel, 
Agricola, Hegius stand out. Then those into whose lives came the divisions 
of the Reformation, parted for convenience of examination according to 
the sides to which their sympathies led them—a line of division which is 
not, however, too rigorously pressed; for Dr. Lindeboom shows that the 
same spirit is found in the treatment of Biblical studies by those who 
definitely remained within the church, as among the bolder thinkers whose 
inclinations were towards freedom. For the study of any period it is of 
importance to be familiar with followers as well as leaders. This hook 
affords a gratifying example of the value of bibliographical research, in the 
number of secondary personalities—Cornelius Aurelius, Regner Praedinius, 
Alard of Amsterdam, Martin Lypsius—to whom from study of their works, 
often very rare and scattered among many libraries, Dr. Lindeboom has 
been able to impart a far more * corporal substance ’ than they had before. 
It is remarkable, too, in how many cases he traces as dominating, the 
influence of Erasmus. P. S. A. 

In his book on The Reformation in Germany (New York: Macmillan, 
1914) Mr. Henry C. Vedder advances the claim that if his ‘ conclusions are 
accepted many an idol may be shattered, many a theory consigned to the 
limbo of false ideas ’. With such a statement before us we not unnaturally 
concluded that he had examined the original authorities and the recent 
writers on the subject. To our surprise we find that he uses Miss Margaret 
A. Currie’s edition of the letters of Martin Luther, and that he ignores 
the biography by Father Denifle. In Mr. Vedder’s book all the old 
•errors are repeated. • R. H. M* 
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Honorius, as well as to old kings of England and France, refers to Persian 
wars, to 4 Belsede * and to ‘ Isdegery, roy de Perse ’, recounts stories of 
Ruffinus and Stilicho, talks of Apelles and * des lignes, umbres, et autres 
termes de paincture’, invokes* le droit des Gens’ and *les sentences 
des Iurisconsultes et des Philosophes ends with two pages of eloquent 
and impassioned peroration, and is quite as much concerned to defend 
French policy in Scotland, on the technical ground that the Scots had 
been included in the peace of 1546 between England and France, as to 
fortify the religious convictions of the western rebels, she will perhaps 
realize that it can have had little relation to the modes of thought and 
expression current among English peasants. 0. 

Professor L. Knap pert’s historical studies are well known. In the two 
volumes of his Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche Hervormde Kerk (Amsterdam: 
Meulenhoff, 1911 and 1912) he traces the history of the Dutch reformed 
church during the sixteenth to nineteenth centuries. The book contains 
numerous portraits. R. W. L 

The first of the two volumes entitled Les Corsaires Dunkerquois et Jean 
Bart , by M. Henri Malo (Paris: Mercure de France, 1913-14), is really 
a short history of the Flemish marine based upon a number of miscellaneous 
sources taken from various national archives. The history of Dunkirk 
is traced under the successive domination of Flanders, Burgundy, Spain, 
England, and France, and the part played by the town and its inhabitants 
in naval warfare 1566-1648 receives special attention. The second volume 
deals fully with the career of Jean Bart; it covers the period 1662-1702, 
when Dunkirk was in the hands of Louis XIV, and was fortified by Vauhan, 
thus becoming an important * port de guerre ’. Appended is a lengthy 
list of notable sea captains connected with the town, and a number of 
letters of marque and other documents bearing upon privateering. 

C. E. M. 

In The Navy under the Early Stuarts and its Influence on English History 
(London: The Faith Press, 1913) Mr. C. D. Penn gives a short history of 
English naval enterprise in the first half of the seventeenth century and 
some account of the foreign policy with which it was connected. It would 
have been truer to the author’s purpose if the book had been described a* 
an account of the influence of English history on the navy, since his main 
thesis is to prove that, as a result of maladministration and short-sighted 
policy at home—the blame for which he does not always apportion very 
fairly—the navy was frequently reduced to impotence and rarely became 
a powerful factor in the situation. The most noticeable exception to this, 
Mr. Penn points out, was during the early stages of the civil war. The 
book contains several good reproductions of contemporary prints, but 
there is no index and the references are often incomplete. G. B. T. 

In one of the valuable reprints of early voyages issued by the Linschoten 
Society Dr. H. T. Colenbrander has edited the Korte Historiad e*d( 
Joumaels Aenteekeninge van verscheydcn Voyagiens in de vier Deelen des 
WereldVs-Ronde als Europa , Africa , Asia ende Amerika, gedaen door Dacd 
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Pietersz. De Vries (Nijhoff, The Hague, 1911). It contains the Journal 
made by David Pietersz. De Vries between the years 1618 and 1644. What 
is known of the author—and it is not very much—is set forth in Dr. Oolen- 
brander’s Introduction. He was born at La Rochelle, probably in 1592 
or 1593, where his father, a native of Hoorn in North Holland, was 
at the time settled. The journal relates to seven voyages : to the Mediter¬ 
ranean (1618-19); to Newfoundland (1620-22); to La Rochelle (1624-5), 
on which occasion the author served under Benjamin de Rohan, Seignieur 
de Soubi8e, against the king of France ; to the East Indies (1627-30); to 
the West Indies, the South River, Virginia, and New Netherland (1632-3); 
to the Wild Coast, West Indies, and New Netherland (1634-6); to New 
Netherland (1638-44). It is to the three last voyages that the interest of 
the narrative mainly attaches. The book, as the editor justly remarks, 
is a well of information for the history of New Netherland at an important 
period. Some interesting historical details are derived from this source 
alone. Considerable use has been made of it by Brodhead in his History 
of the Stale of New York (1853) and by later writers. The original edition 
having long since been unprocurable (Dr. Colenbrander says that so far 
as he knows only one copy is to be found in Holland) this reissue is an event 
of interest to students of the early history of the United States. The book 
is admirably printed and edited. R. W. L. 

Professor Germain Martin has added a work of great learning and 
insight to the bibliography of French finance. UHistoire du Credit en 
France sous le Rhqne de Louis XIV. i. Le Credit Public (Paris : Librairie 
de la Soci6t6 du Recueil J.-B. Sirey, 1913) gives a full account of the many 
bad financial makeshifts of the period, to which the author traces the 
economic chaos that preceded the French Revolution. Except during 
the years 1662-71, every budget of the 4 Sun King’s ’ government produced 
a deficit. Colbert’s carefully organized system broke down under the 
constant pressure of military and court exigencies. No direct state loan 
could gain the confidence of capitalists, and France accordingly suffered 
under the wasteful and oppressive financial sway of intermediaries— 
farmers-general, receivers-general, court bankers, ‘ traitants ’, and the like. 
Professor Martin emphasizes the social effects of the king’s dependence 
on private financiers, 4 La Royaut6 a bien invent^ la bourgeoisie financiere ’. 
They rose to great if precarious fortunes, and their families intermarried 
with the aristocracy to an extent hardly realized by most historians of 
the period. It was disastrous to the country that its 4 new men ’ in no 
case derived their wealth from commerce or industry or agriculture. 
They were pure financiers. Their devious operations never enriched 
France. In the later chapters of his book the author has Dr. Bezan 9 on 
as collaborator. Here we have vivid and, we believe, quite novel pictures 
of the more notable financiers and monied groups of the day, the brothers 
Paris, the Meuves, Hoggers, Samuel Bernard, and other obscure but 
powerful personages, whose names merely flit across the pages of general 
histories of the time. These sketches are interesting. The book also 
contains valuable critical studies of more famous public men, Mazarin, 
Fouquet, and Colbert. G. B. H. 
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In Lauzun (Paris: Hachette, 1913) the Due de la Force presents 
a readable biography of that ancestor who was designated by Madame 
de Sevigne as 4 le Lauzun de la Grande Mademoiselle \ Like most of the 
other volumes in the Figures du Passe series this study is popular in 
style, and is not based upon much research. The events of the English 
revolution receive the most superficial treatment, and the account of the 
Irish campaign in which Lauzun took part throws no new light upon the 
subject and is disappointingly brief. C. E. M. 

Mr. A. Francis Stcuart’s book entitled Scottish Influences in Russian 
History from the end of the Sixteenth Century to the Beginning of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century (Glasgow: MacLehose, 1913) should have been called 4 The 
Part Played by Scots in Russian History \ Mr. Steuart admits as much 
in his disarming preface, when he says that 4 the Scot played a part in 
Russia individually, though hardly as a nation \ There was never any 
direct intercourse of any importance between the two countries in the 
period mentioned, and there is no question of the influence of one country 
on the other. What did happen was that a large number of Scots, mostly 
soldiers, but also engineers and doctors, found their way to Russia, usually 
indirectly, through Poland or Sweden, and played undoubtedly a con¬ 
siderable part in leavening and modernizing the Russian army and bringing 
its methods of warfare up to date. In some cases, too, as in those of 
Generals Gordon and Keith, and of Admirals Greig and Elphinstone, they 
individually distinguished themselves greatly. Mr. Steuart has collected 
a large quantity of information concerning the various Scots who were 
employed in this way by successive emperors and empresses, and shows 
that the Scots colony in Russia from the sixteenth century onwards has 
always been of respectable size. Particularly interesting are his accounts 
of Peter the Great's devotion to General Gordon, and of the influential 
position which Dr. Rogerson occupied at the court of Catherine II. Two 
facts emerge very clearly from Mr. Steuart’s detailed account of the 
careers of his countrymen in Russia. One is that their activity in that 
country was by no means disinterested ; the question of pay was always 
of great, often of supreme, importance ; they went to Russia to make 
money. The other is that, although in some cases they settled down in 
Russia and lost their nationality, the majority of them sooner or later 
became seized with acute nostalgia and found, as Mr. Steuart says, that 
Russia is a far more difficult country to get out of than it is to get into. 
For a book on Russia there are singularly few mistakes; but it must 
be pointed out that Kitai Gorod (a part of Moscow) does not mean 
‘China City', that ‘Rotislav’ (or Rostislav, as it should have been) 
is quite a different name from our Wratislaw or Wratislas, which in 
Russian is Vratislav, and that * Plesko, or Opsko ’, is the same as the 
modern Pskov. The book is well written and should be particularly 
interesting to those connected with the Scottish colony in Russia. 

N. F. 

Old business documents are so rare and yet so valuable to the economic 
historian that the 41 pages of The Letter-hooks of Joseph Holroyd (Cloth- 
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Jactor) and Sam Hid (Clothier) (Halifax: King, 1913), edited by Mr. Herbert 
Heaton, are very welcome. Among other things they help to illuminate 
the beginnings of the worsted industry in the West Riding, a matter 
hitherto very obscure. The period to which they refer is 1706-38. No 
doubt they will be utilized by the editor in his forthcoming History of 
the Yorkshire Textile Industries ; so it is sufficient merely to mention 
them here. J. H. C. 

The accumulation of materials such as are indicated in the following title 
—(Euvres completes de Maximilien Robespierre : premiere partie, Robespierre 
& Arras ; Tome ii, Les (Euvres judiciaires (1782-6), par fimile Lesueur 
(Paris: Leroux, 1913)—is making history impossible. Here in a heavy 
volume of 400 pages are set out the pleadings of Robespierre, while he 
practised at the bar of Arras. Only one case could we discover of the 
faintest interest; the case of a M. de Vissery of St. Omer, who, having 
placed a lightning conductor on his house, was mobbed by the towns¬ 
people and directed by the local court to remove it. He appealed to the 
parlement of Arras and entrusted his cause to Robespierre, who was 
successful. The net result of M. Lesueur’s labours is to show that Robes¬ 
pierre was a conscientious advocate and enjoyed a respectable, though 
hardly an extensive, practice. In his introduction M. Lesueur rejects 
the familiar story that Robespierre resigned his judicial office because 
he could not endure to pronounce the death sentence. F. C. M. 

So great is the moss of material, much of it still unclassified, in the 
departmental and communal archives, that the history of provincial 
France during the Revolution can hardly be begun until a foundation is 
laid of exhaustive monographs on the history of a town or a small district, 
The chapter headings of Le District de Saint-Germain-en-Laye pendant 
la Revolution , by Mademoiselle G. Rocher (Paris: Rieder, 1914), show 
that had she lived to finish her volume it would have been a notable 
example of this kind of monograph. Fortunately, the chapters covering 
the history from July 1789 to August 1792, about half the projected 
scheme, are complete. The provincial historian often neglects all but the 
local sources, and has not a sufficiently wide knowledge of revolutionary 
history as a whole to see his subject in the proper perspective. Mademoi¬ 
selle Rocher cannot be reproached with either of these failings. She is 
most interesting when most interested. Much of the administrative and 
financial detail is dry reading, but the chapters on the civil constitution 
of the clergy and the revolutionary cults are excellent summaries written 
from the reasonable position of the liberal catholic. Mademoiselle Rocher 
complains of the difficulty of arriving at the political opinions of the 
Germinois from the unemotional minutes of the municipal and district 
councils. But certainly in these earlier chapters the fact that strikes the 
reader is that, in spite of its nearness to Paris, Saint-Germain was no more 
affected than the rest of France by the great days of the Revolution. 
Till 1792 life there was much as it had been at any other time in the 
eighteenth century. It would be interesting *to know whether the Terror 
and the revolutionary wars made greater changes. With M. Aulard, 
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who writes a preface to the work of his late pupil, we may regret that her 
death deprives 4 le public studie\*x d’un livre qui eut et£ grandement 
utile k Thistoire de la Revolution ’. M. A. P. 

Moreau de Saint-Mery has gained distinction from his researches in 
connexion with the French West Indies, but his Voyage aux Slats-Unis 
de VAmerique , 1793-8 (New Haven : Yale University Press, 1913), which 
has been edited with an introduction and notes by Professor S. L. Mims, 
contains little or nothing which throws light on the history of these years. 
If the picture he gives us of the American life of the time is a true one, 
which it may be permitted to question, immorality and hypocrisy prevailed 
at Philadelphia to a lamentable degree. H. E. E. 

Recent numbers of the Annales de Bretagne contain several interesting 
communications which throw new light from local archives on some 
of the by-ways of provincial history during the period of the French 
Revolution. In xxviii. 467-518, MM. H. Bourde de la Rogerie and 
P. Delarue give a very interesting account of * La vie £conomique k 
Saint-Marc-le-Blanc (IUe-et-Vilaine) pendant la Revolution’, derived 
from the copious archives of the commune and from the records of the 
‘ municipality cantonale ’ during the few years in which Saint-Marc was 
at the head of a now suppressed canton and the canton was an effective 
element in local government. The position of Saint-Marc (more properly 
Saint-Mard) was the more interesting since it was a * blue ’, or republican, 
village in a district for the most part devoted to chouannerie. But though 
boasting that the commune contained no * aristocrat ’, but only ‘ true and 
good republicans in the sense of the constitution and of Marat ’, its inhabi¬ 
tants were tolerant enough to elect the rector of the parish as its mayor, 
and to allow non-juring priests a refuge within its territory. Though 
the spelling and grammar of the records leaves something to be desired, 
they afford interesting side-lights on the economic position of a struggling 
moorland village, and picturesque peeps of the villagers’ relations with 
the itinerant representatives of the Jacobin central power. Of somewhat 
wider scope are M. Sevestre’s articles on ‘ Le clergy breton en 1801 ’ in 
Ibid, xxvii. 280-91, xxviii. 390-406, and xxix. 117-38 and 263-84. They 
are drawn from the inquiries made by the prefects in the years ix and x 
preserved in the Archives Nationales, and consist of short biographies 
from the official point of view of a very large number of suspected priests 
in the departments of IUe-et-Vilaine et Loire-Infyrieure. Apart from 
the general charges of ‘ incivism ’ and * fanaticism ’, ignorance and 
drunkenness seem to have been the chief defects of the stubborn Breton 
clergy in the eyes of the prefects of the Consulate. One is particularly 
struck by the enormous number of non-juring priests, who successfully 
remained in concealment, even in the less catholic parts of French-speaking 
Brittany in the worst times of the Terror. In a third article (Ibid. xxix. 
1-29 and 221-50) M. P. H£mon writes an elaborate and rather diffuse 
though not uninstructive biography of Jacques Queinnec, deputy of Finis- 
tyre, to the convention and the five hundred. Queinnec’s letters to his 
wife, describing events in Paris on the eve of 18 Brumaire, and ending 
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up with a wholehearted laudation of ‘ General Buonaparte ’ as the 
greatest man in history, are really interesting. T. F. T. 

The documents relating to the congress of Rastatt (1796-9) have been 
so well edited by Vivenot, Bailleu, and Hiiffer, as to leave few gaps in our 
information. But the correspondence of the French plenipotentiaries, 
especially Debry and Roberjot, has never been so fully set forth as in 
three volumes edited by MM. P. Montarlot and L. Pingaud for the 
Society d’Histoire contemporaine, Le Congrfo de Rastatt (Paris : Picard, 
1912-13). The letters throw new light on certain of the tangled questions 
discussed at Rastatt—the hopes of the Hapsburgs to raise Germany 
against France, the unskilful balancings of Prussia, the rage of the 
Austrians at Bonaparte’s capture of Malta, and their elation at Nelson’s 
triumph at Aboukir, which was first known at Rastatt on 21 September 
(not 2 September, as printed in i. 385). Their joy was the greater 
as the news came soon after of the 4 French invasion of England ’, 
namely, the landing of Humbert’s 1,500 men at Killala. Very interesting 
is the account (i. 239-44) of Roberjot’s conversation with the Prussian 
plenipotentiary, Jacobi, which showed that the court of Berlin would not 
oppose France unless she pressed too hard on the vital points, Kastel and 
Ehrenbreitstein. But the French, while claiming only the thalweg of the 
Rhine as boundary, demanded those important outposts, and, as is well 
known, compelled the German troops in Ehrenbreitstein to surrender 
(27 January 1799). The French plenipotentiaries in their letters laid 
stress on Austrian ambition and English gold; but it is clear that the 
action of France in Italy and the Rhineland precipitated the rupture 
(see ii. 283 seq.). The value of this collection would have been far greater 
if the replies of Siey&s (then on a special mission to Berlin) could have 
accompanied the many letters of Debry and Roberjot to him. But his 
replies seem to have been lost, perhaps in the final outrage at Rastatt. 
On this subject the editors note the curious fact that both Bonaparte 
and the Bourbons finally charged the Directory with abetting the murder 
of its envoys at Rastatt; and the silence which Bonaparte imposed on 
Debry, when he sought to refute the calumnies directed against him, is 
not the least curious part of the mystery. Debry (i. 162) thought it 
best to accuse England of instigating the murders. Volume iii contains 
a large number of letters relative to the outrage. Most of them have 
appeared either in the work of Hiiffer, or that of Criste, on the subject, 
or in Vivenot’s collection of Thugut’s letters. The letters here reprinted, 
especially those of Thugut of 5 May 1799, of ‘ D ’, and of the Archduke 
Charles, show clearly that the Szeklar hussars acted under orders and 
deemed themselves safe from punishment; that the archduke believed 
Major-General Schmidt, his chief of staff, to have written a letter to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mayer in vindictive terms which seemed to authorize 
some deed of violence. But the archduke in some way confirmed this 
impression; and unfortunately his dispatch (referred to in iii. 206) has 
not been recovered. There is ground for inferring, with Sybel, that the 
archduke hastily signed a dispatch drawn up by Schmidt, without 
examining its contents. This would explain his desire that the emperor 
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should pardon Schmidt and hush up the affair. Throughout these volumes 
the editors’ annotations are excellent on the persons concerned; but 
occasionally more explanations are needed on the political events. 

J. H. Re. 

^ M. Charles Gailly de Famines’ work on La Reine Hortense en Exit (Paris: 
Hachette, 1914) is not of serious historical importance. It describes the 
wanderings of the ex-queen with much fullness of detail in a style which 
often sinks to sentimental triviality, especially when it borrows from the 
lengthy memoirs of the faithful Mademoiselle Cochelet. The author is 
a fervent admirer of Hortense; whose conduct he is always ready to defend 
with uncritical chivalry. He shows indeed the flimsiness of the evidence 
on which Hortense was accused of political intrigue during the years 
which followed 1815. In dealing with her relations with her husband, 
however, he spoils his case by overstatement. There is throughout little 
skill shown in the analysis of character. For example, Louis Napoleon 
is represented as a simple affectionate youth, who constantly gives utter¬ 
ance to his quixotic love for the people. 4 Si je vois sabrer le peuple,’ 
he remarked to his mother in 1831 as they passed through France, ‘ je ne re- 
sisterai pas a la tentation de me mettre de son cot4.’ The author seems quite 
satisfied with this. There is no attempt to trace or account for the develop¬ 
ment of a character afterwards so complex and inconsistent. C. R. C. 

The posthumously published notes of Major 0., an officer on the staff 
of the prince of Prussia (afterwards Emperor William I), on the latter’s flight 
to England in March 1848 (Die Flucht des Prinzen von Preussen, Stuttgart: 
Greiner & Pfeiffer, s.a.), are clearly authentic and not without interest. 
His narrative of the 4 March days ’ in Berlin, or of so much of matters in 
and outside the palace as he saw with his own eyes or heard with his own 
very quick ears, is worth reading ; it is less unfavourable to Prittwitz than 
are recent more exhaustive treatments of the subject. The major’s account 
of the prince’s flight to England, where the king had suddenly thought 
it well to charge him with a 4 special mission * to Queen Victoria, is a 
modest record of services which merit enduring recognition; for the 
devotion and presence of mind of the prince’s companion averted, though 
not a catastrophe like that which followed on the frustrated flight to 
Varennes, what might have proved a national calamity. The notes on the 
prince’s reception in England are in another key, and are enlivened by 
some amusing observations and some delectable misprints. A. W. W. 

In Karl Wilhelm Nitzsch, die methodischen Grundlagen seiner Geschickt - 
schretbung (Leipzig: Voigtlander, 1913), Dr. Merzdorf provides the first 
exhaustive account of the methods and achievements of one of the most 
remarkable historians and teachers of his time. Nitzsch shared the con¬ 
viction of Niebuhr that the greatest need in Roman history was the patient 
study of sources, and sought the key to early Roman history rather in its 
economic than its constitutional elements. In his study of the German 
middle ages, which throughout life divided his attention with republican 
Rome, he fought strenuously against the microscopic methods of the 
school of Waitz, and pleaded for a synthetic picture of the life of the nation. 
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It was his aim to combine the strands of politics, economics, and law into 
a single thread, to recover the relations of classes, to reconstruct the exist¬ 
ence of the common people. While clearly establishing his importance 
in the development of historiography, the author never indulges in over¬ 
strained eulogy, and he admits that in his reaction against the political 
school he did less than justice to outstanding personalities and to the 
state. Throughout the pages of this admirable monograph the debt of 
Nitzsch to Moser, Niebuhr, and Ranke, and his legacy to such living 
practitioners of Kulturgeschichte as Lamprecht and Breyssig are kept 
clearly in view. G. P. G. 

It cannot be regarded as anything but satisfactory that so homo¬ 
geneous a series of well-written contributions to modern political journal¬ 
ism as the late Otto Gildemeister’s Aus den Tagen Bismarcks (Leipzig: 
Quelle k Meyer, 1913) should be republished, in an enlarged form, ten 
years or thereabouts since they were first collected. The Bremen Literary 
Society, to whom the previous republication of these leading articles of the 
Weserzeitung was due, designed by it to do honour to the literary rather 
than the political reputation of their distinguished fellow citizen. Of 
the latter there could in no case be any doubt; Gildemeister was for 
more than a generation a member of the senate of Bremen, a city which 
may point with no common pride to the list of its public servants, and 
for a not very much shorter time represented it in the Bundesrat at Berlin; 
while his active connexion with the Weserzeitung lasted for considerably 
over half a century and very materially aided in maintaining the high 
character of that journal as a both patriotic and independent organ of 
north German liberalism. All the great issues of the struggle through 
which Germany passed from Sadowa to the peace of Frankfort, and the 
chief inner vicissitudes of the new empire down to the death of the man 
who had the greatest share in its foundation, are here passed under review 
by a writer who loyally, but far from slavishly, followed that great leader— 
more eagerly supporting him in advance than in retreat (as in his struggle 
with Rome and as in his commercial policy). The style of these articles 
is throughout clear and always aims at convincing ; it eschews, as a matter 
of course, any resort to that cynical wit of which Heine, and to that 
would-be brilliancy of which Borne, long ago set the fashion in the German 
press ; but it rises on occasion to masculine eloquence. At the same time, 
it is hardly writing of a kind that seems destined to a permanent place of 
its own in political literature. A. W. W. 

To an old pupil of Seeley it is a pleasure to welcome Dr. Adolf Rein’s 
admirable monograph, Sir J. R. Seeley , cine Siudie uber den Historiker 
(Langensalza: Beyer, 1912). Admitting that many of his countrymen 
will be surprised by his choice of a historian whose name is scarcely known 
in Germany, he recalls the fact that the Cambridge professor, like Carlyle, 
was a preacher of the German gospel, and that his heroes were Stein and 
Goethe. But his little book will be of service in England no less than in 
Germany as the first comprehensive study of a singularly original writer. 
Dr. Rein has enriched his pages with material collected from Seeley’s friends 
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and pupils, and insists that his historical method can only be understood 
in the light of his p erso na lity. The first chapter traces his career till his 
appointment as Begins pr ofess or in 1869; the second defines his standpoint 
in opposition to the dilettantism around him; the third, entitled * The 
Politician discusses the somewhat narrow utititariamsm of hia teaching 
and recalls Ibe character and influence of The Expansion of England, A 
final chapter is devoted to a sympathetic but discriminating p i c t ur e 
of the man. As a study of Seder’s personality and method Dr. Rein's 
monograph deserves the highest praise. It would, however, have gained 
in value had he added a more detailed appreciation of his historical 
writings, above all of the Life and Times of Stein , the importance and 
interest of which no reader would discover from these pages. 6. P. 6. 

The Historische Viertdjahrschrift for 1913 (vol. xvi) contains three 
articles of some general interest. The editor. Professor Seeliger, has 
written a careful and judicial paper (pp. 472-519) upon the relation between 
handicraft and feudal jurisdiction. This well-worn subject has recently 
been revived by W. Muller in his essay upon the origin of the guild. 
On the whole, Professor Seeliger comes to the same conclusion as that 
suggested in our notice of Muller’s book (ante, xxviii. 604). The ‘ unfree ’ 
status of the early craftsmen must, with a few local exceptions, be regarded 
as proved, but the guilds have no connexion with the earliest groups of 
craftsmen. They developed under a system not of Hofrecht , but of Stadt - 
reeht. At the same time, much error has been caused by the failure to 
observe the confusion of the public and private aspects in feudal juris¬ 
diction. Most artificers were unfree in the oldest towns, and only gradually 
acquired independence as municipal law developed *, hence in many cases 
the guilds had their origin in arrangements made by the lord acting as 
Stadtherr. In a note Dr. Seeliger traces the modification which Professor 
von Below has made in his well-known views since 1887 (pp. 489-90). 
The Historische Vierteljahrschrift also contains a popular study by the late 
Dr. Georg Caro upon the chief social and political features of medieval 
Spain (pp. 161 seqq .), and a long article by Dr. Fritz Hartung of Halle upon 
the political reform movement in Germany between 1485 and 1495 
(pp. 24-53, 181-209). As against Smend, to whom he constantly refers, 
Dr. Hartung maintains that Berthold of Mainz was working for ‘a dualism 
of Emperor and Empire through the subordination of the former to the 
latter, which was to be reorganized on a new and firm foundation’. 
Students of diplomatic will also notice Professor Hermann Bloch’s reply 
to L. Riess’s views upon the acts of the emperor Henry II (p. 1). The 
demonstration of Ficker, that in the dating of imperial charters there is 
no proof that the deed actually passed on the day or at the place mentioned, 
has been generally accepted and has profoundly influenced the last editors 
of the Regesta. Dr. Riess contested this conclusion (Hist, Viertdj ., 1911, 
xiv. 489). F. M. P. 

Professor N. Jorga of the Rumanian Academy has brought out two 
more numbers, 1 completing the first, and beginning the second year, of 

* Ante, xxviii. 620. 
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the Bulletin de la Section historique (Bucharest: Grobl, 1913; Socec, 
1914). Among the articles which they contain, one treats of Mount Athos 
and another of some newly published documents relating to that curious 
figure, Joseph Nassi, the Jewish duke of Naxos, and his last Latin pre¬ 
decessor. The same scholar is publishing a monthly Bulletin de Vlnstitut 
\pour VEtude de VEurope sud-orientale (Bucharest, 1914), of which we have 
received four numbers. W. M. 

Under the title of Edda f and with Professor Gerhard Gran for its editor, 
a new Scandinavian quarterly specially devoted to the study of literature 
has just made its appearance. The first part, a well-printed quarto of 240 
pages, contains a number of interesting articles, and others of a similar ‘ 
nature are promised for following issues. Although the subjects dealt with 
are primarily of a literary character, some of them have a certain interest 
for the student of history, and it is not proposed to limit the scope of the 
review to Scandinavian matters. W. A. C. 

The Statesman's Year-Book for 1914 (London: Macmillan), while its 
accuracy and its value as a work of reference are too well known to need 
our commendation, does not strictly call for notice in an Historical Review. 
Even the rearrangements of territory in the Balkan Peninsula and the 
Aegean Sea as shown on the first map prefixed to the volume cannot yet 
be claimed for certain as accomplished facts. But this map, like many 
others which have appeared in previous volumes, is so interesting and 
well produced, that we wish a series of them could be reissued as a separate 
publication. It may be observed that the editor continues to hold the 
erroneous opinion that the House of Hanover is still on the throne of 
Great Britain and Ireland. W. 

Parts lxxxvi, lxxxvii, and lxxxviii of the Yorkshire Archaeological 
Journal (Leeds, 1912-13) contain various articles of archaeological interest. 
Excavations of earthworks at Harrogate and at Adel have failed to furnish 
any proof of Roman origin; the former may now be certainly regarded 
as medieval, and though the v-shaped ditch and the absence of definitely 
late objects in the Adel earthwork make it impossible to state that it is 
post-Roman, the results achieved by Mr. Donald Atkinson are at best 
negative. An Anglian cemetery near Saltburn, described in part lxxxvi, 
is a useful addition to the scanty number of known Anglo-Saxon burial- 
places in Northumbria. Here there were interments both by cremation 
and inhumation, the latter predominating; and weapons seem to have 
been associated only with the former class of burial. Mr. Bilson has 
elucidated (in part lxxxvii) the plan of the manor-house of the bishops 
of Durham at Howden. His results are convincing but surprising, since 
he shows that Bishop Skirlaw’s great hall, the existence of which had 
not been previously suspected, is still extant; and, by placing the existing 
medieval gateway in the south instead of the north range of the court, 
he shifts the entire site of the manor-house northwards. He also furnishes 
(in part lxxxvi) an architectural note on the history of Howden church ; 
and Mr. William Brown supplements this by a paper on the conversion 
of Howden into a prebendal church in 1265. Mr. Brown also describes 
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the early heraldic glass in the churches of Ingleby, Arncliffe, and Kirby 
Sigston. A genealogical note on the families of Aldeburgh and Re dm a n, 
lords of Harewood, is from the pen of Colonel Parker. Mr. T. P. Cooper, 
whose monographs on the city walls and castle of York are well known, 
gives an excellent account of the methods of sanitation and regulations for 
the upkeep of roads and ditches in the medieval city of York; the open 
sewers, by which the city was intersected, were, he points out (p. 279), 
invariably taken to serve as parochial boundaries. But probably the 
most important contribution to these three parts of the Yorkshire society’s 
journal is the first part of a paper by Mr. William I’Anson on the castles of 
the North Riding. More than thirty Norman earthworks of the motte (or 
motte and bailey) type are here described. Some of them, as Mr. I’Anson 
points out, are too small to have borne a detached timber tower within 
the stockade, and he suggests (p. 330) that, in these instances, one or 
more turrets may have been erected on the line of the palisade. 
Mr. I’Anson has made careful plans of each earthwork, and his historical 
notes are full and accurate. H. H. E. C. 

Dr. E. P. Dickin’s History of the Town of Brightlingsea, a Member of 
the Cinque Ports (Brightlingsea: Barnes, 1913) is a useful piece of local 
investigation. It is thoroughly supported by references, and manuscript 
sources have been profitably used. The narrative is brought down to 
recent times, and deals with every aspect of the life of the town ; it is 
quite free from that excessive concentration upon ecclesiastical matters 
which often marks local histories. The name Brightlingsea has given 
Dr. Dickin unnecessary difficulty. The Domesday form Brictriceseia, 
representing an OE. Beorhtrlces ieg t is quite accurate ; the modern name 
seems to show the permanent influence of the French dissimilation of 
r-r into r-l, and there is certainly no need to introduce a hypothetical 
tribe of Brightlingas. On p. 15 Dr. Dickin might have asserted more 
definitely the spuriousness of William IPs charter of 1096 to St. John’s 
abbey, Colchester. It was unnecessary, on p. 11, to quote Speed’s confused 
account of the events upon the Colne in 894. The section of the book 
which deals with the town in its relation to the Cinque Ports as a member 
of Sandwich is founded upon evidence not readily accessible, and is of 
exceptional interest. F. M. S. 

Dr. John Venn and Mr. J. A. Venn are much to be congratulated upon 
the completion of a laborious task in their Booh of Matriculations and 
Degrees : a Catalogue of those who have been Matriculated or been Admitted 
to any Degree in the University of Cambridge from 1544 to 1659 (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1913). They have taken as their starting-point the year 
when a statute required the matriculation of every student soon after he 
came into residence, and end their catalogue with 1659 because the pub¬ 
lished lists of graduati begin in 1660. The Grace Books, which ‘ offer for 
all practical purposes official proof of a degree having been conferred’, 
exist for almost a century before the matriculation statute. But in regard 
to this source of information as well as the Matriculation Register the 
authors have to lament gaps in the records of whole periods of years, 
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besides omissions, inaccuracies, and carelessness in the entries. They 
have turned to the College Admission Registers, bursars 9 indentures, and 
praelectors’ lists for verifications, additions, and amplifications, and thence 
altogether have recovered some 3,000 names of Cambridge men not to be 
found in the official university documents. The College Registers furnish 
more particulars than the university lists. At Peterhouse, for example, 
it was the custom in the seventeenth century to record the school from 
which a student came. Dr. Caius directed that the name and profession 
of the parent, and the birthplace and age of the undergraduate should be 
taken down; sometimes even his schoolmaster’s name is preserved. 
The dates at which these registers begin and their value vary very much, 
and the labour of reviewing the mass of details and of collating the selected 
facts must have beep enormous. The result is perhaps somewhat meagre. 
The facts obtainable from the catalogue according to the scheme laid down 
and rigidly adhered to, are limited and definite, and great economy of space 
is practised. In comparison Mr. Andrew Clark’s Register of the University 
of Oxford —which indeed spreads itself into several volumes—is varied 
and agreeable reading. There we see what men came up together (and this, 
where the schools are also indicated, would have been specially interesting), 
what counties they sprang from, their ages, and who admitted them. 
It is to be regretted that the Cambridge editors did not allow themselves 
to add some of this information to their catalogue. Such data as parentage 
and provenance is often the only possible means of distinguishing 
contemporaries of the same name. Consulting the book at haphazard 
we notice two Timothy Huttons matriculating in 1614 and 1626, both 
afterwards fellows of St. John’s; two Philip Huttons matriculating 
within three years of each other; three William Leighs matriculating 
in 1616,1617, and 1619. Names and professions of the fathers and county 
connexion would help greatly to prevent confusion in such cases. The 
account given in the introduction of the available material and specially 
of college records printed and in manuscript is most useful. X. 

In his Glossary of ’Mediaeval Welsh Law (Manchester: University 
Press, 1913) Mr. T. Lewis has produced a work long needed by students 
of medieval Welsh laws and customs. The author set out to produce 
a glossary of the ‘ Black Book of Chirk the oldest surviving text of the 
Welsh laws, and then extended the scope of the book by including other 
Welsh medieval literature, prose and poetry. He gives very full references 
to the ‘ Black Book ’ and to the other texts used, especially to the 
Ancient Welsh Laws , and quotes the important contexts in bill. The 
student is thus enabled to compare the parallel passages with ease. 
Although in a work of this kind there are almost necessarily some errors, 
and although the author has advanced some doubtful hypotheses, yet 
on the whole the work is very well done and is by far the best book on 
Welsh lexicography which deals with laws and customs. A serious 
difficulty was that the scribe of the ‘ Black Book of Chirk ’ was most 
arbitrary in his orthography, e. g. he represented ch by c, cc, ch, ck , gh, and h. 
Mr. Lewis tried to elude this difficulty by arranging the glossary ‘ accord¬ 
ing to the pronunciation of the words rather than their written form ’. 
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It may be the only way, but to any one not an expert in Welsh pronuncia¬ 
tion it is perplexing to find urtheu , wirUisch , i cni, urlys, vevemir, vrA in 
sequence, or again, espodol , hyspyty , yspytyr , essu, estauett. This system 
compels the unfortunate inquirer to hunt through several pages to find the 
wanted word. Y. 

The Philosophy of Welsh History, by the Rev. J. Vyrnwy Morgan, DJ). 
(London: Lane, 1914), contains little history and perhaps less philo¬ 
sophy. Bo far as it has a serious purpose, it seems a polemic against 
some political doctrines with which this Review is not concerned. In the 
course of it a certain amount of history is cited, not always very accurately 
or impartially, and in no sort of order, for their confutation. T. F. T. 

The volumes of Sir C. P. Lucas’s Historical Geography of the British 
Colonies dealing with Africa are being reissued on a slightly modified plan 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1913). The third edition of volume iii, West 
Africa , a notice of which appeared in this Review, ix. 600, has been 
revised down to the end of 1912 by Dr. A. B. Keith, and contains some 
new maps. The new edition of volume iv, which originally included 
South, Central, and East Africa and was noticed in xii. 815, is devoted to 
South Africa only, and is divided into three parts. Part i is a reprint, 
with a few changes and new maps, of the editor’s history of South Africa 
down to 1895 ; its continuation, in part ii, has not yet appeared. Part iii, 
revised by Dr. Keith, is concerned with the geography of the whole of 
South Africa, including the two Rhodesias. East and Central Africa have 
been reserved for treatment hereafter. 7. 

A word of welcome may be given to the new edition of Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield’s View of the Art of Colonization which the Clarendon Press has 
issued (1914) with an introduction by* Mr. J. Collier. It was little Bhort 
of a scandal that a book, undoubtedly in its way a classic, should have to 
be sought in the catalogue of second-hand booksellers. At the same time 
the value of the work does not depend upon its use of history ; Wakefield’s 
ideas on the character of the old colonial system of government being no 
longer tenable now that there is more first-hand knowledge of the original 
authorities. It would, however, be pure pedantry to break a lance with 
the volume on this subject, when, in other respects, it has so much of interest 
in the field of economics and of politics. H. E. E. 

F. X. Garneau’s Histoire du Canada , originally published in 1845-8, 
and republished with additions and corrections in 1852, 1859, and 1883, 
is still the standard history of French Canada in the French language. 
It now appears in a fifth edition, revised by the historian’s grandson, 
M. Hector Garneau (tome i. Paris : Alcan, 1913). The extent of the work 
of the editor may be judged from his addition of about 2,000 notes and 
212 appendixes, and by the incorporation in the text of hundreds of correc¬ 
tions and additions, many of them lengthy and important. The result 
is a thoroughly accurate history of Canada, well abreast of the latest results 
of research. Most of the other French histories of Canada have stopped 
in 1763, and tend to centre round the heroism of the early missionaries. 
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Garneau, though a loyal Catholic, drew his philosophy of history from 
Michelet and Augustin Thierry, and paid more attention to race than to 
religion. He was a liberal-catholic at a time when liberal-catholicism, 
inspired by the earlier ideas of Lamennais, was fighting a hard battle in 
Canada, and in a sense his work is an oeuvre de polemique. But his historical 
insight kept him straight; he avoids the mannerisms and the aggressive¬ 
ness of Michelet, and most of the clerical journals of France and of Canada 
have generously recognized the learning and the fairness of this latest 
edition. For the history of French Canada up to 1763, the English reader 
may still rely on Parkman, though in many points, especially in those 
relating to early western explorations, he has been supplemented by later 
research, which is fully incorporated by M. Hector Garneau. Interesting 
though the present volume is, it stops at 1713, and we await with even 
greater interest its successor, bringing the story down to 1840. For it 
is one of the merits of Garneau that he saw that the main achievement 
of his race in Canada was the keeping intact their language, their religion, 
and their social customs, when so entirely cut off from their homeland 
and so entirely surrounded by a majority predominatingly protestant and 
Anglo-Saxon. * W. L. G. 

Mr. P. Lee Phillips, the chief of the Division of Maps in the Library 
of Congress at Washington, in editing The Lowery Collection ; A Descrip¬ 
tive List of Maps of the Spanish Possessions within the present Limits of 
the United States, 1502-1820, by Woodbury Lowery (Washington: Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, 1912), has very considerably amplified the late 
Woodbury Lowery’s description of the maps in his collection which on his 
death in 1906 he bequeathed to the Libraiy of Congress. Thus to the late 
Mr. Lowery’s description of the Verrazano map in the Propaganda, occupy¬ 
ing about a quarter of a page, the editor has added notes which fill more 
than four pages. Of these unfortunately a good deal is irrelevant matter 
or matter of no real importance. Such remarks, for instance, as ‘ Four 
hundred and forty copies printed. Number 439 *, or * published anonym¬ 
ously ’, or * reviewed in American Historical Review, January 1910 ’, and 
others of the same nature might well have been omitted. It would also 
have been more satisfactory, from the student’s point of view, if these 
bibliographical data had been arranged chronologically, instead of in 
alphabetical order. So far as one can see, these notes are for the most part 
nothing more than the cards from the catalogue of the Library of Con¬ 
gress strung together in alphabetical order. No attempt has been made to 
give dates to undated maps or to solve any of the problems which such maps 
present. More care should also have been exercised in printing this list and 
these notes, such as they are. The title of the so-called Hernando Colon map 
is incorrectly given by Lowery, and no notice taken of this in the editor’s 
note. The latter seems to have confused the Wolfenbiittel A. map with 
Wolfenbiittel B., a much larger map. Why the words ‘ French ’, * English ’, 

‘ German ’, and * Latin * should occasionally be spelt with small letters 
is not clear, any more than the double spelling given to Homem’s name. 
Reference might have been made to the facsimile edition of Hakluyt’s 
Divers Voyages issued a few years ago. Finally, the Vallard map is not now 
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at Middlehill (p. 56), but at Cheltenham. The work will be of value as 
a book of reference, for there are lists of authors and titles as well as an 
index. H. P. B. 


The movement of people from the United Kingdom to North America 
during the nineteenth century is perhaps the largest displacement of 
population of which we have record. Great as its consequences have 
been it is a development not easily susceptible of historical treatment— 
that is, of narration as a story with a unity and a meaning of its own, 
and Mr. Stanley C. Johnson, in his History of Emigration from the United 
Kingdom to North America, 1763-1912 (London: Routledge, 1913), 
does not attempt so to treat it. He confines his historical sketch to two 
introductory chapters, and then treats the subject topically as a series 
of political and economic problems. He has made extensive researches in 
government reports and papers, and has brought together a great deal 
of material which must give his book an important place as an authority 
on British emigration. He has dealt thoroughly with the earlier years 
of the century, and treated carefully some of the neglected parts of the 
subject, as tlie transport and reception of emigrants, colonization schemes, 
and the emigration of women and children. His book suffers sometimes 
from an excess of detail, and might have given more light if there had been 
less matter, but it is easily written and interesting. There is a valuable 
bibliography which includes statutes, government papers, magazine 
articles, and pamphlets, as well as books, but the index is badly constructed 
and diminishes the value of the book for purposes of reference. E. A. B. 

In Chicago and the Old North-West , 1673-1835 (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1913), Dr. M. M. Quaife tells with much learning and 
impartiality the story of early Chicago down to the point when the life of 
the modern city began. It is difficult to realize that less than eighty years 
ago the Red Indian was still master at Chicago; and the story of his 
gradual ousting from the western country affords somewhat melancholy 
reading. There is indeed a sense in which the massacre at Fort Dearborn 
of 1812 partook of the character of a judgement, though the actual victims 
of that massacre were themselves innocent. An interesting feature of the 
book is the publication of manuscripts, connected with this massacre, 
which have not before been printed. H. E. E. 

Professor W. J. Trimble’s The Mining Advance into the Inland Empire 
(Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, no. 638. Wisconsin: Madison, 
1914) contains a careful and interesting account of the influence of the 
discovery of gold in British Columbia and the north-western American 
states. The final conclusion reached is that 4 the American system 
developed the country the more swiftly, the British the more safely’. 

4 Under both systems ’, Mr. Trimble adds, 4 strong men laboured courage¬ 
ously and well to adjust forms of order to unorganized society.’ 

H. E. E. 
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The Commutation of Villein Services in 
England before the Black Death 

I T is generally held that, while a money economy was coming 
to be characteristic of agrarian England at the end of the 
fourteenth century, it was far from prevalent a hundred years 
earlier . 1 The change is often attributed in large measure to the 
Black Death. Upon the assumption that the pestilence destroyed 
about one-half of the population, while the supply of money, 
* hitherto insufficient, remained unchanged, it is argued that the 
coin available per capita was much increased and the transi¬ 
tion to a cash system facilitated. The deduction would be 
accurate if the premisses were beyond dispute. Unfortunately 
we are not very exactly informed about the mortality caused 
by the Black Death nor about the extent to which payments in 
money prevailed before 1348. 

Under a money economy, transactions in commerce, in 
industry, and in agriculture take place largely through the 
medium of cash or of instruments of credit, rather than through 
the immediate exchange of commodities or the rendering of 
services in return for the usufruct of land. In the spheres of 
commerce and industry western Europe had gone a long way 
toward modern conditions by the end of the thirteenth century. 
The extensive international transactions of Italian bankers 2 

1 W. Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Comr&trcty 5th edition, 
London, 1910, i. 390, 379; T. W. Page, The End of Villeinage in England (Amer. 
Econ. Assoc., New York, 1900), pp. 39, 47; W. H. R. Curtler, A Short History of English 
Agriculture (Oxford, 1909), p. 45 ; W. Has bach, A History of the English Agricultural 
Labourer (transL by R. Kenyon, London, 1908), p. 18. 

1 R. Davidsohn, Qesch. von Florenz (Berlin, 1890-1912), Bd. ii, Kap. 10, and 
Forschungen (Davidsohn’s results have been summarized by O. Meltzing, Das Bankhaus 
der Medici und seine Vorlaufer , Jena, 1900); A. Schulte, Gesch. des mittelalterlichen 
VOL. XXIX.—NO. CXVI. S 8 

* All rights reserved. 
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must have rested upon a well-developed medium of exchange. 
Thirteenth-century. letters of credit have been found in large 
numbers at Ypres. 3 The exportation of 330,000 marks worth of 
English wool in 1273 (about £1,000,000 in modern values) can 
scarcely have been financed by the exchange of commodities 
alone. 4 The mercantile transactions revealed by the London 
Letter Books 5 point similarly to the existence of a ‘ cash-nexus ? 
in the world of English trade in the early fourteenth century. 

Whether this modern system was extended to the wider 
realm of agriculture depends upon the answer to two questions 
relative to the rural estate, which was usually a manor. First, 
was the produce of the demesne largely sold in the market for 
money which the lord was free to use at his pleasure, or was this 
produce largely consumed by his household, leaving him only a 
small surplus for his various activities ? Secondly, were the obliga¬ 
tions due from the peasants for the use of the lands which they 
held of the lord of the manor met by the rendering of services 
upon the demesne or by the payment of money rents ? The 
former question cannot here be definitely answered. In passing, 
it may be pointed out that the military career of temporal lords, 
carrying them at times upon crusades, involved the expenditure 
of considerable sums, which must have been got eventually from 
the profits of their demesne lands, when they did not come 
from rents. Spiritual lords were not free from similar expenditure,* 
and had in addition payments to make at the royal treasury 
and at Rome. In the manorial records the demesne produce 
appears to have been disposed of in the market for cash. The 
bailiffs' yearly accounts always enumerate as an important item 
of income the corn, hay, grass, or stock sold, and give minute 
details of price. From manors belonging to cathedral chapters 
and to collegiate and monastic bodies more or less of the 
demesne produce naturally went directly to the storehouses 
whence the ecclesiastics were fed. 6 The perusal of a normal 
series of bailiffs’ accounts, however, leaves the impression that 


Handels und Verkehrs zwischen W estdeutschland und 1 fallen mil Avsschluss von Venedig 
(Leipzig, 1900), Buch iv; A. Schaube, Handelsgesch . der romanischen Volker, Munich. 
1906. 

3 G. Dos Marez, La Lettre de Foire d Ypres an XIII « slide, Brussels, 1901. 

4 A. Schaube, * Die WollauHfuhr Englands vom Jahre 1273,’ Vierteljahrschr. fur 
Sozial - und Wirtschaftsgesch., vi. 176-8. 

s R. R. Sharpe, Calendar of Letter’Books preserved among the Archives of the Corpora - 
tion at the Guildhall , London, 1899 seqq. 

* Cf. The Domesday of St. Pauls, ed. W. H. Hale (Camden Soc., 1858), introd.. 
pp. xlvi-liii. This description of the utilization of the firmae of St. Paul’s in 1283-6 
continued to be valid, the editor thinks, during the greater part of the following 
century. Early in the fifteenth century the firmae were no longer regularly distributed 
On the home manors of lay lords most of the produce must similarly have been needed 
for the household 
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on most manors there were considerable sales for money, 
eventually paid over by the bailiff after expenses had been 
discharged. 

The second question, whether villein obligations were met 
by the rendering of services or by the payment of rents, has been 
discussed as if it were the sole factor determining the existence of 
a money economy in agriculture. Opinions, too, have differed 
markedly on the point at issue. Two of the earlier students of 
English agrarian history concluded that the commutation of 
services had largely taken place before the Black Death. Thorold 
Rogers in his later writings reiterated a view which he had ex¬ 
pressed previously : ‘ During the reign of Edward II, the practice 
became increasingly general to accept money compensations in 
lieu of labour rents, and by the end of the first quarter of the 
century the rule had become almost universal.’ 7 Professor 
Wilhelm Hasbach too, in the revised translation of his English 
Agricultural Labourer , repeats the statement that ‘ while on the 
older settlements services were rendered, on the newer money 
was paid \ 8 But neither of these writers adduces any body of 
exact evidence with which to support his opinion, and their 
conclusions have been generally rejected . 9 

The current view that the commutation of villein services, 
occurred largely after 1348 is due to the evidence brought 
forward by Mr. T. W. Page in his work on the End of Villeinage 
in England} 0 In this study the testimony of manorial records 
is for the first time brought to bear upon the question and a 
scientific method thereby applied. For this reason Mr. Page's 
conclusions have prevailed over those of Thorold Rogers and 
Hasbach. Briefly stated they are as follows. Bailiffs’ accounts 
and court rolls from 81 manors, dating between 1325 and 135 , 
show' that on 44 the villeins did practically all the work on 
the demesne, on 22 they did about half of it, on 9 a small amount, 
while on only 6 were services entirely commuted. Similar records 
from 53 of these manors together with other records made from 
71 additional manors, all dating between 1350 and 1380, show 
an increase in commutation. Of the 53 manors there were now' 17 
on which the villeins did practically all the work, 15 on which 
they did about one-half of it, 11 on which services were slight, and 
10 on which services were entirely commuted. For the 71 added 
manors the corresponding figures are 30, 26, 10, 5. From the two 

7 Six Centuries of Work and Wages (3rd edition, London, 1890), p. 218. He adds, 
‘ I do not mean to say that the change was invariable, for there is evidence that the 
monasteries clung to the old system longer than the lay lords did.’ Cf. History of 
Agriculture and Prices in England , i. 81-3. 

• Op. cit . p. 13. n. 1. 

,§ See ante , p. 625, n. 1 ; first published as Die Umtcandlung der Frohndienste in 
Oeldrenten in England , Baltimore, 1897. 

S 8 2 
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furies* Mr. Page c^-ilades that before 1348 ’the commutation 
of labour for fixed annual money payments had indeed 

begun but had made very little pr ogr ess \ u while after the 
pestilence it went on rapidly. He infers that before 1348 a money 
economy did not prevail in the agricultural regions of England. 
Such would have been impossible, he thinks, even had services 
been commuted. The supply of currency in England was insuffi¬ 
cient. and there would have been a scarcity of free labour for the 
tilling of the demesne. He advances no evidence regarding the 
supply of money current, and forgets that the labour of customary 
tenants was available after commutation as before. Indeed, no 
matter how late commutation took place, the men employed by 
the bailiff were usually customary tenants, especially cottagers. 12 
The keystone of Mr. Page s argument, however, is the slight 
extent to which services were commuted before 1348. Without 
this the denial of a money economy totters, and to supply this 
he sought the evidence just summarized. Precisely what, then, 
do his tables prove ? 

Though we are not here particularly concerned with the 
conclusion that commutation went on rapidly between 1350 and 
1380, it may be pointed out that the comparison between the 
81 manors of the first table and the 124 of the second, upc* 
which this conclusion is based, is not quite fair. On the 53 
manors of the first group which reappear in the second and 
thus furnish a proper standard for comparison, the commuta¬ 
tion is not so considerable as Mr. Page’s arrangement of figures 
would make it appear. On 30 there had been no change, on 2 
an abandonment of slight services, on 14 a commutation of 
about one-half the work for which the tenants had been respon¬ 
sible, on 7 a commutation of nearly all such work. 13 What helpt 

11 Op. cit. p. 39. 

11 The terms 4 free 4 and 4 customary ’ as applied to tenants in the manorial document* 
usually (except in the court rolls) refer to the tenure upon which they held their UffiL 
Their personal status was another matter which does not at all enter into the subject 
of commutation. 

11 This is the showing of Mr. Page’s tables as they stand. Though in the text 
he says 4 In no case has there been an increase in the amount of labour exacted fro* 
the tenants in villeinage ’ (p. 59), his tables show one instance, that of Great Shelford, 
a manor of Ely. Whether he has correctly interpreted his manuscript sources is 
all cases, I cannot say. Surely there is something wrong with the classification at 
Symondshyde, Herts. In the first table it is put down as a manor upon which the 
villeins did practically all the work on the demesne, though the bailiffs roll referred to 
nays only 4 De messione Bladorum nichil [ballivus] computat hie quia metuntur per 
pretarias do oonsuetudino et per amorem super expensam domini pro hoepitio’ (Add. 
Charter 28737). The rendering of boon services can scarcely be called 4 doing all the 
work \ In the second table the same manor is entered as rendering slight services, 
though now yoll of 41 Edward III (Add. Charter 28779) tells of 69 winter opera which 
were due from three customary tenants and 44 opera performed by five customary 
tenants at harvest time. Of the 82 harvest opera due, 22 were ‘in decasu’ and 16 
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Mr. Page’s argument and permits his plausible statement are 
the 71 added manors. For these however we have no guaran¬ 
tee that commutation, where it is found, took place after 
1348 rather than before that year. To be sure, the author in the 
text assures us that such commutation was recent (i. e. after 
1348), but he can scarcely have had proof. Otherwise, such manors 
could have been inserted in the first list, when they would have 
emphasized his contention. That the percentage of commutation 
upon these added manors is much higher than upon the 53 old 
ones is a further suspicious circumstance. 14 

To turn now to the first of Mr. Page’s lists—the 81 manors 
which do duty in confuting Thorold Rogers and in showing 
us an unregenerate agricultural England. One is first struck 
by the relatively small number of them. Were they distributed 
throughout England they would average but two to the county. 
Yet the manors of any county were seldom less than 100 
and usually were 200 or 300. Nor is it true that the ministers’ 
accounts, which Mr. Page was using, are seldom preserved. They 
exist in considerable numbers. In the second place, the selection 
of counties is far from representative. Only nineteen are given, 
and none of these are counties of the north and west. Lincoln¬ 
shire, Rutland, Northamptonshire, Oxfordshire, Gloucestershire, 
Hampshire, and Sussex are represented by one or two manors 
each. All the other illustrations are taken from the eastern 
counties, together with Wiltshire and the Isle of Wight. And 
in these twelve counties the distribution is partial. Hunting¬ 
donshire, one of the smallest, has 11 manors—one-seventh of 
the evidence presented. Mr. Page may have thought his selection 
justified by the proximity of these counties to London, in which 
city he remarks that a money economy should have developed 
earliest. 16 His specimens from Lincolnshire, Oxfordshire, and 
Gloucestershire might well have led him to consider the matter 
further. A third characteristic of his 81 manors is their predomin¬ 
antly ecclesiastical character. Of the number, 38 were the property 
of the church, and 20 of them belonged to Ramsey Abbey. 16 Upon 
these ecclesiastical manors, especially upon those of Ramsey, the 
commutation of services had proceeded less far than upon the lay 
manors. Upon 26 the villeins did practically all the work, upon 
9 about half of it, upon 3 slight services, while upon none of the 
38 were services entirely commuted. The corresponding figures 
for lay manors were 18, 13, 6, 6—a widely different proportion. 

remitted. The situation seems to be pretty much what it was forty years earlier. 
Yet this is one of Mr. Page's seven instances which show the greatest commutation 
of services between 1350 and 1380. 

14 30, 20, 10, 5, as compared with 17, 15, 11, 10. 15 p. 44. 

14 Five belonged to Battle, five to St. Paul's, three to Ely. 
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Mr. Page’s evidence earlier than 1350 thus proves little more 
than that villein services upon the manors of certain ecclesiastical 
foundations of south-eastern England were at that date largely 
uncommuted. This is far from showing that similar conditions 
prevailed throughout England or even upon lay manors in the 
region dealt with. 

In his researches Mr. Page relied for the most part upon 
the annual accounts of manorial bailiffs or royal receivers. 
These, indeed, are an exact source of information when 
they state how many opera (day’s-works) were due, if any, 
and how many were vendita (sold or commuted) during the year 
in question. They are subject, however, to two limitations. 
Unless there be a series we know only how many opera were sold 
during a particular year, a number dependent upon the season 
and liable to increase or decrease the following year. In the second 
place, the item which states how many opera were due was not 
essential to a balanced account and was frequently omitted. 
For these reasons it is often difficult to generalize from bailiffs’ 
accounts. 17 

Other records, which apparently Mr. Page has not examined, 
give information almost as accurate as that of the bailiffs’ 
accounts, and lead more naturally to general conclusions. Above 
all, they are relatively numerous and come from all counties 
of England. These are the inquisitions post-mortem. Such 
reports, made to the royal escheator on the death of a lay fief- 
holder or freeholder, were often amplified during the late 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries by the inclusion of 
extents (brief descriptions and valuations) of the manors or other 
estates of the deceased. These extents, following the pattern set 
by Edward I, describe the demesne and then proceed to other 
sources of income, notably the rents and services due from the 
tenants. What gives them a peculiar value for our present sub¬ 
ject is the care which is nearly always taken to specify rents 
and services separately. Whenever services are due this is stated, 
the services are frequently described, and their value is usually 
estimated. Where there is no mention of services but only of 
the money rent, we may safely infer, such is the precision of the 
documents, that no services were obligatory. 18 

The extents embodied in inquisitions post-mortem are thus 
a source of the first order for determining the degree to which 
villein services in England had been commuted before the Black 
Death. A thorough investigation of the subject would involve 
an examination of all extents drawn up during the first half of 
the fourteenth century. So considerable a task the present 

,T Compare the explanation given below, p. 637. 

Bailiffs’ accounts are useful in con6rming this inference. See ibid. 
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writer has not been able to undertake. He has restricted himself 
to the extents contained in the inquisitions of the decade 
7 Edward IH to 16 Edward HI (1333-42). 1 * These number 
some 621, and the accumulation of more instances would probably 
not greatly change the conclusions to be drawn. Usually only 
manors have been considered, but large 4 tenements * whose rents 
were valued at three pounds or more have also been included. 
This series contrasts with Mr. Page’s 81 manors in that it draws 
upon all counties and comprises only lay manors. The latter 
deficiency will have to be remedied from a subsequent considera¬ 
tion of ecclesiastical documents. There are obvious advantages 
in keeping the two groups apart. 

One cannot read through an extent or a bailiff’s roll of the early 
fourteenth century without being confronted by a question which 
Mr. Page did not raise, but which is essentially germane to the 
subject of a money economy in the agrarian world. What 
fraction of the total value of a manor did the opera of the tenants 
constitute ? Every manorial valuation of this period falls 
roughly into three parts. First is stated the value of the messuage, 
arable, meadow, pasture, and woodland of the demesne. Follow¬ 
ing this are the money rents paid by the tenants. Chief among 
these is the redditus assime, the rent of assize, or rent which is 
fixed in amount. The free tenants always pay such a rent, hardly 
ever doing any manual labour. The customary tenants 
(custumarii, nativi , villani , bondi , cotarii) also pay a rent of assize, 
great or small according to the labour which they do in addition. 
With the rent of assize should be grouped another payment made 
by the customary tenants and always in money. This is the 
auxilium , found only on certain manors, but likely to be con¬ 
siderable in amount. 20 Here too may be put the perquisites of 
court (paid in money) and the goodly income derived from the 
manorial mill. 21 

A third important division of the extents, disappearing in 
the later ones but usual in the earlier, relates to the opera , the 
manual services or day’s-works due, and to their value. They were 
estimated as an independent source of income, since they might 
be sold, as the bailiffs’ accounts show them to have been. 22 

19 After 1342 the extents are less numerous and less satisfactory. 

** It seems to be the fixed sum for which the lord’s ancient right of arbitrary 
tallage has been bought off, though it may perhaps at times be the commutation of 
a food-rent. 

* l Though to meet this the tenant was presumably mulcted for a toll of his corn 
(a custom still existent) and the payment thus became one in kind, the extents always 
estimate the money value of the mill, which was frequently at farm. If the tenant did 
not pay money, he might as well have done so, since his contribution was convertible 
into cash. 

“ After commutation their value remained as a rent, i.e. they were virtually 
incorporated in the rent of assize. 
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Mr. Page has treated them as if they were the sole factor in 
determining whether agrarian transactions were on a money 
basis or not. and has drawn up his tables accordingly. Such 
a method neglects the demesne and. above all, the rent of assize. 
The latter Mr. Page does not mention by name, only referring 
vaguely to ‘ a number of small payments in money and in 
kind \ the sum of which. 4 different on different manors, was yet 
decidedly felt on all and sometimes became a severe tax on the 
tenants 7 resources \ Surely in a discussion of money economy we 
ought to hear more about these ‘ payments in money 7 which 
might become burdensome. They may even prove considerable 
enough to vie with the manual services. 

Two illustrations will make this clear. Archdeacon Cunning¬ 
ham has made accessible an extent of the manor of Borley in 
Essex, which was drawn up in 1308.° Since services were still 
uncommuted and were enumerated in full, the manor would 
enter Mr. Page s first group as one upon which the villeins did 
practically all the work upon the demesne and which therefore 
points to the absence of a money economy. Viewed in relation 
with other items, the value of the opera scarcely warrants such 
a conclusion. The entire manor (to give round numbers) was 
worth £44. To this sum the demesne—messuage, arable, meadow, 
pasture, and woodland—contributed £26 13s. The rent of assize 
from freemen and molmen was 32$., from customary tenants 
£4 12$. The mill and fishery brought in £3, the perquisites of 
court £1, and there were minor items. Over against all, the 
opera of the tenants were estimated at £7 8$., about one-sixth 
of the total value of the manor. The customary tenants paid 
a money rent which was more than one-half their value, while 
the total rent of assize nearly equalled them, indeed, if the value 
of the mill be added, actually exceeded them. 

The situation can also be got at from a bailiff’s roll, and 
here one of Mr. Page’s manors which is entered as having services 
uncommuted will suffice. In an account for the year 19 
Edward II 24 the total receipts of the manor of Framingham! 
Suffolk, were £263. The demesne yielded in grass and com £96. 
in wood £25, in stock and poultry £13. The rent of assize was 
£30 17«., the tallage of the naiivi £9 (including chevageof 65. 8rf.). 
The farm of the mill and the fair was £23, the perquisites of 
court were £6 145., rents from without the manor £39. The opera 
are enumerated and their values stated. Altogether they were 
worth £23 45., including those which were sold for £7. On this 
manor, then, the value of the services due was less than one- 
tenth of the total valuation, while it was surpassed by the rent 
of assize, quite apart from tallage, mill, and perquisites of court. 

“ Op. cU. i. 576. m Add. Charter 16552, Brit. Mus. 
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From extents and bailiffs’ accounts of this nature how can 
the obligations of customary tenants before 1348 and the relation 
of such to a money economy best be estimated ? Obviously it 
is not sufficient to inquire, as did Mr. Page, whether the tenants 
performed all work on the demesne. Even where they did so, 
as at Borley or at Framlingham, there is a noteworthy surplus 
of money to be paid by them. In considering the extents of the 
decade 1333-42, another method has consequently been adopted. 
It depends upon a comparison of the value of the opera with the 
rent of assize, always a money payment. Since the extents often 
do not separate the rent of assize paid by free tenants from that 
paid by customary tenants, the opera will be compared with the 
total rent of assize on the manor in question. When an auxilium 
is paid this will be added to the rent of assize, since both were 
money rents. In the comparison the value of the demesne, 
the mill, the perquisites of court, and all minor payments will be 
disregarded. Though such a procedure magnifies the importance 
of the opera in the sum total of manorial values, it is perhaps 
best not to go to the opposite extreme from Mr. Page. 

For convenience, manors thus assessed may be arranged in 
groups. At least four will appear. In the first group fall 
manors upon which practically all services were rendered ; in 
the second those upon which substantial services were done at 
certain seasons of the year ; in the third those upon which the 
services were very light ; in the last those upon which no services 
whatever were performed. 26 To carry out the comparison with 
the rents of assize, the services of the first three groups have to 
be estimated in terms of money, an estimate nearly always made 
by the extents themselves. Even on those manors where the 
customary tenants still did full services, i.e. five or six opera 
weekly during harvest and from two to four opera weekly during 
the remainder of the year (except on festival days and during 
three or four festival weeks), the value of the opera seldom 
exceeded by much the total rent of assize. Often it was nearly 
equal to it, sometimes it fell short. To give a liberal margin, the 
first group may be made to comprise manors on which the value 
of the opera was at least greater than one-half of the rent of 
assize. The group for brevity we shall call Class A. 

When on a manor the continuous week-work ceased to be com¬ 
pulsory, services at busy seasons of the year were still required by 
the lord. Particularly was this true of the harvesting of corn, often 
the last service to be commuted. Scarcely less important was the 
cutting of grass and the making of hay. Ploughing services were 

** The demarcation between these groups is not unlike that between Mr. Page's 
groups, and the two arrangements roughly correspond. The difference is mainly 
that a standard of comparison has been here introduced. 
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less often insisted upon, since the bailiff early began to hire two or 
three ploughmen and got the work done by the demesne teams. 
Our second group of manors will thus comprise those on which 
harvesting and haying services, and sometimes ploughing services, 
were still uncommuted. The value of these was relatively high. 
Before the Black Death the usual valuation of an opus in harvest 
was Id, (sometimes also in haying), while during the other seasons 
of the year an opus was worth only \d. The total value of opera 
on manors of this group nearly always proves to have been 
less than one-half of the rent of assize, but rather more than 
one-eighth of it; most often it was about one-fourth or one-third. 
The group we shall designate Class B. 

When the value of the services fell below one-eighth of the 
rent of assize they were not numerous. Often they were only 
the precariae or boons, done as a favour to the lord, who supplied 
one or more meals to the men thus assisting him. Such boons, 
often rendered in the autumn, lingered even longer than the 
harvest opera of the preceding group. Within this third group, 
henceforth called Class C, fall also certain manors upon which 
a few of the tenants did rather more than boon services, but in 
comparison with rent-paying tenants their number was small 
and their services were insignificant. Lastly we have a group of 
manors upon which no services were rendered—Class D. 

How now do the lay manors whose extents are embedded 
in the inquisitions post-mortem of 1333-42 arrange themselves 
in these classes ? Their first disclosure undermines Mr. Pages 
assumption that a money economy must have appeared first 
round London and the commutation of services have gone 
farther there than elsewhere. Precisely the opposite was the 
case. The commutation of services on lay manors had gone 
farthest in the north and west. Indeed, before 1333 it had been 
almost entirely accomplished on the lay manors before us. 

The inquisitions of the decade in question contain the extents 
of 212 manors and large estates from the northern and western 
counties. 26 Of these Northumberland furnishes 13, Cumberland 
12 , Westmorland 12, Lancashire 9, Yorkshire 40, Derbyshire 3. 
Nottinghamshire 9, Staffordshire 12. Upon none of these manors, 
save 4 in Yorkshire, 27 were any services rendered. Upon 
the 4 Rutland, 9 Leicestershire, 12 Warwickshire, 7 Worcester¬ 
shire, 6 Shropshire, and 15 Herefordshire manors, the situation 

*• The names, arranged by classes, are given in the appendix, below, pp. 651-#53, 
aa are the names of the manors and estates referred to in the schedule on next p*??- 
Where the identification of the manor has been uncertain, the fourteenth -century 
form has been left. Even so, there are probably some mistaken identifications. The 
place-names in italics are those of monastic manors which will be discussed later. 

:7 On these four, slight ploughing servioes worth from one to four shillings were 
due. The corresponding rents were from three to forty pounds. 
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was much the same, save that upon 7 manors slight services were 
rendered which would put them in Class C, and upon 5 others 
services sufficient to put them in Class B. 28 Lincolnshire, too, 
for which the decade yields 49 extents, shows opera performed 
upon only 12 estates, all of which lie to the south, in or near the fen 
country. 29 The first general conclusion then to be. drawn from 
the lay extents is that, throughout that part of England which 
lies north and west of a line (brawn from Boston to the mouth of 
the Severn, services, except in rare instances and slight amounts, 
were no longer rendered. 

There remain the counties of the south midlands and of the 
south-east. In Kent opera were abolished as in the north-west. 30 
For the remaining counties the situation is represented by the 
following table. 31 


County. 

Cl(l88 D. 

Cl088 C. 

| Cld88 B. 

Class A. 

Total. 

Norfolk. 

2 

5 

13 

2 

22 

Suffolk. 

2 

1 

8 

7 

18 

Essex. 

8 

6 

11 

11 

36 

Hertfordshire . 

2 

3 

4 

4 

13 

Sussex. 

6 

4 

9 

5 

24 

Cambridgeshire 

5 

1 

3 

2 

11 

Buckinghamshire . 

8 

1 

9 

0 

18 

Middlesex .... 

0 

2 

3 

0 

5 

Hampshire ... 

9 

6 

10 

3 

28 

Surrey. 

6 

0 

2 

0 

8 

Bedfordshire 

8 

2 

1 

0 

11 

Huntingdonshire 

3 ! 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Northamptonshire . 

6 

3 

2 

3 

14 

Oxfordshire .... 

8 

2 

5 

1 

16 

Berkshire .... 

2 

6 

1 

0 

9 

Wiltshire .... 

10 

6 

3 

7 

26 

Gloucestershire . 

13 

0 

1 

7 

21 

Somerset .... 

6 

2 

3 

0 

11 

Dorset. 

4 | 

0 

3 

0 

7 

Devon. 

3 

2 

2 1 

__ i 

! o 

7 


I - ™ - : 

52 

93 

| 53 

309 


u One in Rutland, 2 in Warwickshire, 2 in Salop, 2 in Herefordshire in Class C; 
1 in Rutland, 1 in Leicestershire, 1 in Warwickshire, 2 in Herefordshire in Class B. 

*• In Class C 3, in Class B 3, in Class A 6. 

11 From the decade there are thirty-three Kentish extents, only three of which 
have even the vaguest reference to opera. At Chatham and Braboume there are 
traces of commuted services in so-called consuetudines , viz. * Gavelrip * worth 10s., 
‘ Average ’ worth 5s., and ‘ Gavelerth ’ worth 40$. (at Chatham), * Drofselver * 
worth 4s., arura and herciatura worth £3, and averagia worth £6 (at Bra bourne). At 
Chilham we hear of 50 s. * de operibus arrurae ad semen yemale et quadragesimale ’. 

S1 Sometimes the extent states that the value of the opera was paid on the 
four usual rent days in equal portions. In such cases the opera had obviously 
been commuted. Occasionally their value was paid at the usual terms but in unequal 
amounts. In these instances too there had been commutation, but it was not so far in 
the past. With exasperating frequency occurs the bald entry ‘ opera valent [e. g.] 
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From this it will be seen that upon one-half of the 36 
manors or large estates in the twenty counties in qnesfioL 
senrkes were non-existent or very slight. Upon only one-ant 
of them were full services rendered, upon one-third partial 
services. There was considerable variation from county to county 
the burden of manual labour increasing in the most south-eastern 
counties. Manors of Class A and Class B predominated in Norfolk 
Suffolk Essex, Hertfordshire. Sussex. They were pretty evenly 
counterbalanced by those of Class C and Class X> in Cambridge¬ 
shire. Buckinghamshire, Middlesex, Hampshire. Farther to tk 
west they yielded to the rent-paying manors until in Devon 
they almost disappeared. 

Mr. Page's conclusions at once become explicable. Had the 
evidence given above been confined to the counties to which he 
limited himself, the inferences to be drawn would not be dissimilar 
to his. Indeed, his data fortify what may now be added as a second 
general conclusion regarding the rendering of services on by 
manors before the Black Death. In that part of England lying 
south and east of a line drawn from Boston to the mouth of the 
Severn, full or considerable services were still rendered on about 
one-half of all manors, the burden being heaviest in the south* 
eastern counties, Kent excepted. 

Thus far only lay manors have been considered. The burden* 
some services upon the ecclesiastical manors of Mr. Page’s table 
and Thorold Rogers's surmise that monastic houses were 
laggard in commutation make necessary a separate consideration I 
of the estates of religious foundations. For the period before ( 
the Black Death there is no large body of documents dating from j 
a single decade. Hence any relevant matter from the first half 
of the fourteenth century is of value. 32 For the present paper, 
records kept in cathedral and private archives could not be 
examined. Only those which have found their way into public 
repositories easy of access are summarized. 

Prominent among these are the bailiffs’ or receivers’ accounts 
of episcopal manors. They relate to the period during which 
bishops’ estates were in the king’s hands by reason of vacancies. 
Though bailiffs’ accounts, as has been pointed out, are less 
satisfactory than extents for drawing general conclusions, the 
scarcity of extents makes necessary their use at this point. Often 

10 li \ without further detail. Such an entry may conceal commuted services or 
it may not. Since it is impossible to discover from the extent which is the case, 
such instances have been entered as if the opera in question were fully rendered. 

The schedule thus probably states the case too favourably for non-com mutation* 
There is particular doubt whether certain Gloucestershire manors, entered under 
Class A, do not pro|>erly belong to Class D. 

n More information is much to be desired. While there are several series of extent* I 

before 1300 and after 1360, series dated between these years are rare. 
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the vacancy was for less than a year and the accounts are corre¬ 
spondingly abbreviated. When they do cover the period from 
Michaelmas to Michaelmas they incline to omit items essential to our 
purpose though not to the technical completeness of the account. 

The principal parts of a bailiff’s account are the Recepta 
and Expensa, receipts and expenditures. One item of the 
former is the venditio operum, an enumeration of opera sold to 
the homage and a record of what was received for them. It con¬ 
tains no statement about opera rendered. If, however, the opera 
sold varied from year to year, it is clear that some at least were 
utilized. On the other hand, if the same number were sold each 
year, they probably represented all the opera due and point to 
commutation. In the Expensa are entries for labour which has 
cost the bailiff money, the usual items apart from smith’s work 
being ploughing, threshing, weeding, haying, and harvesting. When 
such entries occur the bailiff either had no opera to use or did 
not wish to use them or found them insufficient. On the other 
hand, the absence of such entries does not prove that opera 
existed and were utilized. Two other possibilities exist. The 
demesne may have been at farm and of no expense to the bailiff. 83 
An entry in the Recepta will give information on this point. The 
bailiff again may have avoided a money payment for labour on the 
demesne which he was himself tilling by rewarding the labourers 
with a fraction of the produce. In a series of Yorkshire accounts 
from 17 Edward III the cost of labour for reaping is specified 
for the first two manors, but on the third there is ‘ nihil hie in 
denariis quia metuntur ad sedecimam garbam \ 34 Thus from 
the Recepta and Expensa entries alone we may conclude that 
opera were commuted if a considerable expenditure was incurred 
in cultivating the demesne or if the opera sold scarcely varied 
from year to year. 

Bailiffs’ accounts sometimes, however, add a third item in 
the so-called Grangia (corn and stock inventory) which removes 
all doubt for the year in question. This states the opera actually 
rendered. By comparison with the opera vendita , specified in the 
Recepta , we get the precise situation for the year. If the situa¬ 
tion for one or more other years can be ascertained, it begins to 
become possible to generalize. What first concerns us then in 
dealing with a bailiff’s roll is the item in the Grangia account. If 
it be wanting, we must draw the best conclusions we can from 
the opera vendita and the expense for labour. This prefaced, 
we may unroll the receivers’ accounts for episcopal manors. 

w For many examples see the excellent roll. Ministers’ Accounts, Duchy of Lancaster, 
1/3, Mich. 7 Edw. II to Mich. 8 Edw. H. 

u Ministers’ Accounts, 1082/4. The three manors are Brastwick, Keyningham, 
and Cleton. On the other manors of the series the demesne is often at farm. 
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The records of nine sees, five from the north and west, four from 
the south and east, give some idea of prevalent conditions. The 
estates of the archbishop of York lay in that part of England 
where, on lay manors, services had been almost entirely com¬ 
muted before 1348. They comprised some 18 manors in southern 
Yorkshire, 6 in Nottinghamshire, 1 in Lincolnshire, 17 hamlets 
in south Northumberland grouped about Hexham, and 6 
hamlets in Gloucestershire. These estates were in the kings 
hands in 33 Edward I (1304), 10 Edward II (1316), and 26 
Edward III (1352). On the first two occasions the period was from 
Michaelmas to Michaelmas, on the last from 17 July to 8 February 
As the rolls are preserved, not all manors appear in each series, 
the first being most complete. 35 Only in the last series is there 
a Orangia statement regarding the opera due. Here, some four 
years after the Black Death, it appears that all the opera were 
sold. A Beverley entry, typical of the rest, runs, ‘ [ballivus] 
reddit compotum de ccviii operibus bondorum, cotariorum, 
Gresseme[norum] . . . bladum domini metentium facientium 
. . . Et omnia comp[u]tantur in venditione sicut supra conti- 
netur. . . .’ Above in the Recepta is the entry ‘ xxx$. ixd. ob. de 
diversis operibus et custumariis venditis \ The recurrence of 
similar entries for all manors of this roll shows that commutation 
was then complete. 36 

If we now examine the roll of some fifty years earlier, that 
of 33 Edward I, we miss the grange account with its statement 
of opera due, but are compensated by full statements in the 
Recepta and Expensa. In the latter the Beverley entry runs 
‘ in pratis falcandis et tassandis, bladis sarclandis, metendis 
et cariandis vii li. viii.s\ 1 d. qu * For the other manors there 
is similar phraseology and, what is not less important, similarly 
large expenditure. The bailiff clearly was paying wages for his 
haying and harvesting. In the Recepta is the entry touching the 
sale of opera. The amounts received on each manor agree 
in general so closely with the corresponding receipts of the roll 
of 26 Edward III that substantially the same number of opera 
must have been sold on both occasions. 37 Since the latter roll 

J5 Ministers’ Accounts, 1144, nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 7. Roll no. 5 is properly a part of no. 1, 
whence it has been separated by mistake ; no. 3 goes with no. 2. 

a * Usually the entry is abbreviated to ‘ reddit compotum de [e.g.] cccxxix operibus 
custumariis per idem tempus. Et venduntur sicut supra continetur It happens 
that the season covered by this roll (17 July to 8 February) is the one during which 
the heaviest services, those for haying, harvesting, and ploughing, were exacted. Since 
the opera due and sold during this period were relatively few in number, the year’s 
obligations must have been light—little more than boons. Inasmuch as few boons 
were rendered in the spring, the numbers given probably represent nearly all the 
opera of the year. 

37 The manors for which we have both accounts are the following. The first sum 
after each name is that for which opera were sold during the year 33 Edw. I, the 
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states that all opera were then commuted, all must have been 
commuted in 33 Edward I. The full specification of opera vendita 
in the earlier accounts reinforces this conclusion. At Skidby, 
e.g., the 70 s. 3 d. is received ‘ de [in lieu of] operibus custumariis, 
arantia, herciantia, falcantia, sarclantia, metentia et cariantia 
feni et bladorum cum pannagio porcorum, tolneto cervisiae. 
caponibus et ovis de consuet udine \ 

Though all opera were commuted in 33 Edward I as in 26 
Edward III, it does not follow that such was the case during each 
of the fifty intervening years. If commutation were definite, 
why carry on the opera item thus specifically rather than sink 
it in the rent of assize ? The lord apparently wished to retain the 
right to demand the actual opera . In 10 Edward II we seem to 
see him doing so. This is an unusual year in the accounts, the 
purchase of grain for seed and the sale of the crop being at 
enormous prices. So far as the imperfect records permit of 
a comparison with those of 33 Edward I a part of the opera 
appears not to have been sold but to have been utilized. 38 
On the Northumberland manor of Hexham, however, with its 
seventeen dependent hamlets, commutation was definitely 
achieved. 39 

The apparent exaction of opera in 10 Edward II counsels 

second that for which they were sold from 17 July to 8 February 26 Edw. III. The 
first amount, representing an entire year, is naturally a little the larger. Beverley 
63*. 9Jd., 33*. 9Jd. ; Skidby 70*. 3d., 60*. 5d. ; South Burton £4 7*. 1fd., £4 6*. 2 \d .; 
Sherbum £10 10*. 9d., £8 12*. 7|d. ; Cawood £15 10*. 7d., £12 1*. 8d. ; North 
Grange 36*. 10d., 29*. 5d. ; Scrooby 32*. 6Jd., 13*. 3d. 

** For only four manors are the corresponding accounts preserved. 



33 Edw. I. 
Opera sold. 

Cost o 
and) 

f haying 10 Edw. II. Cost of haying 

harvest. Opera sold. and harvest. 

Skidby .... 
Burton .... 
Patrington . 
Sherburn 

£ *. d. 

3 10 0 

4 7 1J 

4 12 6 

10 10 9 

£ *. d. £ *. d. £ *. d. 

10 8 0' 68 54 3 

12 13 2 2 15 7 8 5 7 

(defaced) 1 7 4J 6 8 3 

8 0 94 6 0 3 6 18 111 


At Patrington, though the cost of haying in 10 Edw. II was considerable (£4 12*. 9d.), 
the harvesting of 124J acres of corn cost the bailiff only 34*. 6d. ‘ per custumarios ’. 
At Skidby the harvesting of 1361 acres of corn cost £4 5*. 7d. 

39 The Hexham account for the year 10 Edw. II (Ministers’ Accounts, 1144/3) 
is curious in form. The royal receiver was able to collect only 113*. of the £436 due. 
‘ Owing to the frequent incursions and burnings of the Scots ’, he complains, * the 
tenants have left their holdings taking with them their goods and cattle.’ Details 
of what should have been paid, however, are given, the receiver being charged with 
the sums not collected. In all cases what was due from the tenants was a fixed 
rent which some half-dozen notes show to have been about 3d. the acre. Apart 
from £31 from leased demesne, £17 from fairs and market, and a large sum from mills, 
these rents accounted for most of the £436. A few small amounts for commuted opera 
—7*. for weeding, 37*. for reaping, 30*. for ploughing, 5*. for carrying grass—are the 
only references to services which appear. All tenants here in Northumberland were 
simply payers of rent. 
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caution in generalizing, and it would no doubt be desirable 
to follow the manors of York through more than the imperfect 
records of three years; yet it seems not rash to conclude that 
before the Black Death, save in exceptional seasons, the opera upon 
manors of this see were sold rather than exacted. Even if exacted 
in any particular year, they would not greatly have detracted 
from the money economy prevalent, since their total value wa< 
usually not great. 40 

For the see of Durham there exists an excellent series of 
extents, unfortunately some thirty years later than the Black 
Death. 41 None the less it contains pertinent matter. The 
obligations of the bondmen of each manor are noted, and amont 
these usually are opera varying in number from place to place 
At first glance the recital seems to imply that opera were still 
rendered. Toward the end of each extent, however, is a further 
note regarding the opera bondorum , which informs us that the 
bondmen rendered money for the services in question. 42 In short, 
the services had been commuted, but how much earlier we do not 
learn. 

Some slight assistance in determining whether commutation 
came before or after 1348 is got from a few bailiffs’ accounts 
printed along with the extents. Five of them are concerned with 
thirteen townships, and cover the year Michaelmas 1348 to 
Michaelmas 1349, the very months of the Black Death. In these 
accounts the sale of opera is entered, and a comparison with the 
extents makes pretty clear that all or nearly all opera were sold* 
The amount realized from the sale of opera in each townsto 
in 1349 was always, so far as can be discovered, as great as tit 
due from opera in 1380. If the thirteen, which include tfe 
largest estates of the see, represented the situation on all the 
episcopal manors, commutation was nearly complete on the eve 
of the pestilence. One other account, dated ten years earltfr 
and referring to Auckland, is printed. In this the sale of op 
especially at West Auckland, was entered in much the same 

4 * A comparison of the values of the opera sold, as they appeared in 33 Ed*- ^ 
with the rents of assize then paid on the same manors shows that the former did 
exceed one-fourth of the latter and frequently were much lees. 

41 Supervise temp. Thome Hatfield , Episcopi (1345-81), ed. W. Greenwell, Sort#* 
Soc., 1857. The extents were finally gathered together c. 1377-80. 

43 ‘ Predicti tenentes bondi reddunt inter se pro operibus ad festum Sci. Micw^ 
tantum viz. pro qualibet bovata ibidem viiw. inde in toto pro omnibus 
(p. 8). In the case of four or five manors this statement is not explicitly mad* ^ 
times it is stated that the value of the opera was rendered at four terms, a Btat*®* 01 
implying commutation. 

43 The townships are Auckland, Midridge, Killerby, West Thickley, 
Shirbum, Cassop, Stockton, Newton, H-irtbum, Middlehara, Cornforth, and Sedgnw®* 
Some uncertainty arises in the comparison because the accounts group together to** 
ships which were separate in the later surveys. 
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amounts as ten years later. The total value, however, was £8 14 8. 
instead of £10 16$. The discrepancy arises because certain opera , 
mostly at North Auckland, Escomb, and Newton, were com¬ 
muted at the later date but performed at the earlier one. 44 
Hence, on the entire manor the final commutation of one-fifth 
of the services was delayed until the decade preceding the 
Black Death. 

In 4 Edward II the Durham estates were for three months 
in the hands of a royal receiver. His account, which is summary, 
suggests that considerable commutation was already an estab¬ 
lished custom. In a total receipt of £1,806, of which £444 was from 
rent of assize and £597 from tallage, the sum of £29 9$. arose 
4 de operibus sic arrentatis ab antiquo ad dictum festum sancti 
Cuthberti ’ 46 Thus early was it usual to sell at least a certain 
number of opera , and the commuted rent was paid at a fixed 
term. 

The lands of the see of Coventry and Lichfield comprised 
4 manors in Staffordshire, 1 in Derbyshire, 1 in Shropshire, 
and 2 manors with 3 dependencies in Warwickshire. 46 For 
the situation on these appeal must once more be made to a series 
of receivers’ accounts drawn up after the Black Death in 36 
Edward III (1361) for the preceding year. 47 As it chances, these 
take a form which throws light on conditions antecedent to the 
pestilence. The custodian is excusing himself for not being able 
to collect fully the usual revenues. His failure is due to the death 
of customary tenants and to the reletting of their lands to free 
tenants at fixed rents. In consequence, certain sources of 
customary income have been reduced, and we are told what they 
are. On three Staffordshire manors there had been before the 
Black Death ploughing services—three days in the year from each 
tenant. On at least one of the manors in question (Brewood) 
these boons were still performed. On the fourth Staffordshire 
manor (Longdon), as on the one in Shropshire and the one in 
Derbyshire, there had been no services whatever before the 
Black Death. 

The accounts do not embrace the five Warwickshire town¬ 
ships, but for them there are extents drawn up in 34 Edward III. 48 
On all five the customary tenants owed opera or ‘ si non operent, 
quilibet eorum dabit domino [e.g.] ii$.’ Opera might thus be either 

44 Such were 84 opera rendered by 14 cottagers (3*. 6 d.), the carrying of 120 loads 
oi wood by the bondmen of West Auckland (10«.), and 644 opera performed by the 
bondmen of [North] Auckland, Escomb, and Newton. 

44 Ministers* Accounts, 1144/17, 3 March—30 May. 

44 Staffordshire: Longdon with Rugeley, Brewood, ‘ Berkeewich’, Haywood; 
Derbyshire: Sallow; Salop: Prees; Warwickshire: Tachbrook, Itchington, Nether 
Itohington, Chadshunt, Geydon. 

47 Add. MS. 6165, fo. 98 seq. 44 Ibid. to. 89. 
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rendered or sold. Much earlier than this, in 15 Edward 11, 
receivers’ accounts for five winter months give information. 49 To 
judge from the proceeds of the opera vendita , commutation was 
in favour that year. When not sold, however, the opera on the 
Warwickshire estates were relatively heavy. Each tenant worked 
for three days weekly throughout the year, save on feast days and 
during four festival weeks. Under these circumstances the five 
estates would fall within Class A. In this they were in contrast 
with the more northerly manors of the see, upon which services, 
if existent, were very slight. The variation is instructive. It 
goes to prove that the bishops of Coventry and Lichfield had no 
fixed policy as to opera or rents. When their manors lay in 
rent-paying regions like Shropshire, Derbyshire, or Staffordshire, 
they were content with rents; on manors to the east of the 
lower Avon, where opera were still at times heavy, 60 they retained 
the right of exacting them when they saw fit. 

On the manors of the see of Worcester, opera seem to have 
been largely, if not entirely, sold before 1348. We get a glimpse 
of the situation in 1364, when a series of extents estimated their 
value. The customary tenants in no instances owed anything 
from the end of March to the end of June, but during the 
remainder of the year the opera were rated. Their value was from 
one-eighth to one-fourth of the rent of assize. These extents 
do not make it altogether clear whether opera were actually 
rendered or the money paid. 51 From them alone it might well 
be assumed that commutation had not taken place—an assump¬ 
tion hitherto made in the case of lay manors when the entries 
are similarly inconclusive. 

For these Worcester estates, however, a series of receivers' 
accounts from 30 Edward I 62 puts the matter in a different light. 
In all there is a large sale of opera. 53 If comparison be made 
between the sums here received and those which, sixty-three 
years later, represented the values of all opera due, the 


49 Ministers 1 Accounts, 1132/5, 13 November to 12 April (1321-2). 

*• Compare lay manors not far distant, e. g. Tewkesbury, Stoke Orchard, Fairford, 
Gloucestershire; Over Norton, Oxfordshire (see Appendix). 

11 Add. MS. 6165, ff. 81-3. The usual entry is: ‘ Et opera custumaria ibidem 
valent a festo Sci Michaelis usque festum Annunciationis Btae Mariae xxx«. et a 
festo Annun. Btae Mariae usque festum Nativitatis Sci Iohis Baptistae prabcti 
custumari non operant et a festo Nat. S. Iohis Baptae usque Sci Michaelis opera 
custumaria ibidem valent xliii*. 1 (Northwick). 

*• Ministers’ Aocounts, 1143/18, 30 January 30 Edw. I to 4 February 31 Edw. I 
(1302-3). 

“ At Wick the entry runs ‘ iiii li. xviiia. iiiid. qu, de ciiii**viii triturationiboe, 
ccclxiv qu. open bus eetivalibus, vi operibus ad prata faloanda, lxviii operibus ad 
fenum levandum et taasandum, lxvi qu. operibus autumpnalibua, ooxxxiii preoariii 
auturnpnalibus, cc operibus poet autumpnum, arrura et herciatura iiii selionum terxe 
ad utrumque semen, et xxxvii averagiis relaxatis.’ 
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earlier ones in nearly all cases were greater. 54 This implies 
that in 30 Edward I practically all opera were sold. Otherwise 
we must assume that more opera were due at the earlier than 
at the later date, and disappeared without being commuted 
and passing into the rent of assize. 55 Any such remission of 
opera by the lord is highly improbable. If this year’s procedure 
was typical, commutation had gone a long way on these Worcester¬ 
shire manors at the beginning of the century. Probably the 
custom was to sell most opera while retaining the right to exact 
them. 

On the manors of the see of Bath and Wells the process of 
commutation appears to have gone on, but perhaps not to have 
reached completion during the earlier years of the century. 
The conditions in 30 Edward I can be compared with those of 3 
Edward III in two series of accounts rendered while the estates 
were in the king’s hands. The grange items of the earlier series 
'are detailed. In the second there is no grange entry, but the 
descriptions of opera sold are specific. Though both series cover 
only a part of the year, that part is the most significant. The 
earlier accounts extend from 12 June to 17 September, the later 
from 9 May to 22 July. 56 

At least one-half of the services, and often more, were sold 
in 30 Edward I. In the accounts of that year the opera , apart 
from ploughing services on a few manors, fall into two groups, 
the summer opera before 1 August and the autumn opera after 
that date. Contrary to the usual practice, it was the latter which 
were largely commuted and the former which were largely 
utilized. From three-fourths to four-fifths of the autumn opera 


M 



Value of 
opera vendita 
in 30 Edw. 1. 

Value of 
opera due 
in 38 Edw. 111. 

Redditus assise 
in 30 Edw. 1. 

Redditus assise 
in 38 Edw. Ill . 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

<*. 

Wick .... 

.4 

18 

4* 

5 

10 

0 

23 

18 

2 

18 

0 

0 

Kempsey 

7 

19 

51 

5 

0 

0 

22 

11 

10 

20 

12 

0 

Ripple . 

6 

18 

81 

4 

2 

0 

22 

13 

81 

20 

2 

0 

Bredon . . . . 

6 

1 

21 

6 

10 

0 

21 

2 

61 

21 

5 

0 

Fladbury . 

6 

9 

9 

3 

3 

0 

17 

6 

6 

19 

2 

0 

Blockley . . 

10 

7 

101 

2 

17 

0 

14 

3 

71 

17 

10 

0 

Tredington 

3 

13 

51 

1 

15 

0 

7 

2 

91 

12 

12 

0 

Hanbury . . . 

3 

15 

5 

1 

13 

0 

13 

3 

6 

16 

12 

0 


At Knightwick there were no opera at either date. There are comparative data for 
only the Worcestershire manors, not for those in Gloucestershire. 

M At Fladbury, Tredington, and Hanbury some of the opera sold in 30 Edw. I 
seem to have been definitely commuted and added to the rent of assize in 38 Edw. III. 
as the above table shows. At Blockley the increase in the rent of assize is seemingly 
not great enough to account for all the opera which disappeared, but it will be noticed 
that there was a general decline in all rents of assize between the two dates. 

M Ministers’ Accounts, 1131/3, 1131/7. 
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on each manor were sold, but seldom so much as one-third of 
the summer opera. 57 

What had happened by 3 Edward III can be discovered as 
to summer opera and inferred as to autumn opera. The former, 
largely utilized twenty-eight years earlier, were now more 
extensively sold. 68 Concerning the autumn opera there is no entry, 
since the record of income ends with 22 July. If the opera 
were commuted, the commutation money was not yet due. 
The cost of reaping the com, however, is entered. On each manor 
it was considerable, more than £100 on all of them. Most 
illuminating is the fact that the number of acres for the reaping 
of which the bailiff had to pay is always the same as the number 
which he had been obliged to have weeded. That he should have 
been at an expense for weeding was to be expected in view of 
the large commutation of summer opera. That he had to pay 
for the harvesting of the same number of acres goes to 
prove that opera , normally used for reaping, had been similarly 
commuted. Such commutation is not surprising when one 
considers that four-fifths of the harvest opera were sold as early 
as 30 Edward I. The Wells accounts thus prove of interest in 
showing the progress of commutation on episcopal manors in 
Somerset during the first quarter of the century. By 1330 nearly 
all were sold. Whether the process was completed before 1343 
we are not informed. 

From episcopal manors of the north and west we turn to those 
of the south and east. For the estates of the bishop of Norwich 
recourse must again be had to accounts later than the Black 
Death in order to get a satisfactory statement in the Orangia 
of all the opera due. Such statements are made in the accounts 
of eight manors for the year 44 Edward III. 69 Opera autumpnalia 
are distinguished from other opera and are usually much greater 

17 In the following list the amounts after each manor represent respectively 
summer opera due, summer opera sold, autumn opera due, autumn opera sold. Wells. 
938, 42; 1,162, 925. Wookey, 763, 269; 883, 690. Blackford, 416, 50; 614, 505. 
Westbury, 317, 3 ; 432, 386. Cranmore, 320, 133 ; 640,474. Evercreech, 648, 133 : 
1,536,1,164. Kingsbury, 480,94 ; 640,484. Huish, 504,256 ; 896,673. Buckland, 196, 
63 ; 656, 585. Wellington, 140, 0 ; 547, 503. Bishop’s Lydeard, 113, 64 ; 234, 202. 
Puoklechurch, 608, 56 ; 373, 347. Oongresbury, 564, 507 ; 1,400,1,259. Yatton, 348, 
160; 315, 303. Compton, 98, 24 ; 799, 638. Hanwell, 1,072, 328 ; 2,551, 1,752. 
Wiveliscombe, 326, 252 ; 575, 570J. Cheddar, 156, 55 ; 247, 160. 

** The following are the numbers of summer opera sold during the nine week s 
between 9 May and 22 July allowing (as the accounts do) one week for Pentecost. 
If the figures be compared with those of the preceding note which indicate the opera 
due and sold during the corresponding weeks of 30 Edw. I, the increase in the sale 
of summer opera becomes apparent: Wookey, all opera ad gabulum ; Blackford, 
368; Westbury, 156; Cranmore, 156; Kingsbury, 488; Huish, 624; Bishop’s 
Lydeard, 164; Pucklechurch, 1,070; Congresbury, 1,115; Yatton, 290; Compton, 
225; Hanwell, 925£ ; Wiveliscombe, 362 ; Cheddar, 130. 

M Ministers’ Accounts, 1141/2, 9 August 43 Edw. Ill to 14 August 44 Edw. HI 
(1369-70). 
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in number. All opera are sold. Nearly a half-century earlier, 
in 1S Edward II, a receiver’s account for these manors enumerates 
the opera which were sold from 6 July to Michaelmas. 60 A com¬ 
parison of the two accounts shows the sales during the same 
period of the year so nearly equal that we seem justified in con¬ 
cluding that the opera sold at the earlier date comprised all 
opera due. 61 This inference is substantiated by another series 
oi accounts covering ten months of the following year. Owing 
to a more summary method of making entries only three manors 
can be compared. On two of these there was the same sale of 
opera as in the preceding year. 62 Though there is no grange 
account in this third series the opera sold on each of the manors 
was so considerable and so similar to the sales already cited that 
probably all opera were thus accounted for. 63 If these inferences 
from somewhat scanty documents are correct, the policy of the 
bishops of Norfolk for some years before the Black Death had been 
to commute all or nearly all the services due upon their manors. 
In this they were somewhat in advance of their lay neighbours, 
of whom only a minority were doing likewise. 

Intermediate between the south-east and the west were the 
manors of the bishop of Winchester. In view of the remarkable 
series of bailiffs’ accounts for this see 64 there can be no complaint 
of incomplete records. The roll for the year 1343-44 reveals 
the situation, and will henceforth be cited. 66 A collation with 
the preceding roll shows that it may be taken as typical. 

For the six manors which lay in Somerset the opera account 
is detailed and exact. It makes possible a comparison of the 

•• Ministers 1 Accounts, 1141/1, 1. 

11 In the following the first number indicates the opera autumnalia sold in 18 
Edw. II, the second the opera autumnalia sold in 44 Edw. Ill: Thomh&m, 1,385$, 
1,381$ ; Thornage, 1,266$, 1,296$ ; Eccles, 376,393 ; North Elmham (with Beetley), 
590, (without Beetley) 343; Honingham, 608, 608 ; Blofield and Beighton 980,1,001$ ; 
Rollesby, 106, 166 ; South Elmham, 101 ‘ gavelacres \ 120 ‘ arrure ’. 

* Ministers’ Accounts, 1141/1. At Thornham 1,372$ opera autumnalia , at 
Thornage 1,281 were sold. At Eccles for some reason only 58 are entered as sold. 
Compare preceding note. 

" Opera sold were as follows: Bacton (Suff.), 188 arrure , 1,239$ opera yemalia 
estivalia, el autumpnalia ; Battisford (Suff.), 89 opera yemalia , estivalia. antumpnalia 
(though in the preceding year 8 opera estivalia and 127 opera autumpnalia ;; Hoxne 
(Suff.), 138 arrure , 141 averagia , 13 * daywynes ’, 1,357 opera manualia ; Beetley, 20$ 
arrure , 48 herciatwre, 78 cariagia feni , 1,064 opera yemalia , estivalia, autumpnalia ; 
Terling (Ess.), 543 opera custumaria. At Langham and Wyke (Suff.) there is no trace 
of opera in any of the accounts. 

M Now at the Public Record Office but in the keeping of the Ecclesiastical Com¬ 
missioners. The rolls extend over the period before and the period after the Black 
Death. 

M Ecclesiastical Commissioners, Ministers’ Accounts, 159554, 11 Adae Wyg. Epi, 
Mich, to Mich. This roll is more satisfactory than any other between it and the year 
1348. The roll of 1347-8 extends into the months of the pestilence, that of the 
receding year covers only ten months, and the two other rolls are wanting. 
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rent of assize with the value of the opera sold and of both with 
the opera rendered. The opera still performed are seen to have 
been about one-third of the opera due, and their value about 
one-seventh of the combined value of the opera sold and the 
rent of assize. 66 The threshing and weeding opera were always 
sold ; but the bailiff retained a part of the ploughing and harvest 
opera , as well as about one-fourth of the remaining week-work. 
Together, these opera seem to have sufficed for the cultivation 
of the demesne. 

As we pass from the Somerset manors to those lying in 
other counties, especially in Hampshire, the accounts suddenly 
change. Most noticeable is the shrinkage in the number of 
opera which have ever been due. Hardly anywhere is there 
evidence of week-work throughout the year, and generally the 
sole services were precariae . The usual entries are frequently 
omitted. Only once does the grange account include a recital 
of the opera due, 67 as it always does in Somerset. In not more 
than eight accounts is there an entry regarding the sale of 
opera . In the eight we discover either that the opera were almost 
entirely sold or that some were retained to assist in the harvest. 66 
In the remaining twenty-nine accounts we have to get at the 
situation by ascertaining how the bailiff provided for the per¬ 
formance of the heavier agricultural tasks, especially for the 
reaping. Where no opera were due he hired reapers, paying them 
in money 69 or with a share of the corn cut, sometimes the 
eighteenth sheaf. 70 On most manors, however, harvest boons 
were due and these the bailiff utilized. They appear in the 
accounts in virtue of the bread, cheese, meat, and beer which he 
had to buy to feed the reapers. For it was a characteristic of 


M 


Manor. 

Rent of Assize. 

Value of opera 
sold. 

Value of opera 
rendered. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

*. d. 

Staplegrove. 

44 

2 

2 

11 

17 

91 

5 

9 8 

Hud. 

26 

13 

81 

13 

8 

21 

6 

6 4| 

Nails bourne. 

26 

10 

41 

10 

4 

11 

3 

6 4 

Holway ...... 

72 

18 

9 

21 

8 

61 

9 

18 8 

Poundisford. 

42 

1 

101 

14 

10 

n 

10 

3 34 

Rimpton. 

5 

3 

0 

5 

1 

9 

5 

12 6 


• 7 The Meon account records as due 748 opera carectalia , 308 opera mammalia. 
870 opera autumpnalia. Of these 128, 144, and 201 respectively were sold. 

M They were sold at Fonthill, Wiltshire (value 21s. 6 d.); Waltham, Hampshire 
(£36 4s. lOd.); Droxford, Hampshire (£9 6 s. 101d.); Farnham, Surrey (£35 0*. 2HV 
Some harvesting services were retained at Twyford (value of opera sold, £11 7s. 9d~). 
Hambledon (value of opera sold, £5), Bitterne, I tc he ns well, all in Hampshire. 

•• Brockhampton. 

T# Knoyle, Wiltshire; Highclere, Burgclere, Woodhay, Ash mans worth, Hampshire. 
It is possible that some of these payments *in garbis * may have been for the rendering 
of precariae. 
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the precariae that they were ad cibum do mini. On some 
manors the precariae sufficed ; n on others they had to be eked out 
by hired labour. 72 In a few instances we can discover the expense 
of reaping an acre in each way. At Bishop's Sutton, when the 
reaping was done by hired labour, the cost was 5d. the acre ; 
when done by precariae , 2*8 d. At Weald the corresponding 
figures were 5d. and 3 d. At Farnham, however, the reaping of 
an acre in either way cost 6cJ. 73 Hence the saving to the bailiff 
by the use of precariae varied from one-half the expense of 
harvesting to no saving whatever. 

On the Winchester manors the procedure, despite superficial 
differences, was thus pretty uniform. Apart from a few cases 
of complete commutation it was customary to utilize opera for 
harvest. In general only precariae were available and some¬ 
times they did not suffice. In addition, weeding (< sardatio ) was 
at times done by means of opera in Hampshire, as were ploughing 
and harrowing in Somerset. At best the value of the opera 
utilized was but a small fraction of the rent of assize, distinctly 
less than one-fourth of it. 

On certain of the estates of the bishop of Chichester services 
were rendered long after the Black Death. A series of extents 
of his manors made while they were forfeit to the king in 4 
Richard II shows five on which there is no mention of opera. 74 
On five others, however, some opera were still specified: on 
three the amounts were not great, being valued at less than 
one-eighth of the rent of assize; on the remaining two there 
were still due 785 and 1,300 opera , valued respectively at one- 
fifth and one-fourth of the rent of assize. 76 

Episcopal manors upon which commutation was long delayed 
are strikingly illustrated by the estates of the bishop of Ely. 76 
While these were forfeit In the king's hands in 30 Edward III, 
seven years after the Black Death, a complete-series of extents 
was drawn up. From the Norfolk manors no information 

n Down ton, Wiltshire; Witney, Oxfordshire; Brightwell, Harwell, Berkshire; 
Harden, Stoke, Meon Ecclesia, Hambledon Ecelesia, Fareham, Cheriton, Beauworth, 
Hampshire. 

” Ebbeeboume, Wiltshire; Idbury, Oxfordshire ; Wargrave, Feraham, Berkshire; 
Esher, Surrey; North Waltham, Crawley, Bishop's Sutton, Alresford, Weald, Overton, 
Moreton, Bentley, Hampshire. 

f * In Berkshire at times we find, ‘ opera nihil valent propter captionem cibariorum 
So at West Hanney and Wantage, Berkshire, and at Hamble, Hampshire, in 22 Edw. I 
(Add. MS. 6164, ff. 10, 9, 5). 

T4 Add. MS. 6165, ff. 107-9, Amberley, ‘ Bixley Broyle, ‘ Dryngewyke ’, Ferring. 

T * The three were Oakham, Preston, Siddlesham; the two, Bishopstone and 
Stratham. 

74 Quite exceptional was the commutation at Derham, Norfolk, which took place 
before 26 Edw. I: ‘ xiv li. vs. Id. de consuetudinibus predicte villatae sic positis ad 
certum tempore H[ugonis] de Balesham [a. 1257-86] quondam episcopi ad predictos 
quattuor terminos * (Ministers' Accounts, 1132/10). 
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regarding opera could be got, as the tenants refused to give it. 
For the estates in Essex, Hertfordshire, Suffolk, and Cambridge¬ 
shire (the majority being in the last two counties) the record is 
complete. Twenty-six townships are described. Upon them 
opera were due which would bring 5 into Class C, 9 into Class B, 
12 into Class A. 77 Such a policy of non-commutation was quite 
in accord with that of lay lords in these counties, where we have 
already seen them continuing to exact opera more frequently 
than elsewhere. 

From the manors of the nine bishoprics examined, it would 
appear that commutation proceeded upon episcopal estates much 
as upon lay manors. Bishops as such were not particularly 
adverse to commutation or particularly favourable to it before 
the Black Death. What happened was largely a matter of 
locality. In the north and west opera were almost entirely sold. 
So too on the Norwich estates, where episcopal commutation 
was somewhat in advance of similar lay action. In the south¬ 
east on the estates of the bishops of Winchester and Chichester 
opera were to some extent performed, while on the Ely estates 
almost entirely so. 

For the manors of monastic houses, as for those of the 
bishops, it is somewhat difficult to find extents from the first 
half of the fourteenth century. Earlier or later they are easily 
to be had. Most available for information about the commuta¬ 
tion of services before the Black Death are two not inconsiderable 
series. The first relates to alien priories when they were taken 
into the king’s hands in 18 Edward II; 78 the second, drawn up 
in 1338, describes the lands of the Hospitallers, including those 
taken over from the Templars. 79 To these may be added a few 
smaller groups. 80 In all they show the situation on 227 manors 
or large estates fairly well distribute throughout England. 81 


77 Add. MS. 6165, fo. 115 seq. Class C: Braunford, Suffolk; Wisbech, Elm, 
Leverington, and Tydd, Cambridgeshire. Class B: Littlebury, Hatfield Episcopi, 
Hadham, Hertfordshire; Barking Glemsford, Rattlesden, Hite ham Wet heringsett, 
Suffolk; Doddington, Cambridgeshire. Class A: Hadstook, Rettenden, Essex; 
Kelshall, Hertfordshire; Hartest, Suffolk; Great Shelford, Triplow, Fen Ditton, 
Stretham, Balsham, Haddenham, Downham, Wilburton, Cambridgeshire. 

79 Add. MS. 6164. 

79 The Knights Hospitallers in England , ed. L. B. Larking, Camden Soc., London, 
1857. 

•• Estates of Grimsby Abbey, Lines., 15 Edw. Ill (Add. MS. 6165, fo. 39); estates 
of Lilleshall Abbey, Salop, 4 Edw. Ill (ibid. fo. 37); estates of Selby Abbey, Yorks., 
an. 1320 (Add. MS. 36579); estates of Leigh Nunnery, Devon (Harl. BIS. 3660, 
ff. 141-78). 

91 Since there are few instances from certain counties, extents from an earlier 
series of 22 Edw. I (when alien priories were first reported upon) have been inserted 
so far as they relate to Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Hampshire, Gloucestershire, and 
Wiltshire. It is probable, of course, that further commutation took place upon some 
of these estates during the period which elapsed before the Black Death. If so. 
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If on these the value of the opera which were due be compared 
the rent of assize paid, and a classification be made like that 
adopted for lay manors, the results are as follows. 

In the northern and western counties lay 67 of the monastic 
manors. 82 Upon 40 of them no opera were rendered ; upon 27 83 
slight services which would place them in Gass C. Six fall 
within Gass B and two within Gass A. The last two, together 
with one in Gass B, were manors of Selby Abbey in Yorkshire, 
where services were thus exacted in 1320. 84 Two others of 
Class B were manors of the Hospitallers in Nottinghamshire, 86 
and the remaining three of this class were in Lincolnshire. 86 
Apart from these eight instances the situation upon monastic 
estates of the north-west did not differ greatly from that upon 
lay estates there. 

In the counties of the south and east the situation is pictured 
in the following summary : 


County . 

Class D. 

Class C . 

Class B . 

Class A. 

Total. 

Norfolk. 

0 

2 

3 

0 

5 

Suffolk. 

2 

1 

0 

2 

5 

Essex. 

7 

7 

6 

0 

20 

Hertfordshire . . . 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Sussex. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Cambridgeshire 

3 

1 

0 

5 

9 

Buckinghamshire . 

3 

2 

1 

1 

7 

Middlesex .... 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Hampshire .... 

4 

4 

1 

2 

u 

Bedfordshire 

2 

3 

0 

0 

5 

Huntingdonshire . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Northamptonshire . 

8 

0 

3 

1 

12 

Oxfordshire .... 

4 

1 

2 

5 

12 

Berkshire .... 

4 

6 

0 

1 

11 

Wiltshire .... 

11 

3 

3 

2 

19 

Gloucestershire . 

3 

2 

1 

1 

7 

Somerset .... 

6 

1 

2 

0 

9 

Dorset. 

5 

1 

5 

1 

12 

Devon . 

2 

1 

6 

° 

9 

| 69 

j 36 

1 34 

22 

160 


their inclusion makes the table err in the direction of non-commutation. Bat it ibo 
shows how far commutation had gone in many southern counties (notably in Berkshire) 
at an early date. On the manors of Cerne Abbey, Dorset (not included in the tablet, 
opera were still largely uncommuted in 22 Edw. I. 

* The monastic manors will be found classified in the appendix. They an gro sp ed 
with the lay manors, but are distinguished from them by being in italics. 

" 11 in Lincolnshire, 6 in Yorkshire, 1 in Nottinghamshire, 1 in Warwickshire. 

M Fryston, Hambleton, Hillam. A change may, of course, ban taken place 
before the Black Death. 

* Ossington, Winkbourn. 

M Bottesford (Hospitallers), Rowston (Templars), Tetney (Gouty Abbey). 
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Commutation, it seems, had gone as far as upon lay manors 
if not farther. The Ramsey estates, however, upon which 
Mr. Page has shown that heavy services were nearly always 
rendered, are not included. If they be added, the totals of the 
four classes become D 70, C 39. B 43, and A 34. Thus the ratio 
between Classes D and C on the one hand and Classes B and A on 
the other becomes similar to that ascertained for lay manors in 
these counties (viz. 163 as against 146). 

If the burden of services in different counties of the south¬ 
east be considered, it appears that estates in Classes B and A 
equal or surpass in number those in Classes C and D 
(including now the Ramsey manors) in Norfolk, Suffolk, Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, Oxfordshire, Dorset, and Devon. 87 
In comparison with the counties in which services on lay manors 
were most frequent. the record is similar for the first three counties, 
but in the last three services on monastic manors were relatively 
heavier. This variation is accounted for by the preponderance 
of Ramsey estates in Huntingdonshire, and of Leigh estates in 
Devon, together with non-commutation on manors of the 
Hospitallers in Dorset and on the manors of the Templars near 
their house at Sandford, Oxon. On the other hand, services on 
monastic manors were less frequent in Essex, Buckinghamshire. 
Middlesex, and Hampshire. 87 Such variations would probably 
tend to disappear if more abundant evidence were forthcoming. 
In the remaining counties of the south-east, rent-paying estates 
predominated with the monasteries as they did with laymen. 
What stands out clear is the general agreement between lay and 
monastic lands, not only in the contrast of the north-west with 
the south-east, but in the identity of the counties where services 
were most burdensome. 

It is time to summarize the results of a desultory paper. 
From the records of more than 900 manors or large estates 
dating from the half-century before the Black Death and repre¬ 
senting as impartially as possible the different counties of 
England, it appears that commutation had proceeded in much 
the same manner upon lay and ecclesiastical properties ; that 
services were very seldom rendered in the territory lying to the 
north-west of a line drawn from Boston to Gloucester ; but that 
south-east of this line they were to be met with in all counties, 
and in some were the rule rather than the exception. 88 

Such conclusions tend to reconcile the divergent views of 

17 From Hertfordshire and Sussex the monastic evidence is slight. 

ss An explanation of this variation would, of course, be of interest. It is connected 
with the early history of villein tenures, of which the writer hopes to treat at another 
time. That the burden of services was heaviest in some half-dozen of the counties 
where the peasants’ revolt was most violent is suggestive, and should be considered 
in connexion with contemporary peasant complaints about degrading labour. 
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Thorold Rogers and Mr. Page. The former was, broadly speak¬ 
ing, correct in maintaining that the commutation of services 
had, before the Black Death, proceeded far. Mr. Page’s study 
of certain manors of the south-east supplied a necessary correc¬ 
tion, but furnished insufficient ground for a new generalization. 
With a return to the earlier view comes a more accurate concep¬ 
tion regarding the development of a money economy. It now 
appears that in this rural England did not, after all, lag so much 
behind urban centres at home and abroad. H. L. Gray. 

APPENDIX 

Names in italics are those of monastic estates 
N orthumberland. 

Class D. Angerton, Cartington, Callerton, Charlton, Ellingham, 
Heddon on the Wall, Merdesfen, Mollisdown, Newham, Ponte - 
land, Parva Eland, Styford, Whalton, Chibbum , Thornton. 
Cumberland. 

Class D. Aikton, Beckermet, 4 Blaykstansit’, Carleton, Coulderton, 
Gamblesby, Ireby, Kirklinton, Kirkandrews, Kirkbride, 
Lazonby, Millom. 

Westmoreland. 

Class D. Ambleside, Applethwaite, Casterton, Crossthwaite, 
Grassmere, Helsington, Hutton, Kirkby in Kendall, Langdene, 
Stirkeland, Stavely and Sapgill, Troutbeck. 

Lancashire. 

Class D. Erghum, Carnforth, Garstang, 4 Maurholm ’, Melling, 
Scotford, Tunstall, Ulverston, Wray, Woolston, 

Yorkshire. 

Class D. Aldburgh, Aldwark, Aston, Bowes, Burton Constable, 
Crosthwait, Danby, Ecclesall, Eston, Everingham, Forcett, 
Flinton, Gilling, Glaisdaie, Greenhow, Halsham, Hunmanby, 
Hutton, Kilham, Liverton, Middleton, Owthorn, Out Newton, 
Preston, Seamer, Shireburn, Sewerby, Terrington, Thorngum- 
bold, Thorp Arch, Tibthorp, Towton, Upleatham, Waxholm, 
Weston juxta Otteley, Whorlton, Alnerstan, Broughton , Cowton , 
Copmanthorp , Dalton , Foukebrigg , Green Hill , Killington, Mount 
St. John , Newlandy Ribston, Templehurst and Easthurst, Westerdale. 

Class C. Scamston, Sinnington, Thornton, Walton, Alvethope, Hens - 
ington , Henningborough , 4 Stanford , Stormeswood and de la Doune .’ 

Class B. Hillam. 

Class A . Hambleton , Monk Fryston. 

Nottinghamshire . 

Class D. Arnold, Barton, Gonalston, Laxton, Muskham, North 
Leverton, Poverelthorp, Toneton, Wandesley, Lenton , Radford. 

Class C. 4 Kyketon.* 

Class B. Ossington , Winkbourne. 
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Derbyshire. 

Class D. Codnor. Denby, Stanley, Barrow, Yeveley. 

Staffordshire. 

Class D. Alveton, Alstonfield, Baherley, Bradley, Eaton, Farley, 
Handsworth, Madeley, Mere-End, Norbnry, Swinnerton, Tirley. 

Rutland. 

Class D. Easendine, Whissendine. 

Class C. Market Overton. 

Class B. H&mbleton. 

Leicestershire. 

Class D . Ashby de la Zouch, Barwell, Burbache, Claybrook, Frowles- 
worth, Kilwardly, Loughborough, Louseby. 

Class B. Evington. 

Warwickshire. 

Class D. Aston Cantlow, Bordesley, Fenny Compton, Griff, 
Poley, Oversley, Winterton, Tysoe, Stockton, Bar stem, Graflon, 
Ryton-upon-Dunsmore. 

Class C. Newton Regis, Butlers Marston, BalshaU. 

Class B. Wootton Wawen. 

Worcestershire. 

Class D. Abberley, Bushley, Bewdley, Clent, Cothcridge. Hanley, 
Kidderminster. 

Shropshire. 

Class D. Hinstock, Longford, Pulverbatch, Wem, Albrighton, 
Attingham , 1 Bolynghal Hencott , Lilleshall, Longdon upon Tam, 
Preston Gubbals. 

Class C. Adderley, Shifnal. 

Herefordshire. 

Class D. Ashperton and Stretton Grandison, Bickerton, Eyton, 
Great Tarrington, Leinthall, Mordiford, Orleton, Richard’s Castle, 
Weston, Bradwardine, Wilton, Wigmore, Dinmore , Sutton, Worm- 
bridge. 

Class C. Huntington, Pembridge. 

Class B. Eardisland, Kingsland. 

Lincolnshire. 

Class D. Appleby, Aylesby, Alkborough, ‘ Vesey’ Barton, Barton 
upon Humber, Bassingham, Barnoldby, Bicker, Canwick, 
Doddington, Ewerby Thorp, Fishtoft, Frampton, Folkingham, 
Gainsborough, Gedney, Goxhill, Harrington, Helpringham, 
Heckington, Leadenham and Fulbeck, Laceby, Linwood, Morton, 
Nocton, Orby, Washingborough, Risegate, Segbrook, Skredington, 
Stanton, Stainton [le Vale], Sutthorp, Thoresway, Wellington, 

4 Wykes*, Dembleby, Goldsby , Limbergh, Maltby , StaUingborougK 
Swallow , Ulctby . 
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Class C. Bolingbroke, Down, Welbourn, Cabourne , Cawkwell , Eagle , 
Horkstow, Ingham , iVartA Kirkeby , Skirbeck , Temple Bruem, 
Thorp in the Fallows, Waddington , 

C7a33 B. Beausolaz, Frampton, Leasingham, Bottesford, Rowston , 
Tetney. 

(72«33 4. Flete, Halton, Horbling, Kingsdon, Moulton, Whaplode. 

Norfolk. 

Class D. Hetbersett, Sberringham. 

(72o33 (7. East Bradenbam, Bailing, Ormesby, Sail, Wymondham, 
Gayton , TFeai TFretAam. 

C7o3s B. Buckenbam, New Buckenbam, Caistor, Claxton, Cbingbam, 
Holkbam, Kerdiston, West Lexbam, Newton, Postwick, Rain- 
bam, Stewkley, Wooton, Carbrook , FteW Dalling , Toft Honks. 

Class A. Hellesdon, Scoulton. 

Suffolk. 

Class D. Somerleyton, Tburston, Coddenham , Preston. 

Cfows C. Mutford, Battisford. 

Class B. Bulcamp, Badmondisfeld, Henham, Horbam, Kettle 
burgb, Monewden, Tany’s, Wrentbam. 

C2a33 -4. Barrow, Bing, Hengrave, Huntingfield, Lidgate, Mend* 
bam, Sbelly, Rushworth , Syleham. 

Essex. 

Class D. Great Easton, Fobbing, Heybridge, Moughton, Newball, 
Smeeton, Stansted, Woodbam Mortimer, Birchanger, Bures, 
Cressing, Ingrave , Maplestead , Rainham , WiJAom. 

Cfows (7. Cbingford, Debden, D unmow, Langbam, Little Perndon, 
Great Totbam, Coggeshall , Dun ton, Fingringhoe , Her sea, Peete , 
Panfield, Takeley. 

Class B. Ambirden in Debden, Aveley, Great Baddow, Marks 
in Great Dunmow, Newport, Stapleford, Waltbam Stow, Great 
Wakering, Writtle, Wormingford, Saffron Walden, Bardfidd , 
Bradwdl , Fdsted , Lindsell, Stansgate, Widdington. 

Class A. Hatfield and Brunesbo, Farnbam, Lacbeley, Morton, 
Plesby, Quendon, Southall in Dunmow, Thurrok, ToUesbunt, 
Little Wakering, Great Waltbam. 

Hertfordshire. 

Class D. Berkhamstede, Knebbeworth, Brocksboum , Standon. 

Class C. Buckland, Eastwick, Plashes. 

Class B. Bennington, Flamstead, Therfield, Widdiball. 

Class 4. Mardley, Offeley, Reed, Wheathamstead. 

Sussex. 

Class D. Bugsell, Broadhurst, Slaugbam, Old Shoreham, ‘Treve’, 
Woodmancote, Poling. 

Class C. Biblebamme, Drayton, Nutbourne, Twinebam. 

Class B. Hangleton, Hegbton, Heigbton, Horstede, Jevington, 
Laughton, Pangdean, Tarring, Street End. 

Class A. Applesbam, Barnbam, Halnacker, Poynings, Preston. 
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Cambridgeshire. 

Class D. Barrington, Boxworth, Gransden, Litlington, Madding* 
ley, Ashley , Meldreth, Wendy. 

Class C. Swaffham, Creeling St. Clare. 

Class B. Borough Green, Fordham, Yenhall. 

Class A. Kirtling, Whaddon, Boxworth, Chippenham, 1 Swanneske ’ 
in Caxton, Shingay , Great Wilbraham. 

Buckinghamshire. 

C7(W* Z>. Amersham, Aston Clinton, Ashendon, Beachendon, 
Chenies, Long Crendon, Hitcham, Singleborough, Marsh, 
Tingewick , ‘ Thykethom \ 

Class C. Aylesbury, Hogshaw , Tickford. 

Class B. Buckland, Haversham, Hambleden, Great Linford, Littfc 
Linford, Great Missenden, Newport Pagnell, Preston Bisaett, 
Wolverton, Wing. 

Class A. Newton Longville. 

Middlesex. 

Class D. Clerkenwell , Harefield. 

Class C. Edgware, Enfield, 

Class B. Culham, Shepperton, Tottenham, Hampton . 

Hampshire. 

Class D. Bentworth, Boarhunt, Fareham, Hinton, Holdshott, 
Kingsclere, Lassham, Sopley, Tystede, Andover, 1 AndeweU \ 
Bentworth, Burghclere. 

Class C. Chilworth, Compton Monceaux, EUingham, Faccombe, 
Rockburn, Warblington, Gods field , 4 Guedwdl ’, Hay ling. Monks 
Sherborne. 

Class B. Avon 4 Peverel ’, Aston, Basing, Chawton, Crux Easton, 
Ludshott, Nutley, Rockborn, Sutton Scotney, Upper Wallop, 
Rambridge. 

Class A. Gatcombe, Warnford, Whitewell, Coombe, Quarley. 

Surrey. 

Class D. Beckenham, Lagham, Paddington, Shere, Tooting 
Gravene, Wootton. 

Class B. Beddington, Moulsey. 

Bedfordshire. 

Class D. Cardington, Eyworth, Langford, OdeU, Renhold, 

Stachesden, Tilwick, Wrestlingworth, Eaton Bray , Mdch- 
boum. 

Class C. Henlow, Sutton, Clifton, Girtford % Pillinge . 

Class B. Sundon. 

H untingdonshire. 

Class D. Brampton, Gidding, Kimbolton. 

Class A. Long Stowe with Stoneley and Wornditch, St. Neds . 
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TV orthamptonshire. 

Class D. Corby, Deanshanger, Great Houghton, Kelmarsh, Weston 
and Sutton, Wood Preston, Bldkesley, Dinghy, Everdon , Floors, 
Gaytan , Guilesborough, Sulgrave, Weedon Beck. 

Class C. Braybrook, Harpole, Weldon. 

Class B. Pattishall, Thorpe Mandeville, Grafton, Harrington, 
Sywel*. 

Class A. Moulton, Wadenhoe, Wardon, Stotesbery. 

Oxfordshire. 

Class 2). Bicester, Crowell, Glympton, Middleton, Newington, 
Sibford, Somerton, Tackley, Clanfield, Cottisford , Coggs, Little - 
more. 

Class C. Brad well, Brize Norton, Swincombe. 

Class B. Middle Aston, Finmere, Hook Norton, Kidlington, Stoke 
Moeles, Charlton on Otmoor, Sibford. 

Class A. Over Norton, Horspath , Over Horspaih, Merton, Sandford, 
Temple Cowley. 

Berkshire. 

Class D. Appleton, Sugworth, Fast Hanney, West Hanney , Wantage, 
IFooley. 

C/ass C. Brimpton, Donnington, East Enborne, Shaw, Sutton 
Courtney, West Wittenham, .4ston, Greenham , Hendred , Shefford , 
‘ Shirbum Hinle ’, Upton. 

Class B. West Enborne. 

Class A. Steventon. 

Wiltshire. 

Class D. Amesbury, Aston Grey, Colecote, Castle Combe, Durring- 
ton, Grimstead, Newton, Platford, Standen, Wockley, Allington, 
Avebury , Barbury , Clalford , Conock , ‘ Cosham ’, 1 Honiton \ 
Leigh, Temple Rockley, Westbury, Winterboum. 

Class C. Broughton, Ebbesborne Wake, Hurdcott, Sharncott, Seend, 
Upavon, Farley , Hullavington, Thomhall. 

Class B. Compton Chamberlain, Colerne, Sheldons and Chippenham, 
Ansty, Charlton , Chisenbury. 

Class A. Earl Stoke, East Heytesbury, Great Heytesbury, Sherston, 
Stert, West Winterslow, Wootton Bassett, Chippenham , 
Hanging Langford. 

Gloucestershire. 

Class D. Abinghall, Alveston, Dymock, Ea[ne]sworth, Huntley, 
Kempley, Lassington, Oxenhall, Shipton Moyne, Sudeley, Tock- 
ington, Whittington, Westbury, ^4sfeon, Quenington , Slaughter. 

Class C. Cheltenham, Rowell. 

Class B. Oldland, Neioent. 

Class A. Ayshdon, Fairford, Oxenton, Sodbury, Stoke Orchard, 
Tewkesbury, Wheatenhurst, Beckford. 
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Somerset. 

Class D. Curry Mallet, Coat, Hinton, Hurst, Lymington, Martock, 
Abbas Combe, BucJdand Minchin, Closworth, Mud/ord , Stoic- 
courcy , Temple Combe. 

Class C. Maperton, North Cadbury, Halse. 

Class B. Crewkerne, Luccumbe, Stapleton, Load , Wilton. 

Dorset. 

Class D. For ding ton, Langton ‘ Latile ’, Owre, Stoke St. Ewalds, 
Bincombe , ‘ Brudyeton ’, Duntish , Sturminster Marshall , TFtnfor- 
home Cam. 

CIa*6 C. Loders. 

Class B. Blandford, Ibberton, Tarrant Rushton, Bockhampton , 
Chilcombe , Frampton, Spettisbury , ‘ IFaye \ 

Class A. Friar Maine. 

Devon. 

Class D. Cotleigh, Langeford, Sampford Peverell, ‘ Bothemescomb\ 
Dunsford. 

Class C. Diptford, Church Staunton, ‘ Shyrdyngho \ 

Class B. Honiton, Kings Kerswell, 4 Quthdesford ’, 4 Hockefordc\ 
Leigh , North Leigh , Nethertown , Rockbere. 
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The Treaty of Hanover 


E ARLY in June 1725 came news from Stephen Poyntz at 
Stockholm to spoil the plans of George I for a league of all 
northern powers against Austria. 1 It upset the belief that 
Catherine I of Russia, unable to dispense with the support of 
Great Britain and France, would accept without much difficulty 
the proposals for alliance renewed to her by Campredon. 
Of his own progress in Sweden, where the corner-stone of 
the northern alliance was to be laid, Poyntz reported well 
enough, but he had been shown a letter from the duke of 
Holstein-Gottorp’s minister, Bassewitz, which told of the 
tsaritsa’s transport of rage on receiving her ministers’ report 
of their first conference with Campredon and recited the violent 
harangue in which she had declared her intention of making 
war on Denmark, followed by orders for the immediate equipment 
of her fleet and army for the purpose. When Poyntz remarked to 
Count Horn that the whole thing read like ‘ a fiction or rhodomon- 
tade of Bassewitz contrived with very little art and probability ’, 
the count replied that there had since come ‘ certain intelligence 
that it was all literally true \ 2 

At the same time were reported from Vienna extravagant 
boastings by Ripperdi of the king of Spain’s will and power 
to recover Gibraltar and Port Mahon, and even to reinstate 
James III in England. 3 To them little attention need have been 
paid, but that it was plain that disturbance in the north must 
make the southern danger real. Even now it was chosen in 
England not to count Spain an enemy ; Colonel Stanhope was 
not yet writing from Madrid alarmingly ; responsibility for what 
Ripperdi said was laid on the court of Vienna, as seeking to 
raise discord between Spain and England for its own ends. Thus 
Townshend, sending Stanhope orders to discover very privately 
whether Ripperd&’s utterances were authorized or no : 

You will see . . . that it is the aim of the Imperial Court by the means of 
Spain to bring us as much as they can under their influence, and to raise 

1 Ante, xxviii. 702-6. 

1 Fully in Poyntz’s great dispatch of 14 May (o.s.), Record Office, Sweden 37 ; 
Catherine’s harangue partly cited by Coxe, Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, i. 243. 

* St. Saphorin, 26 May seqq.. Record Office, Germany (Empire) 55 ; cf. Armstrong, 
Elisabeth Famese , pp. 182-3, Dureng, Le Due de Bourbon eX VAngleterre, p. 283. 
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disputes between Great Britain and that Kingdom in order to make them¬ 
selves the Umpires of them ; if such a gross artifice should have made any 
impression at Madrid, and their Cath. M^*. should give into such wild 
plans with respect to Gibraltar and our commerce, as seem to be projected 
between the Imperial Ministers and Riperd&, you must, as from yourself, 
speak very plainly upon these points. 4 

To Paris the news of Catherine’s recalcitrance came from 
Campredon, who had to report her refusal of the treaty proposed 
and to forward a counter-project which contained demands on 
behalf of the duke of Holstein-Gottorp and other stipulations, 
which it was certain that George I would never accept. 5 What 
the disappointment was may be gathered from secretary Robin¬ 
son’s late report of current belief at Paris that (in his words) ‘ the 
Czarina’s better temper or precarious situation ’ had induced 
her to give the duke ‘ entirely up \ 6 Orders were sent to Cam¬ 
predon to suspend negotiations until the counter-project had been 
thoroughly considered, 7 and communication of the intelligence 
to George wa^ delayed until the end of June, when he was at 
Hanover. 

The first effect of the intelligence was to direct British and 
French attention once more to Prussia, neglected since the 
collapse of the negotiations of the winter. 8 But not for like reasons 
in the two countries. French anxiety centred on Prussian rela¬ 
tions with Austria, and particularly on what success might 
attend the efforts of Count Rabutin, the imperial envoy lately 
arrived at Berlin. 9 George I and his ministers limited their 
fears as yet to supposed intrigues of Frederick William I with 
Russia. They knew well enough that he would shape his policy 
solely from the point of view of his own advantage, that solicita¬ 
tion would but make him raise his terms, and that the emperor 
had not enough to offer him, at present at all events. Colonel 
Du Bourgay’s advices from Berlin were that the refusal of George I 
to accede to the treaty of Vienna had given great pleasure, that 
Frederick William intended to repair to Hanover as soon as his 

4 Townshend to Stanhope, 20 June, Record Office, Spain 93, and similarly to 
Newcastle, 29 June, Regencies 6. 

* Campredon’s dispatches, 21 April to 3 May, Sbomik, lviii. 145-241, the counter- 
project, with the changes proposed by the FVench government, pp. 265-84, and, 
with papers in connexion. Record Office, Treaty Papers 61. 

4 29 May, British Museum, Add. MS. 32743. 

7 19 and 20 June, Sbomikj lviii. 

* Ante , xxviii. 693-6. 

* Rabutin had left Vienna in February, but owing to disputes about the liability 
of his baggage to customs and on points of ceremonial (see the Seckendorf correspon¬ 
dence in Forster’s Friedrich Wilhelm /, Kdnig von Preussen , 24 February seqq.) he did 
not reach Berlin till 26 April. Then by these difficulties and by the absence of Frederick 
William at Brandenburg, reviewing his army of defence against Saxony, his private 
audience was delayed till 21 May (Du Bourgay’s dispatches. Record Office, Prussia 19). 
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father-in-law arrived there, 10 that he was much alarmed at 
supposed secret articles of the said treaty directed against the- 
liberties of the empire, and that he would be found ready to enter 
into any measures that should be proposed. And again : 

Count Rabutin and Gen 1 . Seckendorff with all their friends at this 
Court have endeavour’d to disingage the King of Prussia from his 
friendship with France, and not without some insinuations tending to 
disunite the King and his Prussian Majesty. But I am assured their 
efforts have proved fruitless hitherto. 11 

But in all that related to the north Frederick William was 
thoroughly distrusted. British opinion of him was voiced by 
Horatio Walpole when he wrote : ‘ I cannot forbear . . . venting 
my thoughts which I have long entertained with regard to the 
king of Prussia’s conduct, which seems to me in all parts of the 
northern affairs entirely opposite to his Majesty’s interest.’ 
He was sure now, he said, that there had been a concert between 
him and the late tsar, and that he * was to find his account by 
some new acquisition ’. To which the duke of Newcastle replied : 
‘ His Majesty approves your reasonings about that Prince’s 
conduct, and thinks them very just.’ 12 

Townshend answered Poyntz : 

The account of the Czarina’s behaviour in the Senate of Petersburg 
is as curious as it is surprizing. We never had before such particulars of 
her temper and views; but the King has long thought by the delay 
which has been used in the business of the alliance and reconciliation that 
other projects were on foot, and that what should be done in that negocia- 
tion would be little more than amusement, in order to cover other designs* 
But since you have cleared that matter up so strongly, and Count Horn 
looks upon themselves to be pretty secure on the other side the Baltick, his 
Majesty judged in this situation that the best he could do was to endeavour 
to counterwork the Russian plan on this side the Baltick by giving what 
encouragement he could to Denmark, by putting the King of Prussia to 
the test either of discountenancing the Czarina’s project, or of furnishing 
the 10 m men promised by the treaty of Charlottenburg, or of openly dis¬ 
covering his views by declining to comply with the terms of that alliance ; 
and by exciting France to joyn in both those schemes with respect to 
Denmark and Prussia.’ 

Poyntz would see, Townshend went on, by what Du Bourgay had 
just written [about Courland], how the court of Berlin ‘ loves 

10 WaUenrodt on 14 July, being then at Berlin, wrote that his master was so 
anxious to see the king of England that he had wanted to be at Hanover on the day 
that the other returned thither from Pyrmont, but had been persuaded to allow him 
some days’ repose (Record Office, Foreign Ministers 46, holograph). 

11 5 to 21 June, Record Office, Prussia 19. 

“ H. Walpole, 3 May, Newcastle to him, 29 April (o.s.), British Museum, Add. MS 
32743. 
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always to be driving such underhand bargains, and the bait 
thrown out seems to be very proper for the czarina’s aims in order 
to draw that prince deeply into her interest \ u 

Frederick William I had in his life one single aim, to organize 
his state and make it strong enough to assert its position as a 
European power. At home, where he was his own master, he 
swerved not in his measures to that end, but with his foreign policy 
it was different. His professed maxim was to render no service with¬ 
out fit recompense, and he ever turned his eyes where advantage 
seemed to offer for the moment. Hence his established character 
for vacillation. His impulsive nature led him ever and anon to 
take hasty decisions of which he as soon repented, and those who 
understood his moods— Whitworth and Townshend and others 
besides the companions of his Tabakscollegium —took frequent 
advantage of this weakness. He was easily irritated, says his 
intimate friend General Seckendorf, easily calmed ; the right 
moment must be taken to approach him, when in good temper 
about small affairs ; if he were angry, none dared cross him. 14 
Much of his changefulness in foreign policy was due, no doubt, 
to the difficulties of his position. Not only was Austria jealous 
of his rising power, but also Saxony and Hanover and others of 
his neighbours. Before all things he was a German prince, loyal 
to the emperor as distinguished from the head of the vast 
dominions of Austria. His natural ally was Russia, and her 
friendship he persistently cultivated ; yet to join hands with 
Russia was to break with England ; nor would Catherine I 
respond sincerely to his advances. The question for him now was, 
dare he rely on Great Britain and France for protection against 
Austria, against the 90,000 infantry and 36,000 horse which, 
his envoy wrote, two million Spanish piastres would enable to 
take the field next year, 15 or should he seek safety with the 
emperor at the price of submission ? 

His perplexity is illustrated by another report of Seckendorf, 
who spent in his company this year the greater part of June. 
He agreed, says the count, that it was necessary to establish 
a good harmony with the court of Vienna, and was pleased with 
Rabutin personally, but no sooner was he brought into a good 
humour than there came some fresh decree of the Aulic council 
to irritate him. Neither he nor his ministers seemed to have any 
fixed plan of policy, so that little that was real was to be hoped 
from him. Though unlikely to ally himself with foreign powers 
against the emperor and empire, he could not be depended upon 
to furnish the troops, of which he was so fond, even as auxiliaries, 

'* Townshend to Poyntz, 1 June (o.s.), Record Office, Sweden 37. 

14 Seckendorf to Eagene, 9 June 1724, Forster, op. eit. f Urkundenbuch ii. 10. 

11 DroyBen, p. 374. The piastre was the silver dollar, worth about 4s. English. 
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still less to employ his whole army. He seemed to wish so to 
behave towards all powers as to be thought ready to enter into 
fixed alliances, without taking real engagements with any. Thus 
he would doubtless treat Count Rottembourg, when he came to 
Berlin, very confidentially in order to rouse jealousy in other 
quarters and to be made more account of at Vienna. He hung 
now on Russia, now on England or other powers, without being 
able to resolve to close with any of them. In spite of appearances, 
Seckendorf knew that the British and Prussian courts were 
anything but in harmony, and when the two monarchs met there 
might be an explosion, because George I would not be hurried 
about the marriage of Prince Frederick to the crown princess of 
Prussia. If this did not come off, the king of Prussia would 
be alienated from Hanover altogether, especially if his father- 
in-law acted the preceptor and espoused, as threatened, the cause 
of the Magdeburg nobles. Nor was he content with the slumberous 
attitude of George I in the Thorn affair. It were well if at their 
coming meeting an imperial minister could be present, in order 
to profit by a quarrel and bring Prussia wholly over to the side 
of the emperor. He (Seckendorf) ventured this advice, knowing 
so well the king of Prussia’s temper and his court. Any one 
spending some weeks with him could not too greatly wonder 
at the ‘ vielfaltigen Veranderungen, Resolutionen, Projecta, 
Furcht, Hoffnung und differente Affecten ’. Prince Eugene, 
to whom this was written, agreed with the views expressed, but 
thought that ways would not be wanting at Hanover to bring 
over the king of Prussia to anything desired . 16 

The gravity of the marriage question, to which Seckendorf 
alluded, was appreciated by Du Bourgay. This, he wrote, was 
‘ the chief subject ’ about which the king of Prussia would treat 
at Hanover, and the queen was so uneasy about it, that she had 
renewed her commands to him to desire Townshend to use his 
best offices ‘ that some distant hopes may be given of the conclu¬ 
sion of this matter ’, otherwise she could not prevent her husband 
‘ from taking resolutions very destructive to the good of her 
family, and her own quiet and rest for the remainder of her life, 
whereas that his Prussian Majesty has so much at heart this 
matter, that if the least favourable expression be dropt, it will 
calm him entirely \ 17 

In the dispatch to which Townshend referred Du Bourgay sent 
information that Frederick William had renewed negotiations 

1# Seckendorf to Eugene, 27 June, and the reply, 14 July, l . c., pp. 38-47. In 
accordance is St. Saphorin’s statement that the court of Vienna was so convinced of 
the king of Prussia’s irresolution that it feared him little, although so jealous of him 
and although he could do more harm to Austria than any other prince (dispatch of 
11 May, Record Office, Germany (Empire) 55). 

17 Du Bourgay, 24 May, Record Office, Prussia 19. 
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with Catherine I for the establishment of a Prussian prince 
in Courland as husband of Anna Ivanovna, and for mutual 
succour of 16,000 foot and 4,000 horse in case of need. 18 Pre¬ 
viously he had intimated that these troops might be employed 
in Germany. 19 Moreover, it was still asserted that Frederick 
William was prepared to take up the cause of the duke of Holstein- 
Gottorp in return for his promise to cede Stralsund and Riigen 
on obtaining the crown of Sweden. 20 

There was foundation for these statements. The Pomeranian 
proposal had been renewed by the Holsteiners at St. Petersburg 
in January, but upon reflexion, and being then engaged upon 
his projected alliance with Great Britain and France, Frederick 
William had seen the unwisdom of angering those powers for so 
shadowy a prospect. 21 Recently, however, in the altered state 
of circumstances, he had advised his envoy Mardefeld of his 
readiness to entertain the project. 22 About Courland and the 
troops the truth was that Russian proposals for a closer alliance 
for mutual security and convenience had met with the warmest 
acceptance, 23 that Mardefeld had raised afresh the question of 
Courland in connexion, 24 and that Frederick William had also 
sent to St. Petersburg a draft punctation for the hire of a 
Russian corps of 8,000 infantry and 2,000 dragoons for his 
own service. When difficulty was encountered in getting 
the proposed treaty of alliance drafted at St. Petersburg, a fresh 
document was sent from Berlin combining it and the puncta- 

18 29 May, Record Office, Prussia 19. Du Bourgay asked that nothing should be 
said on the matter to Wallenrodt, or ‘ my author would certainly be discovered *. 
He did not doubt that the treaty, if made, would be communicated. 

1# 24 May, ibid. 

88 Townshend had lately reminded Poyntz of the old suspected private treaty 
to this end, and Poyntz himself had written : * The Czarinna is very sollicitous to make 
matters up between this Court and Prussia. The reason is because the K. of Prussia 
has offered to guaranty the Succession to the Duke, on condition he may have the 
remainder of Pomerania’ (Townshend, 27 April (o.s.), Poyntz, 5 May (o.s.). Record 
Office, Sweden 37). For the quarrel between Prussia and Sweden see ante, zxviL 
487 note. On 14 February H. Walpole had written : ‘ The King of Prussia uses Sweden 
so ill on every occasion, that they must be obliged to think of reprisals, lett the conse¬ 
quence be what it will’; and he forwarded a list of eleven particular Swedish ‘griefs’. 
Du Bourgay had already been ordered to make representations on the subject, and the 
expectation was expressed that the French minister at Berlin, on knowing this, would 
do the like (H. Walpole to Newcastle, 14 February, and the reply, 8 February (o.s.), 
British Museum, Add. MS. 32742). Townshend wished that ‘ some lucky expedient * 
could be hit upon (to Poyntz, 28 May (o.s.). Record Office, Sweden 37), and that 
Catherine I should interest herself in the reconciliation was an additional cause of 
jealousy. 

81 Rescripts to Mardefeld, 23 January to 3 March, Staatsarchiv, Berlin. 

88 ‘... sind wir bereit, wenn wir den Ueber-Rest von Vor-Pommem dutch Beforde- 
rung der Russischen Kayserin erlangen konnen, mit derselben in Alles eintreten, was 
mit solcher acquisition eine proportion hat * (rescript of 26 May, ibid,). 

88 Rescripts of 27 March and 25 April, ibid. 

84 10 and 14 April, ibid, and Sbornik, xv. 275 seqq., with documents in connexion. 
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tion (26 May). 25 It included clauses about Courland and the 
dukes of Holstein-Gottorp and Mecklenburg-Schwerin, the king 
of Prussia undertaking to second the tsaritsa’s efforts on behalf 
of the former duke with his good offices, so far as was practicable, 
on condition that he should show himself favourable to execution 
of the contract made in former times with the administrator 
of Holstein, especially in what concerned the acquisition of 
Wolgast, but its principal contents related to the troops and the 
affairs of Poland, prevention of complete Saxon domination there 
and protection of the protestants. There was little in it to 
alarm George I, had he been more exactly informed. 

Nor on other matters need he have concerned himself. We 
have seen how Catherine I had put off Frederick William’s pro¬ 
posals for joint military intervention in favour of the protestants 
of Poland. 26 On the subject of Sleswick, in reply to Mardefeld’s 
report that Bassewitz was striving to make Russian engagements 
with Prussia conditional upon an undertaking to recover that 
duchy for the duke of Holstein-Gottorp, he said that, if these 
were the only services rendered by Bassewitz, the 2,000 ducats 
sent him were very badly employed ; such pretensions were 
impossible, and better counsels on the tsaritsa’s part were hoped 
for ; it was no fault of his that the duke had lost Sleswick, 
that the Swedes would not support his interests more keenly, 
or that Denmark had received the guarantees of England and 
France ; he had done the duke good service, he thought, in 
declining to be also a guarantor, and would always employ in 
his favour all possible good offices. 27 Another belief, that Marde- 
feld was ordered to traverse Campredon’s work, was equally 
unfounded. On 3 February, for instance, Frederick William 
expressed to his envoy his great regret at hearing that the work 
was not prospering, it being in present circumstances his true 
and highest interest that the projected alliance between Great 
Britain, France, and Russia should be concluded quickly. 28 For 
he looked to be included in this ‘ ersehnte Verstandigung ’, as 
Droysen calls it, 29 and thereby to render his position against 
Austria impregnable. 

M Staatsarchiv, Berlin, partly printed Sbornik, xv. 285 ; cf. Droysen, p. 376. 
This was the first form of the treaty concluded between Russia and Prussia in August 
1726, printed in Preussens Staatsvertrdge aus der Regierungszeit Konig Friedrich Wil¬ 
helms I (vol. lxxxvii of the PvJUikationen aus den k. preussischen Staatsarchiven); 
compare the remarks of the editor, Dr. Victor Loewe. 

,# Ante, xxyiii. 715. 17 Rescript of 29 May, Staatsarchiv, Berlin. 

M Rescript of 3 February, ibid. 

*• Qeschichte der preussischen PMik, iv. ii. 365. And again : ‘ Fur Preussen lag 
Alles damn, dass dieses Werk der Versohnung nicht scheitere,* and further, p. 376. 
And Ranke,, in reference to Frederick William’s * politisches Testament’ of 1722 
(Zvrtlf Bucher preussischer Qeschichte , ii. 33): ‘ vornehmlich in der Allianz mit England 
und Ruse land sah er damals seine Sicherheit.’ 
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In pursuance of the measures recommended in Townshend s 
dispatch to Poyntz fresh assurances were given to Denmark** 
and the French government was once more adjured to send 
properly accredited ministers to Berlin and Stockholm to support 
the British envoys, a thing, Newcastle wrote, which the king 
‘ ne peut que soliciter avec le dernier empressement \ He 
detailed the suspicions of the king of Prussia entertained, and 
desired that Prince Kurakin should be informed clearly that 
Great Britain and France would infallibly oppose any such 
enterprise as the tsaritsa appeared to intend. Any disturbance 
in the north, it was repeated as an argument specially suitable 
for French ears, must increase the haughtiness of the court of 
Vienna and give it opportunity to carry out in the south the 
measures agreed upon with Spain. 31 

The other precaution, the test for Frederick William, took 
the form of a craftily worded letter to him from George I, flattering 
him upon his influence at St. Petersburg and expressing the hope 
that he would dissuade Catherine from her dangerous projects, 
as he could do if he clearly represented the hazards to which 
they would expose her. It was his own firm intention, said 
George, to maintain his guarantee of Sleswick to Denmark with 
his whole force both by sea and land, and for that purpose, if 
war broke out, he would be obliged to demand the Prussian 
succour of 10,000 men stipulated under the fourth article of 
the treaty of Charlottenburg. In conclusion he protested his 
extreme sympathy with the victims of Thom and his willingness 
to concert measures to repair the injuries inflicted. He was 
glad, he said, to be informed of the declaration made by the 
tsaritsa on the matter, and flattered himself that she would seek 
honour and glory by joining with the protestant princes in that 
cause, rather than by upsetting the peace of the north by ill- 
conceived attempts in favour of the duke of Holstein-Gottorp.® 
Forwarding this letter to Du Bourgay, Townshend observed that 
it was quite probable that the tsaritsa desired to amuse the 
king of Prussia with hopes in regard to Courland, in order * to 
court and sooth 9 him while carrying out her dangerous designs 
in the north. Repeating the substance of the letter, he desired 
Du Bourgay to speak plainly and to press the diversion of 
Russian arms into Poland, an enterprise for which the king would 

a# Townshend to Secretary Hermann at Copenhagen, 29 June, Record Office, 
Denmark 48, following upon a memorial by Baron Sohlenthal of 19 June. Hermann 
replied that the assurances gave the greatest satisfaction, though the grand chancellor 
intimated that the best defence for Denmark would be the sending of eight British 
men-of-war (4 July, ibid.). 

91 Newcastle to Broglie, 1 June (o.s.), Record Office, Foreign Ministers 4. 

** George I to Frederick William I, 1 June (o.s.), Record Office, Royal Letters 46, 
King's Letters 52, Sweden 37 (copies); partly cited by Dureng, p. 324. 
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very speedily enter into a concert with the tsaritsa and the king 
of Prussia. 88 

When on receipt of these orders Du Bourgay sounded the 
Prussian ministers, they asserted entire ignorance of the tsaritsa’s 
intentions. If, said Ilgen, such an enterprise as was apprehended 
was really in hand, the king would readily execute his obligations 
under the treaty of Charlottenburg. 34 Presentation of the letter 
had to await the return of Frederick William to Berlin. Back 
at Potsdam from military inspections on 23 June, he had at 
once sent to Hanover Count Truchsess von Waldburg to compli¬ 
ment and to assert the continuance of his entirely sincere inten¬ 
tions. 36 Coming to Berlin on the 28th, he sent a reply to the letter 
which matched it. He would execute his word exactly, he said, 
if the case for aid arose, in the hope that the king of England 
would permit him also to enjoy the effect of the treaty of Char¬ 
lottenburg on occasions which might present themselves. He 
thought that the tsaritsa might, indeed, send some ships to sea, 
but without coming to a rupture with Denmark, and that the case 
apprehended seemed to be neither so sure nor so near as was 
believed ; he would use all necessary offices at St. Petersburg 
to prevent it arising. It was to be wished that the affair of Thom 
could be brought to a happy issue, as undoubtedly it jmight be, 
if more efficacious remedies could be substituted for useless 
words. 36 

Inveterate in his suspicion, Du Bourgay wrote when forward¬ 
ing the letter : 

It is impossible to express to your Lordship how much trouble it has given 
them, and what consultations have been held to frame it, which after all 
is intended to mean nothing: the King of Prussia being highly pleas’d, 
that the Czarina should by her projects be under some necessity of entring 
into the measures he has proposed, and designs farther to propose. 

Setting forth once more the supposed contents of the Courland 
treaty, he claimed to be assured that the king had gone so far as 
to give the tsaritsa room to hope that the troops to be hired from 
her should be at her disposal for use in favour of the duke of 
Holstein-Gottorp. 

I am thoroughly convinced, that the infatuation which his Prussian 
Majesty is in at present, with regard to the Muscovites, is not to be con¬ 
quer’d by any arguments I can use. The only inducements that I foresee 
can draw him off from the engagements He is running into, are, either the 
prospect of a close alliance with France, or the conclusion of the Family 

“ Townshend to Du Bourgay, same date, Record Office, Prussia 19. 

* 4 Du Bourgay, 21 June, ibid. 

** Creditive letter for the count, 26 June, Record Office, Royal Letters 46, original. 

’* 2 July, ibid., original; copy. King’s Letters 52. 
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Alliance he has so much at heart with his Majesty. ... It is certain that 
while this Court did not believe the expedition on foot at Petersburg was 
design’d in favour of the Duke of Holstein, they thought ma.lring a merit 
with his Majesty in offering chearfully the ten thousand men mention’d 
in the 4th article of the Treaty of Charlottenburg, 

but, now, obliged to declare for one side or the other, they were 
‘ pleas’d to chuse the Muscovites who, well informed of the 
king’s resolution, ‘ will not fail to sooth him, till they have 
struck the blow, for which they shall stand in need either of 
his assistance, or neutrality.’ 57 

Townshend similarly, writing to Poyntz about the Russian 
counter-project, expressed the belief that the omission to specify 
Prussia as a party to accede had been purposely concerted with 
the court of Berlin. 

The King of Prussia desires to have nothing to do with our Treaty M 
till he has finished his own, not doubting but that he may have liberty at 
any time to accede to it, and that then we should of course become 
guarantees of his Treaty with relation to Courland. Besides, as the leaving 
him out, from what appears to us, arises solely from the Czarina, tho done 
in concert undoubtedly with his Prussian Majesty, had we and France 
consented to it, He would not have failed to have made great clamours 
against us. 

About Courland, Townshend went on, Poyntz should endeavour 
to raise feelings of jealousy in Sweden, and so spoil the project. 

* For my part I can’t help wishing the Duke of Holstein had it.' * 

Further reference to affairs of the north—to the work of Poyntz 
in Sweden, the experiences of Campredon at St. Petersburg, the 
scares of war with Russia roused and laid to rest four times within 
three months—must be left for a future occasion. The Russian 
counter-project, when presented at Hanover, was peremptorily 
rejected, and the French government had to return it to St. Peters¬ 
burg with all the amendments of importance struck out, 40 
Morville writing to Broglie that it was not thought well to 
break off the negotiation absolutely, for that might prejudice 
the work of Poyntz in Sweden and drive Russia to unite with 
Austria. 41 

Meanwhile attention had been turned to enlistment against 
Austria of powers not hitherto considered. The first suggestion 
of this in the English dispatches appears in St. Saphorin’s great 

” Du Bourgay, 3 July, Record Office, Prussia 19. 

u With Russia. 

u Townshend to Poyntz, 15 July, Record Office, Sweden 37. 

4# See Townshend to Broglie, 2 July, Record Office, Foreign Ministers 4, Regencies 6, 
Robinson, 10 to 19 July, British Museum, Add. MS. 32743, and instructions to Cam¬ 
predon of 19 July, and further on 12 August, Sbornik , lviii. 

41 15 July, Record Office, Regencies 6. 
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essay of 16 June 42 on the dangers threatening from the alliance 
of Austria and Spain. To meet the peril he advised standing 
firm, persuading France to continue to act on her ancient prin¬ 
ciples, and in affairs of religion in the way most suitable to the 
protestants of Germany, and seeking other allies, as Savoy and 
Bavaria. As, he said, he would soon be passing Munich on his 
way to Switzerland, he might attempt to influence that court, 
if so empowered. 43 

Townshend replied to this that the king hoped so to employ 
his time at Hanover that the treaty of Vienna should bring no 
harm to the protestant princes of the empire, that they were 
trying to rouse the states-general, and that the plan of gaining 
Savoy and Bavaria was much approved. St. Saphorin, he went 
on, should sound the Bavarian minister at Vienna on his master's 
willingness to oppose imperial despotism in Germany, while he 
himself would see what could be done with the king of Sardinia’s 
envoy, when he came to Hanover. ‘ Je serois bien aise de voir 
le plan ou projet d’un tel traitte dress6 selon vos idees.’ 44 

St. Saphorin was on intimate terms with the Sardinian 
minister at Vienna, the Marquis di Breglio, and it is probable 
that he had sounded the Bavarian. For about this time the latter’s 
colleague at the Hague, one Gansinot, expressed to Dayrolle 
there the desire of the electors of Bavaria and Cologne (father 
and son) ‘ to live in strict correspondence ’ with the kings of 
England and Prussia, with testimony thereto in extracts from 
their dispatches to him. 46 Upon that advantage was taken 
of a proposed visit of John Law 46 to Munich to obtain private 
information. The duke of Richelieu also stayed a few days 
there at the end of June on his way to Vienna, and reported 
favourably. 47 

With the Dutch Townshend had done his utmost, when 

43 Record Office, Germany (Empire) 55, 85 pages, partly printed by Dureng, 
pp. 292-8. It was the largest of the 4 great packets from all sides * which overwhelmed 
Townshend on his arrival at Hanover on 28 June. Another from Poyntz, of 31 May 
(o.8.), covered 66 pages. 

u St. Saphorin had already pointed out (11 May) the hostility of Bavaria to 
Austria ; had credited the electoral prince (the pretensions of whose wife, the Josephine 
Archduchess Maria Amalia, were destroyed by the Pragmatic Sanction) with ambition, 
courage, and talent; and had advised that the presence of British and French ministers 
at Munich would cause mortal inquietude at Vienna. 

44 Townshend to St. Saphorin, 3 July, Record Office, Germany (Empire) 55 and 
Regencies 6. 

44 Dayrolle, 3 July, with the extracts, Record Office, Holland 285. The elector of 
Cologne sent Count Plettenberg to compliment George I at Hanover. 

44 Law had been allowed to return to England in October 1721, and since then had 
been useful to the British government on more than one occasion. For the present 
service see Townshend to Newcastle, 17 July, Record Office, Regencies 6. His dis¬ 
patches, 1725-6, Record Office, Germany (States) 91. 

47 See H. Walpole to Townshend, 30 July, secret, British Museum, Add. MS. 32743 
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passing the Hague on his way to Hanover. Now as a further 
incitement, he sent Pensionary Hoornbeck a copy of St. Saphorin's 
dispatch to study. 48 But they were hard to move, in spite of 
jealousy of the Ostend Company sedulously fostered by the 
British ministers and by the new French ambassador, the Marquis 
de F6nelon. Disquietude about what might be contained in the 
yet unpublished commercial treaty of Vienna had been allayed 
by advices from their envoy there that there was nothing new 
in it. 49 

The enlistment, then, of powers such as Savoy and Bavaria 
against Austria was favourably considered by George I and his 
ministers, before ever they troubled themselves about Prussia 
in that respect. They neither trusted Frederick William new 
feared that he would side against them. And, in fact, after 
Rabutin on 2 July had formally invited him to accede to the 
treaty of Vienna, he instructed his envoy there not to declare 
his intentions yet, he would first see how the game went. 5 * 
Shortly he wrote to George I desiring to learn his views and 
receive his counsel before giving a positive reply. Accession, he 
said, besides the embarrassment of a guarantee of the Pragmatic 
Sanction, would infallibly drag him into all the quarrels which 
might ensue not only between the emperor and the king of Spain, 
but also between those two princes and other powers. 51 In reply, 
George explained his reasons for sending the previous letter—one 
of them that the constitutions of Great Britain did not permit 
him to keep on foot a sufficiently large army to maintain his 
guarantees for the peace of Europe, and he preferred the military 
aid of Prussia to that of other powers, such as Denmark—and in 
regard to the treaty of Vienna reasserted his resolve not to accede 
to it; he foresaw most dangerous consequences for the empire 
and for the whole of Europe and would take no step without 
consulting the king of Prussia, who, he hoped, would act recipro¬ 
cally. 52 

But the French government, its attention concentrated on 
the south, and ill informed of what was passing at Berlin for want 
of an accredited minister there, could not be tranquil about 
what Rabutin might be doing. In its view it was of the first 
importance to prevent Prussia from joining Austria. To this 
end it was decided to send back to Berlin Count Rottembourg, 
released from his attendance at Cambray. A Brandenburger 

4> Townshend to Hoornbeck and Finch, 3 July, Record Office, Holland 280, 286, 
the former also Foreign Entry Book 250. 

41 William Finch, just returned to the Hague, 26 June, Record Office, Holland 286. 

40 Droysen, pp. 372-4. 

41 7 July, Record Office, Royal Letters 46, original; copies. King’s Letten 52, 

Regencies 6; the substance, as communicated to Broglie on 12 July, Foreign 
Ministers 4. ** 12 July, copies ibid. # 
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by descent, with connexions and possessions in that country, and 
intimately acquainted with the Prussian court from previous 
experience, he was the fittest man to be found. He received 
credentials both without a character, in order to avoid delays 
of ceremonial and save precious time, and as ambassador, for 
presentation when ordered. His instructions set forth the 
desirability of an alliance between France, Great Britain, and 
X*russia, now that affairs both in north and south were in so 
critical a state. He was ordered to pass Cassel on his way, that 
he might consult the landgrave on European affairs in general 
and cautiously sound his views on the dangers threatening from 
Austria. After discussion of possible engagements by the king 
of Prussia with Russia—the king of France, it was said, would 
not object to the establishment of a Prussian prince in Courland, 
if nothing against his guarantee of Sleswick to Denmark were 
entailed—and of his intentions in regard to militaryintervention in 
Poland (a thing strongly to be deprecated), it was stated that the 
principal object of Rottembourg’s mission was to dissuade him 
from acceding to the treaty of Vienna ; arguments need not be 
suggested, but there seemed to be no other means than to bring 
him into alliance with Great Britain and France, and to effect 
this nothing must be left undone. 63 

To put George I in possession of French views Count de 
Broglie was ordered to follow him to Hanover with all possible 
speed. Accorded special privileges for the journey, he arrived 
on 29 June. Next day he submitted proposals for a new treaty 
between Great Britain and France, so framed that any power 
could accede without difficulty. On 3 July he was able to 
report complete approval. 54 Whereon, and with St. Saphorin’s 
dispatch for a text, Morville indulged in a long discourse to 
Robinson on European affairs in general. He passed in review, 
says the secretary, the powers who might be brought into line 
against Austria, instancing Bavaria and especially Prussia, 
expressing himself sure of Denmark, and thinking that Sweden 
would come in from apprehension of the Holstein faction. 55 

M Instructions to Rottembourg, 2 July, Recueil dcs Instructions , pp. 332-8. He did 
not, however, reach Berlin till 15 August (newsletter of 18 August, Record Office, 
Prussia 19). 

14 See Dureng, pp. 113—4. But Broglie did not accompany Townshend all the way 
to Hanover, he got there three days later (Tilson, 29 July, Townshend, 3 July, Record 
Office, Regencies 6). George I had arrived on 22 June. 

M ‘ I must observe, My Lord, that I never saw, or heard, that M. de Morville ever 
spoke with so much resolution and vigour, as he seem’d to do with me this morning, 
passing from country to country, seeking out friends and new alliances, and talking 
of a system so strenuously, and in so animated a manner, that I flatter myself he is 
ready to enter into the first grand, and well-digested system that offers itself. He 
seemed to speak with the soul of the Bishop [Fleury], and perhaps they have seen one 
another since I left Chantilly. He said the great plan must be to hinder if possible 
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Too much haste, he said, could not be taken to anticipate Count 
Freytag, believed to be now travelling to Stockholm from Vienna. 
If the king of Sweden could be secured, he would draw with him 
his father the landgrave. The king of Sardinia, he went on, 5 * had 
already hinted his intentions ‘ in such a manner as that France 
is as good as assured of him. After which he passed over into 
Spain and approved in a more vigorous manner than I expected 
from him, His Majesty’s orders to Mr. Stanhope with relation 
to Gibraltar, Port Mahon, and our commerce ’, expatiating on 
the king of Spain’s false position and his sense of it, and blaming 
the queen for all that had happened. 67 

Townshend replied to Robinson with a scathing indictment of 
French policy as hitherto pursued, * I must give you ’, he said, 
*' his Majesty’s sentiments at large upon it.’ Praising the decision 
to uphold the Russian treaty as drafted, he inveighed against 
the advices on which Morville relied as coming from men 5 * 
who had purposely delayed its conclusion, 

and have kept the affairs of the North in such confusion that the powers 
in those parts, which might have been of the greatest use at this juncture 
to the two Crowns towards keeping the Emperor in awe and whose natural 
interest leads them to be so, are not only a load and a burthen upon us 
at present, but may by the dexterity of the Imperial Court, and the advan¬ 
tages they take of our supineness, be turned against us, and make the form¬ 
ing of any scheme in our favour in the Empire absolutely impracticable. 

If France would send to St. Petersburg and Stockholm, as also 
to Copenhagen, 

men of weight and ability who wou’d talk the same language that the King 
does,... declaring at the same time they will joyn their assistance heartily 
both in money and troops against whosoever shall be the aggressor,... the 
weight of the two Crowns would be such in the North, as to make the chief 
Northern Powers, I mean Denmark, Sweden and Muscovy, so farr usefull 
to us, as to enter into our views upon any occasion. But this is never 
to be compassed whilst the Ministers of France in those Courts are per¬ 
petually distinguishing the interest of their Master, from that of ours, and 
have their friendships and cabals with the most determined of our enemies. 

Passing then to Morville’s review of European politics, Towns¬ 
hend descanted on the folly of exhibiting alarm at what was 
passing at Vienna, in view of the weight of Great Britain and 

Don Carlos’s marriage with the eldest Archduchess as leading to almost an uniTeraal 
monarchy ; and if that once fails the treaty between Spain and the Emperor is at an 
end and Her Catholick Majesty must return to her old friends out of spite, or necessity.' 

M Calling him * the bulwark of France and the terror of the Emperor on the side 
of Italy, whose fears of the Imperiall Court, whose own security and the circumstances 
of the times would throw into our arms, upon a proper opportunity 

" Robinson, 12 July, British Museum, Add. MS. 32743. 

14 Campredon, that iB, in Russia and Anthouard in Sweden; cf. ante, xxriii. 704, 
711, notes. 
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Prance in Europe, even when they had been opposed to one 
another. * It is well known that the Emperor never had, nor 
has he at this time, any money.’ Weak behaviour would make 
people attribute the present pass to ‘ a defect of conduct ’ in the 
government of the two great kingdoms. By vigorous behaviour 
in the north, as said, Sweden and Denmark and perhaps also 
Russia might be engaged in any defensive alliance proposed to the 
princes of the empire, to Prussia, Bavaria, Hesse-Cassel, and 
Wiirtemberg, ‘ for securing their civil and religious rights ’. 
Such an alliance could not be resented at Vienna, as its only 
object would be to maintain the treaties of Westphalia. If 
Morville would form a plan, the princes named would doubtless 
readily come into it, and the Dutch, in their present apprehensions 
in regard to trade, certainly ; but the late coldness of Prance 
towards them necessitated the first advances being made from 
Paris. * These are the measures, and the only ones, that can 
effectually secure a reconciliation between the Courts of Prance 
and Spain ; 59 were these put in execution, the Emperor would be 
so farr frightened and alarmed, that he would not dare for his own 
sake to sooth the Queen of Spain in her wild extravagant notions ; ’ 
both she and the duke of Parma would be sensible of their folly 
in exposing herself and Don Carlos to the resentment of the two 
Crowns and would try to redeem their past conduct. 60 

Morville had already expressed to Broglie the concurrence 
of his government in these sentiments. The new alliance, he said, 
could not be too quickly concluded nor too simply drawn. No 
doubt Townshend would judge it best to frame the articles so 
that all powers, and particularly Holland and Prussia, could 
accede without difficulty. * L’on pourroit par exemple fonder 
le motif de 1’Alliance sur la necessity de pourvoir k ce que le dernier 
Traitt6 de Vienne semble oter de poids au Traitte de Londres 
pour le maintien de la paix, que Ton doit declarer etre le principal 
objet de la nouvelle Alliance.’ Without scrupulously following 
previous models, certain articles might be selected from them 
which interested France and England equally. After specifying 
such, Morville proceeded to suggest a separate article containing 
an agreement neither to accede to the treaty of Vienna nor to 
guarantee the Pragmatic Sanction, such article to be kept secret 
in order neither to alarm the court of Vienna prematurely, nor 
to place an obstacle in the way of other powers joining. If Towns¬ 
hend, he said, approved of the above and would draft a treaty 
accordingly, it could be quickly finished. 

L’on pourra former en meme terns un plan general sur la conduite k 
tenir conjointement pour 6tendre peu k peu ces liaisons avant que la Cour 

H This question bulks largely in the dispatches of the time. 

*• Townshend to Robinson, 21 July, Record Office, Regencies 6, draft. 
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de Vienne soit en etat de proposer des partis contraires aux princes, qu’il 
lui importeroit d’attirer dans ses interets. En effet, Monsieur, il ne faut 
pas douter que les Ministres de l’Empereur ne fassent les plus grands 
efforts pour faire acceder les princes de l’Empire, et ceux du 
Nord, au traitte de Vienne. Vous saves meme deja que les premieres 
demarches ont 6t6 faites dans cette vue aupres du Roy de Prusse, et comme 
c’est une des principales raisons qui font presser le depart du Comte 
de Rottembourg pour Berlin, on l’a mis en etat de faire sentir k ce prince 
tout ce qu’il auroit k craindre, s’il pouvoit jamais asses oublier ses in terete 
pour devenir l’instrument des desseins de la Cour de Vienne, et au contraire 
tout l’avantage qu’il trouveroit pour sa grandeur et sa gloire veritable 
dans la conclusion de PAlliance qui lui a ete proposee au mois de Novembre 
dernier. 

Then, after referring to Rottembourg’s orders to visit Cassel 
and the importance of anticipating Count Freytag, Morville 
passed to the catholic states of the empire. There was reason 
to think, he said, that Bavaria and Munster would come in, and 
their example would attract a great number of catholic powers of 
Upper Germany, especially if Saxony, realizing the uselessness 
of her alliance with Austria when once the succession of the 
emperor’s daughters had been generally recognized, should resolve 
to resist the solicitations of the court of Vienna. To further 
this, a French minister was to be sent to Munich at once. 

En general, il faut esperer que ce pourroit etre le fruit du renouvelle- 
ment public de nos liaisons avec l’Angleterre, mais s’il y avoit k cet egard 
de l’indecision dans l’esprit des princes de l’Empire, elle seroit sans doute 
aisement fixee, lorsqu’ils auroient une certitude de l’engagement de 
manage de l’lnfant Dom [sic] Carlos avec l’ainee des Archiduchesses filles 
de l’Empereur. Tout l’Empire, et meme je puis dire toute l’Europe, 
pourroient envisager dans cet 6venement le retour de toute la puissance de 
Charlequint. Le souvenir des maux, qui en ont 6te la suite funeste, acheve- 
roit de mettre en mouvement tous les princes d’Allemagne qui crainde- 
roient avec raison de nouvelles chaines. 

Lastly, referring to the boastings of Ripperdi, Morville 
characterized his ideas as chimerical, and his intention to be to 
try all ways of dividing powers whose union appeared embarass- 
ing. Should Spain, he said, against all probability, venture on 
such extremities as he threatened, means could be found to avert 
the injury. 61 

When these proposals had been presented at Hanover Towns- 
hend wrote to Horatio Walpole, back at Paris on 22 July : 

The King upon seeing these stragling articles laid together as Mo 1 " de 
Morville proposed did by no means approve of patching up a Treaty out 
of several others, which by that method would seem to be weakned, instead 
of being strengthen’d and confirmed.... Besides, the agreeing by a separate 

• l Morville to Broglie, 15 July, Record Office, Regencies 6, copy. 
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or secret article not to guaranty the Imperial Succession appears to the 
King to be a way of doing business, which is never long a secret, and has 
always an ill grace when it comes to be known. His Majesty has therefore 
thought it more proper to have a general plan of a Defensive Allyance 
drawn in such terms that the Princes and States intended to be invited 
to accede to it may find no difficulty to become partys ; as His Ma*y doubts 
they would to that projected by M r de Morville. The King of Prussia has 
an aversion to extensive guarantys, and could never be brought to have 
the least relish of the Quadruple Allyance. 62 And that article concerning 
the successions in England and France would particularly prove a stumbling 
block to those who might otherwise be willing to joyn in a general Defensive 
Allyance with us. Upon these considerations the King ordered a plan 
to be drawn up according to the model here inclosed, w 0 * 1 his Ma 1 * hopes 
is couched in such a manner as effectually to attain the ends proposed. 66 

On the day that this dispatch was sent, 27 July, came 
Frederick William I at length to Hanover. To the last he was 
distrusted, and now the distrust extended to his relations with 
Austria. Newcastle wrote : * his Prussian Majesty will never 
be brought to do right, till he finds it absolutely for his interest 
to do so/ two very extraordinary letters from Du Bourgay 
showing that he ‘ is not only trifling with us, but if great care is 
not taken, will absolutely declare against us , . 64 Morville warned 
Walpole that he must be ‘ closely plyed ’ to prevent his accession 
to the treaty of Vienna, that certain communications by his 
minister Chambrier inspired the belief that concessions by the 
emperor might yet procure it, and that Michel reported from 
Berlin that his ministers had insinuated to Rabutin that he might 
guarantee the Pragmatic Sanction, in return for that of his 
succession to Juliers and Berg. 65 

In view of all this, the temper in which he appeared must 
have occasioned agreeable surprise. His anxiety to come has been 
noticed. He had matters to bring forward of the greatest impor¬ 
tance to himself, besides the question of acceding to the treaty 
of Vienna ; the betrothal of his children to their English cousins, 
affairs in Poland, his succession to Juliers and Berg. 66 On the 
first subject Townshend wrote after the first conversations: ‘I hope 
I have instilled very good principles into him/ and ‘ laid the danger 
of his being caught by these false baits ’ from Vienna. 67 Of 
what else occurred he informed Horatio Walpole as follows. The 
king, convinced of the truth of Morville’s warning of the emperor’s 


** Erased from the draft: * and you know the States-General have been as positive 
always in refusing to come into it.’ 

* Townshend to H. Walpole, 27 July, private, Record Office, Regencies 0, draft. 
** To H. Walpole, 12 July (o.s.), British Museum, Add. MS. 32743. 

« H. Walpole, 26 July, ibid . 

•• Cf. Loewe, Preussens Staatxvertrcige, pp. 285-6. 

* 7 To Newcastle, 31 July, Record Office, Regencies 6. 
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efforts to gain the king of Prussia by the offer of all kinds erf 
advantages, ‘even upon the affair of Juliere and Berghad 
thought it high time to dissuade him from ‘ entering into engage¬ 
ments which might prove destructive to his own true interest, 
as well as to that of Europe in general \ Ordered to wait upon 
him the day after his arrival at Herrenhausen, he (Townsbend) 
had, after a long conference, been able so far to impress him 

that I did, by the King’s order, put into his hands a copy of the project 
of our Alliance with France, which I had endeavour’d to make more 
palatable to him, bv inserting Prussia as one of the original contracting 
parties, and not as a power to be invited to accede to this alliance, as it 
stood in the first draught of our project. 

Seeming to be ‘ pretty well satisfy'd with my reasonings \ he 
had taken the draft ‘ and kept it two or three days, and after¬ 
wards return’d it without any material alteration, and declared 
to the French ambassador and myself, that he agreed to the 
project here inclosed \ However, the king had been desirous 
that Ugen should be summoned and informed of what had been 
done, lest he might be disposed to make objections and * infuse 
ill notions into the king of Prussia of this alliance, in case it were 
transacted entirely without his knowledge To that the king 
of Prussia had consented. 68 ‘ but has declared beforehand to me, 
that he shall not alter one word \ 

You may easily imagine that the secret article concerning the succession 
of Juliers and Berg was the chief bait that drew the King of Prussia into 
this alliance. You will therefore endeavour to dispose the Court of France 
not to make any objection to the said article, which is in effect no more 
than a confirmation of the 14th article of the Treaty by which the Elector 
Palatine himself holds these Dutchys, and to which, in truth, the K. of 
Prussia has a right to demand our guaranty. 

If, therefore, it were published, no one could complain of it. 
Townshend concluded by pointing out that in gaining the king 
of Prussia the king had obeyed the desire expressed by the 
French court, so that it ought to be satisfied. ‘ His Ma ty>i success 
has been beyond our expectation ’ ; it was never anticipated 
* to secure him on such reasonable terms The good effects of 
the treaty, when finished, would certainly be seen at Vienna and 
Madrid and even at St. Petersburg, and it was hoped, therefore, 
that full powers might be sent to Broglie as soon as possible; 
those for himself, sent to England to be sealed, were expected 
by the returning messenger. 69 

*• Frederick William's holograph letter summoning Dgen, 2 August, Staatsarchir, 
Berlin. Wallenrodt, sending it, sought favour with Ugen by saying that the h«y 
would conclude nothing without him and insinuated that he himself had suggested 
the idea to George I. 

m Townshend to H. Walpole, 4 August, Record Office, Regencies 6. 
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The second article of the draft treaty, to which Prussia was in 
this manner suddenly admitted, contained a reciprocal guarantee 
of all possessions actually held by the parties both in and out of 
Europe, as well as of rights, immunities and advantages and in 
particular those regarding trade. By it, Dureng observes, not 
only was the guarantee of Bremen and Verden renewed, but 
France was engaged for the first time to that of Gibraltar and 
Port Mahon and of British commercial privileges in the Spanish 
colonies, and especially for the first time associated formally in 
the campaign against the Ostend Company. Townshend com¬ 
mented that it would particularly please the Dutch, who would 
be very glad to have a French guarantee of their treaty of Munster. 
The fourth article, prohibiting any party from entering into 
any other treaty or alliance or engagement without the knowledge 
and consent of the others, replaced that especially levelled against 
the treaty of Vienna, which Morville desired to be secret. In 
its new form, said Townshend, it would be 4 much more palatable 
to any prince that will accede, than if the thing itself was expressed 
in plain terms, tho 1 secretly or separately \ Next came articles 
in support of the treaties of Westphalia (liberties of the empire) 
and of Oliva (the Polish protestants), so drawn, said Townshend, 

4 as that any Catholic prince may agree to them ’ ; not even the 
elector of Bavaria could object to 4 so innocent a stipulation \ 
Lastly he observed that the states-general, cautious as they were, 
could hardly find fault with what was 4 contrived for their benefit 
without laying any new burthen upon them \ 70 

Notes on the treaty by Frederick William himself appear on 
a draft marked by Ilgen, 4 Premier project du Traits . . . delivr6 
k S. M. devant [sic] mon arrivee a Hanover \ On the words 4 tant 
dedans que dehors de l’Europe ’ in the first and second articles 
he observed that they might involve him in any trouble, great 
or small, that might break out in Europe, and would require 
explanation. He wanted his contingent for succour reduced from 
8,000 foot and 4,000 horse, as specified, to 3,000 and 2,000 
respectively, and forage and bread to be found for them (art. 3). 
On the Thom article one of his notes ran, 4 avec la Negociaison 
cella ira bien mes la Negociacion sans force je vous asseure que 
cella ne feras rieng ’. He doubted whether the Dutch would 
readily accede, and he had changes and additions to propose to 
the secret article concerning Juliers and Berg, added on his 
account. As a general comment he wrote (to modernize his 
execrable spelling) : 

Pourvu qu’on y change ce que j’ai corrige je le signerai, mais je declare 
que si ce traits ait quelque chose de cache dans l’explication, qui etait 

n See Dureng, pp. 317-18 ; Townshend’s comment* from his letter to H. Walpole 
hat cited. 
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contre les engagements que j’ai depuis 1718 avec la Czarienne, je n’v 
pourrai point entrer et agir contre elle, mais je me tiendrai neutre, et a 
elle fait quelque chose contre les Etats, Royaumes ou Provinces du Roy 
de la Grande-Bretagne je promets que je i’empecherai avec toutes mes forces 
et par la negociation et par les armes. 71 

The reduction of the Prussian succour was allowed and the 
Berg and Juliers article was strengthened, 72 as desired, and with 
these changes the draft treaty was signed by the ministers of the 
three powers on 7 August. 

In the success obtained Broglie bore his share. ‘ U n ? y a que 
milord Townshend et moi a qui il aime parler ’, he wrote of 
Frederick William, who had shown him ‘ toutes sortes de bontes 
et de preferences Representing that the kings of France and 
England must desire his aggrandizement and that he ought not 
to listen to powers who thought him already too strong, at 
length, after having 4 preche et patrocine they had persuaded 
him. But without England, Broglie confessed, success would have 
been difficult, not to say impossible, and he was persuaded that, 
if the king of Prussia had not been led to believe in the advantages 
set out to him, he would never have consented. 73 

The second main attraction to Frederick William in the 
treaty was the clause in favour of the Polish protestante. He 
had their cau6e so much at heart that with adequate help he 
would have fought for it, and George I only in the less degree, 
that he deprecated the employment of force. 74 But now’ George 
would seem to have been less opposed to that than formerly, 
witness the passage in his letter of June. In that of 12 July, 
also, expressing his readiness to take measures and his serious 
concern at the infraction of the treaty of Oliva and the pre¬ 
judice to those of Westphalia, nothing, he said, was more necessary 
than for the protestant powers to join in a concert and plan to 
maintain the rights and privileges attacked. Of course, the 
intention may have been to divert Russian arms into Poland, 
as expressed, or to inveigle Frederick William, but on the other 
hand we find an impassioned appeal to the Swedes with a more 
genuine ring. Beginning, ‘ His Majesty is wounded to the 
heart to see the disturbed condition to which the protestant 
religion not only in Poland, but in many parts of the empire, 
is reduced/ Townshend proceeded to descant at great length and 
in strong language on its threatened subversion first in the 
former country and afterwards in Germany. Poyntz w*as 

71 Staatsarchiv, Berlin. More fully, Droysen, pp. 379, 380. 

7 * Also, ‘ Bergues * was substituted for * Cloves *, correcting that error in the treaty 
of Charlottenburg (see ante, xxvii. 71, xxviii. 693). 

7 * Dureng, pp. 325-6, citing Broglie to Morville, 3 August. 

74 Cf. ante, xxviii. 713-14. 
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authorized to ‘ talk of this affair openly and with less reserve, 
and take all proper methods of letting the King’s sentiments be 
known on this head \ 76 Moreover George commended Edward 
Finch, who had so pestered Augustus II at Dresden, for pursuing 
that monarch to Warsaw in spite of almost forcible resistance by 
the Poles, and steadily refused the request for his recall. 76 

When the news of what had been done was received at Paris 
the French government, Horatio Walpole wrote, seemed extremely 
well pleased, seeing that the new alliance 4 could not fail of 
having a wonderfull effect upon all the affairs of Europe, as well 
with regard to the North, as to the Courts of Vienna and Madrid 
No alterations, he said, were likely to be proposed ; the Juliers 
and Berg article was looked on as quite reasonable. He had pressed 
for acceptance without change, lest the king of Prussia should 
be put off and a handle be given to his ministers to create new 
difficulties. 77 Of sentiments at Hanover Wallenrodt’s report was 
enthusiastic. He testified to harmony consolidated, ‘ Alles hier 
gut Preussisch seyn will ; ’ even the German ministers and 
Bernstorff himself, though he would not vouch for his sincerity, 
now giving in to the king’s views and crying out against imperial 
despotism. 78 At Berlin, on the other hand, some were pleased, 
some not. As a correspondent had it, ' tant que Cnyphausen est 
penetr6 de joye du pli qu’ont pris les affaires k Hanovre, et du 
depart d’llgen, autant et plus meme Golovkin, 79 Lovenhor, 80 
et Rabutin en sont embarasses.’ 81 

Frederick William himself seems to have been delighted 
with his visit to Hanover. He wrote that he found George I 
better in walking and eating than for five years past, and that 
he did not know the Hanoverian troops again, they were so 
improved ; he praised them highly. 82 This may very well have 
been with him a powerful reason for his compliance. 

75 Townshend to Poyntz, 15 July, Record Office, Sweden 37. 

79 See Finch’s dispatches from Warsaw and instructions to him, Record Office, 
Poland 30, 31, Regencies 7, also Augustus II to George I, 23 August, and the strong 
reply, 30 August (o.s.), Royal Letters 41. On 11 October Townshend wrote to Finch : 
* I repeat to you again by the King’s command that his Ma ty is determined not to 
recall you.* 

77 H. Walpole to Newcastle, 11 August, British Museum, Add. MS. 32744. 

79 12 August, Staatsarchiv, Berlin. 

79 The Russian ambassador, Count Alexis Golovkin. 

M The Danish envoy, General Paul Lovenorn. 

91 Newsletter of 7 August, Record Office, Prussia 19 (Du Bourgay was at Hanover). 
The writer proceeded, * Ce seroit un coup de party que Lovenhor fftt 61oign6. II 
ra&rite la defiance de Vostre Cour plus qu’aucun Ministre etranger dans quel endroit 
du monde que ce puisse estre, et ce qui est tout dire, plus que Mardefelt.’ Another 
tetter,, of 19 August, stated that Rabutin and Lovenorn were inseparable, and 
were doing all they could to spoil the treaty, harping especially on the marriage- 
string. . • 

" Briefe an den Fursten Leopold zu Anhalt-Dessau, p. 293, 10 August. 
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On 14 August Townshend wrote to Newcastle : 

I think I may now congratulate your Grace not only upon the storing 
being intirely over in the North, but also on affairs being likely to take 
such a turn there, that we may hope before next spring to put our selves 
out of danger from any insults in those quarters, and his Ma*y need not 
doubt in my opinion of bringing matters in the South to such a posture 
before he sets out for England, as to be free from any troublesome appre¬ 
hensions, especially if the Court of France will show the same spirit and 
vigour the King has done, and exert the same application in the several 
Courts of Europe towards bringing them into our measures. 85 

Meanwhile, however, if the northern horizon was cleared, the 
southern was growing black. St. Saphorin wrote of further secret 
conferences of the Austrian ministers with Ripperda, supposedly 
to draw up secret articles, of his discomposure on the arrival of 
a courier from Spain, of his subsequent contentemenl indidbU , 
and of his boasts renewed that George I would fail in his preten¬ 
sions to govern Europe. That he had been successful, and that 
the minute of secret articles and marriage-contracts had been sent 
to Madrid, St. Saphorin did not doubt. 84 Stanhope, for his part, 
reported that the king and queen of Spain, while they disavowed 
the language used by Ripperda, had expressed their hope that the 
king of England would arrange the consent of parliament to 
the restoration of Gibraltar. He observed, indeed, no present 
desire for a rupture, and was convinced that this disposition 
would continue during the breach with France. But after his 
audience, and after wTiting so far, he w r as surprised by an ‘ extra¬ 
ordinary letter ’ from the Marquis de Grimaldo delivered to him 
in bed at two in the morning, following on the arrival of a courier 
from Ripperda the previous day. In it he was told that what the 
long had said to him about maintaining his alliance and commerce 
with England was on the supposition that Gibraltar would be 
handed over promptly (presto) 

Under-Secretary Tilson wrote on this to England : 

The news from Madrid is of the utmost importance, and My Lord begs 
that his Grace 86 and M r Chancelor of the Exchequer 87 would not take 
any alarm upon it but keep it a secret and suspend all orders and resolu¬ 
tions till they hear from him. 88 

Townshend replied to Stanhope that his Majesty was not greatly 
surprised at * the short and peremptory demand of Gibraltar 
made ’ in view of 

44 Record Office, Regencies 6. 

14 St. Saphorin, 11 to 21 July, Record Offioe, Germany (Empire) 55. 

44 Stanhope, 14 July, received 1 August, Record Office, Spain 93, with Grimaldo's 
original letter. 

44 The duke of Newcastle. 41 Sir Robert Walpolew 

44 3 August, Record Office, Regencies 6. 
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the violent counsels inspired at Madrid from the Imperial Court by means 
of RiperdA. . . . The King sees very evidently that the Court of Vienna 
pushes their rage against him with the utmost bitterness and malice; 
he knows that they will do all in their power to bring things to a rupture 
with Spain, and has good reason to think they are determined to encourage 
and assist the pretender. 

But after the success of the last session of parliament ‘ his affairs 
are now in such a posture that he is not in the least anxious about 
any scheme which their wild imagination may suggest to them 
If the trade of his subjects were molested, he would not sit still 
but take the most effectual measures. 88 

On the question of giving up Gibraltar George I and his 
ministers were resolute. In fact the outbreak of popular wrath 
in 1720, when its surrender was proposed, had obliged the idea 
to be permanently discarded. Besides Townshend’s dispatch 
to Stanhope of 9 July, 90 we have from him such utterances as 
the following : ‘ His Maty is resolved neither to hear of any 
Mediation nor to think of restoring Gibraltar ’ and. 

Soiez persuade qu’on tiendra ferme sur Gibraltar, et sur toute autre 
chose qu’on voudra entreprendre contre les T\aittes. . . . Sa Majeste est 
determine absolument A ne pas admettre aucune mediation sur ces pre- 
tendues disputes entre Luy et l’Espagne. 91 

M Townshend to Stanhope, 4 August, Record Office, Spain 93. He alluded in the 
reference to the pretender to the duke of Wharton's presence at Vienna as an emissary 
from the Jacobites, writing to St. Saphorin, ‘ La Cour Imp 1 ® pousse ses desseins avec 
tant de fureur contre le Roy, quo non seulement on va exciter l’Espagnc a venir 
k une rupture avec nous au sujet do Gibraltar, s’ils peuvent y r£ussir, mais aussi on 
embrasse avec sole le parti du Pr6tendant et on fera jouer tous les ressorts pour incom- 
moder le Roy de ce cdt6-lk * (3 August, Record Office, Germany (Empire) 55 and 
Regencies 6). To Newcastle Townshend wrote that the king, in view of the effect 
which the new treaty with France and Prussia might be expected to have at Madrid, 
thought it unnecessary to show any alarm at Grimaldo’s * dry and haughty letter ’, 
only that orders ought to be sent to General Wade to push on the fortifications and 
barracks in the Highlands and no money be spared to strengthen that weak spot. 

‘ Your Grace sees where the D. of Wharton is got, and what a secret article the Emperor, 
as we are assured, has made. But I believe we shall counterwork them bo effectually, 
that all the fine schemes Rome, Vienna and Madrid have been framing against us will 
be quite blasted.’ The South Sea Company must not be alarmed in any way; the king 
would maintain its rights with force and vigour, if necessary (7 August, Regencies 6). 

M Cited in The Cambridge Modern History , vi. 58. 

• l To Newcastle and to St. Saphorin, 10 and 12 July, Record Office, Regencies 6. 
In the former dispatch Townshend went on to say that * my brother Walpole ’ ought 
to be t hinking of what amends could be made to the South Sea Company, on whom 
the storm would first fall. ( I own I have no opinion of their junction with the African 
Company, but if any thing can be done towards India, I should be very glad of it, 
and some way should be thought of to keep so considerable a body of men, as those 
concerned in the South Sea, in good humour, in case the King of Spain should be 
mad enough to make any attempt upon their trade.’ But this in confidence, for * the 
least air ’ of what he wrote ‘ would be of very ill consequence to that Stock in par¬ 
ticular It was hoped that the king of Spain would not be ‘so ill advised as to come 
so any rupture 
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To * convince the City of London, and England, that it neve 
was the King’s intention ’ to give up Gibraltar, 9 * and to impress 
the court of Madrid, 93 Colonel Kane, in command in Minorca, w 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor at Gibraltar, and be was ordered 
to divert thither two regiments going from Ireland to relieve the 
garrison at Port Mahon. 94 

At the same time Townshend endeavoured once more to rouse 
the Dutch to action. Informing Hoombeck of what had been 
done at Hanover and of the intention to invite the states-general 
to accede to the treaty, he communicated also in the strictest 
secrecy—even Finch, he said, was not informed—private advice- 
from Vienna to the effect that the emperor, informed by RippertU 
that English help had been offered to Spain to obtain Sicily and 
Naples, had agreed to assist in restoring the pretender. As, be 
went on, any attempt to that- end could only be made from the 
Austrian Netherlands, it seemed probable that some enterprise 
was designed against the Dutch garrisons of the Barrier. 95 

But the Dutch could neither be drawn by this suggested 
danger nor by further attempts to excite them on the subject of 
their trade. After the commercial treaty of Vienna was published, 
nothing serious could be detected in it excepting in its 36th article, 
which gave the emperor’s subjects liberty to sell in all dominions 
of the king of Spain produce and merchandise from the colonies 
and factories which the Ostend Company should establish in the 
East Indies, and enjoyment of all the privileges accorded to the 
Dutch by the cedulas of 1663 and the treaty of Munster of 1648.* 

A committee was indeed appointed to examine the treaty, 97 
but after a month’s delay Hoornbeck wrote that there was still 
great doubt about what could be done ; while apprehension of 
the Ostend Company’s progress might carry the states-general 

w To Newcastle, 17 July, ibid. 

•* * All our advices confirm that the K. of Spain grows extremely out of humour 
with his Treaty concluded with the Emperor, and when they see at Madrid that we 
send a man of weight to Gibraltar, and make other necessary provisions for the defence 
of that place, I am persuaded they will be convinced both there and at Vienna that it 
will be to no purpose to make that demand * (the same, 21 July). 

M Townshend to Stanhope, 4 August, Record Office, Spain 93. Draft of the orden 
to Colonel Kane, 21 July, Regencies 0. Copy of a letter from Kane, reporting his 
arrival at Gibraltar on 10 August (o.s.), British Museum, Add. MS. 32744, fo. 244. 
Particulars about the garrisoning and state of Gibraltar and Minorca in reports from 
Colonel Kane and others of 18 August and 3 and 4 September (o.s.), forwarded by 
Townshend to Newcastle on 19 October, Record Office, Regencies 7. As the reliefs 
from Ireland did not touch at Gibraltar, the two regiments returning from Minorra 
were landed there. 

•* Townshend to Hoornbeck, 7 August, Record Office, Holland 280, Foreign Entry 
Book 250. 

•* See Townshend to William Finch, 17 July, enclosing a copy of the article for 
Hoornbeck’s perusal, Record Office, Holland 280. Compare reports sent to Townshend 
on 30 July (o.s.), copies, Treaty Papers 107. 

,T William Finch, 24 July, Record Office, Holland 280. 
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to embrace all measures to destroy it, there was yet much scruple 
about undertaking inconvenient engagements, and on the whole 
he thought such scruple not unjustified. 98 

Townshend, Ilgen, and Wallenrodt stated in their subscrip¬ 
tions to the draft treaty of Hanover that it had their masters’ 
assent, Broglie that his signature was subject to the approval of 
Louis XV. 99 When the draft reached Paris changes were con¬ 
sidered necessary, and not all, as alleged to Broglie, 4 si lagers 
qu’ils ne devoient pas suspendre la conclusion \ 100 From the 
second article, guaranteeing possessions, it was proposed to omit 
the words 4 dont chacun des allies sera actuellement en possession 
au terns de la signature de cette alliance \ They might give 
subject for complaint, Broglie was told, and were unnecessary 
in view of the guarantees, ‘ aussi etendues et illimit^es,' given 
in the two preceding articles. 101 Morville, says Horatio Walpole, 
owned that the omission was 4 for the sake of having some 
management with the King of Spain with regard to Gibraltar ’, 
and on his objecting to so extraordinary a reason said that 
* they would depart from this amendment if His Majesty insisted 
upon it \ Next, in the fifth article the words 4 et particuliere- 
ment sur les affaires de Religion ’ met with objection on the 
grounds (in Walpole’s words) that it was not proper for the 
king of France thus publicly to declare 4 his taking upon him¬ 
self the protection of the Protestant Religion ’, and that they 
were unnecessary, as the general words, droits et privileges, 
‘ would answer the same end, and it was certain that the French 
would never in fact depart from that known policy and interest 
of maintaining a ballance with regard to Religion as well as in 
other respects in the Empire The sixth article (that about 
Thorn), Walpole went on, was greatly altered 4 in the whole 
tenor of it 5 to the effect that the guarantors were to limit their 
efforts to good offices, because as expressed, said Morville, 

it takes for granted and declares peremptorily that there has been a notori¬ 
ous infraction of the Treaty of Oliva, which is deciding beforehand the 
matter that the Garanties are to examine into,'the effect, in fact, being 
denouncing war to Poland, which he apprehended might tend to unite 
the Polanders more strongly to King Augustus, and to settle the Crown 
upon his Son. 

To this Walpole objected that the word offices had been of late 
of very little consequence, and thought that 4 we ought in the 

M Hoombeck to Townshend, 25 August, ibid. 

•• * Le projet cydessus du traits et de 1’article segret ayant est4 dresse entre les 
ministree des trois Royx et ayant este envoie k ma Cour, jattens pour le signer la proba¬ 
tion du Roy mon maistre.’ The French and English documents, Staataarchiv, Berlin, 
the Prussian, Record Office, Treaty Papers 59. 

1## Louis XV to Broglie, 12 August, Dureng, p. 319. 

1,1 Ibid. One of these two ‘articles’ would be the preamble. 
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conclusion to speak in the stile of Garanties, for firing the 
effectual measures ’ required. He ’ wished they would not let 
a matter of such consequence fall too low but had constantly 
observed a great tendency to caution in the affair of Thom, 
for reasons which he would explain some other time. 

Further Morville thought that the king of Prussia ought to 
find at least 6,000 troops as succour, and desired insertion of two 
articles of the treaty with him formerly proposed, relating to the 
case of war bet ween France and the empire, they 

being liable to no objection in themselves, and as what would have a very 
odd appearance, if France should conclude an alliance with Prussia without 
them ; for as these articles do not restrain his Majesty and the King of 
Prussia, as Electors, from furnishing their contingent in case of war declar'd 
by the Empire against France, on proper occasions, so it would seem very 
extraordinary that in case His Most Christian Majesty should be attack'd 
and a war declar’d by the Empire against them, even on account of his 
performing his engagement of this very Treaty, the King of Prussia should 
be left at liberty, not only to furnish his contingent, but to let out as many 
troops as he might find for his advantage to serve against France. This, 
M. de Morville said, would be making an alliance upon such unequal terms, 
that his reputation as a Minister could suffer extreamly by it. 

What Broglie would say about the proposed changes, Walpole 
went on, he could not determine, 4 but I am persuaded they 
are desirous to finish this Treaty, if possible \ And in reference to 
Austrian suggestions that France should accede to the treaty 
of Vienna as the best means of being reconciled with Spain, he 
was sure 4 that France will think of no accommodation with Spain, 
but by the mediation of England \ 102 

Before quitting Morville, Walpole returned to the subject of 
Gibraltar, desiring to know 

whether he had communicated to M r le Due, what I had said and wrote to 
him, relating to M. Grimaido’s declaration to M r Stanhope with regard 
to our commerce, and the possession of Gibraltar ; and he immediately 
told me that I might return His Majesty all possible assurances of The Most 
Christian King’s resolution to support him in this, and all other occasions 
pursuant to his engagements. 

Not content with this, Walpole asked for and was given a 
written declaration on the subject. 103 But on examining it he 
found that Gibraltar was not specifically named. Unable to 
obtain anything further from Bourbon or Morville, he betook 
himself to Fleury, argued the whole case with him, and 

took an occasion to represent to him what an ill impression the general 
opinion of their weakness, of their want of vigour and resolution in their 

i«i The above from Walpole's dispatch to Townshend of 13 August* British Mbuqs, 
\dd. MS. 32744 ; cf. Dureng, pp. 319-23. 

1W Postscript of 14 August to the above. 
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counsels and measures, had upon the minds of all sorts of people to the 
disadvantage of France, that the timidity and concern they shewed for 
fear of a war would, if care was not taken, plunge them inevitably into 
a war, 

a.nd so on. 104 As the result, in spite of evident disinclination to 
give a specific undertaking in regard to Gibraltar, he obtained a 
fresh written declaration that the king of France, ‘ en quelque cas 
et sous quelque pr^texte que Ton put de la part de l’Espagne 
troubler l’Angleterre dans la possession de Gibraltar, ou dans le 
Commerce de la Nation Angloise au prejudice de ces Traites \ 
would at once join in taking proper steps and measures with the 
king of England. In return Walpole gave a declaration that if 
France by this undertaking became embroiled with Spain, Great 
Britain would effectually support her. 105 

Sending the papers to England, Robinson wrote : 

You will have the pleasure of finding our interests so linked and interlaced 
now with those of France, that it is become a common cause. They were 
brought but heavily into it, and there was occasion for all Mr. Walpole’s 
address to rouse their timidity into this strenuous declaration. But as 
they have begun in earnest, it is to be hoped they will continue it, which 
will put us out of all danger. I think I may with pleasure congratulate you 
upon it, which gives the fairest prospect of keeping things quiet. There 
needed but half of this six months ago to prevent all the apprehensions we 
have been under from so many different quarters. 106 

Such of the French alterations as were accepted at Hanover 
Townshend did his best to commend to the court of Berlin, 
characterizing them to Ilgen as in no way essential and really 
only a turning of certain phrases to suit the delicacy of French 
ears. The fifth article, he argued, was sufficient, although some¬ 
what weakened, while the sixth obliged France to fulfil her 
guarantees of the treaty of Oliva and w r as rendered more digestible 
to catholic princes, who might afterwards be led further. To 
avoid difficulties with them, however, it was thought better to 
have this article separate and secret, so that it need only be pro¬ 
duced, if opportune. To press his arguments on this head he sent 
Ilgen a copy of the Grande Relation of the dispositions of the 
various princes of the empire, just received, which St. Saphorin 
had compiled in accordance with his request. 107 He thought that 
on reading the two separate articles added by France, Hgen would 
be astonished at their being insisted upon, they, or at least one 

104 At great length on 14 August, ibid . 

The same, 17 August, copies of the declarations ibid, and Record Offioe, France 

182. 

m To Delafaye, 18 August, Record Offioe, Franoe 182. 

147 Dated 1 August, 110 pages, Record Offioe, Germany (Empire) 55, partly printed 
by Dureng, pp. 513-27. 
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of them, being rather such as themselves might have demanded ; 
and as they meant nothing, it might be well to show complaisance 
by accepting them. Altogether the interests of Great Britain 
and Prussia seemed to be essentially and solidly provided for. 
Concluding, Townshend hoped that full powers would be sent 
to Wallenrodt at once, Broglie and himself having theirs ready. 
As Rottembourg was not instructed about these negotiations 
he thought that Ilgen would agree that it was not necessary 
to consult him. 108 

But meanwhile Ilgen was writing about the words 4 tant 
dedans que dehors de l’Europe ’, on which, as we have seen, his 
master had qualms. He reminded Townshend of his assurance 
that the expression was intended to apply only to an attack 
upon England or Hanover or to war on that account in the 
Netherlands, and he wanted the explanation to be clearly stated. 10 * 
Also further changes were asked for in the article about Juliers 
and Berg. At these proposals Townshend expressed surprise. 
Ilgen, he said, had been so satisfied at Hanover that he had 
pressed for signature before his departure and before the consent 
of France was received, and it was rather extraordinary to desire 
now changes in articles agreed to after such mature consideration. 
Yet the king, of his desire to please the king of Prussia, assented 
to a definite declaration on the point, as now sent. But the same 
complaisance could not be extended to the article concerning 
Juliers and Berg. That Ilgen had recast himself, after his own 
fashion, and the changes proposed would make it obscure and 
doubtful, to the prejudice of the king of Prussia’s interests. 
Broglie was of the same opinion, and was not authorized to admit 
the least change. The articles regarding the interests of the kings 
of England and Prussia might legitimately have been altered by 
France, but that had not been done, out of consideration for them. 
Wherefore; 4 Je me flatte qu’on se contentera des facilites qu’on 
y a d£j& apport^es et qu’on enverra des ordres k Mons r Wallen¬ 
rodt de signer.’ uo 

The declaration stated that the Prussian succour ‘ ne pourra 
etre employe dans aucim pays hors de l’Europe, ni meme en 
Italic, ni en Espagne, mais bien partout ailleurs \ U1 But in the 


1## Townshend to Ilgen, 21 August, Staatsarchiv, Berlin, copies, Record Office, 
Foreign Ministers 46, Foreign Entry Book 263. After the treaty was signed Townshend 
wrote to H. Walpole that from the two separate articles proposed by France reference 
to the treaties of Utrecht and Baden had been struck out, as not elsewhere mentioned, 
preposterous and unnecessary, and certain to be objected to by the king of Prussia 
(4 September, Record Office, Regencies 7). 

Ilgen to Wallenrodt, 19 August, Record Office, Foreign Ministers 46, Foreign 
Entry Book 253. 

ut Townshend to Ilgen, 29 August, ibid,, the original, Staatsarchiv, Berlin. 

111 Printed in Preussens Stantsvertrfige, pp. 293-4 ; Dumont, vm. ii. 127-9. 
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Juliers and Berg article Wallenrodt had failed, so he wrote, to 
obtain the alteration desired, although he had seen the king 
himself and had argued for hours with Townshend and Broglie. m 
However, in the meantime Frederick William had accepted the 
article as it stood, 113 and Ugen had written that orders sent to 
Wallenrodt would show that the king of Prussia only desired 
to conform to his father-in-law’s sentiments in all things and to 
finish the treaty as soon as possible. 114 And then, on 1 September, 
he wrote that the explanations given were quite satisfactory 
and that instructions sent to Wallenrodt would, he did not doubt, 
enable the treaty to be signed immediately. 115 

Other correspondence had reference to the long-contemplated 
royal marriages. The queen of Prussia having come to Hanover 
for a long stay, Townshend wrote privately to Ilgen (by special 
order, says Wallenrodt, of George I) about her tender reception 
by her father, congratulating himself on being able to work 
with him to unite the two families 4 en toute maniere de plus 
en plus, et en meme terns fortifier la Religion Protestante, et 
les liberty de l’Empire ’. Ilgen in reply expressed his master’s 
great pleasure on reading the letter ; nothing more, he said, 
was to be desired than further union, and himself would work 
for it. U6 Previously, on warning from Wallenrodt of a supposed 
plan to betroth the Princess Anne to the young head of the house 
of Orange, the prince of Nassau-Friesland, Frederick William 
had expressed to him the hope that nothing of the kind would 
be resolved upon before what concerned his own children was 
settled. 117 Whereon Wallenrodt was able to report Townshend’s 
positive declaration that Prince Frederick, at least, was to marry 
no one else but the princess of Prussia ; also, that while the queen 
would hardly be able to persuade her father to come to Berlin, 
the season being so far advanced and he not very well, she was 
trying to get him to sign and deliver to her a written declaration 
that Prince Frederick should marry her daughter. In return 
Frederick William sent Townshend his warmest thanks and assur¬ 
ance of sincere obligation. 118 

111 29 August, Staataarchiv, Berlin. • 

m In a copy of the amended treaty received on 23 August (ibid., with Ilgen’s report 
upon it) his note to the article is ( tree bong Dureng (p. 328) says that the acceptance 
was only obtained by opportune news that the emperor was guaranteeing the Sulzbach 
succession to Juliers and Berg, in order to have the support of the Elector Palatine. 

1,4 Ilgen to Townshend, 27 August, holograph. Record Office, Foreign Ministers 46. 

1M Ibid. 

114 Townshend to Ilgen and the reply, 21 and 27 August, Record Office, Foreign 
Ministers 46. 

117 Rescript of 25 August, Staatsarchiv, Berlin. It referred to the marriages as 
‘die zwischen Unserem und dem Konigl. Englischcn Hause, nach Gottes Willen, 
ktinfftig etwa erfolgenden Heyrathen \ 

111 Wallenrodt, 2 and 6 September, and rescript to him, 8 September, ibid. Cf. 
Droysen, p. 381. 
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On 3 September the treaty was signed by the plenipoten¬ 
tiaries, Townshend, Broglie, and Wallenrodt. 119 Its contents are 
sufficiently indicated by what has been said above. 120 For its 
character, it was the inception of a general league against the late 
alliance of Austria and Spain. But it was not the reply thereto 
first projected, nor was it a realization of the alliance between the 
same three powers worked upon during the winter, for that was 
rather meant for service in the north and difficulties with Spain 
were not yet thought of. It was the form of combination against 
Austria which present circumstances enforced. While Spain was 
the actual and Russia the possible ally of France and England, the 
enlistment of other powers need only be talked of. When Spain 
broke away, George I devised his league of northern powers, but 
that was never relished at Paris from suspicion of his aims. Only 
when the Russian bubble burst did the French government appre¬ 
ciate the urgency of seeking allies elsewhere, any that could be 
found. The marrow of the treaty was the fresh emphatic declara¬ 
tion that France and Great Britain were prepared to stand 
together against all comers. The inclusion of Prussia was the 
accident of the visit of Frederick William I to Hanover, when it 
was found that he could be secured on easy terms. Previously, 
in the British view at least, he had ranked low among the princes 
to be invited to accede. His participation was important, in view 
of its effect in the empire and in the north, but it was not essential. 
The treaty would have been concluded without him, and more 
quickly ; his interests, as it turned out, threw serious obstacles 
in the way of gaining other powers; and his desertion in the 
following year impaired the strength and stability of the league 
then formed but little. 121 

The signing of the treaty was followed by mutual congratula¬ 
tion. Wallenrodt could not sufficiently express the pleasure given 
to George I and Townshend and to Broglie : they expected the 
most happy consequences, he said, ‘ et qu’on pourroit envoyer 
promener et la Cour de Vienne et celle de Saxe, et songer aux 
remedes efficaces pour mettre a la raison les Polonois.’ 122 New¬ 
castle had little difficulty in obtaining the approval of the lords 

119 Tilson wrote : * The Courier from Potsdam came last Saturday night, and all 
we writ about was agreed to ; so all Sunday, God bless us, were we as busy as Bees, 
without any thought of Church ; in hopes of signing this blessed work that day, but it 
could not be completely finished that night: so it was put off till yesterday, when all 
was signat. and sigillat. in due form ; upon which I congratulate you most heartily, 
for I think it is a mighty business com pleated ’ (t-o Delafaye, 4 September, Record 
Office, Regencies 7). 

It is printed in full in Preusstns Staatsvertrtige, pp. 287-93. Originals at the 
Record Office, Treaties 95, 412. 

111 See fully on the aims and nature of the treaty of Hanover, Doreng, pp. 
329 seqq, 

m 0 September, Staatsarchiv, Berlin. 
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justices in England, 123 nor Morville that of the council at Paris. 
From Berlin Hgen sent Townshend warmest praise : ‘ Comme le 
merit© de ce bel et grand ouvrage est deu uniquement k V. 
Excellence, nous Luy rendons icy toute la justice 14 dessus que 
Luy est deue.’ 124 And Frederick William wrote to him after the 
ratifications had been exchanged (10 October), 126 that he himself 
must wish success to the treaty, seeing that it was 4 mon propre 
ouvrage, et que j’ay eu le plaisir d’en n£gotier moy meme en per- 
6onne avec vous \ 126 

Yet, when the treaty was published, a storm of hostile criticism 
broke from all quarters. In England, when the parliament met, 
it was attacked on the ground that the engagement of British 
troops for defence of the king’s doipinions abroad violated the 
Act of Succession, and for many years it continued to be the target 
of invective as a signal instance of subordination of British interests 
to those of Hanover. In 1743, to cite but one example, it was 
stated to be, beyond controversy, 4 calculated only for the preserva¬ 
tion of Lower-Saxony, or rather to support and defend the new 
possessions and claims of the Electorate of Hanover \ 127 On the 
other hand Frenchmen, Prussians, Hanoverians complained as 
loudly. The first-named shrank from the unwelcome prospect 
of a conflict with Spain ; in most minds the balance of advantage 
seemed to weigh heavily for England ; old jealousy revived. 128 
At Berlin few’ were at pains to conceal their disapproval. Ilgen 
himself had been forced to share in the work against his will. 
He saw r his master departing from his old-established policy of 
caution, undertaking indefinite risks for shadowy prospects of 
advantage. It was the very thing against which he had so 
ardently appealed in February. 129 Why, it was asked, should the 
king have declared against Austria thus openly before there was 
necessity ? If the empire came to war with France, must he 
refuse to fulfil his constitutional obligations, and could England 
defend him against the emperor ? Had he waited for the league 
to form and show r w^hat it could do, he might have joined it later 
on definite conditions. His accession would certainly have 

*** See his dispatch of 10 September (o.s.), printed by Coxe, Memoirs of Sir Robert 
Walpole , ii. 474. 

IU 9 September, Record Office, Foreign Entry Book 253. 

w Ratification of the declaration about employment of the Prussian succour not 
being allowed, as without precedent, although Frederick William forwarded to Hanover 
his own signed ratification of it (see Townshend to Wallenrodt, 12 October, Record 
Office ibid., and Foreign Ministers 46 and Regencies 7, Tilson, 12 and 29 October, 
Regencies 7). 

*** 20 October, Record Office, Royal Letters 46, original. 

m From the Stinhope-Chesterfield pamphlet. The Case of the Hanover Forces in 
the Pay of Great Britain , demolished by Horatio Walpole in his reply The Interest of 
Great Britain Steadily Pursued. 

m Dureng, p. 342. 11 • Ante, xxviii. 695. 
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been sought, and if those conditions were not granted he would 
have been well out of the affair. 130 Nor was there less discontent 
at Hanover. The prime articles in the creed of Bernstorff and his 
colleagues were loyalty to the emperor and jealousy of Prussia. 
Now they saw Prussia aggrandized and Hanover, perhaps, con¬ 
strained to fight on the side of Austria’s hereditary foe, exposed 
to the emperor’s vengeance, laid under the ban of the empire ; 
and all to secure to their master’s kingdom her foreign acquisitions 
and her trade. Baron Huldenberg at Vienna took relish, we may 
believe, in retailing complaints of the Austrian ministers that 
foreigners (the English ministers and particularly Townshend 
being meant), who knew nothing of German affairs, should exert 
themselves to excite misunderstanding between the emperor and 
the king of England. 131 

Of all these critics the British were least justified. It was 
legitimate enough to indict the German obligations undertaken, 
to object to embroilment in continental politics, but it was but 
politics of party to ignore the rest. And for the present useless. 
When the treaty was presented to parliament care was taken to 
lay stress on the advantages to the two prime British interests, 
religion and trade. The motives of the treaty stated first in the 
king’s speech were ‘ the distressed condition of some of our 
Protestant Brethren abroad ’ and measures taken by foreign 
powers ‘ which seem to have laid the foundation of new troubles 
and disturbances in Europe, and to threaten My subjects with the 
loss of several of the most advantageous branches of their trade '. 
There followed a hint of the intention of those powers to espouse 
the cause of the pretender. Elaboration of these arguments by 
ministers overcame all that could be said in opposition and secured 
approval of their policy by large majorities in both houses. 

J. F. Chance. 


“• Droysen, iv. ii. 382-3, Prutz, Preussische Geschichte, ii. 380. 

1,1 Extracts from Huldenberg’s dispatches, 8 and 12 September, Record Office, 
Germany (Empire) 225. 
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Notes and Documents 


Trinoda Necessitas 


John Leland seems to have been the first scholar to observe 
that Anglo-Saxon royal grants usually contained a clause except¬ 
ing military service and the repair of bridges and fortresses from 
the exemptions from secular services. 1 There was no collective 
term for these three burdens, either in Latin or in Old English, 2 
although they are sometimes referred to as works or things from 
which no one was excused. 8 Trinoda Necessitas, the term by 


1 Collectanea, ed. Hearne, ii. 54 (p. 55 of MS.): * ex libro donationum ecclesi&o 
Christi et S. Augustini ’ (Canterbury). He notes that in the charter of Lotharius in 
697 (seep. 696, note 37 below) there occurs at the end ‘ exceptis his tribus, expeditione, 
pontis et arcis construction© and remarks ‘ in omnibus antiquis Saxonum dona- 
tionibus, quae bene multae in hoc libello erant, semper addita ilia clausula erat \ 

* They are specified singly both in the Latin and in the Old English charters, 
in the former by more or less elegant variations of common nouns, and in the latter 
by characteristically simple words : (1) fyrd, fyrd-faru , fyrd-fcereld, fyrd-sdcn, fyrd-nofi, 
whereof the Latin expeditio is a translation ; (2) brycg-bdt , brycg-geweorc ; (3) burh-bot, 
fcesten-geweorc (Birch, Cartvlarium Saxonicum, ii. 121, 163, 173, 252, 410 ; iii. 71, 350 ; 
Kemble, Codex Diplomatics , vi. 202; Laws of ^Ethelred, v. 26, Cnut, II, c. 10, c. 65 ; 
Rectitudines Singularum Personarum, c. 1, Liebermann, Die Gesetze der AngeUachten , 
i. 242, 314, 352, 444) The Worcester substitution of weall-geweorc for burh-bdt (Birch, 
iii. 443, 461, 524 ; Kemble, iii. 159 (256 weall omitted); Add. Charter 19,799, British 
Museum Facsimiles of Ancient Charters , vol. iv, plate 23) seems to be a survival of 
a Mercian form, for an original charter of 836 reads * praeter vailis [read valli] et 
pontes [read pontis] constructionem ’ (Brit. Mus. Facs., vol. ii, plate 24; Birch, 
i. 581). The nearest approach to a Latin collective term is the communis labor, which 
is used in contemporary charters of Eadred (Brit. Mus. Facs., vol. iii, plates 14, 16 ; 
Birch, iii 3, 29) and in some fifty other tenth- and eleventh-century charters preserved 
in chartularies. Compare also Birch, ii. 508, 556. 

* From contemporary charters : Offa, * quod omni populo necesse est, ab eo opere 
nullum excus8atum esse ’ (Brit. Mus. Facs., vol. ii, plate 5 ; Birch, i. 381); Cenwulf, 

* sicut tota ilia gens de suis propriis hereditariis consuete faciunt ’ (Brit. Mus. Facs., 
voL ii, plate 13 ; Birch, i. 485); Edmund, * nisi quod communi populo praevidendum 
est * (Ordnance Survey Facs. of Anglo-Saxon MSS., vol. iii, plate 25 ; Birch, ii. 518 ; 
and in a chartulary text, Birch, ii. 553 (cf. Kemble, iv. 149); Eadwig, * quae omnibus 
communia sunt * (Napier and Stevenson, Crawford Charters, p. 10; Birch, iii. 688 ; 
and in a chartulary text, Birch, ii. 580 ; cf. Kemble, vi. 164, 186 ; iii. 310); Edward 
the Confessor,' quae usuali ritu obeervantur * (Ord. Sur. Facs., vol. ii, Earl of Ilchester, 
plate 3, later hand ? ; Kemble, iv. 85 ; chartulary text, ^Ethelred, Kemble, iii. 252). 
The following are recorded only in chartularies : 1 quod omni plebi (or populo) com¬ 
mune est* (Birch, i. 539, 542, 547 ; ii. 13; iii. 54; cf. ii. 428, Kemble, vi. 181); 
'quod (nobis) omnibus indigeri videtur * (Birch, h. 488, 525, 531, 533; iii. 105); 

* quod comm uniter omnibus condictum est ’ (Kemble, iv. 33); * quod dumtaxat toti 
patriae commune est* (iv. 138); 'quae nunquam ulli possunt laxari’ (Birch, i. 205); 
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which they are now universally described, owes its general 
acceptance to Blackstone 4 and the law dictionaries. It was 
first introduced by Selden in the earliest of his publications, Iani 
Anglarum Facies altera , 1610. He there notices that these 
burdens are almost invariably excepted from the immunities, 
and that they are denoted Trinoda Necessitas in a grant of 
Pagham, Sussex, by King Ceadwealla to St. Wilfrid. 5 In 1614, 
in the first edition of his Titles of Honor, he states that 4 they 
are called by a speciall name Trinoda Necessitas in a Patent of 
K. Cedwalla \ 6 meaning the same charter. In the second edition, 
1631, he writes more definitely that ecclesiastics in Saxon times 
4 held their lands free from all secular service besides that Trinoda 
Necessitas, as it was sometimes called ’, 7 and in another passage 
he writes that they are, 4 1 remember, called in some charters 
in the church of Canterbury trinoda necessitas .’ 8 In the History 
of Tithes, 1618, he refers to ‘that trinoda necessitas, whereto 
all lands whatsoever were subject, although otherwise of a most 
free tenure \ 9 The term appeared in the second (posthumous) 
edition of Thomas Blount’s 4 Nofio\e£iKov ; a Law Dictionary \ 
1691, with the same mistake of 4 730 ’ for 4 DCLXXX ’ as in the 
second edition of the Titles of Honor. Bishop White Kennett, 
in 1695, inserted the term in his Parochial Antiquities , 10 and 
repeated his definition in the fifth edition of Dr. Cowell’s Inter- 
preter, which he edited in 1701. 11 Two years later, Hickes, who was 
sheltered by Kemiett during part of the time when his Parochial 
Antiquities were being compiled, speaks in his great work of the 

* quae communiter fruenda sint ’ (p. 255); * a quibus nullus nostromm potent expers 
fore * (ii. 440); ‘ tribus praetermissis non obmittendis * (pp. 549, 555) ; * excepto 
quod omnibus eat generale terris’ (Kemble, iii. 357); ‘quae indici solent* (Birch, 
i. 208; of other burdens, pp. 367 (= ii. p. art), 373); ‘ ut communi iugo subiciatur, quod 
cunctis generaliter constat ’ (iii. 300). 

• Commentaries, 1766, i, c. 7, § 2 ; c. 9, § 5 ; ii, c. 6, § 5. 

8 Lib. i, c. 42 (p. 57); Opera , ed. Wilkins, ii; coL 995. 

• Part II, c. 8, p. 301 (not in Opera). 

7 Part II, c. 5, § 19, p. 697 (Opera, iii, col. 726). 

• Part II, c. 5, § 4, p. 622 (Opera, iii, col. 657). 

• c. viii, § 4, p. 207 (Opera, iii, col. 1184), referring to Titles of Honor as in note 6. 

10 His glossary refers to p. 46, where he mentions a grant in 995 of land ‘ free from 

all secular service except the threefold necessity ’, with a reference to ‘ Thorne, p. 222 
a mistake for col. 2222 in Twysden, Decern Scriptores, ‘ Evidentiao Eocl. Cant. Ex MS. 
in Collegio CC. Cant, dicto Thorne ’. This is MS. C.C.C. 189, a twelfth-century one 
(M. R. James, Catalogue of MSS. of C.C.C., Camb., p. 451). The grant purports to 
be one by Queen /Elfgyfu-Emma in 995, an impossible date. It is printed by Kembk, 
Cod. Diplom. iii. 299, no. 697, from a fourteenth-century Canterbury register. In 
Cod. Diplom. iv. 298, /Elfgyfu states that she had obtained Newington (co. Oxford), 
one of the manors of the grant of 995, from Cnut. 

n Kennett’s editorship is recorded in the following note in the Bodleian oopy 
{ A. 4, 5 Jur.) on the fly-leaf: ‘ Thom. Tanner, Jan. 1, 1700-1. Ex dono doctissiini 
Viri mihique amicissimi R. White Kennett S. Th. Pr. qui hanc editionem nova pne- 
fatione additionibusque quamplurimis ornavit.* Kennett shares with Blount the 
responsibility for much of the antiquarian character of the older law dictionaries. 
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* trinoda, quam vocant, neoessitas ’ as a technical term, 12 but, 
like Kennett, he gives no reference. From these two writers 
the Benedictine editors of Ducange inserted it in the second 
edition of his Qlossarium Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis , 1736-36. 
In 1729, Giles Jacobs borrowed Kennett’s definition in the first 
edition of his Law Dictionary , which reached its tenth edition in 
1784. Kennett’s definition was repeated in Timothy Cunning¬ 
ham’s voluminous law dictionary, 1764 ; second edition, 1771. 

Although Selden, in one case, speaks of the occurrence of 
the term Trinoda Necessitas 4 in some charters ’, 13 there is only 
one instance of its use in the texts that have come down to us. 
This solitary instance is the Pagham charter that he saw at 
Canterbury. It is, no doubt, the Cottonian Augustus II, 86, 
of which a facsimile is given in the British Museum, Facsimiles 
of Ancient Charters iv. plate 2. The term occurs in the attesta¬ 
tion clause of the grantor: 4 hanc cartam donationis meae 

cartulam scribere iussi, et absque trimoda necessitate totius 
Christiani populi, id est arcis munitione, pontis emendatione, 
exercitii congestione liberam perstrinxi.’ 14 This clause is unique 
in position and wording. The original reads clearly enough 
trimoda , as correctly printed by Kemble and Earle, although 
Mr. Birch prints triinoda , possibly in an attempt to reconcile it 
with the traditional form. This latter is simply a mistake or 
an emendation of Selden’s, with a view to connect it with trinodis . 
But the existence of a late Latin trimodus is amply recorded. 15 
Necessitas was used in the Latinity of the charters in the sense 
of 4 obligation ’, 4 necessary charge \ u One is tempted to suggest 


11 Dissertaiio Epistdaris , p. 60 ( Linguarum Septentrionalium Thesaurus, vol. ii). 

18 Maitland, Domesday and Beyond, p. 273, similarly states, probably ex maiori 
cautela, that * these burdens, three in number, are on a few occasions spoken of as 
the trinoda necessitas ’. 

14 Kemble, i. 24, no. 18 ; Earle, Land Charters , 283 ; Birch, i. 81, no. 60. 

18 The word was formed on the analogy of multimodus, mirimodus, omnimodus, 
which were later formations from the Plautine adverbs muUimodis, mirimodis, which 
were originally compounds of multis mod is f miris mod is. See Lindsay, Latin Language, 
362. It is used in the sense of ‘ triple, threefold * by Isidore, Etym. ii, c. 17, 1, De 
Differentiis , ii, c. 39, § 164 (ed. Arevalius, v. 110); Lupus of Ferrieres, Vita S. Wigberti, 
c. 30 (Monum. Germ, hist., Scriptt. xv. 38); his pupil Heiric of Autun, Vita S. Germani 
(Poetae Aevi Carolini, iii. 468); Milo, Vita S. Amandi, iii. 295 (ibid. iii. 595), De Sobrietate, 
i. 153 (iii. 620); Dudo of St. Quentin (Duchesne, Scriptt . Normanniae, 72 A). The 
Benedictines inserted it in Ducange from Wibert, Vita S. Leonis, c. 9, and Henschel 
further added a reference from Re mi of Autun’s glosses to Martianus Capella from 
Cardinal Mai’s Qlossarium novum Latinitatis ex aliquot nostris editionxbus et codicibus 
sumptum (in his Spicilegium Romanum, vol. ix, Rome, 1843). R4mi was a pupil of 
Heirio, and the word was therefore in use in France in the ninth century. French 
scholarship in the following century played a large part in the renascence of learning 
in England. 

18 799-802, Brit. Mus Facs. i, pL 9 (Birch, i. 285): In expeditions necessitatem vires 
[read viri] v tantummodo m[i]tantur ’ (nitantur ?). 980,1016, episcopal,Kemble, iii. 177, 
366: 4 exoeptis sanctao Dei ecclesiae necessitatibus (atque utilitatibus).’ 792, 795, 

y y 2 
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that it has arisen from a misunderstanding of the Theodosia* 
Code, 17 but it is probably a mere coincidence, although theat 
passages were copied into the Digest of Justinian and into tl 
Breviarium of Alaric, and were hence well known in southern 
France. 

The Pagham charter is written in a heavy, compressed 
hand of the latter part of the tenth century, which shows sign? 
of the characteristics of the Christ Church, Canterbury, hand 
of the end of this century and the commencement of the next. 15 

St. Albans, spurious, Birch, i. 367, 373 ; ii. xi. * sit libera ab ornui tributo et nccowitote . 
seu regis seu episcopL* 097, 1044, Winchester, Kemble, iii. 301 ; iv. 89 r ‘ trite 
except is communium utilitatum necessitatibus.’ 945, Birch, ii. 568: * exceptt 

tribus necesaarium causis utilitatum.’ 1002, Wherwell, Kemble, iii. 324 : 4 seqot 

stratis solummodo trium causis necessitatum communium.' Causa occurs in early 
ninth-century charters as a descriptive term not only for all services and charge? 
(Birch, L 233, 285, 445, 467, 480, 511, 581 ; ii. 34), but also for the three great borcte? 
(L 285, 485, 509, 556, 597; ii. 18, 61, 113, 115, 158) and, later, in Edgar’s statutes c4 
Newminster (iii. 463); in eighth and ninth century texts from chartularies (Birch, L 379. 
412, 480, 497, 501 ; ii. 88) ; and in doubtful or spurious texts down to the eleventh 
century (i. 46, 84, 110, 113, 114, 233, 323, 334, 495 ; ii. 38, 142, 152, 165, 194, 245. 
257, 269, 440, 545, 568 ; iii. 667 ; Kemble, iii. 209, 235, 277, 335 ; iv. 102, 135). 
In Old English f>ing covered the meaning of Latin causa as well as res, ncgoHum t 
and hence this use of causa is not a proof of Romance influence in the Latinity. It is 
probably only a coincidence that is used for the corresponding Frankish burdens 
in a charter of Charles in 775 granting to the bishop of Metz ‘ ut de tribus causis, de 
hoste publico, hoc est de banno nostro quando publicitus promovetur, et uuacta 
[ = Wacht] vel pontos [ric] compondendum illi homines . . . immunee esse videntur' 
(Gallia Christiana , xiii, testimonia , 379 ; Bohmer, Regesta Imperii , i. no. 174 ( = 65 
of first ed.); Sickel, Acta Karolina , ii. no. 36*). Or is this to be ascribed to the 
influence of the pupils of the English St. Boniface and Lull ? Res was used inter¬ 
changeably with causa in the Mercian-Kentish formulae of the latter part of the 
eighth century and beginning of the ninth (contemporary texts 770 to 856, Birch, 
i. 288, 381, 467, 491, 504, 509, 511 ; ii. 33, 100 ; chartulary texts (some dubious), 
i. 287, 289, 334, 448, 489, 495, 500, 507, 509 ; ii. 47, 59, 88, 106, 135, 142 ; iii. 667 ; 
dubious or spurious, 692 to 1042, i. 112,157, 448,510; ii 47,59,106, xvii; iii. 54,300; 
Kemble, iv. 65; vi. 191). Difficultas is used in a general sense, sometimes including 
the three burdens, in ninth-century charters from 805 to 867 (Birch, i. 449, 476, 509. 
511, 581, 597 ; ii. 18, 30, 129), and in chartulary texts from 616 to 933 (L 130, 391, 
550, 565 ; ii. 20, 164, 250, 397, it, xv , xvi , xviii). 

17 Lib. xi. 1, 25 (= Dig. x. 16, 10, Brev. xL 1); 1 obeistere commodis publicis et 
statutis necessitatibus non possunt privilegia dignitatum; ’ 16, 23 (= Dig. x. 48, 16, 
Brev. xi. 6); * Ab inlustribus personis sordida munera et extraordinariae necessitatis 
damna removemus.' Lib. xv 1, 7 (= Dig. xii. 1, 7, Brev. xiv. 7); ‘ quoniam ... 
nonnulla opera... aestimant urbibus extruenda, ad huiusmodi neceesitatem senatorom 
substantiam non vocetur.’ 

1S It, however, retains traces of the pointing of the letters characteristic of the 
middle of the tenth century. It may, therefore, be ascribed to some date near 975. 
The hand is identical with that of a Canterbury charter of Offa, dated 774 (Cott. 
Augustus II, 99 ; Brit. Mus. Facs. iv, pi. 4; Birch, L 300), which uses the verb 
perstringere in a somewhat similar sense (* hoc . . . donum ... signo ... crucis... per- 
strinximus ’). A charter of Eadred, 955, has a similar use of this verb ‘ eo tenore huius 
munificientiae donum perstringens, ut,’ &c. (Ordn. Surv. Facs. ii, Marquis of Bath, 
pi. 2 ; Birch, iii. 63). This is written in a hand somewhat resembling the two preceding 
charters. The same formula occurs in chartulary texts purporting to be grants by 
Eadred (Birch, iii. 59, 60, 64, 69, 94). A charter of 949 to Christ Church, Canterbury, 
which has many palaeographic features in common with the two charters in question. 
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b purports to be a grant, made in the year 680, by King Cead- 
ealla to Bishop Wilfrid, with the consent of the svJbregvlus 
ieguald, and confirmed by King JSthelred (of Mercia), of 70 
ides ( tributarii) at ‘ Paganham ’ and neighbourhood, and of 
.O hides at Tangmere to Wilfrid’s brethren of St. Andrew’s 
church on the east bank of the haven called ‘ Uedring-mutha ’ 
'Pagham Harbour ?). It is witnessed by Aldhelm, ‘ scholasticus 
archiepiscopi Theodori,’ and Aldhelm is said to have drafted 
it (< dictitans . . . scribere iussi), 19 although it bears no traces of 
his pedantic and turgid style. There is an endorsement in 
a roughly contemporary hand, 4 Uuilfridus aepiscopus cartulam 
hanc multimodasque et humillimas Theodoro archiepiscopo in 
Christo salutes,’ which seems to imply that Wilfrid conveyed the 
charter (and land) to Theodore. In the twelfth century this was 
the Canterbury explanation of the acquisition of the property. 20 

It is impossible to reconcile the date of the charter with 
the recorded history of this time. Wilfrid, who had been driven 
out of Mercia by ^Ethelred at the instigation of his brother- 
in-law, King Ecgfrith of Northumbria, 21 can hardly have reached 
Sussex before the summer of 681. 22 Sussex was then an inde¬ 
pendent kingdom under the rule of King ^Ethelwealh, who 
granted to Wilfrid 87 hides at Selsey. 23 It is curious that the 

but has some differences (Ordn. Surv. Face, i, Canterbury, pi. 15 ; Birch, iii. 35, where it 
is assigned to the eleventh century; another 4 original * in slightly later hand than 
the Canterbury charter in Brit. Mus. Facs. iii, pi. 15) also uses perstringere of writing 
the king's cross. It is significant that in this Du ns tan is made to say in his attes¬ 
tation ‘ Ego Dunstan, indignus abbas, rege Eadredo imperante hanc domino meo 
hereditariam kartulam dictitando conposui et propriis digitorum articulis perscripei ’, 
muoh as in the Pagham charter 4 Aldhelmus, scolasticus archiepiscopi Theodori, 
hanc cartulam dictitans, prout regis maiorumque imperia statuerunt, scribere iussi ’. 
Cf. the Evesham charter of 1020-3 (Brit. Mus. Facs. iv, pi. 16, in later hand; 
Kemble, iv. 20): 4 Ego J£}>ericus episcopus... iubente rege, sub testimonio optimatum, 
hanc scedulam dictitando perscribere iussi.* It seems clear that charters were being 
forged at Christ Church before the Norman Conquest. 

11 See preceding note. The study of Aldhelm's works was reintroduced into 
England by the Benedictine revival in the tenth century, and Dunstan, one of the 
prime movers in this revival, was a great admirer of Aldhelm (Malmesbury, Gesta 
Poniificum , p. 407, § 255; R. Ehwaid, Aldhelmi Opera , p. 216, Monum. Germ . hist., 
Audi. Antiquiss ., tom. xv). 

Gervase of Canterbury, Actus Poniificum Caniuariensis Ecdesiae (Opera, ed. 
Stubbs, ii. 340): * Huio archiepiscopo Theodoro resignsvit praedictus Wilfridus 
cartam et villam de Pageham, cum omnibus apendiciis, quam ei dederat rex West- 
saxonum Cedwale nomine.' Bishop Stubbs remarks that this is founded upon a copy 
of this charter in question in the Lambeth MS. 1212, * which Gervase probably used.’ 
In Domesday, L 16 b, col. 1, the archbishop of Canterbury is returned as holding 50 
hides ad geldum at Pagham and 10 held of him by clerici at Tangmere. 

11 Eddi, Vita WUfridi, c. 40. 

n Karl Obser, WUfred der Altere , Bischof von York, Karlsruhe, 1884, p. 66. He 
mentions some of the anachronisms in the charter, and states that it had been con¬ 
demned upon other grounds by Jod. Ebner, De Cadualla rege Saxonum , Altdorf, 1736, 
an early instance of German study of our early history. 

n Eddi, c. 41 ; Beda, Hist. Eccl. iv. 13. 
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Chichester registers contain a charter, dated 683, purporting 
to relate to a grant by Ceadwealla to Wilfrid of 87 hides at 
Selsey, 24 which is largely drawn up in the same words as the 
Cottonian charter. It is a point in favour of these charters 
that neither of them is intended to relate to JSthelwealh’s grant 55 
which is recorded by Beda and Eddi, the sources to which we 
should expect a forger to have recourse. Wilfrid sheltered in 
Sussex Ceadwealla, then a fugitive from Wessex, and Wilfrids 
benefactor ^Ethelwealh was subsequently slain by Ceadwealla. 51 
Wilfrid remained in Sussex for five years, until the death of 
his arch-enemy, Ecgfrith of Northumbria. 27 Before the end 
of that time Ceadwealla, after conquering and reconquering 
Sussex, had made himself master of Wessex. 28 Theodore, towards 
the end of Wilfrid’s sojourn in Wessex, became reconciled with 
him, and recommended him to iEthelred of Mercia, who had no 
personal cause for persecuting him after Ecgfrith’s death a in 
685, 30 and accordingly received him into his favour. 

If the Canterbury charter had borne the date 685 or 686, there 
would be no historical objection to it. The svbregulus Ecgweald 
is known only from this and the related Selsey charter. All the 
other persons concerned might have been present at a grant 
of Pagham in 685 or 686. The estate may have been handed 
over to Theodore by Wilfrid either as a peace-offering or on 
his final departure from Sussex. As the system of dating charters 
by the era of the Incarnation did not come into use until after 
Beda’s death, the chronological difficulty might be obviated by 
assigning the addition of the year to the tenth-century copyist. 
The invocation 31 and the proem 32 and the anathema, 33 which 

14 Birch, i. 98, no. 64, from fourteenth-century registers, to which wrong references 
are given. See Poole’s report on the muniments of the Bishop of Chichester, Hist. 
MSS. Comm., Reports on MSS. in various Collections, i. 179. The formulae agree with 
those of the Canterbury charter, except a sentence from the ohancery of Atheist*** 
introducing the boundaries. The witnesses inolude Archbishops Wilfrid (of York), 
and Brihtwald of Canterbury, neither of whom could have witnessed as archbishop 
in 683, as well as Wilfrid himself. The Egualdus episcopus appears to be the wh* 
regulus of the Canterbury charter. The ASthuualdus subrtgulus of the body of the 
charter suggests influence of Beda’s iEthiluuald. 

18 It is not impossible that the Selsey charter may represent in a corrupted form 
a re-grant by Ceadwealla and the Canterbury text a new grant by him to Wilfrid- 

84 Eddi, c. 42 ; Beda, iv. 15. ,T Beda, iv. 13. 

88 Chron. A, &c. 88 Eddi, c. 48. 88 Beda, v. 24. 

81 See Appendix below, p. 702. 

88 The proem, commencing with the text 1 Tim. vi. 7, agrees with that of a contem¬ 
porary charter of Offa, 759 (Brit. Mus. Facs. ii, plate 2; Palaeographical Society, plate 10; 
Birch, i. 266), and of chartulary texts, mostly of dubious authenticity, from 670 to 
796 (Birch, i. 45, 74, 92, 93,259, 292, 306, 386), and of a spurious Winchester charter 
of 909 (Birch, ii 293). The text was occasionally used in tenth-century proems, and 
the moral drawn from it is found in a doubtful charter of 869 and in a spurious one of 
948 (Birch, ii. 142 ; iii. 24). Compare also Birch, iii 391, 666. 

88 It is found with expansions in a charter of Oslac, duke of Sussex, in 780 to 
Selsey, which is preserved in an (apparently) contemporary hand (Biroh, iii. 671« L 331; 
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also occur in the Selsey charter, are found in seventh- and eighth- 
century charters. There are other features that also suggest an 
earlier origin than the tenth century: the writing of the text 
continuously without any break from beginning to the end ; 
the writing parallel with the shorter side of the oblong parchment 
of the charter ; and, a very early trait, the tendency, evidently 
not natural to the scribe, to write the words close together with 
little or no space between them. The composition of the boun¬ 
daries in Latin is also an early feature. The length at which they 
are given is more in character with the later charters than with 
seventh-century ones. The earliest charters, in accordance with 
the Roman private deed, give the boundaries very briefly, but 
in some eighth-century instances they are noted at greater length 
in Latin , 34 as in this text. There are, however, no traces of 
the formulae of the Roman private deed, which are so prominent 
in seventh- and early eighth-century charters and which linger 
on into the ninth. The grantee is not referred to in the second 
person, as is usual in the earliest texts. It is therefore doubtful 
whether the charter is a copy of a lost eighth-century original , 86 

published in facsimile by Birch, 1892). The substantive part ‘ habere partem cum 
Iuda traditore Domini nostri Ihesu Christi ’ agrees very closely with an Italian formula 
of the eighth century (Carlo Troya, Codice diplomatico Langobardo, Naples, 1852-5, 
iii. 107 ; 11 Regeeto di Farfa , ed. I. Giorgi and Ugo Balzani, Rome, 1879, iL 34, 39,47 
80, 81 ; Anton Chroust, Untersuchungen liber die langobardischen Konigs - und Herzogs - 
Urkunden , Graz, 1888, 131), and may represent an early importation from Italy. 
The addition ‘ in inferno inferiori ’ is found in chartulary charters of 892-901,946,956 
(Birch, iL 224,517, 570; iii. 173 : of. 230), in a formula that occurs in very suspicious 
texts (Birch, i. 255; ii. 152 (cf. 88, 110); iii. 173; Kemble, iv. 83 (of. 150), 188, in 
whioh Judas is also mentioned). The examples in Birch, i. 181,209 are obvious forgeries. 

34 In contemporary texts they are restricted to the four sides, as in the late Roman 
private deed, until well on into the ninth century. The inconvenience of so describing 
the boundaries of English villages led to the introduction of the detailed perambulation, 
of which there is one eighth-century example in Latin (Brit. Mus. Foes, ii, pi. 3 ; Birch, 
L 314). Ninth-century examples in Old English occur in Ordn. Surv. Foes, iii, pi. 14 
(Birch, i. 518); Brit. Mus. Face, ii, pi. 12 (Birch, i. 483); Brit. Mus. Face, ii, pL 30 
(Birch, ii. 34); Brit. Mus. Face, ii, pi. 36 (Birch, ii. 114). This method of describing 
the boundaries has been claimed by Seebohm, English Village Community , 9, as of 
Roman origin. From our documentary evidence it is clearly an English develop¬ 
ment, and the curious parallel cited by Seebohm from Hyginus is merely a coincidence. 
Compare Plato’s will in Diogenes Laertius, iii. 30. It is certain that Roman influence 
cannot be the source of the Icelandic examples in the Diplomatarium Islandicum, 
ed. Sigurdsson, Copenhagen, 1857, Ac., i. 576; ii. 3, 81, Ac. 

u One of the greatest difficulties of Anglo-Saxon diplomatics is the existence 
of copies of charters in later hands that contain no mark of being other than the 
original charters. The difficulty is increased by the absence of seals or any other 
certain method of validating an Anglo-Saxon charter. The practice began as early as 
the ninth century, as there are several texts in hands of that century that are copies 
of presumably genuine contemporary charters of the eighth and early ninth centuries. 
The Cottonian Charter xvii. i, dated 734, and Additional Charter 19,789 have 
been accepted as contemporary in the Brit. Mus. Face, ii, pi. 1, 2 (Birch, i. 220, 267), 
although the former has an endorsement in the same hand by Berhtwulf of Mercia, 
839-52. Traube, Perrona Scottorum , 1900, p. 509, has shown from the compendia 
that these texts were written later. The dating of early eighth-century hands is 
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or whether it is merely a skilful imitation of some of the mam 
external peculiarities of the earlier charters. There is no attempt 
to imitate earlier handwriting beyond the tendency to omit the 
spaces between the words. 

The mention of the Trimoda Necessitas , the feature that gives 
to this charter its adventitious importance, is by a strange irony 
the feature that most strongly condemns its authenticity. The 
genuine early charters contain no immunities, and consequently 
no exceptions from them. The earliest immunity occurs in a 
charter of 732, exempting the land from the ius regium** The 
exception of the three great burdens is not found in unimpeachable 
texts until 770, 37 although there are two earlier instances that are 

very difficult and uncertain. In the case of very early charters the use of papyrus, 
of which we have no record in England, might be the reason for the production of 
later copies on parchment. The imperial rescripts and all important documents were 
written on papyrus in the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries (Maffei, I gloria diplo¬ 
matics Mantua, 1727, 54; B. Faas, * Studien zur Uberlieferungsgeschichte der 
romischen Kaiserurkunde,’ in Archiv fUr Urkundenforschung, i. 187), and it was retained 
in use in the papal chancery until the eleventh century. In the Merovingian chanoexy 
papyrus was also the traditional material: the latest papyrus preserved is 657-73, 
the earliest parchment 679 (W. Erben, 'Papyrus und Pergament in der Kanzlei der 
Merowinger,’ in Mittheilungen des Institute fUr osterreichische Oeschichte/orschumg , 
xxvi. 125). The total disappearance of the Lombardic diplomas has been explained 
by the supposition that they were written on papyrus ( Neues Archiv, xiv. 213, reject- 
ing Chroust’s views). Thus the Italians who introduced into England the model of 
the royal charter must have been familiar with the use of papyrus for official docu¬ 
ments. It was imported into Marseilles from Egypt in Merovingian times (W. Heyd, 
Oeschichte des Levantehandels , i. 25, citing Gregory of Tours, v. 5). In one case 
we have proof of falsification in the later copy. The original text of Oenwulfs 
grant of 811 (Birch, i. 466) is preserved (Brit. Mus. Foes, i, pi. 14); about the year 
1000 this was copied at Canterbury, but a passage relating to other estates (Birch, 
i. 467, note 10) was interpolated (Ordn. Surv. Foes, iii, pi. 10, strangely described 
by Birch as ‘ contemporary ’). This later charter is from the same scriptorium as the 
Pagham charter, and reproduces very carefully the orthography and characteristics 
(apart from writing) of the originals. 

*• Brit. Mus. Foes, i, pi. 6, Birch, i. 215: ‘ et ius regium in ea deinceps nullum 
repperiatur omnino, excepto dumtaxat tale quale generale est in universis eede- 
siasticis terris, quae in hac Cantia esse noscuntur.' This is probably identical with 
the tributum regale of Offa (Birch, i. 342, 344; of. 353, 381 ; chartulary texts 270, 
274, 276). 

17 The earliest instance is a charter of Uhtred of Hwiccia, an under-king of Offa’s, 
dated 770 (Ordn. Surv. Facs. ii, Worcester; Birch, i. 288): * liberam esse . .. 
ab omni tributo, parvo vel maiorc, publicalium rerum, et a cunctis operibus vel regia vel 
prin[cipis, preter instruotiojnibus pontium vel necessariis defensionibus arcium oontrm 
hostes ’ (for the formulae compare Offa’s charter of 781 (see below) in Birch, i. 334). 
Uickes, i. 170, printed a variant text of this, dated 767, from the original then at 
Worcester, which was in a pre-Alfredian hand and which omitted the reversion to 
Worcester (Birch, i. 286). These texts agree with a charter of Offa, 793-6 (Brit. Mu*. 
Facs. ii, plate 5 ; Birch, i. 381), in making praeter govern an ablative: * preter expedi- 
tionalibus causis [see above, note 26] et pontium structionum [ric] et arcium muni- 
mentum, quod omni populo necesse est, ab eo ope re nullum excussatum esse ’ (compare 
also the charter of Cenwulf of Mercia, 816 (Birch, i. 497), which Uickes (L 173) 
printed from the lost pre-Alfredian original). Next in date is an endorsement, written 
between 799 and 802, on a charter of Offa dated 767 (Brit. Mus. Facs. i, plates 9, 10 ; 
Birch, i. 285): * trium tamen causaru’n puplicarum ratio reddatur, hoc est instructio 
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otherwise free from suspicion. 38 It is noteworthy that all these 
instances are Mercian. Mr. E. W. Robertson concluded that the 
obligation to repair bridges and fortresses was imposed edicio 
regio about the time of the Council of Clovesho in 742. 39 Un¬ 
fortunately the passage upon which he relied in the record of 
this council is a late interpolation, although this is not denoted 
in any way in Kemble’s text. 40 That these obligations were then 
imposed is improbable, for there are charters after the date of 
the emergence of the immunity clause without the exception 41 

pontuum [sic] efc arcis, vemm etiam in expeditionis necessitatem [see above, note it>] 
vires [ read viri] v tantummodo m[i]tantur ’ [nitantur ?]. In chartularies the im mu n ity 
and exception clauses were often added. The charter of Hlothariua cited by Inland 
(see above, p. 689, note 1) is a case in point, for the original,(Brit. Mus. Foes . i, plate 1; 
Birch, i 70) has no such clauses (or date) as he quotes from the chartulary. Other 
instances of such additions from the early thirteenth -century Canterbury chartulary 
at Lambeth (MS. 1212) may be found in Birch, nos. 160, 161; 176,199; 214,215; 293, 
294; 319, 320 ; 322, 323; 344, 345 ; 407,408; 421, 422. A good instance of falsifica¬ 
tion in a chartulary so respectable as that of Heming may be found in the 781 charter 
cited above, where the formulae of the 767, 770 and 793-6 texts are perverted into 
an exemption from 1 expeditionales causae ’. 

11 Hickes, i. 169, prints among the Worcester charters written in pre-Alfredian 
hands an imperfect one of ASthelred of Mercia, 691 or 692 (Birch, i. 109), containing 
the passage ‘ ab secularibus omnibus servitutibus . . . levis sint in perpetuum liberati 
nisi tantum . . . et expeditions contra hostes non sunt. . . .* But it is noticeable 
that this clause did not occur in another grant of this king to Worcester, largely 
drawn up in the same words and with the same witnesses (Birch, i 110), the original 
whereof was in Lord Somers's collection (Smith’s Beda, p. 764; cf. Wanley, 299, 
no. 3), and was at least as old as the Worcester chartulary compiled within a few 
years of 1000 ( Lord Middleton's MSS. at Wollaton Hall, p. 199, Hist. MSS. Comm.). 
The words quoted above have a suspicious resemblance to those of Cenwulf to Wor¬ 
cester, 798-822, obviously an endorsement on an earlier charter (Birch, i. 507 ; 
Middleton MSS., p. 204): ‘ ab omnibus saeculariarum rerum honeribus duris et 
levis [ate], exceptis * Ac. The charter in question may therefore have been written 
or interpolated about the end of the eighth century. The charter of Off a dated 730 (sic) 
in Birch, L 326, in an eleventh-century hand (Brit. Mus. Facs. i, plate 11), another 
copy of which * longe recentiori manu scripta' was in Lord Somers’s collection 
(Wanley, 301, no. 5), was entered in the Worcester chartulary of about 1000 (Birch, 
ii. ix), and must therefore be older than the British Museum ‘ original ’. 

39 Scotland under her Early Kings, Edinburgh, 1862, ii. 337 note. 

49 Kemble, L 105, prints the text without any hint of variations in readings from 
‘Cart. Antiq. Cantu. M. 363; MS. Cot. Claud. D. II, fo. 30b; MS. Lambeth 1212, 
fo. 308 \ The last manuscript is one in which great liberties were taken with the 
texts of documents, as may be seen in part from the examples in note 37. The clause 
exempting churoh lands from worldly service except the three great burdens is an 
insertion in this manuscript and Claudius D. II, since it does not occur in the copy 
in Domitian A. VIII (the Canterbury MS. of the Chronicle), according to Biroh, L 236, 
note 11, or in the early Canterbury * original ’ (Ordn. Surv. Facs. i, plate 1; Birch, 
i. 233), which seems to be in a hand of about the year 800. Stubbs, Councils, iii. 342, 
while pointing out the difficulties about the witnesses to this record in the * original 
unfortunately preferred the text of the Lambeth MS. 

41 Contemporary charters, 805-9, 811, 814, 823, 845, 867, 901 (Birch, L 445, 474, 
480, 511; ii 30). In contemporary texts of 930 and 934 Athelstan grants the land 
4 sine iugo exosae servitutis ’, with no exception (Birch, ii 363,403), and this sweeping 
exemption is found in chartulary texts of this king (349, 357, 378, 384, 386, 392, 394, 
406 ( = iii 684), 408, 466) and in spurious charters of 921 and 961 (310; iii. 300). 
Other chartulary texts and later copy-charters, genuine, dubious, and spurious, are 
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and in some cases without the immunity clause . 42 The liability 
to military service and to aid in the construction and repair of 
fortresses are such primitive requirements of any organized state 
that it is unlikely that they were suddenly imposed in the eighth 
century. The nature of these burdens is also a strong objection 
to their derivation from the Roman munera ** Moreover, in the 
earlier charters, again principally Mercian, the burdens are 
usually four not three, the fourth being the dngylde, singuhn 
pretium, upon which Maitland has written so ably . 44 

i. 274, 276, 295, 330 ( Middleton MSS., p. 202), 333, 342 (late tenth century), 375, 380. 
382, 386, 491, 507, 546, 552, 565, 584, 586 ; iii. 585, 594; Kemble, vi 196. There 
is a great number of chartulary texts with no exceptions. 

43 Contemporary texts, 736, 769, circ, 765, 767, 774, 778, 779, 859, 840 (Birch, 

i. 222, 266, 281, 284, 300, 301, 315, 317, 321 ; ii. 102, 154); charters of somewhat 
later date of 889, 898, 938, 949, 965 (ii. 202, 219, 436; iii. 34, 418), and the spurious 
eleventh-century Exeter charters dated 670 for 938 (431, 432, 433). Many chartulary 
texts occur without any immunity clause. 

43 As maintained by H. C. Coote, The Romans of Britain, London, 1878, p. 259. 
Mr. Justice Scrutton, Influence of Roman Law, p. 72, cited by Professor C. M. 
Andrews, The Old English Manor, Baltimore, p. 126, note, more wisely regarded this 
as nothing ‘ higher than a coincidence The coincidence is not very accurate. The 
Roman munera sordida, which were charged upon estates {patrimonia ), included, 
among a variety of other compulsory works, that of repairing roads (munifio or tmtda 
viae stemendae), although the most important roads were maintained by the state, 
and bridges. Senator Lodge concluded that the Trinoda Necessitas was in its origin 
due from all people, on the strength of the expressions to this effect cited above in 
note 3 ( Essays in Anglo-Saxon Law, Boston, 1876, p. 61). According to the famous 
example in the Chronicle in 1097, the shires (cf. Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, 
p. 192) owing work to London were grievously oppressed by William in building 
a wall about the Tower and (London) Bridge. According to the eleventh-century 
return of those liable for maintaining Rochester Bridge (Birch, iii. 659) the liability 
lay upon certain manors and upon the lathes. Unless this and the Chester case in 
Domesday were merely convenient arrangements for collecting the services, they 
would seem to be something like the Roman munera charged upon the patrimonia . 
But fyrd, expeditio, differed toto caelo from the Roman munus, since the English was 
a personal service, whereas the Roman was an obligation to find recruits {praebitio 
tironum) for the army, which in the later empire was compounded for in money 
(adaeratio tironum ). See generally upon this subject Emil Kuhn, Die stadtische und 
bUrgerliche Verfassung des rbmischen Reichs , Leipzig, 1864, 1865, L 50 seqq. But 
Schroder, Lehrbuch der deutschen Rechtsgeschichte , ed. 5, pp. 205-0, apparently includes 
the German equivalent of the three obligations among those that are mainly of Roman 
origin. In Scotland the similar institution (Lawrie, Early Scottish Charters, p. 232) 
seems to be of English origin. In Wales ‘ expeditio * is used for the military service 
{Liber Landavensis, ed. Rhys and Evans, pp. 69, 118), which looks like English 
influence. Cf. Calendar of Close Rolls , 1279-88, p. 413, where ‘ expeditio \ common 
tallage, and castle-work are reserved in a deed relating to Wales. 

44 Domesday Booh and Beyond , pp. 274, 290. The instances are: contemporary 
charters, 815,822,831 (Birch, i. 491,509,556 ); genuine charters, 814,851,855 (Birch, L 
489, 507 * Middleton MSS,, p. 204); ii. 55 (omitting burh-bOt), 88, 173; dubious, 680 
(i. 84); spurious, 878 for 916 (ii. 307). These are all charters of the Mercian rulers. 
In a few cases the obligations are reduced to two by omitting either bryeg-bdt or 
burh-bot in contemporary charters of 839, 847,1021-3 (Birch, i. 597 ; ii. 34 ; Kemble, 
iv. 18); in one of 933 in late tenth-century hand (Birch, ii 390); doubtful or spurious, 
869, 940, 949, 970, 1060 (ii. 142, 480 ; iii. 41, 542 ; Kemble, iv. 142). In two cases 
expeditio is the only obligation, but the charters aro plainly spurious (860, Birch, 

ii. 104; 994, Kemble, iii. 277), and in an Exeter charter of 1018 (Ordn. Surv. Faes. 
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The absence from the early charters of any mention of the 
throe great burdens may be explained in three ways : (1) that 
originally ecclesiastical lands enjoyed no immunities whatever, 
so that there could be no exceptions ; (2) that they were originally 
exempt from the three burdens ; (3) that their immunities and 
their limitations were 30 well known by common law or eccle¬ 
siastical law that it was not necessary to mention them. The 
second theory is hard to reconcile with the later references to 
the inevitable nature of the three burdens, from which no one 
could be excused. 46 No. 3 might be covered by the ius ecde 
8ia8ticum and the like definitions of tenure in the early charters. 46 
The first suggestion is in conflict with evidence of older date than 
that of the emergence of the immunity clause that ecclesiastical 
lands enjoyed certain exemptions from taxation and other things. 
There is a reference to their freedom from taxation in the laws 
of Wihtred of Kent, 696. 47 He is said to have granted ample 
freedom from taxation to the church at a Council held at Bapchild, 
which was confirmed by another held at Clovesho in 716. 48 The 

ii, Exeter, plate 9, in slightly later hand; Kemble, iv. 2) this and furorum [sic] captio 
are the only exceptions. The singulars pretium is mentioned in two suspicious 
charters of 888 and 979 (-879) as the only exception (Birch, ii. 170, 194). 

49 See above, p. 689, note 3. 

49 Vinogradoff, Romanistiache EinflUsse im angelsdchsischen Rechi , p. 21 (in 
MUanges Filling), regards the term as a contrast to folc-riht, or fole-land, which is no 
doubt its main object as a definition of tenure. But the term, as with the later 
frankalmoin, probably also covered the incidents of the tenure. Compare the charter of 
Cenwulf, 814 ‘ libera bo . . . ab omni vi saeculari[s] servitutis . . . sicut a primordio 
Christianae religionis territorias et pro prise possessiones orthodoxi et eruditi viri 
statuerunt et postea firmaverunt * (Brit. Mus. Facs. ii, plate 13 ; Birch, i. 486). 
The three burdens are excepted. The Canterbury monks understood the sempitema 
aelemosina of the Council of Kingston in 838 (Birch, i. 588) as ‘ liberam ab omni 
saeculari servitio et tributo regio ’, excepting the three burdens (Birch, i. 592, from 
Lambeth MS. 1212 (see note 37); Wilkins, Concilia , i. 178, from MS. Cott. Claud. D. II). 

47 C. 1 : * Cirice an freolsdome gafola ’ (Liebermann, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen, 

i. 12). Case for case this may be latinized ‘ ecclesia {rum. sing. ) in libertate tributorum \ 
taking an to be the preposition on. Dr. Liebermann renders it accordingly : * Die 
Kirche [sei] in Freiheit von Abgaben.’ It is more natural to read ciricean, the form 
of the oblique cases of cirice. Schmid, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen , p. 15, renders it 
accordingly : ‘ Die Kirche [mehre man] mit der Freiheit von Zinsen.’ The expression 
in any case is very unusual. It looks more like a rubric : * [Be] ciricean freolsdome 
gafola*, but there are no such rubrics elsewhere in these laws.. 

44 Ordn. Surv. Facs. iii, plate 2; Birch, L 128. The record of the two councils 
is on one piece of parchment, assigned by Birch to the twelfth century, but probably 
dating from the middle of the eleventh ; it has the curious ligature of ra (Thompson, 
Introduction to Greek and Latin Palaeography , 430, no. 172), characteristic of Win¬ 
chester hands in the continental script. The manuscript seems, however, to have 
come from Christ Church, Canterbury, and to be copied from an earlier original, at 
least as old as the beginning of the ninth century (seo next note). As the text has 
two anathema clauses, it is probable that the passages relating to Christ Church and 
Rochester are interpolations. The immunity clause agrees with Mercian-Kentish ones 
of the early part of the ninth century (contemporary texts, Birch, i. 509, 511 (cf. 491); 

ii. 18, 129; from Canterbury chartularies, i. 565 ; ii. xv, xvi, xviii, and a spurious 
text of 616-18 from the same source, ii. ii). See also Stubbs, Councils , iii. 241. 
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manuscript evidence for these councils is unsatisfactory. A docu¬ 
ment in a hand about a century later than his time recording the 
proceedings at the Council of Clovesho under King ^Ethelbald in 
742, refers to Wihtred’s institutio vd praeceplum, and states that 
he granted the church immunity from secular services and otter 
things. 49 

We are on firmer ground when we approach the evidence of 
Beda. Besides vague references to the privilegia of the Northum¬ 
brian monasteries at the commencement of the eighth century, te 
speaks definitely of privilegia granted by kings, bishops, and 
others to monasteries, whereby they became ‘liberi a divino 
simul et humano servitio \ 50 hi 732 ASthelbert of Kent granted 
exemption from the ius regium. hl A little later St. Boniface, in 
a letter to Cuthbert, archbishop of Canterbury 740 to 762. 
mentions among English irregularities the compulsory labour of 
monks upon royal works and buildings. 52 In a letter written 
to King iEthelbald of Mercia, about 745-6, he reproves him for 
withdrawing many privilegia from churches and monasteries, 
and complains that the king’s ministers exact greater videntia 
and servitus from the monks than had been usual. In a note¬ 
worthy passage he affirms that the privilegia of the churches in 
England had remained inviolate from the conversion under 
St. Gregory until the commencement of the eighth century. 53 } As 

Ord. Surv. Facs. i, plate 1; Birch, i. 233, written in a hand of about the year 
800. See note 40. Offa is alleged to have confirmed the privilege of Wihtred and 
iEthelbald, in yet another shadowy synod at Clovesho, in 792, according to & Canter¬ 
bury thirteenth-century chartulary (Birch, ii, ix). The confirmation of Edgar in 958 
(iii. 241) is obviously Bpurious. The Ingulfine grant of iEthelbald in 719 (i. 205) is 
merely an extract from the 749 text (p. 254), which has the exception of the three 
great burdens in words agreeing with the first undoubted example (see note 37). 
Stubbs, Council*, iii. 386, expresses no opinion upon the authenticity of this record. 
But the proem occurs in a spurious Abingdon charter of 956 (Birch, iii. 173), which 
has the same anathema, a very suspicious one (cf. note 33). The privilege of Leo III 
in 811 (Birch, i. 469 ; Royce, Winchcombe Landboc, i. 21) preserves early papal formula* 

( Liber Diumus Romanorum Pontijicnm , ed. Sickel, Vienna, 1889, 23, 113, 118, 129, 
135), but has extraneous and probably later matter. The Liber Diumus, p. 122, 
shows that Offa and his queen Cynethryth obtained papal privileges for monasteries 
founded by them. 

6 * In the Historia Abbatum, c. 6, he relates that the founder of Wearmouth (674) 

* non vile munus adtulit, epistolam privilegii a venerabili papa Agathone, cum licentii, 
consensu, desiderio et hortatu Ecgfridi regis acceptam, qua monasterium, quod fecit, 
ab omni prorsus extrinseca irruptione tutum perpetuo redderetur ac liberum’. 

Epis tola ad Ecgbertum, § 12, of the privileges of pretended monasteries granted by 
royal edict, ‘ Sicque usurpatis sibi agellulis sive vicis, liberi exinde a divino simul et 
humano servitio, suis tantum inibi desideriis, laici monachis imperantes, deserviunk’ 

51 See note 36. 

M Epistolae Merowingici et Karolini Aevi, ed. Diimmler, i. 356 {M. O. H., Epp ., 
tom. iii): 4 De violenta quoque monachorum servitute operibus et aedificiis regalibua, 
quae in toto mundo Christianorum non auditur factum nisi in gente Anglorum.’ 

M Ibid. p. 343 : ‘ Praeterea nuntiatum est nobis, quod multa privilegia ecdesiarum 
et monasteriorum fregisses et abstulisses inde quasdam facilitates. . . . Et dicitur, 
quod prcfecti et comites tui maiorem violentiam et servitutem monachis et saoer- 
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Boniface, who was bom in England probably between 672 and 
675, left this country finally in 718, 54 he is obviously speaking 
from personal knowledge. 

Boniface’s statement that the privilegia of the churches in 
England dated back to the conversion agrees with the statement 
in the charter of 814 in note 46. This is not conclusive evidence, 
as it may in both cases be an independent assumption. But it 
is a reasonable assumption that the Roman missionaries would 
at the conversion endeavour to obtain the same privileges that 
the church enjoyed in the empire. Gregory himself made greater 
claims, for in a letter to the Frankish kings in 599 he asserted 
boldly that ‘ ecclesiarum praedia tributa non praebeant ’, 55 
although a few only of the Frankish ecclesiastical estates were 
so exempt, not by Roman or ecclesiastical law but by special 
royal grants. 56 Gregory had probably in his mind—the church 
had always a long memory for its privileges—the numerous 
exemptions formerly possessed by the church in the empire. 
These were gradually withdrawn owing to the economic stress of 
the fourth century, until in the latter days of the Western Empire 
all had been rescinded. 57 The immunity of the church from 
contributing to the maintenance of roads and bridges was with¬ 
drawn as far back as 423. 58 It is probable, therefore, that exemp¬ 
tion from these two burdens did not figure in the list of privilegia 
claimed by the Roman ecclesiastics in England. It is noteworthy 
that the Frankish immunity did not include exemption from 
the obligation described by the Canterbury forger as Trimoda 
Necessitas 59 

The English exemptions from all worldly service and tribute, 
however minutely specified, did not, it is evident, include im¬ 
munity from the three great burdens. 60 In chartularies it was 

dotibos inrogent, quam ceteri ante Christiani reges fecissent. Igitur, postquam 
apostolicus pontifex Sanctus Gregorius, ab apostolica sede missis praedicafcoribus 
catholicae fidei, gentem Anglorum ad Deum verum convertit, privilegia ecclesiarum 
in regno Anglorum intemerata efc inviolata permanserunt usque ad tempus Ceolredi, 
regia Mercionum, et Osredi, regia Daerorum et Bemicionim.’ 

44 Albert Hauck, Kirchengeschichte Deutschland* , Leipzig, 1904, &c. ; i. 449, note 3, 
457. 

44 Ep. ix. 215, Regtstrum, ed. Ewald and Hartmann, ii. 202, 13 ( M . Q. H 
Epp., tom. ii). 

44 Edgar Loening, Oeschichte des deutschen Kirchenrechts , Strassburg, 1878, ii. 
723 seq. 47 Loening, i. 232. 44 Cod. Theod. xv, c. 3. 

44 Sickel, Beitrdge zur Diplomatik, v. 363 (Sitzungsberichte d. phil.-hist. Classe 
d. kaiserl. Akademie d. Wissenschaften , xlix. 363, Vienna, 1865). 

44 Selden, Iani Anglorum Facies altera , i, c. 42, p. 57 {Opera, ii, col. 995), has 
a strange passage in which he states that in a council {Ordinum deliberation) held in 
the reign of Henry III this question was considered, when royal instruments were 
examined, and when, in the words of Matthew of Paris, it was found that the kings 
' semper reservarent propter publicam utilitatem ’ three things, to wit ‘ expeditionem, 
pontis et arcis reparationes vel refectiones, ut per eas resisterent hostium incursibus 
I have been unable to trace this passage in Paris. 
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easy to make the grants include exemption from the latter by 
suppressing the exception clauses or by changing a preposition. 
The monasteries most notorious for forgeries produced late and 
clumsy fabrications purporting to grant to them exemption from 
the three burdens. 81 It has been doubted whether such exemptions 
were ever granted. -There is, however, one clear and indisputable 
case in the charter of Athelstan to Crediton in 930.® 2 Exceptio 
probat regulam. W. H. Stevenson. 


APPENDIX 

It is noteworthy that the invocation ‘ In nomine Salvatoria noetri 
Ihesu Christi ’ occurs only in the Pagham and Selsey charters and, with the 
addition of ‘ et omnium Sanctorum Eius in a spurious Christ Church, 
Canterbury, text of 946. M It is abridged from ‘ In nomine Domini Dei et 
Salvatoris nostri Iesu Christi* (the et whereof is frequently omitted,correctly 
if Sickel, Acta Karolina , Vienna, 1867, 278, is right in identifying this 
invocation with the *Ev ovopuart rov Setrirorov *lrjcrov Xpurrov rov 0cov yp*>v of 
Justinian, Novel . 17), which was introduced into England by St. Augustine 
or his followers. It is used in a council record of Gregory the Great, 84 and 
in a grant in 587 from Gregory to the monastery of St. Andrew sub Clivo 
Scauri, 45 of which both he and Augustine had been members. This grant, 
the authenticity of which has been much discussed, seems to have been 
the model upon which the uncial charter of Hodilred of Kent, 692, 44 was 
formed, as the two agree both in the invocation and in the proem, as well 
as in common formulae , upon which no stress can be laid. In view of the 
origin of the earliest English royal diplomas from the late Roman private 
deed, it is significant that this invocation is found in over a hundred 
instances in the Lombard private deeds, ranging from 650 to 772. f7 Its 
use in the Lombard royal grants is doubtful, but it is found in the Bene- 
ventan ducal precepts, which were more closely related to the late Roman 
private deed. 48 It occurs in a very early formula in the Liber Diumus 

« Birch, i. 171, 181, 208, 324 (see note 38), 367, 373 ( = ii xi), 388; iii. 552, 692; 
Kemble,, iii. 235, 249 (same formula as Biroh, iii. 692), 358; iv. 82, 146, 187. 

“ Birch, iii. 681 ; Crawford Charters, no. 4, a contemporary charter, written in 
a hand resembling his charters of 931 and 934 (Brit. Mus. Foes . iii, plates 3, 5). 

•* Birch, ii. 569. 

u Ep. xi. 15, Registrant, ed. Hartmann, ii. 275. •* Ibid. ii. 437. 

M Brit. Mus. Foes, i, plate 2 ; Birch, i. 115. This charter would seem, from the 
inorganic h in Hodilredus, Hedilburge, to be the product of a Romance-speaking 
scribe. If it is really contemporary, the foreign writer may also be responsible for 
the inexplicable use of e for unaccented O.E. i in Oedel-, Haedde. There is no sure 
evidence of this change before 770, unless the 740 charter (Brit. Mus. Face, i, plate S; 
Birch, i. 231) is contemporary, which the mistake in date alone makes doubtful 
Sic vers, in Anglia, xiii. 13, fixed the date of the change in 740 on the strength of this 
charter, supported by the Clovesho record of 742, which is later (see note 40), and 
a charter of 759 (Brit. Mus. Face, ii, plate 2; Birch, L 266), which Traube regarded 
as later in date ( Perrona Scotlorum, 509). 

07 See Carlo Troya, Codice diplomatico Longobardo, Naples, 1852-5, passim, and the 
Farfa Register, ii. 20, 25, 26, 28, 33, 34, 35, 36, 38,40, &c. 

M Anton Chroust, Untersnchungen fiber die langobardischen Kvnigs - and Herzogs* 
Urkunden, Graz, 1888, 24, 89. 
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Romanorum Pontijicum (ed. Sickel, formula 76, p. 80). 89 In England 
this ancient invocation was employed in the records of the Councils of 
Hertford and Hatfield in 673 and 680; 70 in our earliest original royal 
charter, that of Hlotharius of Kent, 679, 71 and in four eighth-century 
contemporary texts, 72 and in two charters of that century preserved in early 
ninth-century copies, 73 and in several chartulary texts of the eighth century 
that seem to be genuine. 74 It is found in a ninth-century charter the 
date of which has been altered by erasure from dccclx to dccxc 75 of 
^Ethelberht of Kent. 78 The invocation occurs in dubious or spurious 
charters between 675 and 82G. 77 The later examples from 888 to 944 78 are 
spurious, and the group of St. Paul’s and Chertsey charters of the tenth 
and eleventh century 79 are the work of one forger. The invocation with 
the insertion of ‘ Sancti ’ before ‘ Salvatoris ’ appears in four genuine 
texts of 813 and 814. 80 


Charles Constantine of Vienne 

Much doubt exists over the precise birth and name of Charles 
Constantine, the son of the Emperor Lewis III. He appears 
first, apparently as grown up, in 923. He is count of Vienne, 
doubtless by his father’s grant in 927, and he held the county 
at least as late as 962. 1 But he did not succeed Lewis III in the 
kingdom of Provence, and M. Poupardin finds the explanation 
of his disinheritance in the belief, suggested by a phrase of Richer, 
that he was a bastard. His by-name of Constantine has likewise 
been a subject of discussion. Dr. Poole 2 proves it was not a sur¬ 
name proper, and considers it a mere local appellative, invented 
by Flodoard, to describe his connexion with Provence—Arles being 

* See also Gaetano Marini, I Papiri diplomatic*, Rome, 1805, 343 b; ninth- and 
tenth-century examples, 126, 155, 162, 165, 166, 195, 201. 

'• Bede, iv, cc. 5, 15 (17). 

71 Brit. Mus. Facs. i, plate 1 ; Birch, i. 70. 

74 Birch, i. 215, 231, 281,511. 

74 Brit. Mas. Facs. ii, plates 1, 2; Birch, L 220, 266 : cf. Traube, Perrona Scot - 
torum, 509. 

74 Birch, i. 59, 60, 67, 106, 113 (cf. 114), 206, 216, 229 (cf. 253), 274 (cf. 294), 
352, 358, 363, 413 ; ii. p. viii ; iii. 666. 

71 This may have been done in order to identify it with Birch, i. 358, dated 789, 
with which it agrees in invocation and proem. Both are grants to the two Bishops 
Wffirmund of Rochester of the respective dates. 

74 Brit. Mas. Facs. ii, plate 35, written in a somewhat later hand than 860, bat not 
eleventh century, as stated by Birch, ii. 109. 

77 Birch, i. 64, 92, 93, 105, 116, 123, 143, 146, 156 (cf. 157), 163, 165, 166, 212, 
279, 281, 539, 547 ; ii, p. v. 

74 Birch, ii 79, 194, 553. 

74 Birch, ii. 451; Kemble, iv. 250; Birch, iii. 469; Kemble, iv. 151. 

44 Birch, i. 478, 481, 483, 485. 

1 See for these facts Poupardin, Provence , pp. 209, 225, 229, 234, and Bourgogne, 
pp. 247-9. 

4 Ante, xxvii (1912), pp. 308-9. 
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occasionally called Consiantina urbs. A better solution, which 
will explain both the name Constantine as a sobriquet, though 
not derived from a place-name, or invented by Flodoard, and 
the singular phrase of Richer, can, however, be deduced from 
a suggestion of Dr. Hofmeister. 3 Dr. Hofmeister draws attention 
to a passage in a letter of the patriarch of Constantinople, 
Nicholas Mystic us, to Pope Anastasius III between 911 and 913, 
where reference is made to a marriage, which was at least projected 
between a daughter of the Byzantine emperor, Leo VI the 
Philosopher, and a Frankish king. It runs (Nicholas is reporting a 
speech of his to Leo VI on the occasion of Leo’s fourth marriage): 

"E8ci, tckvov rjfJUtiv, kcu fiacri\€v t . . . rptorlv dpKCtrOTjvcu yapuois' Ta^o yap 
Kal 6 Tptros ava£i,o<s r/v rrjs <rr}s fiacriXctas' aAA* iice Ivos fycL crvyyvwp.rjv 9 Icrtoq rd 
irpos rov <PpdyKOv a-vp.<j>ii>va t Slotl (rupTr€(f>U)VTjp€VOV rjv inrb crov rrjv crrjv Ovyartpa 
rjv pjow\v ckcktyjoto, vvp.<f>rjv a.7roo~TfWeiv avr<3. *Hv 8c 6 Trp; Bcpras aveifnoSy «£ 
ow€7rcorc Svarv^jaaL ola ScSvoti'X^kc. Kal C7T€i8^ o~vpTr€<fHovrjTai rrpr <rrjv 
Ovyaripa irpoe rrjv $payjcuzv airtcvai, 8ci 8c ywauca tw rraXarup rrpoo-eZvai rrjv 
SioLKOvcrav rd briOaWovra rwv crwv dp\ovrwv rats ywai((v 9 cori oiryxtoprjeris rw 
rpirtti, rrj<s dvyarpos cV8i8o<r0cu pcWovorj?. 

And he adds that the canons do not absolutely forbid a third mar¬ 
riage. There is no doubt as to what persons are meant. Leo’s only 
surviving child before his third marriage was Anna, daughter of his 
second wife Zoe, the daughter of Zaoutzes. The Frankish king, cousin 
of Bertha, who met an ill fate, can only be the Emperor Lewis HI, 
who was first cousin once removed of Bertha, countess of Tuscany, 
a great figure of the time. He was blinded by his rival King 
Berengar I of Italy in 905. M. Gay thought that the marriage 
remained a project only. But the reason he alleges for his view, 
viz. that Anna was declared Augusta by her father at a later date 
than the betrothal, is shown by Dr. Hofmeister to rest on a mis¬ 
conception, since Anna was made Augusta shortly after her 
mother’s (the Empress Zoe’s) death in 896, and the betrothal took 
place just before the emperor’s third marriage in 899. 6 Dr. Hof¬ 
meister further points out that Charles’s by-name of Constantine 
would be easily accounted for by the fact that his mother 
was the Byzantine Anna, but he leaves the question whether 
Anna really married Lewis III in suspense. 

The passage of Richer, above mentioned, however, furnishes 
evidence which goes to prove the marriage did take place. It is 
no simple assertion of Charles’s bastardy, which indeed it hardly 
states, but a slur on his entire descent. It runs: • ' Karolus 

* Deutschland und Burgund , p. 38, n. 2. 

4 Migne, Patrol . Grace . cxi. 197-200; cf. Gay, V Italic nUridionale el Vempire 
byzantin, pp. 153-5. 

4 See Hofmeister, loc. cit., and his authority De Boor, Vita Buthymii f pp. 95-110, 
120-7, where the chronology of Leo VFs reign is made out. 

* Richer, Hist . ii. 98, p. 85, ed. Waitz. 
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Constantinus ... ex regio quidem genere natus erat, sed con- 
cubinali stemmate usque ad tritavum sordebat, vir grande vus,’ 
&c. This is a singular scandal. There is no justification for it in 
Lewis Ill s pedigree, and it is not likely that the descent of a low¬ 
born concubine would be known in such detail. But.when we turn 
to Anna’s pedigree, allowing for a little exaggeration in Richer, 
we find a remarkable correspondence with the insult. Leo VI 
had wished to marry her mother Zoe before he ascended the throne, 
but was forced by his father Basil I to marry the Saint Theophano 
instead, while Zoe was equally forced into marriage with Theodore 
Guzuniates. When Theophano’s only child Eudocia died in 
892-3, if not before, Leo made Zoe his concubine. Theophano 
died in November 893, and Theodore was poisoned shortly after. 
Leo then, c. 894, married Zoe, who died in her turn about 896. 
Thus the doubtful birth of Anna, or rather her mother’s position 
as a concubine, is clearly established. 7 

Leo VI himself, however, was similarly placed. His mother, 
Eudocia Ingerina, was concubine of the last Amorian emperor, 
Michael III. He gave her in marriage to his favourite Basil I, 
who later murdered him, but scandal said that he kept up his 
relations with her and even asserted that Leo VI was really 
his son and not Basil’s. 8 However this may be, we have at least 
the concubinale stemma in another generation. The usque ad 
tritavum may pews for an exaggeration of Richer or of his infor¬ 
mant. It may again be noticed that Richer does not expressly 
state that Charles was a bastard, only that he was descended, 
though royal, from concubines, and this, with Anna for his mother, 
would be true. 

The marriage of Lewis HI and Anna about 899-900 was 
obviously due to current religious politics. Leo VI and his 
patriarch Antony were striving to heal the Photian schism 
between Rome and Constantinople, and brought about a recon¬ 
ciliation with Pope John IX in 900. 9 In that very year, Lewis III, 
at the invitation of Adalbert of Tuscany, Bertha’s husband, and 
others invaded Italy and took its crown from Berengar I. In 
901 he was crowned emperor. Probably intrigues to bring him 
into Italy had been going on since the death of the Emperor 
Lambert, Berengar’s rival, in October 898. 

One difficulty remains to be mentioned, the age of Anna and 
that of Charles Constantine. It does not seem possible to place 
Anna’s birth before 893. Thus she could hardly have a son before 


1 See De Boor, Vita Euthemii , pp. 128-9,156-9, and 95-110 ; and Leo Grammaticus, 
Migne, cviii. 1100, 1104, 1105. 

• Bury, History of the East Roman Empire from the Deposition of Irene to the Acces¬ 
sion of Basil /, p. 169. 

• De Boor, op. cit., pp. 97-102, 151-4. 
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909, when she would be sixteen; and Charles in 951 is called 
by Richer grandevus. But Richer, writing c. 995-6, may be think¬ 
ing of the age Charles subsequently attained (he lived to 962 at 
least); and Anna’s youth explains her non-intervention in any 
of Lewis Ill’s charters. Possibly she died on giving birth to 
her son, for Lewis in 915 appears as married to a certain Adelaide, 
whom M. Poupardin 10 with great likelihood considers to be 
a princess of Jurane-Burgundy and mother of Lewis Ill’s other 
son Rudolf. 

It may be asked, how should Richer, living at Rheims in 995, 
be so well informed on the genealogy of personages living in distant 
Constantinople a century earlier, whom he does not once mention 
in his chronicle ? The answer is that his father Rudolf 11 was 
a knight of Louis d’Outremer, who was at one time suzerain of 
and in frequent relations with Charles Constantine. Further, the 
Bertha, countess of Tuscany, who is mentioned by Nicholas 
MyBticus in connexion with Lewis Ill’s marriage to Anna, was 
the mother of the very king, Hugh of Italy, who successfully 
prevented Charles Constantine’s succession in Provence and 
tried to take from him the county of Vienne. 12 It can be imagined 
that Hugh would be careful to spread abroad his knowledge of the 
discreditable facts concerning his rival’s ancestry. 13 

Thus the conclusion seems to be that Charles was the son of 
Lewis HI and Anna, and that he derived the sobriquet 14 of 
Constantine from his Byzantine connexion. It may be noted 
that his uncle was Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus, and, if by 
any chance Charles had ascended the throne of the East, his 
sobriquet of Constantine would most probably have been assumed 
as his regnal name. 

C. W. Previt£ Orton. 


14 Poupardin, Provence , pp. 207-8. 

11 Richer, ii. 87-91 (pp. 82-3), iii. 7-9 (pp. 89-90). Thus Rudolf was in Louis 
d’Outremer’s service in 949 and 956, while Charles Constantine did homage to Louis 
at M&oon in 951 (Flodoard, M. 0. U. t Script, iii. 400, and Rioher, ii 98, p. 85.) 

“ Compare the attempted enfeoffment of Vienne to Eudee, son of Herbert of Ver- 
mandois, in 928 (Flodoard, M. O. H., Script, iii. 378; cf. Hofmeister, op. cit., p. 50). 

11 The difference of feeling between Greeks and Westerns with regard to 
maternal descent is remarked by Liutprand (Antapodosie v. 14, ed. Dummler, p. 607) 
* Quoniam Greci in gen&eos nobilitate, non quae mater sed quia fuerit pater, inqui* 
runt’, Constantine Porphyrogenitus (De administrando imperio , c. 13, Migne, Pair. 
Orate, cxiii. c. 185) allows intermarriage of an Emperor’s children with the Franks 
only of non-Roman peoples. 

14 By ‘sobriquet’ I mean the mere appellative, e.g. Edmund 'Ironside’, by 
surname the second, often official, name, introduced in charters and ohrometes by 
the words ' qui et', e. g. Odelricus qui et Maginfredus, Ulric-Manfred. The conjecture 
is tempting that Charles acquired his sobriquet of Constantinus (for the uniqueness 
of which see Poole, he.) in blundering imitation of the titles of Augustus and 
Augusta, borne by his parents, e. g. Hludowicus Augustus. 
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The Algorism of John KiUingworth 

The development of the system of arithmetic which we use 
extends over many centuries and includes contributions from 
many peoples. The decimal basis of the system, resulting from the 
common practice of reckoning on the fingers, is wellnigh universal. 
Associated with this system in many lands is the abacus, which 
was possibly invented by the Egyptians. At any rate, their use 
of the instrument is attested by Herodotus, 1 and they contrived 
a ntimber of games and other devices to make the study of 
arithmetic attractive. 2 Of the use of the abacus in ancient 
Greece abundant evidence exists, such as the statement of the 
orator Lysias that the office furniture of a banker consisted of 
a table and an abacus. 8 In 1846 there was found on the island 
of Salamis a well-preserved specimen of a Greek abacus, a marble 
tablet (1*5 m. by 0- 75 m.) with a series of five columns for integers 
together with four smaller columns at the right for fractions. 4 
The column of integers is divided by a horizontal line into equal 
parts, the upper section doubtless being intended, as in the Roman 
abacus, to represent fivefold the lower; but unfortunately no 
explanation of the table has been transmitted to us. For cen¬ 
turies not only in Greece and Rome but in all Europe the common 
operations of arithmetic were performed upon such an instru¬ 
ment, and even to-day no village merchant in China or Russia 
makes a sale without his abacus at hand. 

Towards the end of the tenth century an innovation was 
effected in methods of calculation on the abacus by the 
introduction of separate disks, apices , or counters to represent 
each of the first nine integers. These disks were marked either 
with the Greek numeral letters or with the Roman numerals, 
and later, after the introduction of the Hindu system, such disks 
or stones were marked with the numbers of algorism. 6 Thus 


1 ii. 36. 

* Plato refers frequently to Egyptian methods of instruction and says particularly 
of arithmetic. Laws , vii, p. 810 (Jowett’s translation): ( In that country systems of 
calculation have been actually invented for the use of children, which they learn as 
a pleasure and amusement.’ 

* Quoted by Julius Pollux, Onomasticon, x. 105. 

* A. Nagel, * Die Rechenmethoden auf dem griechischen Abakus,’ in Abhandl. 
zur Oesch. der mathem. Wissensehaften , ix (Leipzig, 1899), 337-57, with plate ; 
Cantor, VorUsungen Uber Oesch. der Mathem. i, ed. 3, 130-4. 

* Down to the sixteenth century any work explaining the Hindu art of reckoning 
with nine digits and zero was commonly called Algorism, from the surname of 
Mohammed ibn Musa al-Khowarizmi, whose Arabic treatise on arithmetic, written 

Z Z 2 
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Chaucer 4 uses the expreaaon amgrimiskmes, and even in the six¬ 
teenth century Palsgrave 7 says : ‘ I caste an accomptes with coun¬ 
ters after the aulgorisme maner,' although the algorism ( augrim) 
method is fundamentally opposed to the use of stones or counters. 
Wide circulation was grren to this new type of abacus through its 
adoption and discusaon by Gerbert, afterwards Pope Silvester II, 
and his pupils. One of them. Richer, 4 informs us that Gerbert 
secured a thousand of these disks of horn to use in calculating 
upon an abacus of twenty-seven columns. That these ‘ novem 
numero notae omnem nnmemm significantes as Richer terms 
them, were the Hindu (rulgo Arabic) numerals is now generally 
accepted. 9 Not the least advantage of this innovation is that 
it lent itself to calculation with the pen upon ruled columns. 
This column-reckoning continued in use down to the fifteenth 
century, and we find it employed in combination with the ordinary 
methods of John Killingworth in his Algorism of 1444. But this 
system was replaced in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries by 
reckoning upon horizontal lines 19 with ‘ projectiles ’ or counters, 
a system which was widely used in Germany especially by bankers. 
Hoe the decimal powers from one to a million were represented 
by counters ( Rechenpfennige) on the lines, increasing upwards, 
units being placed on the lowest line, while a counter in any 
space represented five of the units corresponding to a counter 
on the line below the space. The rise and prevalence of these 
various types of tangible arithmetic indicate the difficulties of 
making popular the fundamentally abstract, although simple, 

about jl. D. 825, was translated into Latin early in the twelfth century. This treatise 
was the source of many subsequent works on the subject. The texts which contributed 
most to the spread of the Hindu system were the Algorism*is vulgaris (c. a. d. 1225). 
by John Halifax (or Holywood, de Sacrobosco) and the contemporary Carmen de 
Algorismo by Alexander de Villa Dei. Manuscript copies of both are common and both 
were printed by H alii well, Kara mathemalica (London, 1839), pp. 1-26 and 73-83 
respectively. No less than fourteen editions of the former appeared during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. The best and most recent edition is printed with the thir¬ 
teenth-century commentary by Petrus de Dacia ( Petri Philomtni de Dacia in algori - 
smum vulgartm lohannis de Sacrobosco commentarius. Una cum algorismo ipso edidii 
el praefalus est Maximilianus Curtze , Copenhagen, 1897). The statement in the 
Did. of Nat. Biogr. xxvii 217, that John de Sacroboeco’s fame rested entirely on his 
Tradatus de Sphaera needs correction. 

• In his description of the clerk in the Canterbury Tales , a. 3210, 

His augrim-stones layen faire apart 

On shelves couched at his beddee heed. 

See my paper on ‘ Augrim-stones in Modern Language Notes , xxvii. 206-9. 

7 Quoted in the New English Didionary under Algorism. 

• Hist. iii. 54. 

• Bubnov, Oerberti Opera mathemalica (Berlin, 1899), p. 381, n. 23 ; Smith and 
Karpinski, The Hindu-Arabic Numerals (Boston, 1911), pp. 112-13, 116. 

*• Adam Riese's Bechnung auff der Linihen (Erfurt, 1522) passed through three 
editions, and his Bechnung auff der Linien und Federn (Erfurt, 1522) through more 
than forty editions; see Smith, Bara Arithmetics (Boston, 1908), pp. 138-9. 
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system of numbers which we use, while it also illustrates the hold 
which the abacus had attained upon people’s minds. 

Not only did the reckoning on the abacus flourish long after 
the introduction of the Hindu numerals, but its terminology and 
methods survive also in the manuals explaining the new system. 
Thus, the size of the ordinary abacus permitted the representa¬ 
tion upon it of only two numbers, in general, at one time. In 
the process of adding such numbers it is convenient to place the 
larger number above and to combine the lower number with 
it by moving up the counters of the lower number so as to 
leave the sum in the position of the larger number. Ten 
counters combined in any column are replaced, of course, by 
one in the next column to the left. In the two Latin versions 
of Al-Khowarizmi’s arithmetic 11 exactly this procedure is fol¬ 
lowed, and the words pono, levo , erigo are used quite as though 
counters or pebbles were actually being moved about. 

‘ Cum uolueris addere numemm super numerum . . . pone utrosque 
numeros in duobus ordinibus.... Cum collecti fuerint in aliqua differentia- 
rum, id est in differentia unitatum uel decenorum, siue in alia aliqua 
decern, pones pro eis unum, et eriges eum ad superiorem differentiam id 
est si habueris in prima differentia, que est differentia unitatum, decern, 
facies de eis unum, et subleuabis eum ad differentiam decenorum. . . . u 

Cum igitur uolueris numerum numero agregare, numerum cui agregan- 
dum est ordinabiliter per differentias suas pones. Deinde numerum agre- 
gandum sub eo per suas etiam differentias consimiliter dispones. . . . Et 
si ex eorum agregatione collectus fuerit articulus et digitus, articulum 
numero precedentis differentie superpones ; sed in loco numeri cui agre- 
gaueras iam deleti digitum scribes.’ 13 

Here express mention is not made as it is later by John 
de Sacrobosco 14 that the larger number should be placed above, 
but this practice is followed in the different problems presented. 
It is evident that in the new arithmetic several numbers could 
be added as easily as two, and there is no necessity for deleting 
the one number during the process as is indicated in the second 
passage cited above. 

A study of the process of multiplication as taught in these early algo¬ 
risms shows the retention of a procedure adapted to a board with movable 
counters rather than the intelligent application of a process suited to 
a written system which includes a zero to give value of position. First 
the multiplicand is written and below it the multiplier, so placed that 
the unit figure of the multiplier stands below the highest order of the 

11 Both of uncertain authorship and both, doubtless, of the twelfth century; 
published by Boncompagni, Trattaii dCAritmetica , Rome, 1857. 

u * Algoritmi de Numero Indorum,' in Trattaii, pp. 7-8. 

u 4 Liber Algorismi de Practica Arismetrice,’ in Trattaii , p. 30. 

14 Algorismus vulgaris, ed Curtze, /. c., p. 3 : ‘ Competent ius est, ut minor numerus 
subsoribatur et maiori addatur.’ . 
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multiplicand. In the problem 2,326 multiplied by 214, which it taken 
from the first of the Trattati, the numbers are placed as here indicated: 

2 3 2 6 
2 14 

Each digit of the multiplier beginning with the highest is then multiplied 
by the highest digit of the multiplicand and the product is wr itten in the 
line of the multiplicand above the corresponding figures of the multiplier. 
When finally the unit of the multiplier is multiplied by the hi ghes t digit, 
in this instance the thousand, of the multiplicand the product replaces 
the corresponding digit of the multiplicand. At this stage the numbers 
appear as follows : 

4 2 8 3 2 6 
2 14 

The multiplier is then moved one place to the right and the multiplication 
proceeds as before, combining the products with the results of the preceding 
multiplication, giving : 

4 9 2 2 2 6 
2 14 

Again the multiplier is moved one step to the right and the next multi¬ 
plication gives : 

496486 
2 1 4 

Finally the unit of the multiplier comes under the unit of the multi¬ 
plicand and the subsequent multiplication gives the product. This appears 
in the upper line, as follows : 

497764 
2 1 4 

This is the process as taught in the two TraUati, in the twelfth-century 
arithmetic 16 ascribed with probability to Adelard of Bath, in the Carmen 
ie algorismo , in Sacrobosco’s Algorismus vulgaris , and in other treatises 
derived from them. 16 

Similarly in the treatment of the other fundamental operations which 
included halving and doubling besides extraction of roots the numbers 
operated upon are removed, in general, in the course of the operation, 
and only the final result is kept. 

This is the normal procedure with stones upon an abacus, but 
with written arithmetic it is as desirable as it is feasible to leave 
standing the steps of the operations. Leonard of Pisa 17 (1202), 

11 Curtze, ‘Uber einc Algoriswusschrift des XII. JahrhunderW in Abhandl. 
zur Gesch. der math. Wissensch. viii. 1-27 ; Haskins, ante, xxvi. 494. 

l# Such as the algorism of the twelfth (?) century riow in Heidelberg, edited by 
Cantor, in Zeitschrift far Math, und Physik , x. 1 f.; a thirteenth -century algorism in 
the library at Hanover ( Gerhardt, in Programm, Salzwedel, 1853, pp. 27-35) ; the 
fifteenth-century Arithmeiice summa tripartita by Georgius de Hungaria (Sxily and 
Holler, Budapest, 1894); and essentially the process taught by N. Ocreatus, a pupil 
of Adelard of Bath, in ‘ Prologus N. Ocreati in Heloeph ad Adelardum Batensem 
m agist rum ■uum’, ed. C. Henry, in Abhandl . zur Gesch. der math. Wissensch. iii. 131-9. 
»» Boncompagni, Scritti di Leonardo Pisano, i. 11 liber abbaci, Rome, 1S57. 
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Abraham ibn Esra 18 (1092-1167), and Maximus Planudes 19 
(c. 1326) sufficiently understood the revolution created by the 
symbol zero to change the common method to conform to the 
new system. But until the fifteenth century this was rarely 
done. The change was not adopted in the treatises of Sacrobosco 
and Alexander de Villa Dei, nor of course in the numerous works 
based upon them, previously cited, in the algorism of a.d. 1275 
in French, 20 or in an ancient English algorism of uncertain date 
published by Mr. D. E. Smith. 21 The modem treatment of the 
fundamental operations, with the exception of division, was given 
wide publicity, and first secured somewhat general adoption in 
Austria and Germany through the instruction in algorism given 
at the university of Vienna by Peurbach 22 (1423-61), as well as 
through works such as the Algorismus Ratisponensis (c. 1460) 28 
written at Regensburg, and in Italy by numerous writers 24 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries who were influenced by 
Leonard of Pisa’s work. Thus the numerous computations of 
Peurbach’s most famous pupil Regiomontanus (1436-76), many 
preserved in manuscript, 25 betray the early date of their composi¬ 
tion only in the form of division employed. The modem type 
of this latter operation appeared in Italy as early as 1464, 2# and 
in Calandri’s illustrated arithmetic 27 of 1491 printed at Florence. 
Soon after the invention of printing the limitations of type caused 
the abandonment of the peculiar traces of abacus reckoning, while 
the spread of information by the printed page served to make 
universal the operation forms best adapted to the Hindu 
numerals. 

This rapid survey of the development of our present system 
of arithmetic from its introduction into Europe until it had 
attained somewhat the modem forms may help to indicate some 
of the sources of Killingworth’s Algorism and the significance 
of his innovations. 

John Killingworth is one of the long list of distinguished 

11 M. Silberberg, Sefer ha-Mispar , das Buck der Zahl des R. Abraham ibn Esra, 
Frankfurt a. M., 1895. 

1# H. Waschke, Das Rechenbuch des Maximus Planudes , Halle, 1878. 

*• V. Mortet, ‘ Le plus ancien trait-6 fran^ais d’algorisme,* in Bibliotheca mathe- 
matica (3rd series), vii. 113-19. 

a Archiv }Hr Oesch. der Naturwissensch und Technik , i. 301-9. 

” Smith, Rara Arithmetics (Boston, 1908), p. 53; Peurbach’s Algorithmus appeared 
in print in 1492 and passed through seventeen editions within a oentury. 

“ Cortze, Petri Philomeni , Ac., p. xix, mentions five manuscript copies of this 
algorism ; E. Rath, ( Uber ein deutsches Rechenbuch aus dera XV. Jahrhundert,’ in 
Bibliotheca mathematica (3rd series), xiii. 17-22. 

u Cortze, * Iter Briefwechsel Regiomontan’s mit Giovanni Bianchini, Jaoob von 
Speier und Christian Roder,’ in Abhandl. zur Oesch. der math Wissensch. xii. 187-326. 

11 Smith (Rara Arithm. 9 pp. 435-80) lists and describes numerous Italian manu¬ 
scripts on arithmetic in the collection of G. A. Plimpton. 

*• Smith, Rara Arithm ., pp. 459-63. w Und* p. 47. 
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astronomers and mathematicians connected with Merton College, 
Oxford. Two men of this name are commonly 28 given as belonging 
to Merton, both mathematicians and astronomers, the one of 
the fourteenth century and the other of the fifteenth. But no 
evidence has yet been offered from contemporary documents 
that there were two, and we shall find reason for holding that two 
of the works frequently ascribed to a John Killingworth of 1360** 
were really by a namesake who died in 1445. Iceland 30 mentions 
but one Killingworth and gives him no date, although his state¬ 
ment, ‘ Huius industriam imitati sunt Ceruinus, alias Hartaeus, 
Curio, Ioannes Stacius, fama celeberrimus, denique & Blachaeus, 
Martonenses omnes, matheseos admiratores omnes ’, indicate 
that the reference is to a contemporary of these fifteenth-century 
men. Bale, 31 who repeats Leland’s words, ascribes to Killing- 
worth the following works : 

De iudicijs Astronomiae, Lib. 1. 

Tabulas Astronomicas, Lib. 1. 

De ascensiombus nubium, Lib. 1. 

De crepusculis, Lib. 1. 

Arithmeticum opus, Lib. 1. 

Algorismum quoque, Lib. 1. 

Et alia multo plura. 

Both these writers 32 give lists of distinguished members of Merton; 
but neither includes any Killingworth in the fourteenth century. 
The date 1360 comes from Pits, 83 whose mistake led to the inven¬ 
tion of two Killingworths by Wood. 34 Leland mentions € Killing- 
worth astronomus, multas tabulas composuit as a member in 
the time of Henry VI, and he elsewhere says of the author of the 
Tabulae astronomical loannis Killingworth , ‘ Hie videtur fuisse 
vir magni ingenii. , The algorism written a. d. 1444 begins 
Obliuione raro traduntur and contains a suggestion of the Tabulae 
et canones, which is sometimes given as the title of Killingworth’s 
Tables, 4 vt patet in superscripta tabula, et canones vero istius 
tabule ponuntur in tractatu precedente de Algorismo M. J. Kyi- 
lyngWorth ’ (fo. 37). 


Primo considerandum est tempus. 
Multum conferre dinoscitur, non solum. 
Ostendere quid sit crepusculum. 
Radices motuum locumque ; intro. 
Obliuioni raro traduntur. 


u Diet, of Nat. Biogr . x. 252, by Mias A. M. Clerke; Brodrick, Memorials of Merton 
College, pp. 222-3; Ant. Wood, Historia et Antiquitates Univ. Oxon. (Oxford, 1674), 
ii. 87. 

M It is said that a John Kyllingworth appears in a Merton College record of 1383. 

,# Comm de Script f. Britann ., p. 455. 

11 Script, dlustr. maioris Brytann. vi. 460-1; Index Britann. Script , ed. Pods, 
pp. 223-4, Canones tabularum and Tabulas astronomicas given as separate works but 
with the same incipit. 

" Leland, Collect . iii 56, 59 ; Bale, Index , appendix vi. - * 

” De illustr. Britann. Script. , 1619, pp. 489 f. 

34 0p.cit. ii.87. 
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John Killingworth became fellow of Merton College in 1432, 86 . 
and was proctor of the northern nation in 1441, when he officially 
acknowledged the receipt of books from Humphrey, duke of 
Gloucester, one of which was Novum opus super arithmeticam . 8e 
According to the memorial tablet in the antechapel of Merton 
College chapel, Killingworth’s death occurred on 15 May 1445. 

A unique copy of the Algorism of John Killingworth is pre¬ 
served in the fifteenth-century manuscript, formerly Bishop 
Moore’s, now in the Cambridge University Library, Ee. iii. 61, 
ff. 28 &-396. 37 This small folio of 190 paper and parchment 
leaves was written or put together by Lewis Caerleon (fl . 1482), 
who corrected 88 the astronomical tables of Killingworth. The 
other treatises in this manuscript are arithmetical, astronomical, 
and astrological in character. The introduction to the algorism 
bears the title, Incipit prohemium in Algorismum Magistri 
Iohannis KyUyngWorth, and opens, ‘ Obliuioni raro traduntur 
que certo conuertuntur ordine. Regulas igitur et tabulas ad 
breua computationem operis calculandi vtiles in formam certam 
secundum ordinem specierum Algorismi curabo redigere.’ This 
is the Arithmeticum opus which is cited by Bale. The author 
refers to his use of the works of older writers, and ends the intro¬ 
duction with a statement of the contents, 

‘ Hoc tractatum diuidam in tres partes in quarum prima tradam regulas 
facilitantes opus calculandi in integris. In 2 a parte ponam regulas facili- 
tantes opus calculandi in minucijs seu fraccionibus physicis. In 3* parte 
scribentur tabule ad faciendum opus calculandi deseruientes tam in 
integris quam in minucijs seu fraccionibus physicis. Prima pars de 
abbreuiantibus opus calculandi in integris.’ 

Of the twenty-three pages of this Algorism about a quarter are 
devoted to the tables, with explanation, a page and a half are 
blank, seven are occupied with the discussion of integers, and 
the remainder with fractions. 

The treatise proper opens : 

1 Capitulum primum de addicione subtraccione duplacione et mediacione 
secundum KyllingWorth. 

Breuis sermo de 4 or primis speciebus sufficiet, cum in eis modica sit 
difficulta8.’ 

•• A ‘ Mr. Kyllyngworth ’ was principal of Olyphaunt Hall in 1438 (Wood, Survey 
of the Antiquities of the City of Oxford , ed. Clark, i. 597). 

M Anstey, Epistolae acctd. Oxon . i. 204-5. 

17 See the Catalogue (Cambridge, 1857), ii. I am indebted to the librarian for 
permission to have photographs taken of the manuscript. 

“ Bernard’s Catalogi Librorum MSS . Angliae et Hiberniae, Oxford, 1697, i. 301, 
mention among Sir Henry Savile’s manuscripts in the Bodleian, * 38 Tabulae 
Astronomioae, cum praeceptis, quibus supputentur Planetarlim in Zodiaco loca vera, 
compositae a Jo. Kylingworth, poet correctae a Ludovico Caerleon.* 
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Killingworth retained doubling and halving as separate opera¬ 
tions, making minor improvements in technique to reduce the 
number of figures employed, and he directs particular attention 
to this reduction in the number of figures utilized. The addition 
operation as here taught shows how closely he kept to the paths 
of his predecessors. 

‘ De addicione. Si addi debeat numerus numero prima figura vnius 
nuineri a dextris incipiendo scribatur sub prima figura alterius et 2* versus 
sinistrum sub secundam et ita vlterius si plures sint figure. Deinde quod 
resultat ex addicione priorum figurarum si digitus fuerit supra mft 
ipsarum directe scribe. Si articulus vel compositus cifram vel fipmn 
digiti supra cape duarum primarum figurarum scribe et fignram articuli 
sub duabus proximis figuris.’ 

The final statement is to the effect that the operation is similar 
if three or more numbers are to be added. It should also be noted 
that in the two illustrative examples but two numbers are added 
and the sum, termed aggregatum here and production in the text 
proper, is placed below quite as we do. Similarly in subtraction 
the text directs that the remainder (remanent) be written above, 
but the problems in this manuscript, which if not the original 
is an early copy, follow the present plan. 

The most striking peculiarities of this Algorism are found in 
the second chapter of this first section, Capitulum 2 m de multi¬ 
plications diuisione et radicum extraecione (square root only). The 
slate, lapis calculatorius , was evidently just coming into use at 
this time for arithmetical operations, and Killingworth uses two 
of these slates for multiplication, division, and the extraction 
of roots. The earliest reference to the slate for calculation is 
made by an Italian contemporary Prosdocimo de Beldamandi 
(c. 1370-1428) who in his Algorismus 39 of 1410 refers to the 
ease with which figures may be written on the slate or deleted 
therefrom. 40 Killingworth says : 

‘Capiatur primus lapis calculatorius cuius una superficies sit plan* 
et altera superficies in altera sui parte sit declinans quomodo cum plana 
superficie causet acuciem quae acuciae fiant. Mittantur signs equam 
distantiam digitalem id est ter prope inter se habencia et conglutientar 
quoddam papirum vel pargamenum ut in parte plana cooperiens totem 
illam partem.’ 

These standards (signa) or vertical lines on the paper convert 
the slate into an abacus of Gerbert’s type. Their function as well 

** Smith, Kara Arithm ., pp. 13-14. 

*• Beldamandi says in his Algorism (Padua, 1483, fo. la): * Indigebet 
calculator semper aliquo lapide uel sibi conform! super quo soribere atque facility 
delere posset figuras cum quibus operabatur in caloulo suo.’ 
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as that of the two slates employed is clearly shown in the multipli¬ 
cation as taught by Killingworth. 

Fundamentally the process differs not at all from the method which we 
have explained above as taught in the Trattati and by John de Sacrobosco. 
The multiplicand is written on one slate and on top of it the slate with 
paper or parchment surface is placed so that the units’ digit of the multi¬ 
plier in the upper slate falls in a vertical line with and below the highest 
digit of the under slate. Thus in the above problem the multiplicand 
which is erased in the course of the operation would be written on the 
slate surface of the under slate, secundum distanciam signorum , while the 
multiplier which remains unchanged is written, secundum conformem 
distanciam, on the paper surface of the upper, but allowing sufficient 
space between the two slates to permit the deletions which occur in the 
calculations. The multiplication proceeds as above explained, with a 
slight variation noted below, until each digit of the multiplier is multiplied 
by the highest digit of the multiplicand and the stage of our second figure 
4 2 8 3 2 6 

above, 214 ^ stained. Then instead of deleting and rewriting 

the multiplier one place to the right the upper slate is moved to the right 
one space, and with this exception the work proceeds as in our problem 
above. Division and the extraction of square root follow with entirely 
analogous variations. Incidentally, the use of the multiplication tables 
up to 9 times 99, as given in the manuscript, is suggested. The digits of 
the multiplier in multiplication, and of the divisor in division, are grouped 
as far as possible in pairs. Thus, in the above problem, the products 
of 21 by 2 and of 4 by 2 would be obtained from the tables. The third 
and final chapter of this section is devoted to the checking upon all the 
operations by casting out of nines, including a discussion of the limitations 
of this process and the check by sevens and by the contrary operations. 

The second section, 2 a pars de abbreuiantibus opus calculandi 
in minucijs seu fraccionibus physicis , is treated in three chapters 
corresponding to the chapters on integers. Naturally the 
peculiarities of column reckoning are emphasized in this treat¬ 
ment of sexagesimal fractions, 

4 Primo tamen sciendum est quod in scribendo minucias seu fracciones 
physicas quodlibet genus per se separate in sellula sibi appropriata scriben- 
dum est. Cellulas autem distinctas sic habebis protrahe in magno lapide 
tuo calculatorio lineas equidistantes secundum distancias signorum.’ 

Degrees, minutes, seconds, up to sevenths (1/60) 7 are employed 
as in all astronomical work until the seventeenth century, and 
in combination with these the somewhat distinctively astrological 
subdivision of signs of the zodiac, thirty degrees, given also by 
Abraham ibn Ezra. The passage which proves the date of the 
treatise occurs in this section : ‘ Pro exemplo addicionis continue 
uniformis sicut propositum inquerere medium satumi ad quem- 
libet 8 diem anni presentis videlicet anni Christi 1444,’ having 
reference to the position of Saturn in the heavens for every eighth 
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day. This emphasis on astronomical and astrological topics is 
entirely in harmony with the titles of works ascribed toKillingworth. 

Of the tables, 3 pars de tabulis calculari necessarijs , only the first concerns 
itself with integers, giving the products of all the numbers from 1 to 99 
by the numbers 1 to 9. This suggests a somewhat similar table con¬ 
structed by de Beldamandi, 41 who gives all the products from 1 x 1 to 
22 x 22. The Tabula uniformis addicionis offers in tabular form for 
astronomical and astrological purposes, similar to the following tables, 
the sums sexagesimally written of the first sixty terms of the arithmetic 
series with common differences 1, 2, 3, to 30, e. g. 2, 4, 6, 8, . . . 58, 0, 
3, 5, 9, . . . 59, 1; 3, 6, 9, . . . 57, 0, 4, 7, 10, . . . 58, 1, 5, 8, 11, . . . 56, 
59 j 42 no number greater than 59 appears in the table. The Tabula 
difformis addicionis gives the sexagesimal sum of any two integers between 
1 and 59 inclusive. A Tabula multiplications fraccionum et diuisionis 42 
is unfinished in this manuscript; it was evidently intended for all pro¬ 
ducts from lxl to 59 x 59 expressed sexagesimally. Finally appears a 
Tabula Reduccionis Integrorum ad Minudas physicas in six columns 
giving the number of minutes, degrees, seconds, and so forth to fifths, in 
the integers from 1 to 59. The algorism terminates: 4 Si vero gradus 
fuerint quorum radix querenda est radix erit gradus. Si vero alicuina 
generis fraccionum fuerit numerus quadrandus denominator radicis eat 
subduplus ad denominatorem numeri quadrandi, etc. Explicit tractatos 
breuis calculationis M. Jo. KyllvingWorth quondam Socij Collegij Walteri 
de Merton, Oxonie.’ 

In estimating the significance of this algorism, both for the 
history of science in England and for the development of our 
system of arithmetic, account must be taken of the fact that 
Killingworth was one of the leading men of science in his day 
and that his influence continued even after his death. 44 The 
column-reckoning makes practically its final appearance in his 
algorism. This reversion to the forms of the abacus, while 
easily comprehended in works introducing the Hindu numerals 45 
or in the works of such a man as John of Meurs 46 (c. 1321), who 

41 Edited by Favaro, in Bull, di Bibl. e di Storia delle Scienze nalur. ii 143-0. 

4 * When the sum reaches 60, or more, 60 is dropped. Further, in this table no 
number appears twice in any vertical column and so the 6eries is not strictly 
arithmetic throughout. When a number appears in the series the second time one 
is added to it and the uniform difference is added regularly from that point. The 
illustrations represent the second and third columns of the table, for the uniform 
differences 2 and 3. 

44 Such a table complete appears in Delambre, Histoire de Vastronomique ancient 
(Paris, 1887), ii. 32-5 ; Delambre states that Bressius {Mitrique astronomique, Paris, 
1514) gives this table. The Digby MS. 17 (BodL Libr.), fo. 156*, De diuersitate 
annorum ex Roberto Ceatrensis super tabulae Tdetanas , contains a reference to such 
a table constructed, evidently, by Robert of Chester in 1150. 

44 Evidenced both by the list of his pupils and by the fact that Canones were 
edited after his death by Caerleon and by Pray (1697 Cat. i. 138,300-14. 

44 As in 4 Ein “ Tractatus de Abaco ” aus der Wende des XIL und XIIL Jahrhun- 
derts *; Curtze, in Zeitschrift for Math, und Phys. xliii, Hist.*litt. Abt., pp. 122-30. 

44 Nag], inAbhandl. zur Oeseh^der math. Wissensch. v. 137-46. 
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was interested mainly in music, is hard to justify at this date 
in the writings of a scientist. More than three hundred years 
before the time of our author, Englishmen, such as Adelard of 
Bath, Robert of Chester, and Daniel Morley (Merlac), were 
pioneer students of Arabic science as taught in the schools of 
Spain, and with them and their fellow students began the revival 
of learning in Europe. Later, other Englishmen, such as Robert 
Grosseteste, Roger Bacon, and John de Sacrobosco, contributed to 
the further advancement of mathematical learning in England. 
But the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries witnessed a decline 
of science in England, and the failure of Killingworth to grasp 
the possibilities of the Hindu numerals may be regarded as charac¬ 
teristic of the period. During these two centuries leadership in 
mathematical science passed from England to the Continent, not 
to be restored again until the time of Newton. 

Louis C. Karpinski. 


John Doreward, Speaker {1399, F 4 f j) 

It is common knowledge that in the critical parliament with 
which the reign of Henry IV opened there was a change of Speaker 
at the outset. Parliament met on 6 October and the commons 
chose Sir John Cheyne as Speaker ; but he was replaced by John 
Doreward, who was admitted on 15 October. Bishop Stubbs 
puts the matter thus : 

Sir John Cheyne, the Speaker chosen by the commons, was known to 
be inclined to the Wycliffites; on the plea of ill-health he declined the 
election, but not until the archbishop had moved the synod of the clergy 
against him. Sir (sic) John Doreward was chosen in his place (iii. 18, 
ed. 1878). 

In the case of Sir John Cheyne, the Speaker elected in 1399, the excuse 
of ill-health was accepted by the king as valid; the clergy had in fact 
objected to the nomination ; Sir John Cheyne withdrew, and John Dore¬ 
ward was chosen in his place (iii. 454). 

Nothing seems to be known of John Doreward beyond the 
fact that he was one of the knights of the shire for Essex. This is 
admitted by Mr. Dasent in his recent work on the Speakers , 1 in 
which his name is changed to ‘ Dorewood \ His name, however, 
is still preserved in that of his home, ‘ Durward’s 9 (or * Dore- 
ward’s ’), adjoining Booking on the east, and in ‘ Durward’s 
Hall’, between Witham and Kelvedon. 

But the interesting fact about him is that, in 1397, he founded 
at Booking a chantry. The William Durward, who founded,’ 
1 The Speakers of the House of Commons (1911), pp. 63, 352. 
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also in Booking church, a well-endowed chantry in 1362, can 
only have been his father. But, as in Burma, each generation 
performs its own work of piety by building its own pagoda, so 
did John endow a new chantry of his own. And, at the outset 
of his foundation deed, he tells us why he founds it. * Because in 
these days divine worship is diminished rather than increased ’— 
so runs the document—‘ the souls of the defunct are more quickly 
forgotten as the devotions of the living are withdrawn from the 
churches to an unwonted extent.’ 2 Now what is the meaning 
of this exordium ? To what was due this falling off at that 
time from divine worship ? I suggest that we have here a direct 
reference to the influence of the Lollard movement. In the first 
parliament to which he was elected, two years before, the growing 
power of the Lollards had enabled them to present, in the words 
of Stubbs, ‘ a bill of twelve articles containing their conclusions 
against the church of England : these articles are based upon 
or clothed in the language of Wycliffe and enlarge upon . . . the 
multiplication of chantries in which prayer is made for particular 
dead people,’ &c. These views must have been repugnant to 
John Durward, and he showed it by founding his new chantry. 
He included among those for whose weal the chantry priest was 
to celebrate his most reverend father and lord, Thomas Arundel, 
archbishop of Canterbury, the most ardent opponent of the 
Lollards, but as the prior and chapter of Canterbury were included 
also, doubtless as lords of Booking, one ought not, perhaps, to 
press that point unduly. But I do suggest that he may have owed 
his election to the Speakership, two years later, to the fact of his 
antipathy to the Lollards. And I cannot but think it possible that 
when, in June 1413, Doreward was again elected Speaker, that 
election may have been connected with the fact that the arch¬ 
bishop was then making his supreme attack on the Lollards 
through their leader, Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham. 

His anti-Lollard views are further proved by the fact that, 
ten years after he had founded his Booking chantry, he established 
one in Old Stanway church (now ruinous), the parish church of 
* Oliver’s ’, with a precisely similar endowment. * Oliver’s * (in 
Stan way) was an estate which he had inherited through his 
mother from the Oliver family, and the chantry priest was accord¬ 
ingly directed to pray for his predecessors in that estate. Even 
this does not exhaust Doreward’s endowments of chantries, for 

* ‘ Quia hiis diebus cultus divinus plus minuitur quam augetur, animae defunctorum 
oblivioni traduntur quantociens devociones vivorum ab ecclesiis plus soli to subtxa- 
huntur.’ The same exordium is found in John Denys’s foundation deed of his chantry 
at Ickham, Kent, two years earlier (1395): 4 Quia cultus Dei hiis diebus plus minuitur 
quam augetur, animae defunctorum oblivioni traduntur quantociens, et (sic) devotions* 
vivorum ab ecclesiis plus solito subtrahuntur * (Lit. Cant, iii 21). 
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in the same year (1407) he granted lands in mortmain for the 
chantry priest of West Bergholt, near Colchester, where a chantry 
had been founded in 1332. 

First returned as knight of the shire to the Parliament of 1395, 
he sat in five subsequent parliaments, the last being that at 
Leicester in 1414. He had for his colleague on that occasion 
Sir William Coggeshall of Coggeshall, whose eldest daughter and 
co-heir married a later John Doreward, thus uniting the two 
families and bringing Coggeshall (between Booking and Colchester) 
to the Dorewards. John, the Speaker, was, as ‘ the king’s squire 
granted £35 a year from the fee-farm of Colchester, as a tem¬ 
porary provision, in 1399, and in 1400 had a joint grant of West 
Mersea priory for life. He died in 1422. J. H. Round. 


An Engagement of Service to Wanvick the Kingmaker , 

1462 

The civil war which raised Edward IV to the throne left England 
in a state bordering on chaos. It took many months to reduce 
even the southern portion of the kingdom, where the new king had 
been acclaimed with fairly general joy, to anything like peace 
and order, while over the northern counties Henry VI rather 
than Edward IV might be said to reign still, so numerous and so 
determined were the adherents of the house of Lancaster. Such 
conditions both fostered and were fostered by those old causers 
of trouble, maintenance and the giving of livery, which still 
survived and throve in defiance of all the statutes that had been 
enacted against them ; and when Edward’s first parliament was 
prorogued, just before Christmas 1461, the chancellor announced 
the king’s intention to issue a proclamation which the lords 
spiritual and temporal had already promised him to obey and 
enforce, and which, though it was directed against some other 
dangerous practices as well, contained first of all a strict order 
‘ that no lord, nor other person of lower estate or degree, spiritual 
or temporal, from henceforth give any livery of sign, mark, or 
token of company, but only in such time as he hath special 
commandment by the king to raise people for the assisting of 
him, resisting of his enemies, or repressing of riots within his 
land ’} To this general prohibition, however, an exception was 
made in favour of the wardens of the marches of Scotland, * whose 
livery, mark, or token may be given, borne, and used from Trent 
northward at such time as is necessary to raise people for defence 
of the marches/ and within that exception might be thought to 
1 Rolls of Parliament , v. 487. 
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fall the following indenture. which waa drawn up. only four 
after the mk of the royal proclamation, b etween 
the eari of Warwick, then warden of the east and west marches, 
and oce Christopher Lencame, apparently a Westmorland 
gentleman. Yet h will be noticed that Leocastie promises to 
->upf»rt the eari * against all persons, his Kegance except \ and 
’ to ride. come, and go with, to, and for * him, not into the inarches 
-imply. bat ‘ into all places T . In fact this indenture is so like 
a considerably earlier one between Warwick's father, the earl of 
Salisbury, and another Westmorland gentleman, Walter Stryke- 
lande, knight, with which Professor Oman has made ns familiar * 
that it appears to be typical of the agreements by which the 
Nevilles had been building up that enormous body of retainers 
which was soon to prove a greater menace to the throne of 
Edward IV than all the adherents of Henry of Lancaster. Warwick 
was so nearly king during the first years of Edward's reign that 
he forgot, apparently, that even he was in duty bound to obey 
the royal command. Cora L. Scoftkij). 


(Kind’s Remembrancer, Exchequer Account* 71 5) 

This endenture made betwen Richard Xeuille, Erie of Warrewyk, great 
Chamberlain of England, Capitaine of Calais and W&rdeyn of thest and 
west marches of England forgeinst Scotland, on that oon partie, and 
Cristofre Lencastre, sone k heir of Hugh Lencastre, Squier, oon that 
othre, bereth witenesse that the said Cristofre is belest k withholden with 
k toward the said Erie ayenst all personnes, his liegeaunce except. And 
the same Cristofre, wel and convenably horsed, armed, k arraied, shalbe 
Redy to Ride, comme k goo with, to, k for the said Erie at all tymes and 
into all places vpon resonnable warning to be geven him on the behalue 
of the said Erie at his costes or resonable reward. The said Cristofre 
takyng for his fee yerely fyve marces sterlinges d[uring] the lyf of his fadre, 
and after his decease the said Cristofre to haue yerely during his lyf fyve 
poundes sterlinges of thissues and proffites of odr lordshipes beyng withine 
the Countee of Westmoreland commyng by the handes of the Receyvour 
of our said lordshipes for the tyme being at the termes of Michelmasse 
k Easter by even porcions. And the said Erie shal haue the iij rd8 of all wyn- 
nyngs of werre won or gotten by the said Cristofre and the iij de of iij** of 
all his seruaiftes that he shal haue at the wages or costes of the same Erie. 
And yf any Capitaino or man of estate be taken by the said Cristofre or 
any of his said men, the said Erie shal haue him, doyng to the taker reson- 
nable Reward for him. In Witenesse wherof the parties aforesaid to the 
parties of thies endentures haue entrechaungeably sette their sealx. Yeuen 
at our Castel of Midelham the xxvij day of Aprill. The second yere of the 
Raigne of the King oure souuerain lord, Edward the iiij th . 

* Warwick the Kingmaker , pp. 36-7. 
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An Unknown Translation by Queen Elizabeth 


The Bodley MS. 900 consists of three articles of which the second 
is described in Bernard’s 1697 Catalogue of Manuscripts (no. 3029) 
as * A Translation of one of Cicero’s Orations into old English ’. 
This piece has been found, within the last few months, to be the 
corrected draft of a translation of the ‘ Pro Marcello ’ by Queen 
Elizabeth and to be in her autograph. The close resemblance of 
the hand to that of the autograph letter written by the queen within 
three months of her death and reproduced in Sir G. F. Warner’s 
Facsimiles of Autographs in the British Museum , shows that the 
work belongs to the later years of her life and reign. The transla¬ 
tion is written on gilt-edged paper measuring 12|-x7|- inches, 
having for its watermarks (1) the letters ER joined by knot- 
work and surmounted by a crown, (2) a crowned eagle looking 
left with wings spread within a shield-shaped border (no. 224 in 
Briquet) found in use at Antwerp in 1583 and at Heidelberg in 
1594 and which recurs as the watermark of a manuscript of 1592 
(MS. e Mus. 190) known to have been also presented to the 
Bodleian by Patrick Young, the king’s librarian at St. James’s. 
Both these watermarks recur in the volume of Queen Elizabeth’s 
translations written in 1593-8, and preserved in the Public Record 
Office (State Papers, Dom., Elizabeth, no. 289). 

The piece is preceded by a copy of the speech made by 
Queen Elizabeth upon her visit to Oxford University in 1592, 1 
and has been placed in a binding of limp parchment with gilt 
tooling having for its central ornament a Tudor rose sur¬ 
mounted by a royal crown within a diamond-shaped frame. 
When the manuscript came into the Bodleian Library it was 
referenced 4 4 extra numerum ’. It probably came in with the 
manuscripts then referenced as 4 2 and 3 extra numerum ’ 
and now as MS. Bodley 899 and MS. Autogr. e. 2. These two 
manuscripts are likewise bound in limp parchment with gold 
ornament although without the distinctive royal stamp; they 
are known to have been presented in 1639 by Patrick Young ; 
and they are the two copybooks of Edward VI. There seemed at 
first to be no indication that suspicion had ever been aroused as 
to the authorship of this translation ; but search among the 
library records has revealed a manuscript catalogue of this portion 
of the library, written late in the seventeenth century, in which 
the item is described as 4 An oration of Cicero, translated into 
English by (as is supposed) Q. Elizabeth 5 . 2 


1 See Oxf. Hist. Soc., viii, Elizabethan Oxford, pp. 271-3. 

‘ A sample of the translation has been printed in the Bodleian Quarterly Record, 
fol. i, no. 1 (April 1914). 
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The following is a list of Queen Elizabeth’s translations so far 
as they are known : 

A. Published Translations of which the Originals are Extant 

1. ‘ The Miroir or glasse of the synnefull soule,’ by Marguerite de Valois, 
translated from the French in 1544 ; original in the Bodleian Library since 
1729, and referenced as MS. Cherry 36 ; published in facsimile in 1897 
by Mr. P. W. Ames ; a fair copy by the Princess Elizabeth. 

2. Boethius ( De Consolatione Philosophise translated from the Latin 
in 1593; mingled prose and verse; original in the Public Record Office, 
Domestic State Papers, Elizabeth, vol. 289, partly in the queen’s hand¬ 
writing, partly in that of a secretary, with the queen’s corrections ; pub¬ 
lished by Miss Caroline Pemberton for the Early English Text Society in 
1899 (Original Series, 113). 

3. Plutarch ‘ De Curiositate*, translated out of Greek into English verse 
in 1598: original draft in the queen’s handwriting and with her corrections 
in the Public Record Office, ubi supra ; published with the foregoing. 

4. Horace ‘ De Arte Poetica ’, vv. 1-178, translated out of the Latin 
into English verse in 1598 ; original corrected draft in the queen’s hand¬ 
writing preserved in the Public Record Office, Z. c.; published with the 
foregoing. 

B. Published Translations of which the Originals have not been Traced 

5. * A godly Meditacyon of the Christen sowle, concerning a Loue 
towardes God and his Christe,’ by Marguerite de Valois, translated from the 
French by the Princess Elizabeth in 1547 and published in London in 
1548 by John Bale. 8 

6. Xenophon’s ‘ Hiero ’, translated from the Greek and published with 
a facsimile of the translator’s handwriting (the same hand as nos. 1,10,11) 
in Miscellaneous Correspondence sent to the Author of the Gentlemans 
Magazine , 1743, no. ii, pp. 139-57. 

7. Epistle cvii of Seneca, translated from the Latin and given by the 
queen in 1567 to John Harington ; printed from the Harington papers in 
Harington’s Nugae Antiquae , ed. Park, 1804, i. 109-14. 

8. Cicero, Ep. ad Fam. ii. vi, translated from the Latin and given by 
the queen to John Harington in 1579 ; printed op. cit . uU., pp. 140-3. 

9. Chorus in act ii of the ‘ Hercules Oetaeus ’ of Seneca ; translated 
out of the Latin into English verse ; date of translation unknown, but 
probably after 1561 ; preserved in a contemporary copy in a Bodleian 
manuscript (MS. e Mus. 55, ff. 48-9), thence transcribed by Bishop Heber 
and printed in Lord Orford’s Royal and Noble Authors , ed. Park, 1806, 
i. 102-9. 

C. Unpublished Translations 

10. Queen Katharine Parr’s prayers and meditations, translated out of 
English into Latin, French, and Italian ; dated at Hertford, 30 December 

* Bale printe at fo. 41 oertain ‘ written clauses ’ of the Princess Elisabeth, 1 whych 
she wrote first with her owne hande moch more fynely than I collide with anye prent* 
yngc letter set them fourth.* 
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1545 ; original in the British Museum, Royal MS. 7 D. x; a fair copy by 
the Princess Elizabeth. 

11. Bernard de Ochini, Sermo de Christo, translated out of Italian into 
Latin, dated at Enfield, 30 December [1547]; original in the Bodleian 
Library since 1761, and referenced as MS. Bodley 6 ; a fair copy by the 
Princess Elizabeth. 

12. Cicero ‘ Pro Marcello ’ (the present manuscript). 

D. Lost Translations 

13. Isocrates, oratio ii (ad Nicoclem) and iii (Nicocles), translated out 
of Greek into Latin by the Princess Elizabeth (Bale, Index BrUanniae 
Scriptorum , ed. Poole, p. 157), probably under Ascham’s directions (see 
Camden, Annales, 1615, p. 9). 

14. Sallust ‘ De Bello Iugurthino ’, translated out of Latin into English, 
an early work (Camden, Annales , ed. Hearne, 1717, p. 782). 4 

15. A play of Euripides, translated from Greek into Latin. Horace 
Walpole includes this in his list of the queen’s works (Royal and Noble 
Authors , i. 85), but I have not met with his authority. 

H. H. E. Chaster. 


The Degradation in 1686 of the Rev . Samuel Johnson 


It is well known that in the pre-reformation church, as well as 
since the council of Trent, certain ceremonies have been observed 
in the degradation of clerks ; and there is evidence that like cere¬ 
monies were practised in the church of England before the breach 
with Rome; 1 but it is perhaps less well known that after the Reform 
the clerk to be degraded was brought into the presence of the bishop 
or bishops and there despoiled of all his clerical ornaments as part 
of the process of degradation. The ecclesiastical law books contain 
notices of this, such as Gibson 2 , Bum 3 , Ayliffe 4 , and others. 

Godolphin gives the following account: 

It is evident from the Premisses, That a Deprivation from an Ecclesi¬ 
astical Benefice will follow upon a Degrading or Degradation from the 


4 It is perhaps to this work that Sir Henry Savile alludes when, in dedicating to the 
queen his translations of the Histories of Tacitus , he writes that the principal cause 
of his undertaking the work * was to incite your Majesty by this as by a foilc, to 
communicate to this world, if not those admirable compositions of your owne, yet at 
the least those most rare and excellent translations of Histories, if I may call them 
translations, which have so infinitelie exceeded the originals *. 

1 For notes on the practice, and examples of the office used, see William Maskell, 
Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesiae Anglicanae, 2nd edition, Oxford, 1882, voL II, pp. clix 
and 332. 

* Edmund Gibson, Codex luris Ecclesiastici Anglicani, 2nd edition, Oxford, 1761, 
ii. 1066. 

4 Richard Burn, Ecclesiastical Law, London, 1763, L 484, under Degradation. 

4 John Ayliffe, Parergon , London, 1726, p. 206. 

3 A 2 
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Ecclesiastical Function or Calling, for this Degradation is the Incapacitating 
of a Clerk, for discharge of that holy Function, for it is the punishment ot 
such a Clerk, as being delivered to his Ordinary, cannot purge himself 
of the Offence, whereof he was convicted by the Jury : And it is a Priva¬ 
tion of him from those holy Orders of Clerkship which formerly he had. 
as Priesthood, Deaconship, dec. (£). And by the Canon Law this may be 
done Two waies, either Summarily , as by Word only; or Solemnly , as 
by divesting the party degraded of those Ornaments and Rites, which 
were the Ensigns of his Order or Degree (u). But in matters Criminal 
Princes anciently have had such a tender respect for the Clergy, and for 
the credit of the whole profession thereof, That if any man among them 
committed anything worthy of death or open shame, he was not first 
executed or exposed to Publick disgrace, until he had been degraded by 
the Bishop and his Clergy ; and so was executed and put to shame, not 
as a Clerk, but as a Lay-Malefactor ; which regard towards Ecclesiasticks 
in respect of the dignity of the Ministry, is observed by a Learned Author 
to be much more Ancient, than any Papistical Immunity (x) ; and is 
such a Priviledge as the Church, in respect of such as once waited on 
the Altar, hath in all Ages been honoured with. 5 

(<) [Sir William] Stanford] [Los] Plea[s del] Coifone] [London Stationen Co., 
1607] fo. 130 & 138. [in m.] 

(tt) Vid. [Iohn] Seld[en]. Titles] of Hon[or]. [Part ii, ch. v, § xxxviii, 2nd edition, 
London, Stansby & Whittakers, 1631] fo. 787. [in m.] 

(a-) [Sir Thomas] Ridl[ey] [a] View [of the Civile and Ecclesiasticall Law, Oxford, 
Hall & Davis, 1676, 4th edition, p. 158] p. 2, cap. 2, sect. 3. [in m.] 

The canon law to which Godolphin refers is to be found in 
a decretal of Boniface VIII. 

Verbalis degradatio seu depositio ab ordinibus vel gradibus ecclesiasticis 
est a proprio episcopo, sibi assistente in degradatione clericorum in sacris 
constitutorum ordinibus certo episcoporum numero diffinito canonibus, 
facienda, quanquam proprii episcopi sententia sine aliorum episcoporum 
praesentia sufficiat in degradatione eorum, qui minores duntaxat ordines 
receperunt. 6 

The punishment of degradation was also known to Chamber- 
layne, who speaks thus of it. 

Deprivatio ab Officio, when a Minister is wholly, and for ever, deprived 
of his Orders ; and this is Depositio , or Degradatio ; and is commonly 
for some heinous Crime meriting Death ; and is performed by the Bishop 
in a solemn Manner, pulling off from the Criminal his Vestments, and other 
Ensigns of his Order; and this in the Presence of the Civil Magistrate, to whom 
he is then delivered to be punished as a Layman for the like Offence. 7 

* John Godolphin, Repertorium Canonicutn , 2nd edition, London, Roycroft ft 
Wilkinson, 1680, oh. xxvii of Deprivation, p. 309. 

• Sexti Decretal, lib. v, tit. ix, cap. ii (Richter & Friedberg, Corpus Iuris Canonic*. 
Lipsiae, 1881, pars ii, col. 1090). 

T John Chamberlayne, Magnae Britanniae Notit ia f London, 1755, part I, book iii. 
ch. viii, p. 194. It appears in earlier issues also. 
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There is an instance of this degradation in the person of the 
too famous Alexander Leighton. But the details of the process 
of his degradation are not set out at length. It is evident that 
he was considered to be in some kind of orders, whether obtained 
in Scotland or in Holland is not quite certain. 8 And thus in 
accordance with the tenderness and the respect shown to the 
clergy by the civil power, he was degraded at Lambeth on 
4 November 1630 in order that no clergyman might be said to 
have undergone such punishments as whipping and the pillory. 
He says he was * carryed before the Hierarchy at Lambeth’; 
so there would seem to have been something like an assembly 
of bishops ; and he ‘ disclaimed their judicature ’, 9 very possibly 
not in the most respectful manner, for when before the Court 
of High Commission he refused to take off his hat. 

Titus Oates is said to have contrived to ‘ slip into Orders ’ 10 
by the carelessness of some bishop of St. Asaph. However 
obtained, he was treated by the Court of King’s Bench as a clerk 
in orders, and the second portion of the sentence in 1685 for 
perjury was ‘ That you be stript of all your Canonical Habits \ u 
A few years later, 1689, the house of commons remarked ‘ that 
it was surely of ill Example for a Temporal Court to give Judg¬ 
ment, “ That a Clerk be divested of his Canonical Habits ; and 
continue so divested during his Life 12 This they had before 

• Dr. Sprott (Diet, of Nat. Biogr. sub voce Alex. Leighton) thinks that he was ordained 

in Holland, while Dr. S. R. Gardiner ( The Personal Government of Charles the First, 
1877, voL i, p. 177, oh. iv) says he was a minister in Scotland. He is said to have 
taken the M.D. at Leyden, bat his name does not appear in the Index to English- 
speaking Students who have graduated at Leyden University (ed. Edw. Peacock, Index 
Soc. 1883, p. 59). 4 Alexander Lichton, Anglus Londinensis 9. Sept. 1617 * does not 

correspond in name or country. After examination by the College of Physicians in 
London, he was forbidden to practise in England. I cannot understand why Dr. Gardiner 
should think the college was 4 not anxious to detect his knowledge \ He certainly gives 
no reason for his somewhat unworthy suspicion of an honourable public body. Neither 
in physic nor in divinity does Leighton appear to have been particularly successful. 
When on the pillory his language was blasphemous. 4 Ho told the people he suffered 
that for their sins; and out of the Psalms and Isaiah applied unto himself the 
prophecies of Christ’s sufferings to the great scandal of many ’ : and the like. The 
king was about to have pardoned Leighton the corporal chastisement if he had 
not broken prison on the eve of the infliction of the sentence (Mead to Stuteville, 
3 December 1630, ed. by Rob. F. Williams, in Court and Times of Charles the First, 
London, 1848, ii 83). 

* Alexander Leighton, Epitome, 1646, p. 82. The Rev. George Horner has with 
much kindness made a search for details of the degradation at Lambeth and tho 
Public Record Office ; bat without success. 

10 Swift ( 4 Preface to the Bishop of Sarum’s Introduction, Ac.’, in Works, Edin¬ 
burgh, 1814, iv. 323) makes a group of four criminous clerks of this period : Samuel 
Johnson, the subject of this paper, Edm. Hickeringill, whom Sir Walter Scott styles 
4 a meddling crazy fool’, Oates the perjurer, and Gilbert Burnet, who afterwards 
became a bishop. 

11 Cobbett’s Complete Collection of State Trials , London, 1811, voL x, col 1316. 

11 Journals of the Howe of Commons, 1689, 2 August, p. 247. 
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noted ‘ was a Matter wholly out of their Power, belonging to the 
Ecclesiastical Courts only \ 13 

Samuel Johnson, otherwise ‘ Julian ’ Johnson, was tried at the 
King’s Bench Bar on Monday, 21 June 1686, for an offence which 
no government could possibly overlook, that of dispersing amongst 
the king’s soldiers a printed paper inciting them to disobey orders. 
The jury in a quarter of an hour brought in a verdict of guilty of 
high misdemeanour. 14 On 16 November following he was brought 
up for sentence, when he was told as follows : 

that he should be degraded from his Ministerial Function and Preferment, 
which the Court was very sorry for, Ac. Yet must pronounce this 
following Sentence. And that is, That he pay a Fine of Five Hundred 
Marks. 

And that he stand in the Pillory three times, viz. on Monday next 
in the PaUace Yard at Westminster ; and on the Wednesday following at 
Charing-Cross ; and on the Monday after that, at the Royal-Exchange in 
Comhill. 

And to be whipt from Newgate to Tyburn , and to stand Committed 
till all be performed, (fee. 14 

Thus it was not ‘ in order to load him with greater Ignominy \ 1S 
as the author of the Memorials prefixed to the Works of Samuel 
Johnson sets forth ; but as a following of the usual practice in 
these cases, that it was decided to degrade Samuel Johnson from 
the order of priesthood before corporal punishments were inflicted 
upon him. 

Accordingly, on the Saturday before the sentence had to be 
carried out, the journals of the house of commons of 24 June 
1689 tell us (apparently relying on information given by Samuel 
Johnson himself) that 

he, being a Prisoner in the King's Bench , which is in Surry, in the Diocese 
of the Bishop of Winton, was summoned the Nineteenth Day of November, 
1686, to appear the Next Day, the Twentieth of November, in the Con¬ 
vocation [i. e. Chapter] House of St. Paul's in the Diocese of the Bishop 
of London ; he being Rector of Curringham in Essex , within that Diocese. 
Upon the Twentieth of November a Habeas Corpus was brought to carry 
him from the King's Bench Prison to the Convocation; where he found 
the Bishops of Durham, Rochester, and Peterborough, Commissioners to 

15 Journal of the House of Commons , 1689, 31 May, p. 176. 

14 An account of the Proceedings against Samuel Johnson: who was Trytd at the 
Kings-Bench-Bar, Westminster , for High Misdemeanour: And found Guilty of Writing 
and Publishing Two Seditious and Scandalous Libels against the Government on Monday 
the 21st of June, 1686. [Bodleian Lib. Ashm. F. 6. (66.)] Cf. The English Reports , voL 
Unix, King's Bench Division xviii, 1908, p. 1058. After the Revolution he pub* 
fished again these seditious incitements (A Second Five Year’s Struggle against Popery 
and Tyranny , London, 1689, p. 110). 

1B ‘Some Memorials of Mr. Samuel Johnson', p. xi, prefixed to an edition of his 
Works, London, 1710, in folio. 
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exercise the Authority and Jurisdiction of the Bishop of London , during 
his Suspension, with some Clergymen, and many Spectators; and a Libel 
exhibited against him by one Godfrey Lee , a Proctor, dated that Day, 
charging him of being guilty of great Misbehaviours; but specified none, 
nor proved any ; and only referred to a Record before the King’s Temporal 
Judges. 16 

Having apparently in mind the canon law that has been 
quoted above, the commissioners for executing the office of the 
bishop of London during his suspension sent out circular letters 
to certain of the chapter of St. Paul’s and of the parish clergy, 
summoning them to attend the degradation of Samuel Johnson. 

Wee his Majesty’s Commissioners for the exercise of all manner of 
Spirituall and Ecclesiasticall Jurisdiction within the Diocess of London 
during the suspension of the present Bishop of the same intending to 
degrade Samuel Johnson Clerk, who by reason of his being convicted of 
certain notorious Crimes by him committed, is become infamous to the 
whole Order of the Clergy, doe hereby will and require you, to meet us 
in the Chapter house of the Cathedrall Church of St. Paul London on 
Saturday the Twentieth of this instant November between the hours of 
Nine and Twelve in the Forenoon of the same Day, then and there to 
assist us in the degrading of the said Samuel Johnson. Given under our 
hands this Seventeenth Day of November in the year of our Lord 1686. 

N. Duresme. 

Tho: Roffen. 

Tho: Petriburgexs. 

[Added in Tanner’s hand ?] Sente (1 believe) to Bishop Patrick out of 
whose papers transcribed. 17 

The absence of the dean of St. Paul’s, Dr. Stillingfleet, and 
of Dr. Symon Patrick, rector of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, during 
the degradation may be noted. Both received fresh preferment 
after the revolution. But a good number of the chapter seem 
to have been present, as is desirable by custom when a clerk is 
to be degraded. 

Though Dr. Henry Compton was suspended from his office 
as bishop, yet the account of the process of degradation is to be 
found in the first part of his Register, which is in the custody of the 
chancellor of the diocese of London, by whose permission the 
extract which follows was rotographed. There is a copy of this 
document, apparently also taken from Compton’s Register, in the 
Bodleian Library, Tanner MS. 30, fo. 147. 

I am much indebted to Mr. T. Gambier-Parry for the transcrip¬ 
tion from the rotographs. In printing, the contractions have 
been expanded without indicating the letters supplied to fill up 

1# Journals of the House of Commons , x. 193. 24 June 16S9. 

19 Bodleian Library, Tanner MS. 30, fo. 146. In this collection there are several 
other papers bearing upon this matter. 
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fo. 90* 


the contractions. Where there seemed no sufficient ground for 
expansion, only the letters of the rotograph have been given. 
When it has been thought well to point out that a word follows 
exactly the spelling of the manuscript, an obelus has been added 
after the word. 

Mr. Gambier-Parry has also given me abundance of help in 
the editing of the document; and 1 owe much to Sir Alfred 
Cripps, K.C.V.O., now Lord Parmoor, for an introduction to the 
authorities at Doctors’ Commons, by means of which it was possible 
to have the rotograph taken which is the foundation of this paper. 


Die Sabbati vicesimo viz*, die mensis Novembris Anno Domini 
Millesimo Sexcentesimo Octogesimo sexto inter boras nonam et duo- 
decimam ante meridiem ejusdem diei coram Reverendissimis in Christo 
Patribus et Dominis Dominis Nathaniele 18 permissione divina Dunelmenai 
Episcopo et Thoma 19 eadem permissione Roffensi Episcopo et Thoma" 
eadem permissione Petriburgensi Episcopo ad exercendum omnimodam 
et plenariam Jurisdictionem Episcopalem infra Civitatem [et] Diocesin 
Londinenses durante suspensione Domini Henrici London Episcopi Comis- 
sarijs regiis legitime constitutis in Domino f Capitulari Ecclesiae Cathedra!is 
Divi Pauli Londinensis tunc et ibidem pro Tribunali sedentibus praesente 
Richardo Newcourt Notario Publico Registrarij deputato. 

Negotium deprivations sive degradationis\ Quibus Die et Loco et 
Samuelis Johnson clerici Rectoris Ecclesise inter horas prodictas dicti 
parochialis de Coringham alias Curringham in | Reverendi Patres jusse- 
Comitatu Essexiae et Dicecesis London promo- 
turn per Godfredum Lee Notarium Publicum 
omnimodam et plenariam Jurisdictionem infra Civitatem et Dicecesin 
London durante Suspensione Domini Henrici London Episcopi concessas 
perlegi Quibus per me Richardum Newcourt Notarium Publicum Regis- 
trarij deputatum perlectis, Domini Domini Episcopi assignarunt praefatum 
Godfredum Lee ad hoc Negotium promovendum, Ipseque, onus pro¬ 
motion^ hujusmodi in se acceptavit et petijt procedendum fore decerai 
in hujusmodi Negotio sumarie, et Domini decrevenmt procedendum fore 
in hoc Negotio sumarie prout per dictum Lee fuit petitum, Tunc dictus 
Lee retulit Mandatum originale cum Certifies torio indorsato sub tenore 
verborum sequentium viz t . 

Petrus 21 permissione divina Wintonensis Episcopus Universis et 
singulis Clericis et Literatis quibuscunque in et per totam diocesin 
Wintonensem praedictam ubilibet constitutis Salutem. 


runt Literas patentes Re- 
gias eis ad exercendum 


11 Nathaniel Crewe, third Baron Crewe of Stene, bora 1633, died 1721. Elected 
bishop of Durham in 1674. 

19 Thomas Spratt, bora 1635, died 1713, elected bishop of Rochester in 1684. 
As dean of Westminster ho took part in the coronation of William and Mary. 

99 Thomas White, bora 1628, died 1698, elected bishop of Peterborough in 1685. 
One of the seven bishops sent to the Tower by James II, he refused the oaths at the 
revolution. 

" Peter Mews, born 1619, died 1706, elected bishop of Winchester in 1664, took 
the oaths after the revolution. 
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Cum Nos Literas quasdam citatorias a Reverendis in Christo Patribus 
ac Dominis Dominis Nathanaele permissione eadem Dunelmensi Bpi- 
scopo Thoma eadem permissione Petriburgensi Episcopo ad exercendum 
omnimodam et plenariam Jurisdictionem Episcopalem infra Civitatem 
et Diocesin London durante suspentione Domini Henhci London 
Episcopi Comissariis Regiis legitime constitutis nuper receperimus 
quarum verus tenor sub hac verborum formula sequitur viz t . 

Nathanael Permissione Divina Dunelmensis Episcopus Thomas 
eadem permissione Roffensis Episcopus et Thomas, eadem permis¬ 
sione Petriburgensis Episcopus ad exercendum omnimodam et 
plenariam Jurisdictionem Episcopalem infra Civitatem et Diocesin 
London durante suspensione Domini Henrici London Episcopi 
Commissarii Regii legitime constituti Dilecto Confratri nostro Reve- 
rendo in Christo Patri ac Domino Petro eadem permissione Winto- 
nensi Episcopo ejusve Vicario in Spiritualibus Generali et Officiali 
Principali legitime constituto aut alii Judici in hac parte competenti 
cuicunque Tenore prsesentium significamus Quod Nos ex officio nostro 
rite et legitime procedentes quendam Samuelem Johnson Clericum 
Rectorem de Corringham in Comitatu Essexi® et Diocesi London 
prasdictis alias de Grandibus malegesturis coram Judicibus Secularibus 
hujus inclyti Regni Angli® in ea parte competentibus Secundum 
Leges et statuta ejusdem Regni Angli® detectum et denunciatum 
ac de et super eisdem legitime convictum ac ad subeundemt pcenam 
condignam pro eisdem | condemnatum et adjudicatum ad diem fo. 91 
horam et locum et ad effectum infrascriptum citandum et ad judicium 
evocandum fore decrevimus Justitia mediante Cumque Idem Samuel 
Johnson in Carcere vocato the King’s Bench in Burgo de Southwark 
in Comitatu Surri® Vestr® Diocesis Wintonensis fuerit et sit in 
praesenti quominus authoritate nostra ad effectum subscriptum citari 
valeat vestram igitur paternitatem in Subsidium Juris et sub mutuae 
vicissitudinis obtentu rogamus quatenus citetis seu citari faciatis 
peremtorie praefatum Samuelem Johnson quod vestibus sacerdotali- 
bus indutus compareat, coram nobis in Domo Capitulari Ecclesiae 
Cathedralis Divi Pauli London die Sabbati Vicesimo viz 11 , die mensis 
Novembris instantis inter horas nonam et duodecimam ante meridiem 
ejusdem diei literas suas tarn Diaconatus quam Presbiteratus ordinum 
exhibiturum et introducturum ac causam rationabilem et legitimam 
si quam pro se habeat aut dicere sciat quare esedem eo quod Idem 
Samuel Johnson public® infamise labe ratione prsemissorum notatur 
revocari cassari irritari atque annullari Ipseque ab omnibus sacris 
Diaconatus et Presbiteratus ordinibus necnon ab omnibus officiis 
Ecclesiasticis et spiritualibus omnique Juri Privilegio statu ordine 
titulo et habitu Clericali deprivari deponi et degradari ac pro mero 
Laico pronuntiari non debeat in debita Juris forma dicturum allega- 
turum Ulteriusque facturum et recepturum quod justum fuerit in 
hac parte Et quid in praemissis fieri mandaverit Reverends vestra 
Patemitas de modo et forma executionis prsesentium Nos debite 
certificare dignemini una cum prfesentibus [(]Datum decimo septimo 
die mensis Novembris Anno Domini 1686). 
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Vobis igitur conjunctim et divisim committimus ac firmiter injun- 
gendo mandamus quatenus in subsidium Juris et sub mutuae vicissi- 
tudinis obtentu citetis seu citari faciatis peremptorie supramentionatum 
Samuelem Johnson quod vestibus sacerdot[al]ibus indutus compareat 
Reverendis in Christo Patribus Commissariis Regiis antedictis in Domo 
Capitulari Ecclesiae Cathedralis Divi Pauli London die Sabbati Vicesimo 
viz 1 , die mensis Novembris instantis inter horas nonam et duodecimair 
ante meridiem ejusdem diei literas suas tarn diaconatus quam Presbi- 
teratus ordinum exhibiturus et introducturus ac Causam rationabilem 
et legitimam si quam pro se habeat aut dicere sciat quare esedem eo 
quod Idem Samuel Johnson publics infamise labe ratione prsemissorum 
notatur revocari cassari irritari atque annullari Ipseque ab omnibus 
sacris Diaconatus et Presbiteratus ordinibus necnon ab omnibus officiis 
Ecclesiasticis et Spiritualibus omnique juri privilegio s[t]atu ordine, 
titulo, et habitu Clericali deprivari, deponi, et degradari, et pro mero 
Laico pronuntiari non debeat in debita juris forma dicturus et allege- 
turus Ulteriusque facturus et recepturus quod jus turn fuerit in hac 
parte Et quid in prsemissis feceritis Commissarios Regios antedictos, 
debite certificetis una cum prsesentibus Datum decimo octavo die 
mensis Novembris Anno Domini Millesimo Sexcentesimo Octogesimo 
sexto, Nostrseque consecrationis Anno Secundo 

Rx. Morlbt Registrarius 

lo.9\ r | Petrus Permissione Divina Wintonensis Episcopus Reverendis in 

Christo Patribus et Confratribus nostris et Dominis Nathanaeli permis¬ 
sione Divina Dunelmensi Episcopo, Thom© eadem permissione Roffensi 
Episcopo et Thom© eadem permissione Petriburgensi Episcopo ad 
exercendum omnimodam et plenariam J urisdictionem Episcopalem infra 
Civitatem et Diocesin London durante suspensione Domini Henrici* 
London Episcopi Commissariis Regiis legitime constitute, Salutem et 
Fraternitatem f in Domino Charitatem, Vobis tenore prsesentium 
significamus, Quod nos literas vestras citatorias contra retronominatum 
Samuelem Johnson Clericum nuper recipientes literas nostras manda- 
tarias retroscriptas emanavimus, quarum quidem vigore pariter et 
authoritate Johannes Fry Literatus Mandatarius noster in hac parte 
legitime constitutes retronominatum Samuelem Johnson die Jo via 
decimo octavo vizt. die mensis instantis Novembris in Carcere vocato 
the King’s Bench in Burgo de Southwarke in Comitatu Surriae et 
Diocesis nostr© Wintonensis per eum personaliter apprehensum in 
Juris subsidium et sub mutuae vicissitudinis obtentu peremtorie citavit 
in omnibus et per omnia prout in dicto mandato continetur, ac de et 
super veritate prsemissorum Idem Johannes Fry coram Venerabili Viro 
Georgio Bramston Legum Doctore Surrogato Venerabilis Viri Caroli 
Morley Legum Baccalaurei Vicarii nostri in Spiritualibus Generalis et 
Officialis Principalis legitime constituti decimo nono die mensis Novem¬ 
bris instantis, fecit fidem In cujus Rei Testimonium sigillum Vicarii 

" Henry Compton, bom 1632, died 1713; elected bishop of London in 1675. 
Suspended from bis offioe under James II, he joined in the invitation to the prince 
of Orange. 
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nostri in Spiritualibus Generalis prasentibus apponi fecimus Datum 

decimo nono die mensis Novembris pradicti Anno Domini 1686, 

nostroque Translations Anno Secundo, 

contra dictum Samuelem Johnson praesentem in judicio, in cujus 
prasentia dictus Lee dedit aliegationem in scriptis conceptam sub hac 
verborum formula viz*. die Sabbati vicesimo viz 11 , die mensis Novembris 
1686 inter horas nonam et duodecimam ante meridiem ejusdem diei 
coram Reverendis in Christo Patribus ac Dominis Dominis Nathanaele 
permissione [divina] Dunelmensi Episcopo, Thoma eadem permissione 
Roffensi Episcopo, et Thoma eadem permissione Petriburgensi Episcopo 
ad exercendum omnimodam et plenariam Jurisdictionem Episcopalem 
infra Civitatem et Diocesin London durante suspensione Domini Henrici 
London Episcopi Commissariis Regiis legitime constitutis in Domo Capi- 
tulari Ecclesi© Cathedralis Divi Pauli London tunc et ibidem pro Tribunali 
sedentibus prasente Richardo Newcourt Notario Publico Registrarii 
Deputato. 

Negotium deprivations sive degradations Samuelis Johnson Clerici, 
promotum per Godfredum Lee Notarium Publicum Almae Curiae Can- 
tuariensis de Archubus London Procuratorihm Generalium unum contra 
Samuelem Johnson, Quibus die et Loco et inter horas nonam et duo¬ 
decimam comparuit personaliter Godfredus Lee Promotor antedictus ac 
omni meliori via, modo et Juris forma, necnon ad omnem quemcunque 
juris effectum dixit, allegavit et in his scriptis in jure proposuit articuJatim 
prout sequitur. 

1. Imprimis quod prafatus Samuel per hos sexdecem, quindecem, 
quatuordem f, tredecem [duodecem] undecem decern novem, octo, septem, 
sex, quinque, quatuor, tres, duos annos seu saltern unum annum elapsum 
sacros diaconatus et presbiteratus ordines assecutus fuit et est proque 
Clerico in dictis sacris ordinibus instituto juxta ritum Ecclesi© Anglican® 
fuit et est communiter dictus, tentus, habitus, nominatus et reputatus 
palam publice et notorie et posuit conjunctim et divisim de quolibet. 

2. Item quod prafatus Samuel Johnson infra tempus superius men- 
tionatum de grandibus malegesturis coram Judicibus Secularibus hujus 
Regni Angli® in ea parte competentibus secundum Leges et statuta 
ejusdem Regni detectus et denuntiatus fuit et est ac de et super dictis 
grandibus malegesturis legitime convictus ac pro eisdem ad subeundum 
poenam condignam viz 11 , prater Solutionem sunim® | Pecuniari® ad stan- 
dum in et super Pillorio diversis iocis in civitate London et suburbiis 
ejusdem necnon ad flagellandum per communem Executionarium a New¬ 
gate usque ad Furcas de Tyburne condemnatus et adjudicatus fuit et 
ponit ut supra. 

3. Item quod ratione pramissorum pr®fatus Samuel Johnson public® 
infami® labe notatus et Functioni et officio Clericali maxime scandalosus 
fuit, et est Et ponit ut supra. 

4. Item quod prafatus Samuel Johnson Clericus infra tempus superius 
mentionatum, fuit et in prasenti est Rector Ecclesi© Parochialis de 
Cunringham in Qomitatu Essexi© et Diocesi London proque tali com¬ 
muniter reputatus ac ratione pramissorum Jurisdictioni hujus Curi® 
No[tor]ie subditus et subjectus et ponit ut supra. 
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5. Item quod praemissa omnia et singula fuerunt et sunt vera publics 
et notoria, manifests pariter et famosa ac de et super eisdem laboravit 
et in praesenti laborat publica vox, et fama, Unde facta fide de jure in hac 
parte requisita petit pars ista proponens jus et justitiam sibi fieri et 
ministrari cum effectu dictumque Samuelem Johnson propter pnemissa 
ab omnibus sacris Diaconatus et Presbiteratus oidinibus necnon ab 
omnibus officiis Ecclesiasticia et Spiritualibus omnique jure, Privilegio 
statu ordine, titulo, ac habitu Clericali deprivari deponi exu[i] degradari 
ejusque literas tarn Diaconatus quam Presbiteratus ordinum revocan, 
caasari, irritari atque annullari proque nullis cassis, irritis et invalid®, 
eundemque Samuelem Johnson esse merum Laicum ac pro mero Laico 
de futuro habendum, tenendum, et reputandum fore pronuntiari decerni 
et declarari ad omnem juris effectum, eundemque Samuelem Johnson pro 
sic deprivato, deposito, exuto, et degradato ac pro mero Laico seculari 
Brachio ad subeundum pcenas prsedictas remitti, non arctans se ad omnia 
et singula praemissa probanda sed quatenus probaverit in praemissig, 
eatinus obtineat in petitis officium Dominorum judicantium humiliter 
implorando, Thomas Pinfold, quam petiit admitti et obtulit probationes 
adstatim, qua allegatione de mandato dictorum Dominorum Episcoponun 
per me Registrarij Deputatum praedictum perlecta Domini admiserunt, 
dictam allegationem quatenus de jure sit admittenda, et assignavit Lee 
terminum ad probandum adstatim, tunc dictus Lee allegavit dictum 
Samuelem Johnson (inter alia) fuisse citatum ad exhibendum suas literas 
tarn Diaconatus quam Presbiteratus ordinum et petijt eum arctari ad 
exhibendum easdem ad-statim, et Domini ad ejus petitionem monuerunt 
dictum Johnson, ad exhibendum easdem adstatim et dictus Johnson 
respondebat, that he had not his orders about him, deinde dictus Lee in 
subsidium probationis contentorum in dicta allegatione, exhibuit duas 
schedulas in papyro scriptas quarum prima sic incipit viz*. Piacita coram 
Domino Rege Westmonasterium &c. et sic terminat, quousque finem 
praedictum solvent, altera vero sic incipit e Registro Domini Episcopi 
London extracts et sic terminat Archidiacono Essexiae Ac et allegavit 
dicta respective exhibits fuisse et esse e Registrant sive officijs in eisdem 
respective mentionatis fideliter extracts ac concordare cum eorum origi- 
nalibus ibidem remanentibus, omniaque et singula contents in eisdem 
respective fuisse ac esse vera, ac its acta habits, gesta et exhibits prout in 
eisdem continetur, ac Samuelem Johnson in eisdem respective exhibitis 
mentionatum, ac Samuelem Johnson presentem in judicio ac partem in 
hoc negotio fuisse ac esse unam et eandem personam et non diversam, qu® 
allegationem et exhibita posuit conjunctim et divisim eademque admitti 
petiit ac jus &c. Unde Domini perlectis prius de eorum mandato dictis 
respective exhibitis, quarum prima sequitur sub hoc verborum tenore 
viz 1 , Piacita coram Domino Rege apud Westmonasterium | de termino 
Sanctffi Trinitatis anno Regni Domini Jacobi secundi nunc Regis Angli® 
secundo. Intrata piacita Regis Rotulo 74. 

Memorandum quod Robertus Sawyer 88 miles attornatus Domini Regis 
nunc generalis qui pro eodem Domino Rege, in hac parte sequitur in 

“ Sir Robert Sawyer, born 1633, died 1692; Speaker in 1678 ; attorney-general 
in 1681 and oounael for the seven bishops in 1688. 
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propria persona sua venit hie in Curia dicti Domini Regis coram Ipso 
Rege apud Westmonasterium die Veneris proximo post crastinum Sanctse 
Trinitatis isto eodem termino et pro eodem Domino Rege protulit hie 
in Curia dicti Domini Regis coram Ipso Domino Rege tunc et ibidem 
quandam informationem versus Samuelem Johnson nuper de parochia 
Sancti Georgij Southwark in Comitatu Surriae Clericum, quae quidem 
informatio sequitur in haec verba ss sur. 

Memorandum quod Robertus Sawyer Miles Attornatus Domini Regis Ss snrr 
nunc generalis, qui pro eodem Domino Rege in hac parte sequitur in 
propria sua persona venit hie in Curia Domini Regis, coram ipso Rege 
apud Westmonasterium die Veneris proximo post crastinum SanctaB Trini¬ 
tatis isto eodem termino et pro eodem Domino Rege dat Curiam hie 
intelligi et informari quod Samuel Johnson nuper de parochia Sancti 
Georgii Southwarke in Comitatu Surriae Clericus existens homo pernitiosus, 
factiosus et seditiosus ac persona impiae, inquietae et turbulentae disposi- 
tionis, ac machinas practicans false et malitiose nequitur, et seditiose 
intendens pareft] et commnnem tranquil[l]i[ta]tem hujus Regni Angliae 
inquietare, molestare, perturbare, et rebellionem, commotionem et sedi- 
tionem ac discordiam cum malevolentia inter Capitanos, locumtenentes 
et alios Officiarios Bellicosos et Milites, Anglice, Souldiers dicti Domini 
Regis ac etiam inter dictum Dominum Regem et alios Legios et fideles 
subditos ipsius Domini Regis hujus Regni AngliaB excitare, movere et 
procurare et gubemationem hujus regni Angliae in maximum odium et 
vilipendium inducere et inferre ac ad nequi[s]simas nefandissimas et 
diabolicas machinationes practicationes intentiones suas praedictas per- 
implendas perficiendas et ad effectum redigendi f, idem Samuel vicesimo 
quinto die Maij Anno Regni Domini Jacobi Secundi Dei Gratia Angliae 
Scotiae Franciae et Hiberniae Regis Fidei Defensoris &c. secundo vi et armis 
Ac. apud parochiam Sancti Georgii Southwark in Comitatu Surriae falso 
illicite injuste, nequitur, malitiose scandalose et seditiose fecit, composuit 
impressit et publicavit et fieri, componi imprimi et publicari causavit 
quoddam falsum, malitiosum scandalosum defamatorium et seditiosum 
libellum, impressum intitulatum An humble and hearty address to all 
the English protestants in this present Army, in quo quidem falso libelloso 
scandaloso et seditioso libello (inter alia) contentae fuerunt hae falsae 
maliciosae seditiosae libellosae et scandalosae sententiae in hijs Anglicanis 
verbis sequentes viz 11 . 

Gentlemen next to the Duty which you owe to God, which ought 
to be the principall care of men of your Profession especially because 
you carry your lives in your hands and often look death in the face, 
the second thing which deserves your consideration is the service of 
your native country wherein you drew your first breath, and breathed 
| a free English air now I would have you to consider how well you fo. 92 
comply with these two main points, by engageing in this present 
service, is it in the name of God and for his service that you have 
joyned yourselves with Papists who will indeed fight for the Massbooke 
but burne the Bible and who seeke to extirpate the Protestant religion 
with your Swords because they cannot doe it with theire owne, and 
will you be aiding and assisting to sett up Masshouses to erect that 
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Popish Kingdom of Darkness and desolation amongst ns and to traine 
up all our children in Popery, how can you doe these things and call 
yourselves Protestants and then what service can be done your Country, 
by being under the command of French and Irish Papists, and by 
bringing the nation under Forraigne Yoak, will you help them to make 
forcible entry into the houses of your Country men, under the name 
of quartering directly contrary to Magna Charta and the petition of 
right, will you be aiding and assisting to all the murders and outrages 
which they shall commit by theire void Commissions, which were 
declared illegall and sufficiently blasted by both houses of Parliament 
(it t there had been any need of it) for it was very well known before 
that a Papist cannot have a Commission but by the Law is utterly 
disabled and disarmed, will you exchange your birthright of English 
Lawes and liberties for martiall or Clubb Law and help to destroy 
all others only to be eaten last yourselves. If I know you well as you 
are Englishmen, you hate and scorne these things and therefore be 
not unequally Yok'd with idolatrous and bloody Papists, be valiant 
for the truth and shew yourselves men the same considerations are 
likewise humbly offered to all the English Seamen who have been 
the Bullwarke of this nation against Popery and Slavery ever since 
Eighty Eight.* 4 

Et Ulterius idem Attornatus dicti Domini nunc Generalis pro eodem 
Domino Rege dat Curiam hie intelligi et informari quod praedictus Samuel 
Johnson ad nequissisimas nefandissimas et Diabolicas Machinationes 
Practicationes et intentiones suas praedictas citius periinplendas perfi- 
ciendas et ad effectum redigendi postea scilicet dicto Vicesimo quint o 
die Maij Anno Regni dicti Domini Regis nunc Secundo superdicto, vi et 
armis Ac. apud praedictam parochiam dicti Sancti Georgii Southwarke in 
comitatu Surriae praedicto false, illicite in juste nequitur malitioee seditiose 
et scandalose fecit, composuit impressit et publicavit et fieri componi, 
imprimi, et publicari causavit quoddam alium falsum malitiosum scanda- 
losum deformatorium et seditiosum libellum impressum, intitulatum viz 1 . 

The opinion is that resistance may be used in case our Religion 
and rights should be invaded. 

In contemptu Legum hujus Regni Angliae manifestum in malum 
exemplum omnium aliorum in tali casu delinquentium ac contra partem 
dicti Domini Regis nunc coronam et dignitatem suas Ac Unde Idem 
Attornatus Domini Regis nunc Generalis pro eodem Domino Rege petit 
advisamentum Curiae hie in praemissis et debitos legis processus versus 
praefatum Samuelem Johnson in hac parte fieri ad respondendum dicto 
Domino Rege de et in praemissis Ac. per quod praeceptum fuit vice-comiti 
Comitatus Surriae praedicti quod non omittat Ac. quin venire fac[iat] eum 
ad respondendum et modo scilicet die Veneris proximo post Crastinum 
SanctaB Trinitatis isto eodem termino coram Domino Rege apud West- 
monasterium venit praedictus Samuel Johnson per Johannem Goddin 
Attornatum suum et habito auditu informationum praedictarum dicit 

14 This is the paper thrown about in the army on Hounslow Heath, and reprinted 
by Samuel Johnson, in A Second Five Year's Struggle against Popery and Tyranny, 
London, Richard Baldwin, 1689, p. 110. 
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quod ipse | non est inde culpabilis et de hoc ponit se supra patriam et fo. 92 ** 
Robertus Sawyer Miles Attornatus Domini Regis nunc Generalis qui pro 
eodem Domino Rege in hac parte sequitur scilicet Ac. Ideo Yen’ inde 
Jut’ coram dicto Domino Rege jn curia ipsius Regis coram ipso Rege 
apud Westmonasterium die Lunae proximo post tres Septimanas Sanctae 
Trinitatis per quos &c. et qui &c. ad recogn’ &c. quia tarn Ac. idem dies 
datus est tarn praefato Roberto Sawyer Militi qui sequitur Ac. quam 
praedicto Samueli Johnson &c. ad quern quidem Ac. diem Lunae proximum 
post tres Septimanas Sanctae Trinitatis coram dicto Domino Rege 
apud Westmonasterium venerunt tarn praefati Robertus Sawyer Miles 
qui sequitur Ac. quam praedictus Samuel Johnson per Attornatum 
suum praedictum et jur’ jurat praedictum unde supra fit mentio exacts 
scilicet Vener’ super quo facta hie in Curia publica proclamatio pro Domino 
Rege prout moris est quod si aliquis sit qui dictum Dominum Regem 
nunc Servientes dicti Domini Regis ad Legem aut Attornatum Generalem 
ipsius Domini Regis vel jur’ jure praedict’ de praemissis vellet informare 
vellet K veniret et audiretur et super hoc Thomas Jones Armiger unus de 
consiliariis dicti Domini Regis ex parte dicti Domini Regis ad hoc facien¬ 
dum se obtulit super quo processum est per Curiam hie ad capiendum jur’ 
praedict’ per Juramentum praedictum, modo comparendum qui ad verita- 
tem de praemissis praedictis dicendam electi triati et jurati dicant super 
sacrumt suum quod praedictus Samuel Johnson est culpabilis de praemissis 
in informations praedicta superius specificata modo et forma per infor- 
mationem praedictam superius versus eum supponitur super quo visis et 
per Curiam hie intellects omnibus et singulis praemissis consideratum est, 
quod praedictus Samuel Johnson solvat Domino Regi sum mam quin- 
gentarum mercarum pro fine suo super ipsum occatione praedicta imposito 
et quod praedictus Samuel Johnson stabit in et super Pillorio in Atrio 
Palatij Westmonasteriensis die lunae proximo post Octabas Sancti Martini 
praedicti inter horas decimam et duodecimam ejusdem diei per spatium 
unius horas et quod praedictus Samuel Johnson stabit in et super Pillorio 
apud Charing Cross die mercurij proximo post Octabas Sancti Martini 
inter horas decimam et duodecimam ejusdem diei per spatium unius horse 
et quod Marrescallus hujus Curiae deliberet praefatum Samuelem Johnson 
Vicecomiti Middlesexiae ad exequendum judicium praedictum et post 
executionem judicij praedicti Idem Vicecomes redeliberet praefatum 
Samuelem Johnson praedicto Marrescallo hujus Curiae salvo custodiendum 
Et quod praefatus Samuel Johnson stabit in et super Pillorio apud Regale 
excambium in Cornhill London Die Lunae proximo post quindenas Sancti 
Martini inter horas duodecimam ante meridiem et secundam post meridiem 
ejusdem diei per spatium unius horse. Et quod praefatus Samuel Johnson 
flagelletur per communem caruificem die Mercurii primo die Decembris 
proximo futuro a Newgate infra civitatem London usque ad fureas de 
Tybume in Comitatu Middlesexiae, Et quod praefatus Marrescallus hujus 
Curiae deliberet praefatum Samuelem Johnson Vicecomitibus London ad 
exequendum judicium praedictum et post executionem judicij praedicti 
Iidem Vicecomites London redeliberent praefatum Samuelem Johnson 
Marrescallo praedicto, salvo custodiendum et quod praefatus Samuel John- 
“ Inserted between the lines. 
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son committitur Marrescallo liujus Curiae in executione salvo custodiendus 
fo. 93* quousque finem | praedictum solvent. 

Secunda vero sub hoc verborum tenore viz 1 . B Registro Domini Epiacopi 
London extracta. Coringham Rectoria primo die mensis Martij Anno 
Domini 1669 Juxta Ac. Samuel Johnson Clericus in Artibus Baccalaureus 
per Dominum Episcopum antedictum in sedibus suis Londinensibus pre- 
sente Richardo Newcourte Notario Publico Registrarii Deputato Ad 
Rectoriam Ecclesise parochialis de Coringham in Comitatu Essexise Diocesis 
London per mortem Cacott ultimi incumbenti[s] 26 ibidem vocandus et ad 
presentationem Roberti Biddolph generosi veri et indubitati ejusdem 
Patroni pleno jure (ut asserebatur) spectandus admissus et institutus fuit 
ac in et de eadem cum suis juribus membris et pertinentiis universis 
investitus subscriptis prius per eundem Samuelem Johnson articulis 
religionis Ac. prsestititque | jura mentis allegiantiae Ac. ac etiam Canonical 
obedientise Ac. Et quod nulla Symoniaca pravitate et acceptata Ac. 
scriptum fuit Domino Archidiacono Essex concordat cum Registro facta 
collatione per me Ed: Cooke Notarium Publicum admiserunt dicta alle- 
gationem et exhibits quatenus de jure admittenda tunc Lee super eisdem 
produxit in testes 27 ward et Edvardum Cooke Notarium Publicum et 
Domini eos juramento onerarunt de fideliter deponendo et dictus Ward 
juratus deposuit 

that the first schedule is a true copy and was compar’d by him with 
the originall and agrees with the same and that Samuel Johnson 
mentioned in the said schedule and Samuel Johnson now present in 
Court and party in this cause is one and the same person and not divers 
vel ad eundem effectum et dictus Cooke juratus deposuit 
that the said second schedule is faithfully extracted out of the Registry 
of the Bishop of London and was by him compar’d with his originall act 
their f remaining and is [a] true coppy and agrees with the same 

vel ad similem Effectum. tunc Domini Episcopi antedicti interrogamnt 
dictum Johnson 

whether he can shew any cause why he should not be degraded 
quibus dictus Johnson respondebat 

that by the 122. Canon 28 no sentence of deprivation or deposition 
could be pronounced against a Minister [but] by the Bishop of the Diocess 
to which he did belong or to that effect and that he could not see the 
Bishop of his Diocess there or to that effect and offered seuerall 
other things which theire Lordships over-rul’d to be of no purpose and 

“ John Cacott, the rector of Coringham, whom Johnson succeeded, appears to 
have been appointed during the interregnum (Richard Newcourt, Repertorium Ecdesi - 
asticum Parochiale Londinense , London, 1710, ii. 194). 

27 There is a like blank in MS. Tanner 30 for the Christian name. 

28 * CXXII. No Sentence of Deprivation or Deposition to be pronounced against 
a Minister , but by the Bishop —... no such sentence shall be pronounced by any 
person whosoever, but only by the bishop, with the assistance of his chancellor, the 
dean, (if they may conveniently be had,) and some of the prebendaries, if the court be 
kept near the cathedral church, or of the archdeacon, if he may be had conveniently, 
and two other at the least grave ministers and preachers to be called by the bishop, 
when the court is kept in other places 7 (Edw. Cardwell, SynodaUa , Oxford, 1842, 
i. 316, Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical of 1604). 
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told them | that they were satisfied as to theire Jurisdiction and that 
he ought to be so too his Majesties Commission whereby they were 
impowered to exercise all manner of Spirituall and Ecclesiasticall Juris¬ 
diction in and throughout the Diocess of London during the suspension 
of the present Bishop of the same haveing been read at the begining 
of the Court of his hearing or to the like effect 

deinde Lee petiit terminum assignari ad audiendum sententiam ex 
prima assignation adstatim et idem adstatim et Domini Episcopi ante- 
dictd assignarunt ad ejus petitionem ad audiendum sententiam et ad idem 
fitatim tunc Lee porrexit sententiam in scriptis conceptam quam petiit 
lerri ac jus et justitiam sibi fieri ad cujus petitionem Domini Episcopi 
assignarunt mihi Registrario antedicto ad perlegendam sententiam pr©- 
dictam qua per me perlecta sub tenore verborum sequentium vi z* 

In Dei Nomine Amen auditis visis et intellectis ac plenarie et mature 
per nos Nathanaelem permissione Divina Dunelmensit | Episcopum fo 
Thomam eadem permissione Roffensem Episcopum et Thomam eadem 
permissione Petriburgensem Episcopum ad exercendum omnimodam Juris- 
dictionem infra Civitatem et Diocessin London durante suspensione Domini 
Henrici London Episcopi Commissiarios Regios legitime constitutos Mentis 
et circumstantiis cujusdam negotij officij meri et desuper deprivatione 
sive degradatione Samuelis Johnson Clerici sacris Diaconatfis et Presbi- 
teratus ordinibus insigniti ac Rectori© Ecclesi© Parochialis de Corringham 
alias Curringham in comitatu Essexi© et Diocessis London prffldict© quod 
coram nobis in judicio inter Godfredum Lee Notarium Publicum partem 
officium nostrum ad assignationem nostram promoventem ex una et pr©- 
fatum Samuelem Johnson Clericum partem contra quam hujusmodi nego- 
tium promovetur partibus ex altera aliquandiu vertebatur et pendebat 
vertiturque adhuc et pendet indeciss’ rite et legitime procedentes pr©- 
fatoque Godfredo Lee Promotore officij nostri pr©dicti sententiam ferri et 
justitiam fieri pro parte sua instanter postulante et petente pr©fato vero 
Samuele Johnson petente ut non degradetur Rimatoque per Nos toto et 
integro processu coram Nobis in hujusmodi negotio habito et facto et 
diligenter recensito servatisque per Nos de jure in hac parte servandis ad 
nostr© sententi© Definativ© j* sive nostri finalis decreti prolationem in hoc 
negotio ferendam sic duximus procedendum fore et procedimus in hunc qui 
sequitur modum. Quia per acta inactitata deducta exhibita pariter et pro¬ 
bata in hujusmodi negotio comperimus luculenter et invenimus Godfr©dum 
Lee Promotionem officij nostri pr©dicti intentionem suam quibusdam 
allegatione et exhibitis alias coram Nobis datis exhibitis et pr©missis 
preesentibusque annexis (qu© allegationem et exhibita pro hie lectis et 
insertis habemus et haberi volumus) sufficienter et ad plenum fundasse 
pariter et probasse nihilque effectuale per pr©fatum Samuelem Johnson 
fuisse ac esse in hac parte exceptum deductum propositum exhibitum 
allegatum probatum seu confessatum quod intentionem dicti Godfredi 
Lee Promotoris prffidicti in hac parte elideret seu quomodolibet enervaret 
Idcirco Nos Episcopi antedicti Christi nomine primitus invocato ac ipsum 
solum Deum occulis noetris proponendum et habendum deque et cum 
copsilio Jurisperitorum [Qcum quibus in hac parte communicavimus ma* 
tureque declaravimus) pr©fatum Samuelem Johnson annis in hac parte 
VOI* XXIX.—NO. CXVI. 3 B 
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alleg&tis eorum annorum quolibet pluribus uno sive aliquo fuiaae et ease 
Clericum et sacris Diaconatus et Presbiteratus ordinibus juzta Ritum 
Ecclesi® Anglican® insignitum ac Rectorem Ecclesi® parochialis de Cor- 
ringham alias Curringbam pradict® proque Clerico sacris Diaconatus et 
Presbiteratus insignito ac pro Recto^e de Corringham alias Cur ri ng b a m 
pradicto communiter dictum tentum habitum et reputatum fuisse ac esse 
necnon infra tempus pradictum grandia malegestura nequiter commisisse 
et perpetrasse et de et super eisdem coram judicibus secularibus hujua 
inclyti Regni Angliae in ea parte competentibus secundum leges et statuta 
fo. 93 ejusdem | Regni detectum et denunciatum fuisse et esse, deque et super 
eisdem grandibus malegesturis legitime convictum proque eisdem ad 
subeundum poenam condignam viz 4 , (prater solutionem summ® pecuniari®) 
ad standum in et super Pillorio, in diversis locis in Civitate London et 
suburbiis ejusdem, nec non ad flagellandum per communem Executionarium 
a Newgate usque ad furcas de Tyburne condemnatum et adjudicatum fuisse 
et esse, prout coram nobis per probationes legitimas, bic in Curia judici- 
aliter factas, liquet et apparet, pronunciamus et declaramus, eoqne intuitu* 
prafatum Samuelem Johnson, publics inf amis labe notatum et functioni 
et officio suo Clericali maxime scandalosum, fuisse et esse pronuntiamus 
decernimus et declaramus, Ad tollendum igitur omnem infamis labem, 
et scandalum quod ratione pramissorum criminis et pcens tarn in sacroa 
Diaconatus et Presbiteratus ordines, quam in ipsam Ecclesiam Cbristi 
infra boc regnum quoquomodo vergit seu vergere potuit aut potest in 
futurum, Assistentibus Nobis Venerabilibus Viris Domino Tboma Exton** 
Milite Legum Doctore Domini Episcopi Londinensis Vicario in Spiritualibus 
generali, et Officiali principali legitime constitute, Gregorio Hascard 
Sacra Tbeologis Professore, Ecclesis Sancti Georgii Windsor Decano, 
Gulielmo Holder, 80 Roberto Grove, 81 Gulielmo Sherlock, 88 Johanne Scott, 8 * 
Sacra Tbeologis Professoribus, Ecclesis Cathedralis Divi Pauli Londinensis 
Prebendariis, Henrico Dove 84 Sacra Tbeologis Professore, Vicario Ecclesis 
Sancts Bridgetts London et Gulielmo Cave Sacra Tbeologis Professore 
Vicario Sancts Maris Islington et Francisco Bridge Rectore Sancts 
Mildred Breadstreet London, prsfatum Samuelem Johnson ab omnibus 
sacris Diaconatus et Presbiteratus ordinibus juxta ritus Ecclesis Anglicans 
alias per eundem susceptis necnon ab omnibus officiis Ecclesiasticis et 
spiritualibus, omnique Jure, privilegio, statu, ordine, titulo et babitu 
Clericali deprivandum deponendum, exeundum t et realiter degradandum 
fore debere pronunciamus, decernimus et declaramus, sicque in nomine 

** Sir Thomas Exton, bom 1631, died 1688. Sat for the university of Cambridge 
and was master of Trinity Hall. 

*• William Holder, bora 1616, died 1698. Was a prebendary of St. Paul’s and 
subdean of the chapel royal in this year. 

tl Robert Grove, bora 1634, died 1696. Was a prebendary of St. Paul's at this 
time, afterwards bishop of Chichester 1691-6. 

" William Sherlock, bora 1641 T died 1707. Was a prebendary of St. Paul’s at 
this time. At the revolution he took the oaths and was made dean of St. Paul's in 
1691. 

** John Scott, bora 1639, died 1696. Was prebendary of St. Paul's at this time. 

M Henry Dove, born 1640, died 1696. Archdeacon of Richmond in 1678 and 
court ohaplain. 
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Patris, Filii et Spiritus Sancti, deprivamus, deponimus, Exuimus et de- 
gradamus, ej usque literas tam Diaconatus quam Presbiteratus Ordinum, 
revocamus, cassamus, irritamus, atque annullamus, proque cassis irritis, 
et invalidis, eundemque Samuelem Johnson esse merum Laicum, proque 
mero Laico de futuro tenendum, habendum, et reputandum fore ad 
omnem juris effectum pronunciamus, decernimus et declaramus, proque 
sic deprivato deposito et exuto, realiterque degradato ac pro mero Laico, 
eundem Samuelem Johnson seculari Brachio ad Subeundum psenas prse- 
dictas remittimus per hanc nostram sententiam definitivam sive hoc 
nostrum finale decretum quam sive quod ferimus et promulgamus in hia 
scriptis. 

N. Dunelm Tho: Roffen Tho Petriburgens Tho Exton, Greg; 
Hascard Will: Holder, Rob: Grove W m Sherlock W m Cave Hen 
Dove, Fran Bridge Lecta, lata et promulgata fuit haec sententia per 
dominos Episcopos suprascriptos Die Sabbati vicesimo viz 4 , die mensis 
Novembris anno domini 1686 inter boras nonam et undecimam ante 
meridiem ejusdem diei, in domo Capitulari, Ecclesise Cathedralis Divi 
Pauli Londinensis presentibus ut in Actis, dicti Domini Episcopi necnon 
Venerabiles Viri prsefati Decanus de Windsor et diversi alij Pwebendarij. 
diet® Ecclesiae Cathedralis, et Incumbentes infra Dioecesin Londinensem 
eorum nomina et cognomina eidem sententise subscripserunt, et inactitata 
fuit dicta sententia per me Registrarium Deputatum antedictum, prout 
per eandem plenius liquet et apparet, deinde dictus Johnson adstatim 
a gravitate et nullitate diet® sententiae adstatim Illustrissimo in Christo 
Principi, et Domino nostro Regi, et ad eum in ejus suprema Curia Cancel- 
lariae Angli© appellavit, sed domini noluerunt deferre appellationi, et 
assignarunt ei Apostolos 85 refutatorios, tunc dictus Lee petijt dictam 
sententiam, demandari executioni adstatim, et Domini eandem ad ejus 
petitionem executioni demandarunt adstatim, tunc biblia sacra et Evan- 
gelium in manibus, dicti Samuelis Johnson per Christopherum Glee ter 
Apparitorem principalem posita, dictus Samuel Johnson eandem dicto 
Cleeter de mandato dictorum Dominorum Episcoporum retradidit, et ejus 
Cappa, toga, et cingulo Canonico, assistente dicto Cleeter, de mandato 
dictorum Dominorum Episcoporum exutis ijdem Domini Episcopi, Officia- 
riis secularibus tunc et ibidem attendentibus dictum Samuelem Johnson 
tradiderunt, deliberarunt et remiserunt super quibus omnibus et singulis 
preefatus Godfredus Lee requisivit Me Richardum Newcourt Notarium 
Publicum antedictum ad conficiendum unum vel plura instrumentum vei 
instrumenta, publicum sive publica ac testes time et ibidem prsesentes 
testimonium exinde perhibere prsesentibus tunc et ibidem una mecum 
Notario Publico Subscripto, Venerabilibus Viris Carolo Hedges et | Stephano fo. 93 T# 
Brice Legum respective Doctoribus Aim© Curiae Cantuariensis de Archubus 
Londinensis Advocatorum Generalium duobus et Thoma Tyllott Notario 
Publico ejusdem Almae Curiae Cantuariensis procuratorum Generalium 
lino, cum multis alijs testibus fide-dignis Ita Testor Richardus Newcourt 
Notarius Publicus. Ex[plicit] 

“ A word used in the canon law, meaning letters or summons (see Ducange, aub 
voce). The bishops, refusing his appeal to the king in chancery, ordered a documen 
to be given to him denying his right to appeal. 

3 B 2 
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It may be noticed how closely (with one important exception) 
the commissioners adhered to the directions of the canon law: 

Clericus igitur degradandus, vestibus sacris indutus, in manibos habeas 
librum, vas, vel aliud instrumentum seu ornamentum ad ordinem suuin 
spectans, ac si deberet in officio suo solemniter ministrare, ad episcopi 
praesentiam adducatur, cui episcopus publice singula, sive sint vestes, 
calix, liber, seu quaevis alia, quae illi iuxta morem ordinandorum cleri- 
corum in sua ordinatione ab episcopo fuerint tradita seu collata, singulariter 
auferat. 86 

The Bible and the Gospels which had been delivered at ordina¬ 
tion as priest and deacon respectively (the liber of the canon law) 
were taken away from the hands of Samuel Johnson ; his vestes 
sacerdotales, in which he was summoned to appear, are reckoned 
as the Cappa, toga , el cingulum canonicum . The document 
declares that after the degradation Samuel Johnson was merits 
laicus and no longer a clerk. Thus the three bishops do not 
sustain the usual western teaching that Orders are indelible. 

Another account of the degradation is given in the Memorials 
prefixed to the edition of Samuel Johnson’s Works. 

After which they proceeded to degrade him, by putting a Square Cap 
011 his Head, and then taking it off; by pulling off his Gown and Girdle, 
which he demanded as his proper Goods bought with his Mony: which 
they promis'd to send him, but he cou’d not get ’em till he paid Twenty 
Shillings. Then they put a Bible into his Hands, which he not parting 
with readily, they took it from him by Force. That on the 22d of November 
the Judgment in the King's Bench began to be executed with great Rigour 
and Cruelty; that Mr. Rouse the Under-Sheriff tore off his Cassock on 
the Pillory, and put a Prize Coat upon him. 87 

Johnson must have appeared in a cassock to undergo the 
pillory, and his having such a clothing lends some colour to the 
statement that he was not stripped of that part of his dress at 
the degradation ; for he could hardly have recovered it from the 
servants of the court so soon as 22 November unless, indeed, he 
had provided himself with another for this occasion. The wearing 
of the cassock during the pillory would have completely brought 
to nought the aim of the degradation, namely, that a clergyman 
should not seem to suffer so infamous a punishment. 

From the same source we have further details of the degrada¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Johnson'8 Behaviour on this occasion was observ’d to be so becom¬ 
ing that very Character his Enemys wou’d have depriv’d him of, that it 
melted some of their Hearts, and forc’d them to acknowledg there was 

M Sexti Decretal, lib. v. tit. ix. cap. ii. 

” Works of the Late Reverend Mr. Samuel Johnson , London, 1710, 'Some 
Memorials,’ p. xv. 
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something very valuable in him. Among other things which he said to 
the Divines then present, he told them in the most pathetick manner, 
It cou’d not but grieve him to think , that since all he had writ was design'd 
to keep their Gowns on their backs , they shou'd be made the unhappy Instru- 
ments to pull off his : And begg’d them to consider, whether they were not 
making Rods for themselves. When they came to the Formality of patting 
a Bible in his hand, and taking it from him again, he was much affected, 
and parted with it with difficulty, kissing it, and saying, with tears, That 
they cou’d not however deprive him of the Use and Benefit of that Sacred 
Depositum. It happen’d they were guilty of an Omission, in not stripping 
him of his Cassock, which as slight a particular as it might seem, render’d 
his Degradation imperfect, and afterwards sav’d him his Benefice. 88 

But on the arrival of the prince of Orange in England, the 
friends of Samuel Johnson returned to power, and the house of 
commons was invoked by them on his behalf and the following 
resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved , That the Judgment against Sam . Johnson in the King's 
Bench, upon an Information for a Misdemeanor, was cruel and illegal. 

Resolved , That a Bill be brought in, to reverse that Judgment. 

Resolved , That the same Committee do prepare and bring in the Bill. 

Resolved , That a Committee be appointed, to inquire how Mr. Johnson 
came to be degraded and by what authority it was done. 89 

On 24 June following, the committee reported much in the 
same sense as regards facts as the documents cited above, and 
that Johnson’s deprivation was illegal, null, and void. Thereupon 
the house 

Resolved That the House doth agree with the Committee, That the 
Ecclesiastical Commission was illegal; and that, consequently, the Sus¬ 
pension of the Bishop of London , and the Authority committed to the 
aforesaid Three Bishops, was null and illegal. 40 

Further it was 

Resolved , That the House doth agree with the Committee, That 
Mr. Johnson not being sentenced, deprived, and degraded, by the Bishop 
of London (if he had deserved the same) was illegal. 41 

It will be noticed that the house of commons did not base 
its resolution that the degradation of Samuel Johnson was illegal 
upon the fact that his cassock had not been stripped off him, 
but because he had not been degraded by the bishop in whose 
diocese he held a living ; which is a more reasonable foundation 
for their resolution than the other, and in accordance with the 
canon law, cited above, which declares that the degradation is 

*• Op. eit ., p. xii. 

11 The Journals of the House of Commons , x. 177, 11 June 1689. 

'• Ibid., p. 194. « Ibid. 
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to be performed by the clerk’s propriua episcopus, even if a certain 
number of other bishops be present and concur. 

Richard Newcourt, whose name appears more than once in 
the document printed above, tells us that Johnson was commonly 
called ‘ Julian Johnson ’, and that his deprivation and degradation 

at last signify’d nothing, for after the Revolution, he restor’d himself 
both to his Orders and this Living, [Coringham] which he enjoy’d till his 
Death, [1703] without the help of any publick and legal Authority, his 
Successor, the said Tho. Berrow , leaving it out of Fear, soon after he was 
admitted to it. 42 

It would seem that Newcourt’s statement that Johnson returned 
to his living without any legal authority may be accepted. Being 
a proctor-general of the arches and notary public his means 
of information would be good ; Johnson does not seem to have 
resided upon his benefice either before or after his degradation. 4 * 

Johnson’s character seems to have been wanting in many 
phases. Macaulay, who, from his politics, would be inclined to 
take as favourable a view as could be of a man to whom a large 
share in bringing about the revolution is attributed, yet sums 
up thus: 

Johnson, though brave, honest, and religious, had always been rash, 
mutinous, and quarrelsome ; and, since he had endured for his opinions 
a martyrdom more terrible than death, the infirmities of his temper and 
understanding had increased to such a degree that he was as disagreeable 
to Low Churchmen as to High Churchmen. 44 

It may be remarked that Johnson did not suffer martyrdom 
* for his opinions ’, but for his attempt to stir up mutiny among 
the king’s soldiers. In actual warfare he would most likely have 
been led at once to the nearest tree by the provost marshal. 
Macaulay adds that it was thought that Johnson was mad, and 
King William, though asked by the commons to give him prefer¬ 
ment, yet hesitated ‘ to place an eccentric and irritable man in 
a situation of dignity and public trust \ Mr. Alexander Gordon 
states that the deanery of Durham was offered to Johnson, 46 
and it may be another mark of his insanity if he refused this piece 
of great preferment as not equal to his services. 

J. Wickham Lego. 

41 Repertoriwn Ecclesiasticum Parochiale Londinense, ii. 194. 

44 * Some Memorials,* in Johnson’s Works, quoted above, pp. iii and xviii. 

44 T. B. Macaulay, History of England, oh. xiv. 1855, iii 383. 

44 Diet . of Nat . Biography, sub voce Samuel Johnson. 
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Reviews of Books 

The Beneventan Script , A History of the South Italian Minuscule. By 
E. A. Loew, Ph.D. (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1914.) 

T&is book is a valuable contribution to the history of an interesting 
branch of the palaeography of western Europe, and is the result of many 
years’ patient research. A former pupil of the late Professor Traube and 
following the exact methods of that lamented scholar, Dr. Loew has had 
the good fortune to have ‘ been able to investigate nearly all the extant 
materials in his field ’ and, through the support both of individuals and of 
institutions, 4 to visit all the libraries containing manuscripts that con¬ 
cerned him and to devote, unhindered, ample time upon them.’ That 
he has taken full advantage of his opportunities will be recognized by all 
who make use of his book. So thoroughly, indeed, has he sifted his material 
that he can have left little, if anything, to be gleaned by those who come 
after him; and the careful labour that he has bestowed not only on the 
general examination of the manuscripts, but also on the close scrutiny of 
minute details in the systems of abbreviation, punctuation, Ac., has 
evidently been most unsparing. The results arrived at are substantiated 
by proofs which palaeographers will accept with the confidence inspired 
by a genuine and honest piece of work. If we differ in certain points 
from Dr. Loew, it is not in anything affecting his general conclusions but 
only in matters of arrangement and method of treatment of the subject. 
For example, we venture to think that certain discussions, such as that 
refuting arguments put forward in favour of Visigothic influence on the 
Beneventan script, might more conveniently have been relegated to an 
appendix instead of blocking the way in the course of the text. 

There is no section of Latin palaeography which at the present time 
better deserves attention than that dealing with the handwritings of 
continental western Europe which were derived from the Roman cursive. 
The three main branches of those scripts have been called, as we all 
know, the Merovingian, comprising the hands of the Frankish kingdom ; 
the Visigothic, of Spain; and the Lombardic, of Italy. But, with the 
continuous output of photographic facsimiles, we are becoming every 
year more and more conscious of the numerous varieties of scripts com¬ 
prised within the limits of those terms; and the systematic classifica¬ 
tion and study of those varieties must be undertaken before we can claim 
to know the full history of the continental schools of writing. Dr. Loew’s 
book is a study of one of these scripts, the so-called Lombardic; but, 
following the new fashion, he discards the old name of Lombardic and 
entitles it the Beneventan script. With this change of name we do not 
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quarrel; but, as a matter of caution, when a name has been applied and 
has been used for some centuries to indicate a particular kind of script, 
there may be reason for hesitating to alter it. An old and long-used 
name may not be the most correct; but usage almost establishes a law. 
We speak of 4 uncial 9 manuscripts and we all know what we mean, 
but no one has ever yet discovered the derivation of the term, and 
some day it may be proved to be an absurdity. The name Beneventan 
can be traced back to the eleventh century, and we are told that there 
are many early instances of its use to describe the script * employed 
in the ancient duchy of Benevento, once co-extensive with almost all of 
south Italy \ But almost as much may be said for the term Lombardic, 
which enjoys the honour of equal antiquity. And here we meet with 
a complication. In an inventory of manuscripts drawn up in the year 
1336, while certain volumes are described as de littera beneuentana , others 
are stated to be de littera longobarda. What is here meant by littera longo - 
barda ? Dr. Loew gives it up, suggesting, however, that the term probably 
means simply Beneventan. But if there is no difference, why differentiate? 
Is it not possible that in this instance the term may refer to a different 
type of script from the usual Beneventan ? We shall presently see that 
Dr. Loew describes a variety which he calls the Bari type. The compiler 
of the inventory may have been acquainted with this type and have 
indicated it in this place by the title of littera longobarda . We throw 
out the suggestion ; we do not press it. 

Now, what was the Beneventan Script, this book-hand of the Bene* 
ventan duchy ? What was its period of duration ? What were the centres 
in which it was practised ? What was the course of its development ? 
In the period of its early stages, we are told, the Beneventan was 
nothing more than the common Italian script, in other words there was 
one type of hand throughout the country, and Beneventan did not exist 
as a variety. But, when the minuscule book-hand of the Carolingian 
reform instituted by Charlemagne began to penetrate northern and central 
Italy, this uniformity ceased. There the reformed foreign script proved 
too strong for the native handwriting and superseded it. 

Had the Caroline reform stopped at the Alps, all of Italy must have written 
a more or less similar hand, resembling the early Beneventan. Had it, on the other 
hand, swept over South Italy as well as North Italy, all Italian schools would have 
used the ruling Caroline minuscule. The fact that only the northern of Italy 
took up the Fronoh stylo of book-hand gives the southern half the distinction of 
possessing a local script named after the region in which it flourished. 

But if the native hand succumbed in the north of Italy to the invading 
Carolingian script, why did it not also succumb in the south ? For the 
moment we will be content with the fact; we may find an answer to the 
question presently. 

Dr. Loew tells us that although it was the last of the so-called national 
scripts to come to maturity, the Beneventan proved the most enduring, 
and that it remained in use no less than five centuries. The earliest 
dated Beneventan minuscule manuscript is of a. d. 779-97 ; the latest, of 
a. d. 1295; and those dates may be regarded as practically the limits of 
the script. As to the geographical extent of its practice, if we glance at 
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the map which accompanies the chapter describing the 4 Beneventan 
zone we are at once impressed by the close grouping of the principal 
centres of its activity: Monte Cassino, Benevento, Capua, Naples, Cava, 
Salerno, forming, as it were, in the north-west corner of the duchy a com¬ 
pact barrier of so many monastic strongholds to repel the advance of any 
invading foreign script. Of these centres Monte Cassino conspicuously 
led the way in the development of the Beneventan book-hand. 4 The 
script of Monte Cassino, 9 we are told, 4 is often a century in advance of the 
writing produced in other centres, and the decline set in sooner there than 
elsewhere in the Beneventan zone. 9 The influence exercised by the great 
Benedictine house sufficiently accounts for the general uniformity of the 
minuscule book-hand developed within the group. But far away, in 
comparative isolation, lay Bari, in Apulia, an important centre on the 
shore of the Adriatic, where the course of development took a different turn 
from that of the western group, resulting in the growth of the Bari variety 
of Beneventan script, a variety which proved of strong vitality, not con¬ 
fining itself to its native habitat but also spreading across the sea to the 
coast-towns of Dalmatia. 

Dr. Loew divides the course of the development of the Beneventan 
script into four periods: (1) the tentative period, from the end of the 
eighth to the third quarter of the ninth century; (2) the formative period, 
from the latter years of the ninth century to the close of the tenth century; 
( 3 ) the period of maturity, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries ; (4) the 
period of decline, in the thirteenth century. In his treatment of this 
part of his subject the author has scarcely done himself justice. In a brief 
chapter entitled 4 The Morphology of the script 9 , he summarily disposes 
of these periods, explains more fully the construction of the several letters 
in the period of maturity, and enumerates the characteristics of the Bari 
type. To illustrate the script through the whole of its career, we are* 
provided with only eight plates of facsimiles. It is greatly to be regretted 
that Dr. Loew, whose familiarity with the south Italian manuscripts is 
certainly incomparably more intimate than that of any other palaeo¬ 
grapher, should not have imparted his knowledge in a fully illustrated 
review of the fortunes of the Beneventan book-hand through the whole 
period of its growth, maturity, and decline. Perhaps his volume of 
facsimiles, the Scriptura Beneventana , referred to in places in this book, 
is to do this office; but unfortunately that work is only now announced 
to be 4 in preparation ’, the edition to be limited, and the subscription 
price to be beyond the means of the ordinary student. 

Dr. Loew shows a proper appreciation of the important influence of the 
cursive minuscule in the formation of the book-hand. In the 4 tentative 
period 9 naturally this influence is most in evidence. It is therefore a pity 
that a few facsimiles from Beneventan documents, for purposes of com¬ 
parison, have not been vouchsafed. With such aids the description of 
forms and evolutions of letters is so simple; without them, so difficult. 
The two characteristic letters of the Beneventan book-hand, of cursive 
origin, are a and t ; the a in form of double c, at first open at the top, but 
soon, by natural process, closed up. As to the f, imagine a flat-headed 
' letter; produce the cross-bar backwards and curve it round in a bow, 
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giving the appearance of a c joined closely to the t. Now let us see how 
the letter may change its form, just as it did in the Roman cursive. When 
preceding certain vowels, it is linked with them in a new form : take hold 
of the end of the c-shaped bow just described and turn the curve, inade 
out, over the head of the t, transforming the letter into a two-curved 
character like an italic capital £. Such forms and evolutions mark the 
hand. In Dr. Loew’s words, ‘ the chief distinguishing feature of the 
Beneventan script is the adaptation of certain cursive elements to calli¬ 
graphic purposes and their retention as essential parts of the script.’ 
But, further, certain rules and traditions were gradually recognized and 
enforced in the Beneventan scriptoria and at length became established 
during the ‘ formative period ’, from the close of the ninth to the end of 
the tenth century. Briefly stated, the principal ones were these : A dis¬ 
tinction between the soft or assibilated sound of ti (as in natio) and the 
hard sound (as in natis) : for the assibilated sound the turned-over 
£-shaped t was used, linked with j-shaped i produced below the line ; for 
the hard sound the normal t was written. The j-shaped i employed when 
following an e, /, g , 1 , r, or t , and linked with them. The use of t-longa, 
that is, a tall I at the beginning of a word to distinguish it, just as we 
employ a capital, except when the next following letter extends above or 
below the line, in which case the small i is employed (thus, xbi, not Ibi); 
and, when i has a semi-vocal sound (as in ait , eius, coniux), the tall I 
indicates that sound (as alt , el us, coniux). Add to these, special signs of 
abbreviation, special contractions, special marks of punctuation, interro¬ 
gation, &c., peculiar to the script, and we have a very technical style 
which could only be written correctly after careful teaching and long 
practice. 

Developing with all these special features, the Beneventan script 
Reached maturity in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, in which period 
it adopts the peculiar formation in the lettering which has gained for it 
the epithet of ‘ broken’. The principle of construction is an exaggerated 
contrast between heavy and light strokes, the former emphasized, the 
latter attenuated. The formation of*the letter i is typical of that of the 
members of the short, even letters, such as m and n : a vertical composed 
of three distinct strokes, the first and third short, heavy, and oblique, 
from left to right, connected by the second, a hair-line slightly oblique, 
from right to left, the letter being thus changed from the solid vertical 
bar of its natural shape into a very narrow zig-zag. A series of such 
‘ broken ’ members, forming for example such a word as minimi , presents 
a curious wasp-waisted appearance. The same principle is applied to the 
round letters, the curve becoming an angle and the circle a lozenge. Each 
letter is thus composed of a number of independent strokes, the scribe 
using his writing implement more like a brush than a pen. For the per¬ 
fection of this very artificial hand credit is to be given to Desiderins, the 
great abbot of Monte Cassino, who ruled the house from 1058 to 1067, 
the period of its greatest lustre both political and literary; and this 
artificiality, combined with the conservative rules and traditions of the 
monastic scriptoria, no doubt prolonged the life of the script by offering, 
down to the end of the thirteenth century, successful resistance to the 
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Adoption of the medieval book-hand of Italy which was evolved from 
tihe .Carolingian reformed minuscule, so different in its structure and rules 
And traditions. As Dr. Loew truly says, ‘ the monasteries were the last 
strongholds of the littera Beneventana.’ 

We must not overlook the existence of the Bari variety of the script. 
The chief distinction which separates this type from the western Beneventan 
hand is the general roundness of the characters—in it the ‘ broken ’ lettering 
found no place. But we see a roundness of character also in the western 
type during the * formative period* of the tenth century (plate ii). It 
8e*m8 then that down to that time the Beneventan book-hand was 
practically of one type throughout the duchy; that the Bari type was 
the natural development in the direct line ; and that the ‘ broken * style 
of the western centres was a fanciful deviation from it. We think, too, 
that we detect in the roundness of the Bari type an expression of the 
calligraphic instinct for beauty of lettering which is so remarkable in the 
best examples of Italian penmanship in the middle ages, and which revived 
in such fine form in the Renaissance. E. Maunde Thompson. 

The Early History of the House of Savoy (1000-1233). By C. W. Previt£ 

Obton, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. (Cambridge : 

University Press, 1912.) 

It is perhaps the highest praise and the most just criticism of Mr. Orton’s 
book to say that it has all the merits, tempered by the single defect, of 
a German monograph. This defect, which is dullness, will not detract 
from its value to the serious student, though it may render it indigestible 
to the less persevering reader ; but even the most serious may regret the 
absence of any glimpse of the romantic, still less of the humorous side of 
history, and of the amenities of a literary style which need not obscure 
clearness or detail. The early history of the House of Savoy is not without 
its romantic side, and might be made attractive merely by quotations 
from the chronicles, which are often both racy and illuminating. And 
indeed, a juster conception of the temperament and genius of that remark¬ 
able House might be formed by adding to the scanty and jejune facts 
of its early history some of its most fascinating and ingenious legends 
(of course, with due reserves for truth). However, it is ungrateful to find 
even minor faults with a work of such incontestable value, and one which 
not only fills up a considerable gap for English readers, but which adds 
to the European literature concerning this period a thoughtfully reasoned, 
judicious, and accurate contribution to a very difficult and much con¬ 
troverted subject. Carefully picking his way between Manteyer and 
Carutti, Labruzzi and Renaux, Gingins-la-Sarra and Gabotto, Mr. Orton 
analyses their different theories, selecting the most probable, criticizing 
and rejecting others on reasonable grounds; and, where he cannot come 
to any definite conclusion, he balances both sides clearly and fairly before 
the reader. It would have been almost impossible in so great a welter 
of confusion, where there is such a scarcity of undoubted fact and such 
a mass of controversy, to have achieved a result at once more detailed 
and accurate and yet more clear. The register of Humbertine documents 
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on pp. 45-56, and the analysis of their contents and conclusions drawn 
from them on pp. 57-68, are an example of the excellence of his methods, 
though it may perhaps be allowable to suggest that, for purposes of reference 
from the register to the analysis, the documents might have been 
numbered. 

It may be of interest to state some of Mr. Orton’s views on the most 
debated points. He decides for one original head of the House of Savoy 
against Baron Gingins-la-Sarra’s theory of two Humberts (p. 74). He 
disagrees with M. de Manteyer in supposing that Aosta came to Humbert 
by enfeoffment from Bishop Anselm (p. 90), and comes to the conclusion 
that Maurienne was granted as a reward for Humbert's services to the 
Emperor Conrad (p. 99). In the question of Humbert’s ancestry, he 
decides that, in spite of the ingenuity of rival genealogy makers, we have 
not sufficient data to come to any definite conclusion, though he state* 
his preference for the Count Amadeus of the document (Carutti, Reg. xiii) 
who appears about 970 (976 would seem to be a misprint here) as Humbert’s 
father (p. 120). He holds that the charter of Frossasco of 1034 is a 
forgery, not so much by reason of one overwhelming count, as for the 
number of its difficulties and uncertainties (pp. 203-4); since it is to 
be deleted from the argument he rejects the older theories of the two 
Adelaides, and he is equally averse to the later theories on the same 
subject of M. Renaux and Professor Gabotto (pp. 209-13). He therefore 
maintains a belief in the one Adelaide, with three husbands, of whom she 
married the last, Oddo of Turin, at some date after 1044. From this date 
onward the book gains at least a little in human interest. In Adelaide we 
find a personality, and the comparison between her and Queen Elizabeth 
is suggestive, though the history of Canossa is told in an extremely un- 
dramatic style. The value of the book is enhanced by excellent maps 
and an index, and by several important appendixes. 

K. Dorothea Vernon. 


Burgage Tenure in Medieval England. By Morley de Wolf Hemmeon. 

(Cambridge, U.S.A. : Harvard University Press, 1914.) 

Bracton and ‘ Glanville ' say very little about burgage tenure. Probably 
they did not often come across it in their professional capacity. But 
the more they saw of it, the more they would realize the difficulty of 
generalizing about it. While in Normandy the rules of burgage tenure 
varied little from one town to another, because they were part of the 
common law of the duchy, in England it would seem that the older and 
more important boroughs made their own land-law as they pleased. 
English burgage tenure was not created by a legislator, or by the accu¬ 
mulated judgements of the central law-courts. It developed by degrees, 
because the same economic forces tended to produce uniformity of land- 
law in all commercial centres ; because communities of traders found it 
convenient that land should be as freely alienable and devisable as any 
chattel. This evolution was often delayed, and often remained incomplete, 
through the dead weight of tradition. In some cases a borough started its 
career with a constitution framed on the lines of Norman custom ; here 
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devise would be prohibited. Elsewhere the claims of the kindred upon 
land of inheritance were secured by some form of the retrail lignager . 
But the tendency was to relax or to throw aside these restrictions as the 
community became mercantile. 

Dr. Hemmeon objects to the usual definition of burgage as a species 
of socage. He would prefer to treat burgage tenure as a separate genus, 
because he thinks that it originated and developed independently, and at 
every stage of development was more unlike contemporary socage tenure 
than is generally allowed. No doubt there are grave objections to the 
classification per genus et speciem of tenures which originate in local custom, 
until the time when each has become stereotyped and local varieties of 
usage have been reduced to a minimum. But the general result of his 
investigations is rather to lessen than to accentuate the differences between 
burgage and socage in and before the period of ‘ Glanville * and Bracton. 
Mobility was the most salient characteristic of the burgage tenement, 
from the legal point of view. But, even in the case of burgage tenements, 
restrictions upon sale and devise are so often found as to make it probable 
that originally the rights of the kindred had been protected in boroughs 
almost as effectively as in the open country. Early in his book Dr. Hem¬ 
meon seems disposed to argue that burgage tenure was originally a military 
tenure, because in some boroughs we find the military heriot of Canute’s 
laws (p. 4). But the evidence of Domesday Book hardly bears out the 
assumption that such an incident had been a universal feature of burgage 
tenure, even on the Welsh border (p. 164); it is in relatively unimportant 
boroughs—such as Newcastle-on-Tyne, Manchester, and Birmingham— 
that the heriot is attested by later records (p. 22). As regards the course 
of later evolution, Dr. Hemmeon exaggerates when he contends that bur¬ 
gage and socage tend to resemble each other less and less. The history of 
each is that of a gradual abolition of restraints upon mobility; but he 
appears to think that the lord of a socage tenement could hinder aliena¬ 
tion inter vivos down to a comparatively late period (p. 4). 

Dr. Hemmeon has two considerable qualifications for his task. He has 
made a careful and independent study of borough-customs; and he is 
a trained lawyer. Naturally he is able sometimes to correct, and some¬ 
times to enlarge the conclusions of other writers who have devoted them¬ 
selves less exclusively to burgage tenure. For this we are in his debt. 
But he has certainly not produced a new theory of burgage tenure, and 
his strength lies in detailed knowledge rather than in generalization. This 
being so, his attitude towards writers from whom he has learned much, 
and perhaps has something still to learn, is unduly pontifical. The work 
of M. G6nestal, La Tenure en Bourgage , seems to be the main source for 
his knowledge of Norman urban tenures, and supplies him with his most 
effective criticism upon Miss Bateson’s theories (p. 171); but his apprecia¬ 
tion of his authority is unduly contemptuous (p. 7). To Miss Bateson 
also he is under obligations, which should have induced him to observe 
the amenities of discussion when he differs from her. It is not certain 
that he is always right. He is sarcastic because in translating a Wear- 
mouth custom she translated the word calumnia in its general and usual 
sense of * a claim ’; he states that it must mean ‘ a claim by the kindred 
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but he does not prove his point (p. 120). 1 His destructive criticism of 
Miss Bateson’s list of Breteuil customs (pp. 168-70) is largely based on two 
assumptions. The first is that all boroughs which followed the Breteuil 
model must have adopted the whole of the Breteuil customs; so that 
a custom which is not universal in the group cannot have been derived 
from Breteuil. The other is, that no custom ought to be included in the 
list which ever occurs outside the Breteuil group. These assumptions 
seem to be quite unwarranted. If Miss Bateson had enjoyed, like Dr. Hem- 
meon, the advantage of reading M. Genestal’s book, she would no doubt 
have formed a juster idea of the relation of Breteuil to other Norman 
boroughs. But she was not guilty of supposing that Breteuil was a borough 
sui generis. Her views about the importance of foreign models in the 
development of English boroughs were much the same as those expressed 
by Dr. Hemmeon. She thought that the foreign example often acted as 
a stimulus and served for a short time as an ideal; but that in the long 
run native traditions of law and government would reassert themselves. 
Her articles on the Breteuil group only give one part of the studies by which 
she worked her way to a conclusion on this matter. 

H. W. C. Davis. 

Essai sur les Origines de la Chambre des Communes. By D. Pasquet. 

(Paris: Colin, 1914.) 

The genesis of a political body so peculiar in composition and history* 
the fruitful mother of so numerous a brood, as the English house of commons* 
has long engaged the attention of foreign as well as of English historians 
and legists. Coming into existence humbly enough in the century of 
decisive conflict between Crown and baronage but destined to carry off the 
fruits of victory from both, was it the child of revolution or of authority ? 
M. Pasquet takes the current view to be that the ‘ Model ’ Parliament of 
1295 marked the triumph of an alliance of baronage and middle class 
against the Crown. For though Stubbs attributes to Edward I the con¬ 
scious design of creating a national parliament, which, while associating 
the whole nation in the government of the state, would * strengthen the 
hand of the king, who personified the nation ’, he questions whether the 
design was not forced upon Edward by circumstances, in other words, by 
that concert and sympathy between the baronial and knightly classes 
which, in his view, had made itself felt during the struggles of the preceding 
reign. 

To this view M. Pasquet totally demurs. He finds no evidence that 
the country knights and the townsmen demanded representation in parlia¬ 
ment. On the contrary, the representatives must find sureties for their 
attendance and the boroughs, when they could, slipped out of the duty 
of sending burgesses to parliament. It was a servilium curiae imposed 
from above, not insisted upon as a right. The first suggestion of such 
representation is to be sought not in the example of church councils or, 

1 It is ridiculous to suppose, as Dr. Hemmeon does, in another place, that 
Miss Bateson, the editress of Borough Customs, was ignorant of the English oostoaa 
of free devise (p. 171). 
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with Mr. Barker, in the practice of Dominican general chapters, but in 
the custom, which can be traced at least to the reign of Richard 1, of calling 
up knights (generally four) from a particular county to bring a record or 
defend a decision on appeal coram rege et constlio suo. A link between 
these delegations from single counties and the systematic summons of 
representatives ( before the king and his council * in parliament is dis¬ 
coverable in the deputations of knights sent up from the counties at large 
at various dates in the first half of the thirteenth century to lay local 
grievances before the king. What then, on this view, were the motives 
which led the Crown to require an attendance that was to prove fatal to 
its prerogative ? There was no idea of taking the advice of the commons 
on knotty questions or of securing thrir assistance in legislation or 
administration. The former was implicitly excluded by the wording of 
the writs of summons from 1295, and not seldom made impossible by the 
dismissal of the representatives before a parliament entered on its most 
important business. As for law-making and the work of administration, 
it is enough to state that a statute could be passed before the commons 
arrived or after their departure, and that twelve of the twenty parliaments 
which Edward I held after the 4 Model * parliament contained no repre 
sentatives of shires or boroughs. The assent of the commons is indeed 
expressed in the preambles of the first and the last statutes of the reign, 
but in the latter case, at all events, Edward had an exceptional motive— 
to impress the pope. Nor will M Pasquet even allow that the presence 
of the commons was necessary for the imposition of taxes. Henry III 
had obtained subsidies in assemblies which contained no representative 
element; the royal right to tallage the towns, or most of them, was 
unquestioned; Edward I’s action in 1297 is to be regarded as a falling 
back upon his rights rather than an 4 aberration ’ from the principles of 
1295 as Stubbs considered it. 

But, if the consent of the knights of the shires and the burgesses was 
not necessary for either law-making, administration, or taxation, why were 
they summoned ? Four reasons are suggested by M. Pasquet: (1) the 
practical advantage of securing the preliminary consent of the taxpayers 
they represented to imposts which they themselves collected and of avoiding 
tedious negotiations with local bodies ; (2) the desire to keep a watch on 
local administration through the petitions presented by the representatives 
of shires and boroughs ; (3) the antifeudal policy of Edward 1, which wel¬ 
comed every opportunity of ignoring the feudal distinction between tenants- 
in-chief and under-tenants, and of bringing the Crown into direct relations 
with all its subjects ; (4) the need of finding support for the royal power 
against the barons within and the papacy without. To these limited and 
matter-of-fact considerations is attributed the momentous innovation in 
which 8tubbs saw a statesmanlike recognition that 4 a strong king must be 
the king of a united people. And a people, to be united, must possess a 
balanced constitution, in which no class possesses absolute and independent 
power ’. Which is right ? Stubbs was perhaps inclined to idealize Edward I, 
to credit him with a too complete and rounded constitutional scheme, 
and to keep limitations too much in the background. He certainly rather 
obscures the fact that of the round score of assemblies which were 
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summoned between 1296 and 1307 a minority contained representatives 
and only four were constituted exactly on the model of 1295; yet among 
the majority are meetings which are expressly called parliaments. His 
assertion too that after 1295 ‘ all such acts as were really laws were enacted 
in full parliaments’, i.e. of the three estates, is not easily reconciled with 
the conclusion to which he comes elsewhere that‘ all Edward’s legislation 
may be received as of full and equal authority’. On the other hand, 
M. Pasquet fails to note that there is some evidence that the distinction 
between statute and ordinance began to be drawn in the last decade of 
Edward’s reign, for the ‘ statute ’ de falsa moneta passed in a parliament 
without commons in 1299 is described, Stubbs points out, in the Wardrobe 
accounts as an ordinance and the act de consjriratoribus of the similar 
parliament of September 1305 calls itself an ordinance, not a statute. 
Indeed, if we may interpret strictly a passage in the Statute of Carlisle 
of 1307, neither this last-named assembly nor the anomalous body which 
in May 1306 granted the king an aid to knight his son, though it included 
two knights from each county and one or two burgesses from each borough, 
was regarded as a parliament in the fullest sense. The preamble of the 
statute states that it was actually passed in the parliament of February 
1305 4 on the advice of earls, barons ... and the communities of the realm 
After the recital it is explained that for various reasons its proclamation 
and publication had remained in suspense, ‘ a Parliaments 'proximo pre- 
terito usque ad presens Parliamentum apud Karliolum.’ It is difficult to 
see how the ‘ last parliament ’ referred to can be any other than that which 
originally passed the statute. It will not do in any case to lay too much 
stress on the wider use of the term parliament, since it was applied to 
a purely baronial assembly as late as 1325 and after Edward IPs famous 
declaration of the rights of the commons. 

If the indications given above have any weight, the parliament of 1295 
would be more of a new departure even in regard to legislation than 
M. Pasquet is willing to allow. After all, Stubbs does not claim for the 
commons under this head more than that organized right of petition in 
which his critic sees a chief reason for their summons to parliament. 
They differ somewhat as to the use to which the king meant to put these 
petitions, but the comparative infrequency of such summons at first can 
hardly be fairly urged against the one view rather than the other. The 
consultation of representatives of the commons on taxation was of course 
no novelty in 1295, but knights and burgesses had never before been 
brought together for this purpose. The point at issue is whether their 
4 grant ’ was what the term seems to import or a mere formal consent, 
which it was expedient but not obligatory for the Crown to obtain. Here 
M. Pasquet perhaps makes too much of Edward’s arbitrary proceedings 
in 1297 and unduly depreciates the importance of the declaration of 
principle made in the document known as the de tallagio non oonoedendo . 
It may be doubted too whether Henry III had quite as free a hand in 
taxing knights and freeholders who were not tenants-in-chief as we are 
asked to believe. For even if their inclusion as consenting parties in 
writs for the collection of aids as early as 1225 did not imply representation 
or local consultation, it is surely hazardous to dismiss it as mere unmeaning 
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formula. It is true, of course, that the Crown had an admitted right to 
tallage most of the boroughs, but the mesne boroughs could not be so 
treated and by summoning representatives of both to parliament Edward 1 
was able to tax the latter and at the same higher rate as the former paid. 
They did not pay at the higher rate, however, until 1296, if we could 
accept M. Pasquet’s novel interpretation of the wording of the writ for 
the collection of the taxes granted in 1295. As is well known, this seems 
to state that only the demesne cities and boroughs paid the seventh. 1 
The difficulty has long been felt, but, so far as we know, M. Pasquet is the 
first to take the passage quite strictly and to conclude that the mesne 
boroughs paid the eleventh with the earls, barons, and others. Com¬ 
parison, however, with later writs, in which dominicis is always a noun 
and refers to the rural manors of the demesne, 2 warrants a suggestion 
that a comma (or an et) after nostris is the real solution of the crux. 

Even in composition, says M. Pasquet, the ‘ Model ’ Parliament had 
not the novelty that has been claimed for it. The discovery of the writs 
of summons to the parliament of April 1275 proves it to have been an 
anticipation of the assembly of twenty years later in all but the repre¬ 
sentation of the lower clergy. This is too strongly stated. The new 
discovery certainly disturbs Stubbs’s impression that the Model Parliament 
was prepared for by a progressive series of experiments, but it does not 
alter the fact that in every essential the parliament of 1295 was the model 
for all subsequent parliaments of the three estates. A point of more 
importance than was realized at the time, to which M. Pasquet does not 
advert in this connexion, is that it fixed the number of members from each 
constituency at two, for this made possible a manageable house of commons, 
while in 1275 the counties were asked to send four and the boroughs six 
or four. 

On the whole, ably as M. Pasquet develops his argument, skilfully as 
he makes every possible point against the current view, we do not feel 
convinced that he has fully made out his case. After all, is it impossible 
that Edward I, who in other matters showed no incapacity to take large 
views, should have thought a little more nationally than his critic will 
allow ? Why should he not have been attracted by the idea of con¬ 
centrating all the elements of his people in a central assembly, each assisting 
him in larger or smaller measure in the work of government ? Edward 
(like his son and grandson) did not always summon the proctors of the 
inferior clergy to his full parliaments, but the fact that they were present 
in 1300 and 1305 when they were not asked to contribute to an aid is 
not readily explained on M. Pasquet’s conception of the king’s motives in 
summoning the representative elements. Stubbs may have laid undue 
stress upon the famous quotation from Justinian’s Code in the writs of 
1295: Quod omnes tangit , &c. It occurs only in the writs addressed to the 
clergy, and M. Pasquet may be right in thinking that the royal clerks were 
not disinclined to show off their learning if they could find an appreciative 

1 * Civee, burgenses et alii probi homines de dominicis nostris civitatibus et burgis 
eiusdem regni aeptimam. . . .’ 

1 * Civee... de sin gulis civitatibus et burgis regni nostri. • • et de omnibus d o minicis 
nostris.’ 

VOL. XXIX.—NO. OXVI. 3 O 
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audience. Yet the phrase was evidently familiar in that age and there 
is no good reason for supposing that the principle it embodied could 
not have been accepted by Edward I. It was not everything that touched 
everybody. Is it without significance from this point of view that when 
Edward in 1305 summoned ten representatives from Scotland to join in 
formulating a scheme for the government of their country it was prescribed 
that two of the ten should be elected 4 par la commune 9 below the rank 
of baron ? 

How far Edward was influenced by the experience of his father’s reign 
we can only guess, but the fact that representatives of the commons had 
twice been summoned together by the enemies of the Crown must surely 
have left its impression. The commons may have disliked the trouble 
and expense of representation, but this is no proof that the Crown could 
count upon their submissiveness to its demands. So far as Edward’s 
system of estates was devised to ease his relations with classes of growing 
importance in the state and to avert their alliance with the baronage, it 
may be said not to have been wholly voluntary, not the mere administrative 
reform of a ‘ roi autoritaire ’. 

M. Pasquet, as we have seen, is inclined to trace the original suggestion 
of parliamentary representation to the earlier missions of knights to court 
on purely local business. This gradual evolution, he thinks, goes far to 
explain the curious silence of the chroniclers on the introduction of the 
representative element in parliament. It hardly accounts, however, for 
the almost complete failure of the chroniclers to notice the summons of 
borough representatives in 1265, which was an absolute innovation. From 
what has been said it will be seen that the author does not agree with 
Professor Adams in seeing no real approach towards parliamentary repre¬ 
sentation before 1264. In conclusion we may note that he suggests yet 
another and a very ingenious explanation of Wendover’s statement that 
in 1213 all the sheriffs received writs from John ordering them to send 
to St. Albans for the 4 August 4 de singulis dominicorum suorum villis 
quatuor legales homines cum praeposito ’ to join with 1 alios ministros 
suos 9 in an inquiry into the damages suffered by the bishops while their 
estates were in his hands. M. Pasquet’s solution is that the inquiry in 
question was really held locally in each county but that, inasmuch as in 
Hertfordshire it was summoned to St. Albans for a date when the king was 
expected to hold a council in that town, Wendover, who wrote in the abbey 
there, erroneously concluded that all the local juries were to be sent to 
St. Albans. 8 James Tait. 

* It will be of interest in this connexion to quote an extraot from a letter by 
Mr. H. W. C. Davis dated 3 May 1912 : 

* Since the time when I wrote my artiole [on The St. Albans Council of 1218 , ante, 
xx. 289 f.] another possibility has occurred to me. Wendover drew upon the St. Albans' 
charter-chest for materials, e. g. for Henry I*s charter (ii 263). It is possible that, as 
in the case of Henry I*s charter, he gives the copy addressed to the sheriff of Hertford, 
so in the case of this writ. It may have been that each sheriff was to inquire in each 
shire-moot by the witness of the reeves and four men into the damages of the clergy 
in that shire ; and that St. Albans is simply indicated as the place at which the Herts 
witnesses were to appear. But I am not at all sure that this will work out; it was 
merely a passing idea, and there are some obvious difficulties.*—E d. E. H. R . 
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The Scottish War of Independence ; a critical Study . By Evan Macleod 
Barron. (London : Nisbet, 1914.) 

Mr. Barron has written an engaging and readable book which is always 
bright and well written, invariably clear and incisive, and in which he 
sometimes shows a good deal of shrewdness, both in making his way 
through tangled paths and in putting together scattered bits of evidence. 
Unfortunately, the author cannot be said to have substantiated his rather 
bold claim to have presented for the first time an accurate and intelligible 
narrative of the Scottish War of Independence. Nor can he be said to have 
exceeded his predecessors in the possession of a larger share of that impartial 
spirit which, he declares, they have generally lacked. In truth, Mr. Barron’s 
motive in writing is the reverse of that of the scientific historian, for he 
frankly confesses that he writes as a ‘ Scotsman and a Highlander ’. 
While accepting, as is natural, the ordinary Scottish view as against the 
English, his special object is to show that the Highlands, and what he calls 
‘ Celtic Scotland ’, played the chief part in the war of independence. He 
has done good work in emphasizing the number of northern chieftains and 
their followers who struck strenuous blows on behalf of Robert Bruce, 
and to this extent he can be congratulated in having vindicated his native 
north against the suggestion of some Scottish historians that the brunt of 
the resistance to the English fell upon the southern shires. Unluckily, 
Mr. Barron goes a good deal further than this. He maintains that in the 
thirteenth century all Scotland was ‘ Celtic save the Lothians and 
Caithness. Accordingly he claims as Celts and Highlanders every Scot, 
fighting against the Edwards, who did not happen to have his chief estab¬ 
lishment in these two districts. The rest of Scotland he regards as Celtic, 
not only in sympathies, but also in speech. If there was one exception to this 
rule in the town of Aberdeen, it was because Aberdeen was 4 Flemish ’, not 
because there was a large 4 Saxon ’ element in the north-east. 

Mr. Barron’s view of the exclusively Celtic character of thirteenth - 
century Scotland is nowhere substantiated by argument. It is stated at 
the beginning of the book, and restated with even greater emphasis at the 
end of it. No one can blame Mr. Barron for omitting to argue his thesis. 
The simple truth is that the materials do not exist for coming to a nice 
judgement on all the different problems of the ethnology of thirteenth- 
century Scotland. All that need be said here is that the case is far 
less simple than Mr. Barron thinks, and that even the examination of 
probabilities requires a wider historical apparatus than he has brought 
to bear upon the problem. It would also be desirable that the investi¬ 
gator of the question should have a more objective point of view, and 
a larger share in the critical spirit. Mr. Barron’s book is, it is true, 
called a 4 critical study ’, but criticism, in its wider sense, is just what it 
is deficient in. If, however, Mr. Barron is content to believe (as he ought 
to be on his showing) that Archdeacon Barbour of Aberdeen wrote his 
Bruce in English, and not in Gaelic, because he was a Fleming, and not 
because he wrote in his natural mother-tongue, he is welcome to his point 
of view, as long as others are not expected to share it. An act of faith is not 
necessarily condemned because it cannot be substantiated by evidence. 

3 O 2 
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Among Mr. Barron’s strongest points is a real gift for narrative. His 
stories of campaigns are well told, and the most interesting and valuable 
parts of his book are those in which he recounts in detail the campaign of 
Andrew Moray in Moray in 1297, the renewed fighting in Moray in 1304, and 
the early campaigns of Bruce between 1306and Bannockburn. He shows real 
constructive gift in building up his narratives from the scattered materials 
which he finds in the collections of Palgrave, Bain, and Stevenson ; and 
his unconcealed desire to glorify Celtic Scotland does not to any appre¬ 
ciable extent prevent him dealing acutely and intelligently with the facts. 
In several places he has done good work in redating documents which 
Bain and Stevenson have assigned to the wrong years, and one result of 
this is that he distinctly improves the record of Robert Bruce for con¬ 
sistency of policy. When he comes, however, to personal judgements, 
Mr. Barron’s prejudices carry everything before them. Bruce’s businesslike 
tergiversations are explained away by his hereditary feud with the Comyns, 
and by his keen quest of the Scottish Crown ; but it is almost ludicrous to 
turn from this sympathetic treatment of his hero to the pages in which he 
denounces Edward I in the good old Scottish fashion, and even seeks to 
distinguish between the cruelty wrought by Edward I in Scotland, and 
the equal atrocities perpetrated by King Robert in the northern counties 
of England. 

Mr. Barron’s conception of historic evidence varies with his object 
in view. He is at his worst when he treats one authority as almost 
as good as another. He is convinced, for instance, by the ‘ cumulative 
effect ’ of three statements that, after the battle of Methven, Bruce fled 
from Scotland to the ‘ Norwegian dominions ’. Yet two of his three 
sources are writers of the sixteenth century. Moreover, he tells us 
nothing of the date and authority of the third, the Chronicle of St. 
Albans, which he apparently only knows, because, as he ingenuously 
says, it is ‘ quoted by Dr. Jamieson at the end of his edition of Barbour’s 
Bruce ’. In the same spirit he weaves lively narratives out of Holinshed 
and Hector Boece. 

What is lacking in Mr. Barron is historical atmosphere. Had he 
known more of contemporary history outside Scotland, he could hardly 
have failed to realize that he was judging his period from a modern point 
of view. No one understanding the thirteenth century could well believe 
that there was a homogeneous Scots nation, whether Celtic or otherwise, 
before the war of independence. The simple reason for this is, of course,, 
that the modern conception of nationality was still in its infancy. Clearly 
unhistorical is his ascription to the Anglo-Norman baronage of Scotland of 
a Celtic point of view. The probabilities are that the question of Celt 
versus Saxon occurred to none of those who took part in the war. It was 
not at the moment a practical issue. The practical issue was union against 
a foreigner who wished to upset the ancient ways. Altogether this ethno¬ 
logical view of the war is impossible, and, if it were possible, it still remains 
improvable for want of adequate contemporary evidence. It is a pity 
that Mr. Barron spoils the good case which he has made for the men of 
Moray and Buchan by claiming too much. 

Mr. Barron deals hardly with the Scots of Lothian. That they did not. 
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take a more conspicuous part in the war before Bannockburn is, one would 
imagine, due to the simple fact that the Lothians were not only easy of 
access from England, but were also held till 1314 by numerous English 
garrisons. Nevertheless, the unlucky men of Lothian have their misfortunes 
regarded as resulting from the natural servility to the southerner which 
belongs to English blood and English speech. Later on, the Lothians 
certainly took their full share in the Scottish resistance to England, and 
they probably would have done so then, had they had the chance. 
Mr. Barron, however, will hear of nothing in their favour. He glories 
in their ‘ conquest ’ by the Celtic Scots in the eleventh century, and has 
no word of sympathy for the undoubted fact that they bore the brunt of 
every English invasion, both before and after his period. 

Mr. Barron’s book has so many good points that we have some reluct¬ 
ance in speaking faithfully about its weaker side. In many ways he has the 
root of the matter in him, and if he can only work himself into a more 
* scientific ’ point of view, he will be likely to do useful service to the causes 
he has at heart. T. F. Tout. 


The Wars of the Roses , 1377-1471. By R. B. Mowat, M.A. (London: 

Crosby Lockwood, 1914.) 

The dates which Mr. Mowat has inserted in his title at once arrest atten¬ 
tion as curious. The book, however, reveals their purpose. The first 
chapter finds a chief cause for the wars of the Roses in the family settlement 
of Edward III, hence the first date is put back to the beginning of the 
reign of Richard II. The conclusion finds the end of the wars at Tewkes¬ 
bury, and regards Edward IV as the successful monarch whose policy 
was adopted by Henry VII. There is a certain novelty in the first proposi¬ 
tion and some degree of truth. But, after all, strife within the royal house 
was rather characteristic of the reign of Richard II than of the Lan¬ 
castrian period. The real dynastic question, which only reappeared after 
1450, was a simple one, though it was not settled at Tewkesbury, but 
by the union of the two houses after Bosworth. There is no doubt some¬ 
thing to be said in Edward’s favour on the score of his last twelve years, 
but they were a time of ease and quiet rather through contrast with 
what had gone before, than from their own merits. An argument might 
be made that the death of Clarence and the promotion of the Woodvilles 
were more immediately disastrous for the royal house than the family 
settlement of Edward III. However, accepting Mr. Mowat’s point of 
view, we have in this volume a good and readable sketch of the period 
from 1400 to 1480, for in spite of the title it extends thus far. The treat¬ 
ment of the principal characters is generally fair and discriminating, 
though perhaps too much influence is attributed to Queen Margaret during 
her first years in England, and the personal share of Henry VI in govern¬ 
ment a little exaggerated. The proper characterization of the actors is 
the chief thing to be desired in a sketch of this kind ; still, the presence 
of small inaccuracies, such as the implication that there were no Scots 
at Vemeuil (p. 18), the description of the earl of Salisbury as a new 
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general in 1428 (p. 19), and Albert for Aubrey de Vere (p. 167), is to be 
regretted. 

A more serious defect is the method of the citation of authorities. If the 
author had been content to base his history on the work of modern writers 
there would be no more to be said. But Blakman should not be quoted 
from Miss Thompson’s Wars of York and Lancaster, or Fabian from the 
Dictionary of National Biography. In the account of the recovery of the 
throne by Edward IV Wavrin is followed and quoted without a hint that 
his narrative is only an inferior version of the English Arrival . When the 
Arrival is quoted (on p. 229) it is only to borrow from the editor’s notes 
one of Leland’s extracts from Warkworth (the correct reference might 
have been got from Sir James Ramsay). Holinshed is frequently cited, 
generally for statements which were in fact borrowed by him from Hall or 
Stow. Stow’s Annales are never quoted, though they are an important 
source for the years 1450-80. Stow’s Survey is, it is true, quoted several 
times, but through Cunningham’s London (an out-of-date book) without 
anything to show (except in one instance) where the matter really came 
from. Prominent sources like Hardyng, Davies’s English Chronicle , 
Giles’s Chronicle , the Brut , and the London Chronicles (other than Gregory's 
Chronicle, of which Mr. Mowat seems to think Gregory was the author), do 
not appear to have been used at all. The Croyland Chronicle should have 
been quoted from the original text instead of from the translation pub¬ 
lished by Bohn. None of these authorities are at all difficult of access, and 
the lack of scholarly method shown in their use (or neglect) will furnish 
a bad example to young students. C. L. Kingsford. 

English Historical Literature in the Fifteenth Century . By C. L. 

Kinosford, M.A. (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1913.) 

As will be seen from its title, Mr. Kingsford’s book does not deal with the 
whole of the sources of English history in the fifteenth century. Records 
are not included in its purview. But a more comprehensive plan would 
have been fatal to the unity of interest which the special conditions of 
historical writing in the fifteenth century make possible. It was not a great 
age of historical literature, though its achievement in this respect is some¬ 
times unduly depreciated ; but here, as elsewhere, it has the attractiveness 
of a period of transition. In the complete survey of its output which 
Mr. Kingsford gives us, the scrappiness and third-rate quality of so much 
of its chronicling is almost lost sight of in the literary interest which 
attaches to the gradual evolution of historical writing in the vernacular. 
During the early years of the century Latin annals of the old monastic type 
were still produced, especially at St. Albans. Walsingham, however, was 
practically the last of the monastic chroniclers. The popular chronicles 
in English, at first merely translations, which had begun to find a public 
when the national consciousness was aroused by the Hundred Years* War, 
became original compositions, and steadily gained ground as the old 
clerical predominance waned. The Latin chronicle was withdrawn from 
the cloister and remodelled on classical lines by Tito Livio in his life of 
Henry V, a forerunner of Polydore Vergil’s work; but Mr. Kingsford 
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j ustly gives the central place in his book not to the Latin biographies of the 
'victor of Agincourt, nor to the interesting Yorkist chronicles called fprth 
t>y the downfall of his house, but to the Chronicles of London and.the 
fSnglish Brut. They now formed the most widely read and most con- 
tdnuous contemporary histories, were in their turn translated into Latin, 
and paved the way for the more artistic historical writing in English which 
■was to be so striking a feature of the next century. They stand midway 
between the first tentative translations of the Brut and Polychronicon 
and the works of More, Hall, and their Elizabethan successors. The final 
chapter on sixteenth-century historians and fifteenth-century history 
therefore rounds off this aspect of the subject, and traces the growth of 
the traditional conception of the struggle between the two Roses which 
found its way into the history plays of Shakespeare. New discoveries, 
especially that of the so-called Great Chronicle which Mr. Dring has 
edited, enable Mr. Kingsford to improve upon the analysis of the com¬ 
plicated recensions of the London Chronicles which he prefixed to his 
edition of some of them in 1905. Dr. Brie’s edition of the Brut has helped 
to clear up its relation to these civic chronicles. It might perhaps have 
been noted that a new translation of the Polychronicon and its Continua¬ 
tions was made in the reign of Henry VI, though it was only brought 
down to 1402. The author has also omitted to notice that not only 
Mr. Blades but the late Dr. Lumby printed Caxton’s continuation of the 
Polychronicon (p. 114), though he afterwards quotes from Lumby’s text. 

A few such omissions are, however, inevitable in dealing with 
the immense mass of material indicated by the long bibliography of 
printed editions and manuscripts prefixed to the book. One or two 
others may be mentioned here. Mademoiselle Dupont’s edition of the 
French version of The Arrivall of Edward IV was not made from the 
manuscript in the public library at Ghent, as seems to be implied on p. 176, 
but from a manuscript in the Biblioth&que Nationale at Paris. Harris 
Nicolas’s edition (1828) of the journal of Beckington’s embassy to Gascony 
in 1442 might perhaps have been recorded, despite its shortcomings, and 
there is no mention of the diaries of two other embassies of his which are 
found in the Harley MS. 4763. Hertzberg’s edition of the Libel of English 
Policy also deserved mention. The only positive statement in the text 
to which exception can be taken is the very qualified assertion that Cornelio 
Vitelli was ‘ perhaps the first teacher of Greek at Oxford ’ (p. 6). It has 
recently been pointed out that Worcester Priory was helping to support 
a teacher of Greek at Oxford as early as 1321. 1 The usefulness of a work 
which forms a unique contribution to English Quellengeschichte is increased 
by an appendix of more than a hundred pages containing fifteen fragments 
of chronicles, most of which are here printed for the first time. They are 
of varying value,- but all were worth printing. The amount of new material 
for fifteenth-century history made accessible by Mr. Kingsford has by this 
time become very considerable. Another valuable appendix calendars 
the fifteenth-century letters mentioned in the Reports of the Royal 
Commission on Historical Manuscripts. James Tait. 

[ l See Dr. J. M. Wilson’s introduction to Early Compotus Rolls of the Priory of 
Worcester, 1968, p. ix.] 
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Pageant of the Birth , Life, and Death of Richard Beauchamp , Earl of 
Warwick , K.G . Edited by Viscount Dillon, D.C.L., F.S.A., and 
W. H. St. John Hope, Litt.D., D.C.L. (London: Longmans, 1914.) 

It has long been a matter of regret that no adequate reproductions of the 
fifty-three beautiful drawings in the Cotton MS. Julius E. iv were generally 
available. The engravings in Strutt’s Horda-Angel-cynnan gave a very 
imperfect idea of the artistic beauty of the originals, whilst the sumptuous 
facsimile of the Roxburghe Club was to most persons hardly more accessible 
than the manuscript. It is therefore a great boon to students of medieval 
history and art to have a photographic reproduction of the highest excel¬ 
lence produced under the skilled direction of Mr. Emery Walker. The 
wonderful artistic quality of the drawings now receives full justice, whilst 
the accuracy of the reproduction (practically on the same scale as the 
originals) ensures its value for students of medieval dress and manners. 
The editors give sufficient reason for rejecting the opinion of Sir E. M. 
Thompson that the artist was a foreigner; the blazoning of English 
banners is accurate, whilst those of foreign princes like Philip of Burgundy 
are left blank. So they conclude that the draughtsman was no doubt an 
Englishman, and possibly one who had some acquaintance with the Low 
Countries. They further suggest the possibility that he may be the same 
gifted artist who drew the pictures for the obituary roll of Abbot Islip 
in 1532. If this is accepted the traditional but unproved ascription to 
John Rous must of course be abandoned. However, there seems to be 
no doubt that these drawings to illustrate Warwick’s life were done for his 
daughter the Countess Anne, who died in 1493. The names of the editors 
are a sufficient guarantee for the value of the notes on the dress, armour, 
and heraldry shown in the drawings. Our debt to them is increased by 
the account given of the earl’s monument in the Beauchamp Chapel, 
which is a not less splendid specimen of English art than the drawings in the 
Cotton MS. Three plates illustrating this monument are added at the end. 

For details of the earl’s history the reader is referred to Dugdale’s 
Baronage ; and a very brief summary of events is given in the introduction. 
This is an unfortunate decision, for Dugdale’s account is not free from 
error or complete, whilst Richard Beauchamp was a man of sufficient note 
to deserve a fuller biography, for which this publication would have 
furnished a meet opportunity. Moreover, a study of the earl’s life would 
have determined some points in the drawings which are now left obscure. 
Though the defect cannot here be made good & few notes will be of service. 
As Dr. Gairdner pointed out in the Dictionary of National Biography , if 
Richard Beauchamp was born in 1382 Richard Scrope cannot well have 
been bishop of Lichfield when he was christened. In the note on plate vi 
reference to a better authority than Holinshed would have shown that 
the comet appeared in 1402, the year before the battle of Shrewsbury. 
The editors erroneously state that Warwick did not reach home till 1414. 
As a matter of fact he returned in 1410 and was steward at the coronation 
of Henry V in April 1413 (as stated by Dugdale). The text of the manu¬ 
script itself shows that he was back before 1414, since he took part in the 
suppression of the Lollard rising in January of that year. Warwick was 
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made Captain of Calais on 3 February 1414, and in October was sent on 
his mission to Constance whence he did not return till May 1415. If the 
statement on p. 56 that the tournament at Calais took place on Twelfth 
Day is correct, the year cannot have been 1415; 1417 is perhaps more 
likely than 1416. But it is possible that the date is incorrect, and that 
the tournament really happened in the spring or summer of 1414. The 
text which accompanies the drawings is by no means accurate here, and 
passes at once from Constance to the siege of Caen. Unfortunately the 
editors have not filled the gap. The statement that Warwick took part 
in the siege of Harfleur in August-September 1415 rests only on the 
authority of Monstrelet; more probably he was at his post at Calais, 
where he received Sigismund in April 1416. Possibly it was then that the 
emperor offered him the heart of St. George; Sigismund can hardly have 
known that he would visit England, whilst Warwick was at Constance. 
Plate xxxvi, ‘ Howe Erie Richard in his commyng into Englond wanne ij 
greet Carrykkes in the See may refei; to his fight with the Genoese carrack 
off Calais in September 1417 (Gesta Henrici, pp. 96-7). In plate xxxvii 
Warwick is depicted as fighting under Clarence at Caen ; Walsingham’s 
account of the siege shows that Warwick was stationed on the south-east, 
and Clarence on the north-east; as the town was entered on this side 
they may well have made the assault together. Plates xxxix-xlii combine 
the mission of Warwick to Provins in May 1419, with the subsequent 
mission to arrange the preliminaries of the Treaty of Troyes in February 
1420; it was on the former occasion that Warwick was waylaid by the 
Dauphin’s men (not by the Dauphin). Plate 1 clearly refers to the difficulty 
which Warwick had in crossing to Normandy in the autumn of 1437 ; 
‘ seven times shipped or ever he might pass the sea ’ *, the editors speak 
vaguely of ‘ some voyage about this time *, though Rous’s text is itself 
plain enough. The reference in the note on p. 48 to the Countess of Bedford 
(meaning the Duchess Anne) is a slip which should be corrected in future 
editions. C. L. Kingsford. 

Les Refugies anglais dans les Pays-Bas espagnols durant le regne (TElisabeth. 

Par Robert Lechat, S.J. (Louvain, 1914.) 

Father Lechat’s volume on the English refugees in the Netherlands during 
the reign of Elizabeth is a well-written and valuable contribution to the 
ecclesiastical history of the sixteenth century. A pupil of M. Cauchie to 
whom the book is dedicated, Father Lechat has been well trained in the 
use of documents, and in particular he has had the benefit of M. Cauchie’s 
researches into the Farnese archives at Naples, though neither scholar 
pretends to have done more than skim the surface of that vast mass of 
material. The book is written for Belgians, and Father Lechat complains 
(p. 198), ‘ il n’est pas un Anglais cultive qui ne connaisse cette page d’his- 
toire ; les Beiges, pour la plupart, l’ignorent ’. This is flattering to our 
national vanity; but apart from the valuable documents printed in 
Tierney’s Dodd , it would be difficult to name an English work throwing 
much light on the subject, and Father Lechat’s lucid narrative deserves 
an English as much as a Belgian audience. 
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He has regretfully imposed two limitations upon himself. He excludes 
Scottish and Irish refugees, and he abandons the English r efug ee s when 
they abandon the Netherlands. But his thesis is worked out with con¬ 
siderable skill. Starting with an analysis of Elizabeth’s legislation against 
Roman Catholics, he devotes his Erst chapter to the * Emigres ’, peaceful 
folk who merely sought asylum and did not provoke attention from the 
English government. The rebellion in the north in 1569 and its failure 
drove another class of refugees into the Netherlands, and the second 
chapter deals with 4 Re belles ’ and with Elizabeth’s diplomatic intervention 
to the detriment of all the refugees; even so old a treaty as the 4 Intercursus 
Magnus’ gave her ample means of claiming their expulsion, and it was 
reinforced by the Dutch revolt. The third chapter accordingly deals with 
4 Proserits ’ : Requesens was unable to resist Elizabeth’s insistence in 1575, 
and it was only on the eve of the Spanish Armada that Parma could again 
afford asylum for the refugees. By that time the execution of Mary 
Stuart had broken up the unity of Elizabeth’s catholic enemies; the 
refugees were divided into h scotisants ’ and ' espagnolisants and Father 
Lechat heads his fourth chapter 4 PolitiquesWith this division ran 
another between priests and 4 nobles ’, Jesuits and seculars, and the book 
naturally leads up to T. G. Law’s volume with the latter title and his 
Archpriest Controversy . Finally we have an interesting estimate of the 
effect of this emigration. The refugees impoverished rather than enriched 
the Netherlands : unlike the Dutch and Huguenot refugees in England, 
they were not artisans ; they carried no trade secrets with them, and 
depended upon Philip II’s pensions rather than on their industry. They 
belonged to the gentry, and carried political habits with them. Hence 
their devotion to intrigue. This applies only to the laity: the priests 
had a better influence; Douai influenced Belgian universities, fostered 
learning, and sent forth the missionaries who preserved the continuity of 
Roman catholic life in England. 

Father Lechat’s sympathies are obvious and natural; but he is a good 
historian, and many of his criticisms of his co-religionists are shrewd and 
candid : 4 Quand le gouvernement paie regulierement, les emigres abondent 
dans nos provinces et sont espagnols de coeur ’ (p. 53); 4 De cette rehabi¬ 
litation, les papistes du xvi e siecle sortent meme si loyaux k Elisabeth 
qu’on se prend presque a douter s’ils n’ont pas ete traitres a la cause 
catholique ’ (p. 204). But there are a few errors of omission and com¬ 
mission. The Calendar of Hatfield MSS. runs to twelve volumes, not to 
eight (p. 7), and the last four contain some interesting references which 
Father Lechat has missed. Proclamations had not the force of law in 
Elizabeth’s reign (p. 15); Thomas Smith (p. 22) should be Richard Smith ; 
Englefield’s 4 biens et terres * were not confiscated in 1563 (p. 37), for even 
a special Act of Parliament passed a quarter of a century later failed to 
secure them for the Crown in the face of their conveyance by Englefield 
to his nephew ; 4 due de Seymour ’ (p. 42) should be earl of Surrey ; Lord 
Seton (p. 68) was not 4 un noble Anglais ’; and Father Lechat’s Belgian, 
if not also his English, readers will hardly grasp the point of Lord Derby’s 
candidature for the throne (p. 170) without being reminded that he was 
a great-great-grandson of Henry VII. A. F. Pollard. 
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The Colonizing Activities of the English Puritans; the Last Phase of the 
Elizabethan Struggle with Spain. By Arthur Percival Newton, 
with an Introduction by Charles M. Andrews. (New Haven, Con¬ 
necticut : Yale University Press, 1914.) 

The first volume published under the direction of the Yale department 
of history from the income of the Henry Weldon Barnes Memorial Fund 
is a matter for congratulation to all concerned. For many years American 
scholars have been busy over the beginnings of their colonial history, 
so that most sides of it have been dealt with by monographs, sometimes 
brilliant and always learned. Recently, however, American historians, 
like-Professor C. M. Andrews and Mr. G. L. Beer, have come to realize that 
to the student of colonial history the West Indies are at least as fruitful a field 
as are the American continental colonies. It is with the West Indies that 
Mr. Beer mainly deals in his elaborate work on the old colonial system; and 
it is the West Indies which have supplied the theme for Mr. A. P. Newton’s 
very valuable study. The only thing in connexion with this, at which it is 
possible to cavil, is the title. A work on the colonizing activities of the 
English puritans should surely include the foundation of New Plymouth 
and Massachusetts and much else which is covered to repletion by 
innumerable books. In fact, though Mr. Newton touches on the abortive 
project of the puritan leaders to found a colony at Say brook, Connecticut, 
the main subject of his volume is the Providence Company and its out¬ 
come in the direction both of colonization and of activity in the struggle 
against Spain. 

Mr. Newton is fortunate in these days of the multiplication of books 
and writers to have found a work which touched virgin soil and which 
yet was closely connected with the main landmarks of English history. 
The Providence Company had a short but important history. Its members 
were leading puritans, every new fact with regard to whom possesses 
general interest. Its records have been preserved in a convenient and 
compact form. In this state of things Professor Firth has for years called 
attention to the need of further light being thrown on them. It is, there¬ 
fore, the more satisfactory to find that Mr. Newton has supplied precisely 
the book that was required. When we remember that ‘ the adventurers 
in the Company included amongst their number almost every important 
member of the inner circle of leaders in opposition to the arbitrary rule 
of Charles I ’; that ‘ the Earl of Warwick, Viscount Saye and Sele, and 
Lord Brooke took a most active part in the Company’s affairs through¬ 
out ’; that * John Pym was its Treasurer and the prime mover in every 
design ’; and that the eleven years of the Company’s activity coincided 
almost exactly with the eleven years of Charles I’s autocracy, we need feel 
no surprise at the importance of a project, the actual scene of whose 
operations was so obscure that for a hundred years it was confused with 
another Providence, one of the Bahamas, the colonization of which was 
not seriously attempted till 1670. None the less the tiny island of Santa 
Catalina, or Providence, played, for a short time, a leading part both 
as an advance guard of England, and as a starting-point for privateering 
effort in the struggle between England and Spain as representing the 
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opposing principles in politics and religion. Incidentally Mr. Newton's 
researches lead to the conclusion that ‘ the idea that in the two factions 
(of the Virginia company) we have in embryo the parties of the civil war 
is almost grotesque, for in truth . . . there were no more ardent opponents 
of an absolutist regime and no stronger nor more definite puritans than 
were the Earl of Warwick and Sir Nathaniel Rich the so-called “ sub¬ 
servient tools ” of the Court ’. 

Mr. Newton brings out very clearly the reasons for the estrangement 
which took place between the English and American puritans. Mr. Strong 
has already dealt exhaustively with Cromwell’s attempt to colonize 
Jamaica at the expense of New England; but Cromwell was merely 
pursuing a policy which had been attempted years before, though not 
with very successful results. To a twentieth-century observer the experi¬ 
ment of starting a puritan community in a tiny tropical island close to 
the central American mainland seems ludicrous enough. But the seven¬ 
teenth century had to learn its lessons by experience ; and what strikes 
one with admiration is the readiness and courage with which the Company, 
defeated in one object, changed its ground and sought to justify itself 
on the lines of the Dutch West India Company. The direct efforts were 
a failure, and its settlement was destroyed by the Spaniards ; but, when 
England took possession of Jamaica, the final touch was given to the 
work for which Pym and Warwick and the other inheritors of the Ralegh 
tradition had so strenuously laboured. H. E. Egerton. 

Calendar of Stale Papers , Foreign Seriee , of the Reign of Elizabeth , January - 

June 1583 , and Addenda , preserved in the Public Record Office. Edited 

by Arthur John Butler, M.A., and Sophie Crawford Lomas. 

F.R.Hist.S. (London : H.M. Stationery Office, 1913.) 

Once again the progress of the Foreign Calendar has been interrupted 
by the death of its editor, though fortunately no such interval has delayed 
its resumption as the twenty years which intervened between the death 
of A. J. Crosby and the revival of the calendar by A. J. Butler. Butler, 
who began with the papers for 1577, saw their publication to the end of 

1582, and had prepared for publication those for the first six months of 

1583. The end of June 1583 is the latest point in the present volume, 
but Mrs. Lomas, to whose experienced hands the Calendar has been 
entrusted, has added 300 pages of ‘ Addenda ’, extending back to 
Mary’s reign and coming down to 1583. She is also responsible for the 
introduction. 

The great bulk of the papers for the first half of 1583 deals with affairs 
in the Netherlands, where the outstanding event was Anjou’s delirious 
attempt to seize Antwerp, followed by the ruin of his authority and his 
sulky withdrawal into France. Walsingham kept over half a dozen spies 
or correspondents in different parts of the country, who sent him detailed 
weekly reports; and these dispatches, most of which seem to have sur¬ 
vived, are probably the most important source for the history of the 
Netherlands during this period, although they have been overlooked by 
M. Pirenne. The Foreign Calendar as a whole is indeed more serviceable 
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for the history of continental states than for that of England itself ; even 
with regard to foreign policy, it is rarely that we get such clear indications 
as those contained in the council’s dispatch to Sir Humphrey Gilbert on 
pp. 497-8, where it is plainly indicated that English intervention in 1572 
was less to assist the cause of Dutch and Flemish liberties than .to prevent 
our nominal allies, the French, from profiting by the revolt to establish 
themselves along the coasts. Occasionally, as on pp. 596-600, Walsing- 
ham’s correspondents retail gossip emanating from England, which 
could not safely be published or even written there ; and this gossip, 
while of doubtful credibility, partially lifts the veil which shrouds the 
rivalries in Elizabeth’s privy council. But such details are of slight 
value compared with the full and minute information on foreign politics 
furnished by ambassadors and agents to the English foreign office. 
Sometimes these ‘ advertisements ’ are of a lighter, but none the less 
agreeable, character, as, for instance, the account (p. 261) of the thrashing 
by a Bolognese gentleman of Ridolfi, who had escaped the penalties in 
which his plot to murder Elizabeth had involved less guilty parties. 
There is a vigorous account, too (p. 251), of the killing of Maurevelt, 
Coligny’s would-be assassin, by M. de Mouy, whose father had suffered 
even more than Coligny at Maurevelt’s hand ; but in avenging his father 
Mouy lost his own life as well. Generally France was less disturbed in 
1583 than was usual during Elizabeth’s reign ; but the peace was only com¬ 
parative and temporary, and the treatise which Cobham sent Walsingham 
in March 1583 * confuting the allegations of the pretended claim of the 
duke of Guise to the crown of France ’ (p. 204) contained a sufficient hint 
of future troubles. 

The ‘ Addenda ’ are more miscellaneous in character, and contain 
a larger proportion of documents relating to other countries than the 
Netherlands and France. But they do not add much of importance to 
our knowledge, and some of the papers might have been severely shortened, 
if not omitted altogether. Not all the contents of ambassadors’ or agents’ 
letters need be represented in the calendar ; Sir Thomas Smith’s numerous 
letters about his estates, debts, and other private affairs deserve at most 
but the briefest mention ; and Bizarri’s detailed accounts of his journeys 
in Germany (pp. 225-7, 425-9) seem out of place in this series. The length 
of this volume, which runs to 732 pages, might have been materially 
shortened, and brevity is essential to the completion of this calendar 
within a limited period and at a reasonable expense. This is our only 
serious criticism. The work has been carefully done, and the additions we 
have to make to the ‘ corrigenda ’ are few and trifling. Mrs. Lomas will 
find misprints on pp. xxv (‘ affecting * for ‘ effecting ’), xxxix (‘ releave ’), 
13 (‘ dobtors ’), 214 (‘ Pyngallyard ’), 215 (‘ iSpernors ’ for ‘ Epernon ’), 
218 (‘ Aignesmorte8 ’), 277 (‘ seision’), and 395 (‘ Joyener’ for ‘ Joyeuse ’). 
‘ Englefield ’ is better than ‘ Inglefield ’, and ‘ Smollett ’ than ‘ Smallett ’ 
(index). ‘ Parliament ’ should not be used for ‘ Parlement ’ (p. xxxi), and 
in any case ‘ neither people nor Parliament ’ is a misleading phrase to use 
about France. On p. 80 * as anything is published ’ should be * as soon 
as *, and Mr. Butler’s conjecture of * Breslau * for ‘ Bresol ’ (adopted in 
the index) cannot stand in view of the context, ‘ The King of Poland 
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is assembling forces to go into Livonia to besiege the town of Bresol 9 
(p. 209). Probably Pskov, which was captured by Batory from Ivan IV, 
is meant. A. F. Pollard. 


The Puritans in Potcer; A Study in the History of the English Church 
from 1640 to 1660 . By G. B. Tatham, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. (Cambridge : University Press, 1913.) 

The English church has been unfortunate in having little of its history 
written in a systematic manner from the middle of the seventeenth century 
onward. Several books of merit have given sketches of some of the points 
of interest: others have woven some history more or less well round the 
biographies of distinguished men. But the second half of the seventeenth 
century and the whole of the eighteenth have not yet been adequately 
handled. This is true especially of the period covered by Mr. Tatham’s 
book, which deals with the period from 1640-60. Dr. Shaw’s History 
brought much that was invaluable to light, but left the materials for others 
to utilize. Yet the period is one of immense interest, if for no other 
reason than that it marks the destruction of the medieval coercive church 
jurisdiction as a working system ; and thus draws a permanent distinction, 
in a matter of great practical importance, between the church of the earlier 
and of the later Stewarts. This destruction is the one really successful 
achievement of Puritanism : but it achieved it only in a blundering way. 
It had maintained from the days of Elizabeth that the medieval system of 
discipline was intimately bound up with episcopacy : and, as time went 
on, the advanced puritans saw no hope but in the substitution of a presby- 
terian discipline. In this respect their success under the Commonwealth 
was short lived. Episcopacy returned, even if prelacy did not, at the 
Restoration^ and it was left to struggle with its task of discipline with 
only broken implements in its hand. It was not merely that the high 
commission was gone. That court was itself but a novelty, and also 
ambiguous in its position and bastard in its origin. But the serious thing 
was, that behind the whole of the old system, as it still nominally survived 
‘{and in great measure nominally survives still), there was only the ghost 
of the old coercive force. These reflexions arise from the reading of 
Mr. Tatham’s book, not because they are indicated there, but because they 
seem to us to be the explanation of much which is well recorded there. 
At any rate it is this part of the work of the puritans of the Common¬ 
wealth period that has been permanently effective. What that work was 
Mr. Tatham ably shows; and the demonstration of it was a task well 
worth undertaking. Moreover, the book is attractive enough in style and 
presentment to give rise to the hope that it will be well read and pondered: 
even that it may deliver the rising generation from the two alternatives that 
have hitherto been the student’s only prospect, namely, either to skip the 
period altogether, saying that 4 there was no church history 9 ; or to accept 
the very one-sided presentment of the case that puritan controversialists 
have succeeded in imposing, faute de mieux. Henceforward it will be our 
•own fault, if we do not know better. 
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Mr. Tatham seems to make no use of two very dissimilar sources, each 
important in its way, viz. White’s First Century of Scandalous Malignant 
Priests , which certainly makes out the worst case that can be made against 
specimens of the Anglican clergy, and the Journal of George Fox, which 
to many other great merits, adds this also, that it sketches with a very 
impartial though hostile pen, a good number of the ministers whom he 
encountered in his wanderings. But the book is well furnished with 
references and skilful use is made by the author of his materials, so that 
it is not merely well authenticated but also eminently readable and 
enjoyable. W. H. Frere. 


Calendar of Stale Papers , Domestic Series , 1 March—31 December 1678 , 

with Addenda , 1674-9. Edited by F. H. Blackburne Daniell, M.A. 

(London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1913.) 

The Domestic Papers for the year 1678, like those of preceding years, 
provide a vast amount of information of varying degrees of interest and 
importance. Among meteorological notices, passes, and warrants are 
letters of some value to diplomatic and to Scottish history as well as 
shorter documents bearing on the political, ecclesiastical, and academic 
history of the year. Papers relating to Ireland are also included, but they 
may be dismissed as relatively unimportant. A series of letters from the 
•duke of York and Danby to the Prince of Orange continues those catalogued 
in the preceding volume of the calendar. Mr. Daniell has pointed out that 
many of the former have been printed in Dalrymple’s Memoirs. He does 
not seem to have noticed that many of the latter were published in 1710 
in a collection of letters written to and by Danby. The majority of these 
letters, then, are not new; but collected as they are here in an accessible 
place they form a valuable contribution to the diplomatic history of the 
year 1678. They bring out in a very remarkable way the absence of an 
English foreign policy at the time, the lack of sympathy between the 
English and the Dutch monarchs and their respective people, and the 
subordination of the political to the commercial interest among the Dutch. 
(In the index the duke of York’s letter, which is printed on p. 198, is 
indexed for 197.) There is another series of letters, sent from Scotland 
to Sir John Frederick by a person calling himself Matthew Mackaile. 
These are written in an interesting style, and they give a full account of the 
events that were leading up to the rebellion of the following year, acting as 
a supplement to the Lauderdale Papers published by the Camden Society. 
One reads in these letters how the future insurgents were drilling and listen¬ 
ing to sermons on the parade-ground. One reads elsewhere in the volume how 
the unrest was spreading to Northumberland and presbyterians in London 
were preaching sermons against Lauderdale, whom they nicknamed 
1 loon \ 

Of the Popish Plot there are several notices. But as Mr. John 
Pollock went through the State Papers for 1678 before writing his mono¬ 
graph, we should hardly expect to find any new matter in connexion 
with it. M Daniell, however, claims that fresh light is thrown on Godfrey’s 
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murder by a sentence in the coroner's statement, hitherto unnoticed, 
which describes the emptiness of the dead man's stomach (p. 472). He 
maintains that this supports an idea, previously discredited, that the 
ill-starred magistrate was kept a prisoner for some purpose for two days 
before he was finally killed. This would fit into Mr. Pollock's thesis very 
well, if we supposed that for these two days his captors were attempting 
to extort a promise that he would say nothing of the Jesuit meeting in the 
duke of York’s house, which Oates had divulged. But if this is so, it 
seems to us improbable that they would have killed him by strangling. 
That is a form of death they would more probably have chosen if they 
surprised him in the streets ; and Godfrey’s poor appetite can be accounted 
for by his known agitation on the days preceding his disappearance. The 
widespread terror which accompanied the plot is illustrated by the 
rumours of armed risings of papists in various parts of the country, which 
came into the hands of Secretary Williamson. An element of humour 
is supplied in a letter written by some scholar to the bishop of London 
proposing the present as a suitable time to execute a pet project of his, 
viz. to descend upon Rome and carry off the Vatican library (p. 590). 

Whether Sir Roger 1’ Estrange would have favoured this last idea 
is doubtful. His activity during the year is seen in several instances in 
this volume, some human touches being provided by the letters of one 
Samuel Packer written to his wife while hiding from arrest for being in 
possession of a seditious pamphlet (p. 313). In connexion with books 
there is another paper of some interest calendared in the volume (p. 235). 
In his introduction Mr. Daniell refers to it as ‘ probably ’ an advertisement 
of the Thomason Collection now in the pritish Museum. For ‘ probably ’ 
one might substitute * certainly ’, as the advertisement in question is 
verbally in agreement with two advertisements of this famous collection, 
of which one is printed in Beloe’s Anecdotes , ii. 248, the other in Notes and 
Queries , 2nd series, iv. 412-13. It provides fresh evidence of the attempts 
which were made at this time to induce the state to purchase the books. 
From the index to the volume under review one receives no information 
that any allusion to the Thomason Tracts is to be found. It is true that 
Thomason’s name does not occur in the document, but in cases like this, 
unless the editor’s introduction is indexed, it would seem advisable 
somehow to include the name in the general index. 

In conclusion it may be said that the present volume of the Domestic 
Papers contains nothing of outstanding importance, but is full of interesting 
information. It appears to have been well and carefully edited, and in 
his introduction Mr. Daniell has written the history of the year as it appears 
in the documents in a manner that will be helpful to serious students of 
the period. H. F. Russell Smith. 


Le Due de Bourbon et VAngleterre (1723-6). Par J. Durkng. (Paris: 
Hachette, 1911.) 

This volume should be read as a sequel to M. Emile Bourgeois’s Le Secret 
du Regent , Le Secret de Dubois , and Le Secret des Famhe. The author. 
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indeed, in his text refers to its contents as Le Secret du Due de Bourbon . 
The duke’s ministry has not the lively interest of the regency nor yet 
the solid importance of Fleury’s administration; its principal events, the 
Congress of Cambrai, the treaty of Hanover, the treaty of Vienna, all 
seem abortive; the momentary sensation of the sending home of the 
Infanta was smothered by Louis XV’s dull marriage with Maria Lesz- 
czynska. Yet these years have their importance as forming the link 
between the foreign policy of the regent and that of Pleury, as containing 
the first stages of the revived hostile combination formed by France 
against the house of Austria. M. Dureng bases his narrative mainly on 
the English sources, and dwells but lightly on the Spanish side of the 
question, because, no doubt, this has been so fully treated by Baudrillart 
and himself. On the other hand, he lays stress on the importance of the 
northern powers, showing that eighteen months of the congress of Cambrai 
were taken up by attempts to effect a Franco-Russian alliance. This had 
been the latest policy of Dubois, and was inherited by Morville. Fleury 
thought it too risky as imperilling the English connexion ; he preferred 
the English scheme of alliance with Prussia and Holland as a barrier 
against Austria, which later became the corner-stone of the Alliance of 
Hanover. Morville, undaunted, strove for a triple entente between 
France, England, and Russia. He had all but succeeded at the time 
of Peter’s death, which was, however, a great relief to England, as 
it forced France back upon the English alliance, bringing her into greater 
dependence. 

M. Dureng is at his best in his treatment of the Alliance of Hanover. 
He shows that the dismissal of the Infanta and the consequent treaties 
of Vienna were its occasion rather than its cause. Bourbon was forced, 
somewhat unwillingly, into this closer connexion with England, and yet 
the French objects in the treaty were permanent while those of England, 
as apart from Hanover, were temporary. The attempts to widen the 
range of the alliance, to regain influence in Germany among the protestant 
princes and with Bavaria, to revive French interests in the Baltic, to tempt 
the Dutch with the Austrian Netherlands, and the king of Sardinia with 
the Milanese, all these were fundamental principles of French policy. 
George, as elector of Hanover, must protect the electorate and especially 
the protestant princes, and guard Bremen and Verden from a movement 
by Russia, but the aim of England was to smash the Ostend company 
and to bring Spain to reason as to Gibraltar and the American trade. 
It is true that the fear of Russian naval power in the Baltic hampered 
operations in Spanish-American waters, and to that extent Wager’s Baltic 
cruise was a necessary preliminary to Hosier’s blockade of the galleons. 
France had little interest in the Ostend Company, and disliked active 
operations against Spain, whereas England would be of no great service 
to her in Germany. It was in fact the temporary, somewhat accidental, 
interests of England and Russia that made these powers dangerous to 
peace, while the permanent hostility of France and Austria could afford 
to wait when their governments could not afford, as was now the case, 
to fight. 

The favour shown by Bourbon to Paris Duverney and Madame de 
VOL. XXIX.—NO. OXVI. 3 D 
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Prie via, thinks M. Dureng, only the p r etext of his disgrace, as, indeed. 
Bonbon him e rif said. FVerry used this to win s n pp o r t from court and 
people, bat the mflocnre of the financier and the mistress was declining, 
they were no longer prominent. Henry’s action was the result of a long 
conflict of personal ambitions, bat also of principles. He wanted an end 
to the government of princes, a return to the pore monarchical tradition; 
Dubois, Duverney, and Prie were for him all enemies of king and state. 
The moment of the disgrace was justified by Bourbon's insufficient use 
of royal power to crush the opposition to the Bull Unigenitus , and by 
Henry's fear that be was blundering into war. Fleury believed, and 
rightly, that his rival's fall would reconcile France and Spain. In spite 
of his denial, there was a close relation between this and the disgrace 
of Ripperda, less than a month earlier. The firebrand and the muddler 
were both dangers to peace, which was wanted at Paris and Vienna, and 
partly in London and Madrid. The Jesuits prophesied the end of the 
Alliance of Hanover, and Stanhope and Saint-Saphorin were plunged in 
gloom. Horace Walpole was, after a moment of alarm, delighted, for it 
meant peace; the more bellicose Townshend welcomed it as a prelude 
of more vigorous measures. Who, asks M. Dureng, was deceived ? 
Morville was henceforth only nominally foreign minister; the reign of 
Chanvehn, enemy of Austria and England, had begun. The traditional 
policy of France received a fresh impulse; the principles underlying the 
Alliance of Hanover received their logical development, but the ties with 
England were gradually weakened until there remained only the slender 
thread of the friendship between Fleury and the Walpoles. 

M. Dureng makes no attempt to whitewash Bourbon, but he gives an 
admirable appreciation of the difficulties of his tasks at home and abroad. 
The duke was, he says, corrupted by example, ill-used by circumstances, 
encumbered by a heavy heritage, and unequal to his task. On his sudden 
accession to the ministry the duke of Orleans, the other princes of the 
blood, the legitimes were all against him, Fleury and the king enigmatically 
impenetrable, finances disorganized, the church divided. The late regent 
had bequeathed to him the young king’s unfortunate betrothal to the 
child Infanta, Dubois the half-made policy of a triple entente of France, 
Spain, and Russia with a view to opposing the emperor and shaking off 
the yoke of England. The dismissal of the Infanta, popular in itself, was 
clumsily effected, and by causing a breach with Spain drove Bourbon into 
unconditional surrender to the English alliance. Yet he got no gain from 
this, because English favour and confidence went not to him but to Fleury. 
To make matters worse he had genuine instincts towards financial and 
military reform, but the latter increased expenses, while the former, in 
themselves desirable, offended vested or dishonest interests. He never 
could shake himself free of the hatred of the house of Orleans, nor rise 
above the spirit of faction. Above all few ministers have had to deal 
with so inscrutable a master as Louis XV, and so insinuating a power 
behind the throne as Fleury. It is to be hoped that before long we may 
receive from M. Dureng's pen an appreciation of the cardinal, by whose 
talents he is clearly attracted. E. Armstrong. 
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Bemstorffske Papirer; Vdvalgte breve og optegndser vedrmrende FamiUen 

Bemstorff i tiden fra 1737 til 1835 . Udgivne af Aage Feus. Ill Bind. 

(Kebenhavn: Gyldendal, 1913.) 

A third instalment of more than 800 quarto pages brings Dr. Friis, now 
Professor, to the middle of his great edition. The plan is the same as in 
the preceding volumes, except that, as is perhaps appropriate in a work 
published at the expense of the Carlsberg fund, the German exterior and 
preface have been replaced by Danish. Nominally, the binding thread 
running through these selected letters is Count Ditlev Reventlow, best 
known as the harsh governor of Christian VII while Crown Prince. His 
correspondents are Bemstorff the Elder, from 1751-72, and Bemstorff 
the Younger, down to his own death at the close of 1783. As, however, 
most of his own letters have disappeared—to be well replaced, so far as 
they might have illuminated his character, by the Nansen portrait—the 
bulk of this book consists of a monologue by the younger Bemstorff, whose 
habit was to write to Reventlow fortnightly for some thirteen years. His 
letters, frank, intimate, and well informed, justify the claim of their 
editor that they ‘ form incomparably the richest collection of their kind 
hitherto known from the so-called age of Guldberg \ That age, the era 
of bigoted nationalist reaction after the breathless reforms of Struensee, 
appears here in all its pettiness. Characteristic was the text of Dean Hee 
at the launch of the warship Indfodsret (Prerogative of Nationals), ‘ Let the 
children first be filled.’ It may readily be divined how such aggressive 
Danism jarred upon Bemstorff, whose whole-hearted devotion to Denmark 
could not make him forget that he remained a Mecklenburg noble. His 
.disgust finds vent in frequent lamentations over the ineptitude of the 
Danes, among whom he can find no adequate jurists, or judges, or diplo¬ 
matists, or soldiers, or sheriffs, and but little taste for work. Guldberg 
himself, the pivot of the state, he styles ‘ by no means devoid of intelligence 
... often very sensible and logical, but too narrow and ignorant of his limita¬ 
tions . . . self-satisfied, pedantic in business, reducing everything to first 
principles and applying them wrongly, . . . with a good heart very prone 
to weakness, wishful to keep himself in power, and influenced by a crowd 
jof greedy flatterers, resolutely economical *. 

Guldberg’s is but one of many pungent portraits drawn by a statesman 
whom his contemporaries found intensely opinionated, and whose mood 
was darkened by his almost lifelong gout. Gustavus III of Sweden appears 
to him ‘ the least formidable prince in the world . . . light, cowardly, 
prodigal, and inconsequent, but neither ill-disposed nor knavish’. He 
unconsciously depicts himself in the terms which he applies to Lord 
Suffolk—‘ a gallant gentleman, dry and proud, but true, full of uprightness 
and frankness ’. His own share in the Guldberg administration was that 
of the independent, necessary minister, who performed immense depart¬ 
mental labours that lay beyond the competence and the covetousness of 
others, always spoke his mind in the Council and kept silence outside, and 
was ready to resign if undue interference absolved him from the duty of 
remaining. His position at the head of the department for foreign affairs not 
seldom evoked some brief analysis for Reventlow* s benefit. Thus he writes 
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on 29 March 1774, ‘ The King of Prussia has long been suspected of thinking 
of a new dismemberment of Poland. It would be difficult not to fear that 
a prince whom no principle restrains would eagerly seize the first oppor¬ 
tunity to gratify his insatiable desire for swallowing everything. The 
weakness of Russia, perhaps momentary, but very real, has afforded that 
opportunity. Her court has been obliged to subscribe to every proposal, 
and that of Austria, after long lying in wait for Cracow and Caminec, 
appears likewise to consent, and the Prussian troops are emerging from 
three or four different sides . . . while the King makes every preparation 
for an approaching war.’ 

Bernstorff finds the government of George III the most difficult of all 
to deal with, and its maritime pretensions intolerable. Tet he repeatedly 
laments the prospect of England’s downfall, and in particular holds that 
the triumph of the Americans would loosen the bands of discipline through¬ 
out the world. The English and the Swiss, he says, are the two nations 
which possess the most numerous militia and the greatest liberty, and the 
English are the only nation in the north whose citizens prefer the public 
interest to their own—hence their ‘ almost monstrous riches ’. Towards 
America they have acted imprudently, but not despotically, and the 
opposition is organized by a few colonists whose ambition is to form an 
aristocracy. 

It is impossible, however, even to sample in these pages the manifold 
veins of ore from Dr. Friis’s mine. But Panin’s conge to the ambassador 
Saldern can hardly pass unquoted: ‘ Draw the curtain. Sir, over the theatre 
of the world where you have played, regard your part as ended, and since 
your age, besides stronger reasons, gives you the invitation, set an interval 
between life and death for the peaceful enjoyment of the fortune which 
your labours have provided. Do not inquire of me the source of this 
exhortation.’ 

As is inevitable, a few errors occur in so large a work, e.g. le bon peuple 
of no. 2216, presumably for bos . In the notes the editor, as a rule, prefers 
to set his reader problems, rather than to attempt their solution. The 
reference in no. 1657 might well be to that design of securing* a royal 
testament which exercised so many minds. Again, writing on August 4, 
1768, the elder Bernstorff has declared that ‘ Rantzau’s correspondence 
merits all our attention ’, and Dr. Friis inquires whether a correspondence 
between Rantzau-Ascheberg and Struensee is referred to. This is by no 
means improbable, although a study of Rantzau’s manuscript letters to 
Gahler tends to confirm Struensee’s statement that about this time he broke 
off his correspondence with his friends, or wrote on quite indifferent matters. 
But in May he had certainly sent a political bulletin so carefully disguised 
that it escaped the notice of the commissioners when they were ordering 
all documents that savoured of treason to be copied, and has therefore 
descended to the twentieth century veiled not only by its phraseology but 
also by Rantzau’s obscure handwriting. Rantzau was banished bom the 
court and eager to return : Struensee had just arrived there as travelling 
physician to the king. He writes, * Tour health will surely be re-established 
if you will only continue to keep your room. I do not as yet see dearly 
enough to be able to tell you where the true source of your ailment lies^ 
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but I am continually discovering happy symptoms and infallible expedients.’ 
This, and much more, Rantzau promptly copied for the behoof of his 
political confederate. W. R. Reddaway. 


Memoires de Barthelemy , 1768-1819. Publies par Jacques de Dampiebke. 

(Paris: Plon, 1914.) 

The time and manner of the composition of these memoirs give them un¬ 
usual value. They were written by Barthelemy soon after his escape from 
Guiana and return to Europe. They were revised after he had obtained 
permission to re-enter France and had recovered his voluminous papers, 
but they were never published. Thus they are presumably more accurate 
than the common run of memoirs written largely from uncertain recollec¬ 
tion or published with a view to immediate effect. These memoirs are also 
highly interesting for the light which they shed upon the diplomatic 
history of France before and after the Revolution, and on the affairs of the 
Directory during the months which preceded the coup (f Etal of 18 Fructidor. 

Born in 1747, Francois Barthelemy was a nephew of the once famous 
abbe who wrote the Voyage du jeune Anacharsis and enjoyed the friend¬ 
ship of Choiseul. He began his diplomatic career as secretary to the 
French ambassador in Sweden, at first St. Priest, afterwards Vergennes. 
Barthelemy has much to say about the feud of the Hats and the Caps and 
the daring stroke by which Gustavus III restored the power of the Crown. 
For his second chief Barthelemy conceived a strong dislike. Vergennes, he 
allows, had judgement, industry, and knowledge. But he was small- 
minded and low-spirited, ungracious and chilling towards subordinates, 
fit enough to be head clerk in the foreign office, quite unfit to be foreign 
minister. From Stockholm Barthelemy was transferred to Vienna. There 
he gives us some amusing tales about the arrogance of Kaunitz. He lets 
us see his own dislike of Joseph II. From Vienna he passed to London, 
where he seems to have been happier than in any other post. He liked 
England and admired its prosperity. He attracted the favourable notice 
of George III. He also formed an attachment to an Irish lady which, it 
should seem, was frustrated by their poverty, but which he constantly 
cherished in memory. With all his kindly feeling towards England, 
Barthelemy condemns the commercial treaty of 1786 and shares the common 
royalist belief that we intrigued to envenom the Revolution. At last, in 
1792, Barthelemy was recalled in order to take the place of French minister 
in Switzerland. Here begins the most curious and instructive part of the 
memoirs. 

Barthelemy was not of noble birth; he thought that his services had 
not always obtained their due reward, and he considered that in foreign, 
as in domestic affairs, Louis XVI and his ministers had shown deplorable 
weakness. He was nevertheless an unswerving royalist and a steady foe 
of the Revolution. The Swiss had long stood in the most intimate relation 
with the French Crown. Barthelemy tells us that in the catholic cantons 
almost every person who had any share in the government received a 
French pension, and that France was still paying to the Swiss debts con¬ 
tracted in the sixteenth century. Thus the fall of the monarchy with its 
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accompaniments, the slaughter of the Swiss guards and the disbanding of 
the Swiss regiments, was a grievous shock to Swiss interests and feetintp. 
It was also a shock to Barthelemy. But he did not venture to resign. 
The Assembly commanded all public servants to remain at their posts. 
Barthelemy had numerous relatives at home who might suffer if he dis¬ 
obeyed. Accordingly, while he refused to present his new credentials, 
he remained in fact French envoy to the Confederation. He liked Switzer¬ 
land. He says that the good roads, the neat towns, the well-tilled farms, 
the smiling countryside, recalled his impressions of England. He therefore 
laboured unceasingly to preserve good relations between France and the 
Cantons. 

His post became doubly critical with the progress of the European war. 
To France Swiss neutrality was vital, and the Swiss only desired to remain 
neutral. But the overbearing conduct of the French Republic imperilled 
this neutrality, the more so as Austria applied pressure upon her side. 
Barthelemy, who did his utmost to thwart the revolutionary propaganda 
in Switzerland, lets us see where this propaganda found openings. Thus 
the shores of the lake of Zurich, then as now, were studded with industrious 
and thriving villages. But the villagers might sell their goods only to 
citizens of Zurich, and were wholly debarred from entering the church or 
the army. The magistrates of Bern, he writes, were wise and upright, but 
arrogant to their subjects. In those bailiwicks which now form the canton 
of Ticino the ruling cantons were tyrannous and justice was openly venal. 
Although the French government must have known Barthelemy’s opinions, 
it must also have recognized his merit, as he was chosen to negotiate the 
famous treaties of Bale. He says what we can well believe, that he tried 
to make the terms endurable for Prussia and for Spain. He certainly 
betrays not the least satisfaction at having obtained for France the boundary 
of the Rhine. He expressly repudiates the doctrine of the natural limits, 
although we may wonder whether he would have been equally philo¬ 
sophical had the monarchy, not the republic, been victorious. 

Bonaparte’s victories and the French domination in northern Italy 
made it still harder for Barthelemy to protect the Swiss from his country¬ 
men. Soldiers, he observes, are, like children, pitiless, especially to the 
weak. He says that his intolerable position alone induced him to accept 
election as one of the five Directors. With evil forebodings he took his 
seat among colleagues whom he detested. He could not have conceived, 
he writes, the brutality of Reubell, the ignorance of Barras, and the 
metaphysical twaddle of Larevelli&re-Lepaux. Carnot, he allows, was 
the advocate of dignity, of decency, of logic, and usually of justice. 
With Carnot Barthelemy as a rule acted. But even with Carnot 
his relations were not cordial. Carnot distrusted Barthelemy as a 
royalist and thought that the majority in the councils were going too 
fast. Barthelemy could not forget that Carnot had been a member of 
the Committee of Public Safety. Barthelemy has much to say regarding 
the negotiation with England in the summer of 1797, and all confirms the 
view that the three Directors were bent on prolonging the war. 

Barthelemy lays the blame of the coup d’Btat of IS Fructidor upon 
Carnot's want of insight and resolution. He complains that, when the 
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oriflis drew near, Carnot, although warned, gave him no intimation of 
danger. Notwithstanding, he discovered a few hours before what was 
going to happen, but as he feared nothing worse than privation of office, 
he stood his ground. In the journey to Rochefort and the voyage to 
Guiana, he and his fellow prisoners were treated with much brutality, but 
they also received notable proofs of private compassion. Then follows an 
interesting account of his stay in Guiana and his escape. His inhospitable 
reception on reaching England he ascribes to Windham, who had been 
prejudiced against him by Wickham, formerly our envoy in Switzerland, 
and so an old antagonist of Barthelemy. It is unfortunate that a letter 
from Windham here printed did not undergo careful revision, for, as it 
stands, it is not English. The revolution of Brumaire restored Barthelemy, 
like so many other exiles, and the First Consul made him a senator Talley¬ 
rand named him President of the Senate in 1814. But, though he survived 
to 1830, Barth&emy’s real career closed on 18 Fructidor. He was a man of 
considerable talent, too gentle, too pacific, too scrupulous, for the iron age 
upon which he was thrown. The charming story here told of his faithful 
servant, Le Tellier, shows what true affection he could inspire and feel. 

F. C. Montague. 

The Passing of the Great Reform Bill . By J. R. M. Butler. (London: 

Longmans, 1914.) 

The history of the great crisis in our national life which culminated in 
the passing of the reform bill of 1832 is worthily treated by Mr. Butler. 
He has mastered the many authorities, both in print and manuscript, 
which are necessary for a complete representation of his subject, and has 
used them in the construction of a work which, though somewhat too 
lengthy, is pleasant to read, for it is written in a style at once lively and 
sober. He has clearly distinguished between the characters and tendencies 
of the various movements in the agitation for reform, and his estimates 
of men are generally just and sympathetic, exhibiting a knowledge of 
human nature and an appreciation of the influence of circumstances. 
His first chapter records the movements for parliamentary reform to the 
split in the tory party consequent on their leaders’ change of front with 
reference to catholic emancipation. At first directed against the power of 
the Crown, the efforts for reform died away when the abuses arising from 
or closely connected with the king’s personal government were mitigated. 
New and wider ideas were*born of the French revolution: the reformers 
based their measures ‘ rather on the claims of the people than the iniquities 
of the Crown or the borough-mongers After the secession of the Portland 
whigs democratic ideas could find expression in parliament only through 
Fox and his few followers, but Mr. Butler seems to us to go too far in 
consequently ascribing to the Foxites the salvation of the country ‘ from 
a class war waged with lawless violence ’. When pointing out the disor¬ 
ganization of parties brought about by Canning’s accession to the premier 4 
ship, he examines Grey’s motives in refusing to support him, and shows 
that, though they were various, Grey was chiefly influenced by his desire to 
preserve the tradition of The whig party, and that he thus provided for 
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its future return to power with hwmwlf mb its leader. His friendly neutra¬ 
lity towards the duke of Wellington’s government and his shrinking from 
stirring the question of reform are explained by an interesting analysis 
of his character and political principles. The whig revival was largely 
due to A]thorp and gained vigour by the death of George IV. Excluded 
from office by the duke, the party became actively hostile ; Huskisson’s 
death made it possible for the Canningites to join it, and Grey declared 
the necessity of a moderate reform. Meanwhile, extra-parliamentary 
agitation was proceeding at a great pace. Attwood founded the ‘ political 
union ’ at Birmingham; Place, whose ability and unselfish devotion to the 
public good are fully acknowledged here, was using on behalf of reform 
means similar to those by which he had forwarded the cause of combina¬ 
tion among workmen, and Cobbett and less respectable demagogues were 
exciting, by writings and speeches, a spirit of revolt among the operatives 
of the north and the agricultural labourers of the south. The effects on 
the country of the days of July, the outbreak of violence, and the duke's 
unbending opposition to reform brought the tory administration to an end. 

At this point Mr. Butler interpolates in his narrative an excellent 
account of the 4 undercurrents ’ of the reform movement, pointing out the 
condition of the working classes in 1830, the causes of their irritation 
against their rulers, and the influence on them of trades unionism and 
co-operative views, and above all of the knowledge of their strength, 
revealed to them by the events in France and Belgium. Before Grey and 
his colleagues could deal with reform they had to restore order Rick- 
burning and similar outrages had been succeeded in the southern counties 
by organized riots and attacks on property. Mr. Butler’s remarks on 
Melbourne’s work in combating this state of things are, we think, unjust. 
At that crisis Melbourne’s duty was not to show sympathy with the poor, 
but to punish insurgents and other dangerous criminals and to deliver 
peaceable men from the spoiling of their goods and from well-grounded 
fears of further violence It was happy for the country that he did his 
duty, for it is not true that the repression he applied was 4 futile ’; indeed, 
after saying that it was, Mr. Butler virtually contradicts himself, for he goes 
on, ‘ terrorisation might prevent riots and the breaking of machinery, 
but it could never stop the firing of ricks under cloak of night.’ It is 
true that there was some recrudescence of rick-burning in the autumn of 
the next year, but the condition of the southern counties then was very 
different from what it was when Melbourne took over the home office. 

After recording the success of the government in the general election 
of 1831, Mr. Butler examines the opinions and ideas of the time with 
reference to the bill. It was more extensive than was expected, for Grey 
considered that a wide measure would advance the realization of the 
ideals he believed in; that by granting reform on a generous scale the 
whigB would secure the proper influence of the aristocracy and would 
permanently settle a dangerous question. The arguments of the tones and 
the answers of the reformers are well set forth. Faithful to the idea that 
property is the necessary qualification for political power, the framers of 
the bill gave the predominance everywhere to the middle'classes as suffi¬ 
ciently educated to use the privilege of the vote with discretion. For some 
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time the radicals, and especially the London radicals, whether primarily 
desirous of political or social change, showed little enthusiasm for the bill; 
for many of them saw that while it reconciled the middle class to the gentry, 
it was likely to involve their own permanent exclusion from power. In 
Birmingham, however, the work of the agitators on behalf of the bill was 
easy, for there Attwood’s influence was supreme, and the town had a 
certain unity of feeling. As the struggle went on the demand for the bill 
became national, and after its rejection by the Lords was made by the 
lower class in ways which greatly embarrassed the government—by riots 
and inflammatory meetings of political unions. 

The ministers were unable to control the supporters of their own 
policy, and their impotence in the face of the unions is forcibly exhibited 
here. In his account of the last phases of the struggle Mr. Butler shows 
admirable insight and not less admirable fairness in dealing with the 
wavering attitude of the king and the simple and steadfast conduct of the 
duke. As regards the creation of peers the king had repeatedly promised 
his ministers to act up 4 to the full exigency of the case \ Neither he nor 
they expected that they would have to ask him to be prepared to create 
from fifty to sixty peers, but the largeness of their final demand was not 
their fault. There is something to be said in his defence, and it is said 
here, but Mr. Butler follows Peel in deciding that he should not have been 
false to his word. The failure of the duke’s negotiations for the formation 
of a government forced him to renew his pledge, and Sir Herbert Taylor’s 
interference saved him from the necessity of fulfilling it and brought the 
crisis to a peaceful end. Mr. Butler concludes with an interesting specula¬ 
tion as to what probably would have happened if a tory ministry had 
been formed after the defeat of the government on Lord Lyndhurst’s 
amendment. Only one unimportant misprint appears to have escaped 
his notice—on p. 86, for 4 was ’ read 4 were ’, but an ambiguous sentence 
(p. 167), which may be taken to mean that Cobbett escaped conviction 
at his trial in July 1831 through some legal difficulty, should be amended. 

W. Hunt. 

Les Origines Diplomatiques de la Guerre de 1870-1 . Recueil de Documents 
public par le Ministers des Affaires Strangles, vols. vii-ix (1 September, 
1865—1 June, 1866). (Paris : Fickler, 191&-14.) 

This voluminous collection of dispatches, carefully executed in the details 
of production, 1 drags its length along at such rate of speed as is possible, 
and leaves to the historian of the future the task of discriminating between 
the true and the fallacious in the comments, conjectures, and prophecies 
with which it overflows. Vols. vii-ix cover the period of expectancy and 
apprehension from the morrow of the conclusion of the Gastein Convention 
to a date preceding by a bare fortnight the actual outbreak of the Austro- 
Prussian War of 1866. The earliest of these three volumes is mainly 
filled with the reports of French diplomacy on the immediate, and above 

1 One or two of the dispatches from Lord Clarendon to Lord Cowley are, however, 
headed * Lord Clarendon and Lord Cowley and in one of these * Son Excellence * 
is twice rendered ' Her Excellency ’. 
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all with attempts to guess at the ulterior, consequences of Bismarck’s 
great coup. For as such the Gastein agreement must assuredly be described, 
rather because of the all but insuperable difficulties inherent in it, than 
notwithstanding them; and few historians will now be found to concur 
in the opinion of Comte de Clermont-Tonnerre, French military attache 
at Berlin, that, in concluding it, Prussia wasted time. On the other hand, 
modern political ethics can hardly be said to warrant Lord Russell’s 
designation of it as ‘ infamous The epithet, in the present instance, 
chiefly serves to illustrate the incidental remark of Meroux de Valois, the 
assiduous and quick-witted French consular agent at Kiel, as to the 
amenity and elegance of Lord Russell’s epistolary manner. It afterwards, 
in a confidential letter addressed to Count Apponyi, marred the effect of 
representations on the subject of the cession of Venetia repeatedly addressed 
to the Austrian ambassador by Lord Clarendon. At Berlin there were 
perhaps other reasons which help to account for the scantness of the 
attention paid in this period to British diplomatic efforts; of the chief 
and most sustained of these a word will be said below. On the other 
hand, the attitude of France which had without loss of time through 
Drouyn de Lhuys openly disapproved of the Gastein Convention, was one 
of very keen speculative interest both at Berlin, where Benedetti, not¬ 
withstanding his reiterated belief in the possibility of Bismarck’s downfall, 
was treated very freely to those half-confidences in which few ministers have 
ever allowed themselves to indulge in similar fashion, and at Vienna, where 
the more impetuous Due de Gramont was a ready listener to the com¬ 
munications and hints of Count Mensdorff. Drouyn de Lhuys’s own 
dispatches suggest, with a certain pedantry of form which cannot have 
lightened the labours of his agents, a reserve, unavoidable no doubt in 
many cases, but, in one instance at least, rather bitterly deprecated by 
Benedetti. This faithful, and in general not less skilful, servant of his 
government complains that the dumbness thus imposed upon himself is 
misinterpreted at Berlin, and more especially by Bismarck, who contrasts 
it, rightly or wrongly, with the indiscreet and hostile language of the 
majority of the other French diplomatic agents in Germany. 

It cannot be denied that this was the heyday of the lesser representa¬ 
tives of a diplomatic system which was soon to undergo considerable con¬ 
traction. A conspicuous type of this class, as here introduced to us, is 
Baron Forth-Rouen at Dresden, whose ears were always open and whose pen 
was never at rest; it should, however, be added, that the copiousness and 
freespokenness of his communications is largely accounted for by the fact 
of his being so near to the very accessible presence of the indefatigable 
Baron Beust, the central figure of ‘ federal ’ statesmanship. It cannot 
be averred that French statesmanship did much in these nine months 
of gestation to hasten or to retard the deliberately, but far from rashly, 
provocative policy of Prussia towards Austria, or, again, to aid or to hamper 
the former power in its overtures to France’s protegee Italy, and in the 
transactions preceding the alliance of April 1866. In spite of the strangely 
erroneous prediction of one of the most enlightened among the ministers 
of the lesser German states—whose political viewB were far removed from 
those of a Dalwigk or a Varnbiiler—Minister von Watzdorf at Weimar 
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(supposing it to be correctly given in Baron de Belcastel’s dangerous 
dispatch), that in the case of a war with France she would no longer be 
withstood by a united Germany, the tone of the French diplomatic agents 
is not, on the whole, excessively self-confident. The Emperor Napoleon’s 
proposal of a congress in 1863 had been rejected ; the Dano-German War 
of 1864 had been undertaken against his wish ; and in the settlement of 
the Rumanian troubles by the election of Prince Charles of Hohenzollern 
the emperor’s had not been the decisive word. In the Danish question, 
French influence was, after the decisive result of the war of 1864, more or 
less wasted on the North-Schleswig difficulty, which was, after all, of 
secondary importance. In the curious intrigue—if the account of it is 
to be credited—for inducing Prussia to give up North-Schleswig in return 
for the Danish Antilles, the French government can hardly be supposed 
to have had a finger ; the later Franco-British suggestion of an exchange 
by Austria of Venetia for the Danubian principalities before their future 
had been decided, fell to the ground when disapproved by the Emperor 
Francis Joseph; of the ultimate fate of a similar proposal personally 
favoured by him, which might have stopped all future Servian questions, 
we hear nothing. On the other hand, as late as April 1866, Drouyn de 
LhuyB, though with infinite caution, takes up a suggestion of Count 
Mensdorff that Austria might find her compensation for the transfer of 
Venetia in Germany , or possibly towards the right bank of the Save 
river (?) for future favourable consideration, should * eventualities at 
present too uncertain ... be removed from the domain of hypothesis *— 
a refinement of diplomatic periphrasis unfamiliar to modern white papers. 
So late as 28 May 1866, Comte de Reiser communicates the opinion of the 
Hanoverian minister, Count Platen (who in the same letter is reported 
to have said that 4 France has the same interest in opposing German unity 
as we have ourselves’), that Austria might, for example, accept the 
Hohenzollern principalities, plus a large part of Silesia, in exchange for 
Venetia, and her share in the duchies. 

Altogether, it is tolerably evident that the influence of the policy of the 
Tuileries, not perhaps always quite clear even to the Quai d’Orsay, was on 
the Wane, and that its chief agents trusted a good deal—if not to the 
chapter of accidents, at least to the force of currents over which neither 
they nor their master could exercise the slightest control. Benedetti’s 
chief hope for a change in Prussian policy to a less aggressive mood or 
4 system ’, seems, from first to last, to have lain in the ill-will felt towards 
Bismarck both by the liberal party at large (whose partial transformation 
was only beginning) and powerful personages at court or in close relation 
to it—the four crowned Bavarian princesses in particular. This ill will, 
and the difficulty of obtaining the king’s assent to his minister’s more 
and more resolute policy might, it was believed, after all end in his super¬ 
session by von der Goltz, with whom he was never au mieux, despite the 
necessity of the closest understanding between them, or some other less 
truculent statesman. As an open conflict between the two great German 
powers became more and more imminent, without the king’s trust in 
Bismarck’s counsels showing any visible sign of giving way, Benedetti, 
in a remarkable dispatch dated 18 May, and describing public opinion as 
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more and more opposed to war, at last comes to the conclusion that 
Bismarck’s dismissal would not solve the difficulty of the situation and 
might lead to the abdication of the king himself. 

The later of the volumes now before us are full of interest as showing 
the gradual advances in Bismarck’s policy, and more especially the 
circumstances in which he made up his mind to play the card of federal 
reform, at the very time when his opponents were seeking to hand over the 
decision of the initial difficulty—the future of the Elbe duchies—to the 
Federal Diet. Here the prospect of a majority on the Austrian side such 
as on 9 May supported the Saxon motion at the Diet calling upon Prussia 
to put herself in the right with the demands of the Federal Act (art. xi), 
steadily improved, and the uncertainty in the attitude of Bavaria, 
whose minister von der Pfordten for a time could not refrain from an 
attempt to play a controlling part, came to a natural end. But into these 
and other matters of importance upon which light, sometimes more copious 
than clear, is thrown by the dispatches in the later two of these volumes, 
no space remains for entering here. Reference must, however, be made to 
the ample evidence furnished in a series of dispatches beginning with 
Benedetti’s of 18 March 1866, and concerning the endeavour of Great Britain 
to take advantage of the declaration on mediation previous to hostilities 
adopted by a conference of plenipotentiaries of the Great Powers at Paris 
on 14 April 1856, and afterwards acceded to by a large number of other 
states. Lord Clarendon, as he informed Prince de La Tour d’Auvergne, 
was not unaware that Her Majesty’s government was more unpopular 
at Berlin than any other foreign government, and he had therefore never 
thought of making a formal offer of mediation to Prussia; but Lord 
Augustus Loftus was, apparently some time in March, authorized to 
suggest the idea of mediation to Bismarck and even to the king, and 
to mention the readiness of the British government to employ its good 
offices. Bismarck and, it was stated, the king himself, received the 
suggestion not unfavourably; but the former pointed out that it ought, 
perhaps, to have been made to Austria. France seems to have held aloof 
from this negotiation ; but when, at the beginning of May, war was more 
imminent than ever, it seems to have been the French foreign office which 
first suggested through Lord Cowley the idea of a congress. This the 
British government did not reject, though it preferred a joint appeal on 
the part of France and Great Britain, in which it suggested that Russia 
should be invited to join. In the end, the three powers agreed upon the 
terms on which they would invite Austria, Prussia, and the Germanic 
Confederation to take part in a * conference on the matters that threaten 
to trouble the peace of Europe, and the invitations sent out on May 24 ’. 
(The terms conference and congress are both used in the correspondence.) 
They comprised ‘ the questions of the Elbe duchies, of the Italian 
“ difference ”, and of the reforms to be applied to the federal pact, in so far 
as they might affect the balance of Europe. The Prussian government 
readily accepted the invitation, and, though not conceding that the Elbe 
duchies question menaced the peace of Europe, and contending that the 
menacing attitude of Austria was the real starting-point of the existing 
complication, was prepared to assent to the inclusion of the former question 
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in the programme of the conference, which it hoped would be opened 
without loss of time. The Austrian government, while hoping to be able 
to send a plenipotentiary, could not do so unless the question of cession of 
Venetia were excluded from the deliberations of the proposed conference, 
and unless it were stipulated that none of the powers invited to it should 
obtain any increase of power or territory. Such was the state of things 
on 1 June 1866. Four days later the final rupture was a certainty. 

A. W. Ward. 
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Short Notices 

The first edition of The Early History of India from 600 b.c . to the 
Muhammadan Conquest, by Mr. Vincent A. Smith, was reviewed by us 
in 1906 ( ante , xxi. 136 f.), and the second was noticed in 1908 (xxiii. 607). 
We are glad to call attention to the appearance of a third edition (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1914) with further revision and enlargement. A. 

The first emperor of India known to history, as distinguished from myth 
or legend, was Asoka’s grandfather, Chandragupta Maurya, called Sandra- 
koptos or Sandracottus by the Greek and Roman authors. Shortly after 
the departure of Alexander the Great, that is to say in or about 322 B.c., 
he attained supreme power by the aid of a wily Brahman named Kautilya. 
Many quotations in Sanskrit literature testified to the former existence 
of a treatise attributed to Kautilya and entitled Arthasdstra , the Science 
of Polity. But the book itself was lost for centuries. A few years ago 
the librarian of the Maharaja of Mysore discovered a copy, and other 
manuscripts were subsequently unearthed. Mr. Shamasastry, the librarian, 
then made and published a rough translation which attracted much 
attention among students of ancient Indian history. Careful criticism 
demonstrated satisfactorily that the treatise really is old, and that it may 
be assigned confidently to the age of Alexander the Great. In the first 
volume of his Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity (based on the * Arthasdstra ’ 
of Kautilya ) (London : Longmans, 1914), Mr. Narendra Nath Law gives 
some account of Kautilya’s remarkable treatise. The book appeals 
Tather to learned Hindus and professors of Sanskrit than to the general 
reader—indeed, it would not be fully intelligible to a reader unable to 
read the Sanskrit character. Nor does Mr. Law do full justice to the 
interest of the treatise, which, as Dr. F. W. Thomas has observed, sheds 
‘ more light upon the realities of ancient India, especially as concerns 
administration, law, trade, war, and peace, than any text which we 
possess \ Mr. Law dwells too much on minor details and so misses the 
real value of the book. He fails to notice that the treatise, although it 
may possibly have been written after the establishment of the Maurya 
empire, deals with the state of things that existed before that event 
occurred. It depicts the political conditions of India in the time of 
Alexander the Great, when the whole country was filled with a multitude 
of petty states engaged in an unceasing struggle for existence. The 
author instructs his royal pupil how to fight for his own hand with 
absolute disregard of all moral rules or considerations. He is not 
interested in the ethical prescriptions of the Dharmasdstras , like the so- 
-called * Laws of Manu written by idealists. He is brutally practical, and 
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openly advocates the practice of every form of villany for reasons of state. 
His procedure in criminal cases is based on the extensive use of judicial 
torture, on the principle that * those whose guilt is believed to be true 
shall be subject to torture of which there were eighteen kinds, including 
seven varieties of whipping. On the whole, Kautilya confirms the accuracy 
of the information about the state of India recorded by Megasthenes and 
Arrian. V. A. S. 

Although partly concerned with questions of textual criticism and 
grammatical interpretation, Mr. T. Rice Holmes’s edition of Caesar , de 
Bello Gcdlico (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1914), calls for some notice in this 
Review, if only because it marks the fitting completion of the task which 
the author set himself many years ago ; and those who possess Mr. Holmes’s 
earlier works and have traced in them the history of Caesarian study 
during the last quarter of a century will be glad to find a place for it upon 
their shelves. A reviewer may be excused if he turns first of all to the pages 
upon which we read Mr. Holmes’s very last words on Itius Portus. They 
run as follows : 4 The upshot of the matter is this. The balance of 
probability is greatly in favour of Boulogne ; but unless the question 
is settled by excavating for traces of the Roman camps, an element of 
doubt, however slight, will remain.’ This is no place to reopen the con¬ 
troversy ; and in fact whatever needs to be said on the subject is very 
candidly and clearly stated by Mr. Holmes himself in the pages which 
precede the paragraph just quoted. But we should not be surprised if 
some readers were tempted to draw a different conclusion, viz. that the 
balance of probability is somewhat in favour of Wissant. A word may be 
said on one other controversial topic. Mr. Holmes is still convinced 
that the problem of Caesar’s bridge over the Rhine has been solved by 
Mr. Stanley Hall. It would be pleasant to share his certainty; but we 
cannot believe that so important an element in the trestles as the pair 
of tie-beams introduced in Mr. Hall’s reconstruction would have been 
passed over without explicit mention by Caesar, for to translate revinctis 
‘ having a diagonal tie ’ is very forced. That the fibulae were of the 
nature of ‘ dogs ’, on the other hand, is an eminently likely suggestion; 
but if so, they may well have been employed in the way that Mr. Kitson 
Clark has conjectured. H. S. J. 

That France possesses a wonderful natural system of waterways is 
known to every geographer. The historian has been less anxious to inquire 
how that system has affected the history and development of France. 
Even M. Louis Bonnard, in his Navigation interieure de la Gaule a Vepoque 
romaine (Paris : Picard, 1913), has not carried the quest very far. In 
his opening chapters he sketches clearly and usefully the * hydrography ’ 
of Gaul and the uses to which the Romans put its rivers. When he passes, 
in ch. iv, to discuss individual rivers, he seems to prove too much. The 
Romans, he argues, had regular river traffic on nearly thirty streams, 
including even the wayward Durance, but they did very little to aid that 
traffic by engineering works; hardly any harbours or wharves or store¬ 
houses have left traces behind them. While it is plain, in a general way, 
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that at least, on some large rivers, notably the Saone and Rhone, commerce 
made active use of barges and lighters, one cannot help suspecting that 
(e. g.) the nautae Druentici cannot have been a very important guild. 
M. Bonnard quotes a good many inscriptions, but hardly in such a way 
as to suit either the professed epigraphist or the ordinary reader. He also 
gives some eighteen illustrations of monuments connected with river 
navigation, not all of them from Roman Gaul; but he adds no maps 
or plans. It may be that the material is not yet available for an archaeo¬ 
logical sketch of the Romano-Gaulish river traffic. R. 

In Babylon of Egypt , a Study in the History of Old Cairo (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1914), which may be described as a companion 
volume to The Treaty of Misr in Tabari (ante, xxviii. 802), Dr. A~ J. 
Butler discusses the history of the name Babylon, which is very 
prominent at the time of the Arab conquest of Egypt, and by an 
exhaustive comparison of authorities concludes that the name first 
belonged to a fortress, perhaps of Babylonian origin, on the height 
known as Ar Rasad, from which it spread northwards as far as the suburbs 
of Heliopolis, but that the fortress of Babylon known to the Byzantines 
and Arabs was that built by Trajan at Kasr ash Shams' on the Nile,and that 
after the conquest the name Babylon became restricted to this fortress, 
the town being known by the new designation of FusUt. At p. 59, n. 5, 

* Or. 26100 * should be ‘ Add. 26100 ’, and there is some error in the 
reference to De Goeje’s edition of the geographical work of A1 Mas'udi 
(p. 60, n. 1), no such passage occurring at the place mentioned. It is 
strange that the name of the patriarch Apollinaris (pp. 14, 18) puzzles 
Dr. Butler. From any list of Alexandrine patriarchs he could have learned 
that he held the see from 550 to 569. E. W. B. 

The statement on the title-page of Signor Guido Mengozzi’s very 
learned volume, La Cittd italiana nelV alto medio evo, II periodo lombardo- 
franco (Rome : Loescher, 1914), that it deals with the Lombard and 
Frankish periods of Italian history, is misleading, for it in fact ranges over 
all periods from the earliest times to the thirteenth century, and therefore 
covers much the same ground as Mayer’s Italienische Verfassungsgeschichte . l 
The author’s method is, however, not the same as that of Mayer, for he 
relies almost entirely upon obscure legal distinctions between the city and 
its suburbs and between various forms of land-tenure, on which an 
enormous mass of information is collected; and the conclusion at which 
he arrives is almost the opposite of Mayer’s, since he wholly rejects the 
theory of the continued existence of the Roman municipalities, and main¬ 
tains that the medieval communes grew out of an ancient informal meeting 
or contio of the citizens, which he asserts to be of pre-Roman origin, and 
which in Christian times was held in front of the church and fostered by 
the ecclesiastical authority, and, in contra-distinction to the Roman 
municipal assemblies, was confined to the citizens in the narrowest sense, 
i.e. the inhabitants of the city proper. With this assembly he seems to 
think that the assembly held for market-purposes and the military assembly 
1 See ante, voL ut, 144. 
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' of the Lombards and Franks coalesced; and he dates the formation of 
a civic council or magistracy from the institution of the scabini by Charles 
: the Great. There is a strange confusion on p. 87 ff., where, though the 
author is discussing the meaning of ‘ infra ’ in such phrases as ‘ infra 
’ civitatem ’, in many of the examples cited the word is ‘ intra ’; and on 
p. 134 the Hungarians are spoken of as threatening Italy in the time of 
Charles the Great, where the expression used in the source to which he 
refers is 4 gens Hunnorum alias Avares dicta \ E. W. B. 

In Early Wars of Wessex , by Albany F. Major, edited by the late 
Charles W. Whistler (Cambridge: University Press, 1913), the attempt is 
made to illustrate by topographical detail the slender literary evidence. 
The authors display a minute knowledge of the country with which they 
deal. The methods which are employed bear witness to the diffusion of 
archaeological studies since the time of Dr. Guest; the book shows a proper 
sense of the necessity of excavation before the date of an earthwork can 
be established, nor do the authors cite fifteenth-century writings as of 
authority for sixth-century history. On the other hand, the treatment of 
place-names is quite uncritical, and the book deals at every point with 
difficult questions of identification. The authors do not show any under¬ 
standing of the development of sound-changes in local names, and in one 
most important case they have refused to follow the best of modern guides. 
Seventy pages are occupied with an account of the Wessex campaigns of 
876-8, which turns upon the identification of the Eihandun of the Chronicle 
with Edington near Glastonbury. The impossibility of this suggestion 
had already been conclusively proved by Mr. W. H. Stevenson in the notes 
to his edition of Asser. F. M. S. 


M. G. Marais’s Les Arabes en Berberie du XI e au XIV 0 Siecle (Paris: 
Leroux, 1913) is a serious attempt to investigate the early history of one 
important element of the population in North Africa. The author confines 
himself in the main to the French provinces, not touching on anything 
east of Tunisia more than is necessary if he is to explain how Arabs came 
to arrive at all en masse in the north-west. The great migration, with 
which the chapters of history here dealt with began, took place in the 
eleventh century of our era ; but in order to account for the irruption of so 
many Bedawis of pure Arab stock, M. Marais has to deal summarily with 
earlier events in Arabia and Egypt—with the reactionary movements 
which followed the death of the Prophet, with the fortunes of the Car- 
mathians of Bahrein, with the heritage of disorder which these left to 
Arabia, with the rising of the Muntafik and other tribes of the north-east 
of the peninsula against the disturbers of peace, and with the consequent 
departure of the Beni Solaym and the Beni Hilal for Egypt. These latter 
tribes, however, were neither the only nor the first large bodies of Bedawis 
to pass westwards. It is clear that throughout the eighth and ninth 
centuries Arabia had been producing more men than it could maintain. 
Its naturally high birth-rate had been heightened by the wealth and well¬ 
being which resulted from the early successes of militant Islam. But 
since these adventitious conditions could not increase sensibly its internal 
VOL. XXIX.—NO. OXVI. 3 E 
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production, a surplusage of vigorous humanity poured outwards from its 
frontiers for two centuries with little intermission, following for the most 
part the direction of Egypt, as the line of least resistance, till the narrow 
valley of the Lower Nile became overfull of lawless men. In the eleventh 
century, partly by the vigour and craft of the ruler of Egypt, partly by 
its own desire to reach richer raiding-grounds than the exhausted Nile 
lands could supply, the restless mass was prompted to move westward 
once more, distant Kairawan being its goal. Many Arabs had, indeed, 
established themselves in Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco earlier than this, 
and finding there a social system and custom closely akin to their own, 
had settled down and become in part Berberized. But it was the migration 
of the eleventh century which alone can be said to have Arabized the fertile 
districts of North Africa and made Arabs the predominant factor in their 
history. Therefore M. Mar$ais is fully justified in taking it as his starting- 
point. In his second part the author proceeds to sketch the history of the 
new-comers in Maghrib and Ifrikiya during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, and in his third part summarizes their political and social state 
at the close of his period. Genealogical tables, a bibliography, and fairly 
full indexes—fuller than usual in a French book of this kind—complete 
the volume. Criticism of the facts and conclusions of M. Mar$ais would 
demand specialist knowledge such as few possess, and the present reviewer 
cannot do more than call attention to a book which he has found interesting 
and instructive. D. G. H. 

In Annales du Midi , xxvi. 161-88, M. E. Duprat treats of ‘ un faux 
6v6que d’Avignon * by showing that the intercalation in all the official 
lists of a bishop Peter in 1225, between William of Monteux and Nicolas 
of Corbie, was due to a lapsus calami , and justified by an apocryphal 
document. The ‘ Melanges et documents ’ published from time to time in 
these Annales throw valuable light on some by-ways of medieval history. 
This is notably the case with M. R. Latouche’s ‘ Un registre de P. Alegre, 
notaire k Castelsarrasin (1303-6) \ England, a land where every one had 
his seal, was affected by the notarial system as little as any country in 
Europe. In the Toulousain, hard by Edward I’s Gascon possessions, the 
notary was indispensable for every contract and function of civil life. 
Alegre’s register of contracts drawn up by him is also interesting by being 
written in Provenyal, and by its evidence of the opulence of Languedoc 
fifty years before the Black Prince’s raids. T. F. T. 

In U Inquisition en Dauphine (Bibliotheque de VScale des Hantes Etudes, 
No. 206. Paris : Champion, 1914) M. Jean Marx describes the activities 
of the Holy Office from the fourteenth century to the beginning of the 
reign of Francis I against the Vaudois of the upper valleyB of the Brian 9 on- 
nais, and incidentally against the witches and sorcerers of the same districts. 
He has made good use of the departmental archives of the Is&re and the 
Hautes-Alpes and of two registers of the proceedings of a royal commission 
of revision in 1506-8 in the Colbert collection in the Bibliotheque Nation&le, 
the Morland papers at Cambridge, and Ussher’s MSS. at Trinity College, 
Dublin. The book is a workmanlike account of the ordinary procedure 
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of the Inquisition, with full particulars of the appeal made by the Vaudois 
against the proceedings of the special papal delegate Alberto Cattaneo. 
It is interesting to note how completely the Inquisition and the Parlement 
of Grenoble played into each other’s hands in preventing justice being done 
to the Vaudois by Louis XI. M. Marx has unfortunately not had the benefit 
of the Abbe Vidal’s Bullaire (reviewed above, vol. xxix. 356), and is a little 
too much inclined to emend his documents. He spoils a good metaphor 
by reading occisionem for ocealionem (p. 154), and alters succumbere and 
tncumbere to succubare and incubare. It could be wished that he had 
explained the so-called Hebrew sentences on pp. 220, 224. But we may 
be grateful for a good allowance of illustrative documents and a satis¬ 
factory index. It is surely a piece of carelessness to speak of Walter Map 
as a 4 moine anglais ’: and we may suggest that St. Vincent Ferrier’s 
substitution of Vallis pura for Vallis puta may not be -unconnected with 
the common confusion of r and t found in many fifteenth-century documents 
and particularly in the papal registers. C. J. 

In preparing his essay on 4 The Financing of the Hundred Years’ War 
(Studies of the London School of Economics and Political Science , xxxv; 
London: Constable, 1914) Mr. Schuyler B. Terry has attempted to deal 
with both printed and manuscript sources. The material that he has had 
before him is so rich and so little worked that any new study might be 
expected to afford a great deal of useful information. Unluckily, 
Mr. Terry has approached his difficult task without either the historical 
or the technical equipment indispensable for dealing with such material 
as the issue and receipt rolls, and without taking the necessary pains 
in dealing precisely with even the more accessible material, such as is 
contained in the patent and close rolls. His details, also, are wanting in 
clarity and often not very relevant to his main theme, and his method 
and arrangement unsatisfactory. Misprints and errors of facts are so 
frequent that they suggest the book has been sent to the press 
in a hurry. A writer who habitually gets his personal and place-names 
wrong, who makes numerous mistakes when writing out a simple 
Latin or French sentence, and whose references to the calendars by no 
means invariably substantiate the points for which he quotes them, can 
hardly be trusted when dealing with such difficult documents as the 
receipt rolls. Indeed, Mr. Terry’s references to these are so vague 
and confusing that one cannot feel sure that he has grasped even such an 
elementary point as the fact that the 4 exchequer years * of Edward Ill’s 
reign always begin at Michaelmas, and therefore do not correspond to 
-the ordinary 4 regnal ’ years, beginning in January. Mr. Terry refers 
from time to time to a certain Appendix I of his book, which, though 
described in the contents as existing as an 4 inset ’, cannot be found any¬ 
where in either of the two copies in which we have searched for it. Again, 
the prudent historian must consider with great caution the figures given by 
Mr. Terry as regards loans, because, as Mr. Hilary Jenkinson has recently 
shown, mutuum in the receipt rolls sometimes means a genuine loan, and 
<sometimes something quite different. 1 No one, however, will severely 
1 See Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, 2nd ser^ xxv. 29, 1913. 
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blame Mr. Terry for having imperfectly succeeded in his difficult task. He 
should primarily be censured for his repeated carelessness in matters which 
should be well within his ken, and for his many errors in dealing with 
the plain facts of history. His volume is published as one of the mono¬ 
graphs of writers connected with the London School of Economics and 
Political Science, and is stated to be edited by the director of that school. 
It cannot be said that in this instance the editor’s functions are very much 
in evidence. There is no index. The shortcomings of Mr. Terry’s book 
are the more to be regretted since the subject is an excellent one. Even 
as things are, the expert reader will derive many useful suggestions on 
such subjects as the process by which the Italian, German, and English 
banking firms competed with each other for the dubious profits of 
financing Edward Ill’s French campaigns; the fall of the Florentines, 
the withdrawal of the Germans, the gradual coming into prominence of 
the English companies, and their successful financing of the Crecy and 
Calais campaigns. But only experts can use with any profit a book so 
often unsound. T. F. T. 

M. Andre Giffard has edited for the Societe d’Histoire du droit normand 
the Ordonnances de J.d'Ableiges pour les Metiers d'Evreux, 1385-1387 (Caen: 
Jouan, 1913). These ordinances were issued by Jacques d’Ableiges as 
bailifi of fivreux, and have survived in a fifteenth-century manuscript, 
Vatican 4790, of his most important work, the Grand Coutumier de France . 
Very short, they give an unusually clear and vivid idea of market law in a 
French city in the fourteenth century. The ordinance upon the sale of fish 
is especially interesting, with its distinctions between the fish caught in 
different tides, and its exposure of the devices adopted by retailers for 
running up the price. On the whole, the ordinances show a marked prefer¬ 
ence for the interests of the consumer. M. Giffard prefixes to his text 
a brief, but learned and adequate, introduction. F. M. P. 

In Pope John the Twenty-Third and Master John Hus of Bohemia 
(London: Constable, 1910) Mr. Eustace J. Kitts continues the story 
begun in his earlier volume In the Days of the Councils , already dealt with 
in this Review (xxv. 770). The criticism there made holds good of the 
present work. There is much merit in the vigorous presentation of a very 
complicated period; but the indiscriminate citation of original and 
secondary authorities, and the almost culpable carelessness about proper 
names, coupled with too free a use of the figure antonomasia, make it 
difficult to recommend the book either to the unlearned layman or to the 
professed student of history. It serves no useful purpose to speak of the 
abbot of Podiobonizo ; or to allude to Zabarella as ‘ the Cardinal-Deacon 
Francescus Cosma and Damianus ’, or to the bishop of Cork as ‘ Patrick 
Cortagensis ’. Mr. Kitts shows a certain lack of fair for ‘ common form ’ 
in his remarks (on p. 226) that ‘ war, hospitality, and tempest were the 
ruin of many a monastery ’, and he can hardly be right in supposing that 
the ‘ Schoten Church ’ at Constance was so called from the ‘ Rubbish 
Heaps (Schoten) outside the town to the west ’ (p. 239). In the article* 
againstWycliffe and John XXIII, quoted from von derHardt, the rendering 
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of the abbreviation for et as que is likely to puzzle the reader : the articles 
against Hus quoted from Palacky are, on the other hand, correctly printed. 

C. J. 

In Annales du Midi , xxv. 429-52, the veteran M. Antoine Thomas 
publishes valuable Nouvea fix Documents sur les Etats provindaux de la 
Haute-Marche (1418-46), which enable him to correct and add largely to 
the account given by him in 1879 in his Etats provindaux de la France 
centrale sous Charles VII. T. F. T. 

Mr. J. A. Williamson, in the preface to his Maritime Enterprise , 1485 - 
1558 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1913), points out that, whereas the 
discoveries of the period have been extensively discussed, commerce 
has been somewhat neglected except by Schanz, whose much-used 
book has never been translated. This raises hopes of some marked 
improvement on Schanz ; but the hopes remain unsatisfied. The opening 
chapters on Henry VII are not striking, and the treatment of Henry’s com¬ 
mercial policy is inferior to that of Dr. Cunningham. Much more valuable 
and original is the account of the fall of the Hanse (to 1560), which has not 
to bear comparison with Schanz, as his narrative closes in 1547. We are 
not aware that any account of Anglo-Hanse relations from 1547 to 1560 
at all equal to Mr. Williamson’s has yet appeared, though he might have 
improved the setting of this narrative by further reference to German 
Hanseatic literature, or even by reference to Dr. Cunningham’s second 
volume. Nor has Mr. Williamson, in another connexion, made use of 
Dr. Scott’s results, though the relevant volume of Dr. Scott’s Early 
History of Joint Stock Companies appeared in 1910. Had he done so 
he would hardly have found it ‘ important ’ (p. 312), in reference to the 
expedition of Chancellor and Willoughby in 1553, to ‘ emphasize the 
fact that this new company of ‘ 4 Merchant Adventurers of England for 
discovery of lands . . . unknown ” was an organization quite distinct from 
and independent of the old Merchant Adventurers who exported cloth 
to the Low Countries ’. It is very doubtful whether a rise in cloth-prices 
between 1511 and 1535 can safely be traced to ‘ the continuous increase in 
the bulk of the precious metals in circulation ’ (p. 153), and the discussion 
of the effects of Henry VII’s ‘Navigation’ policy, on pp. 209-14, is 
somewhat self-contradictory. The Act of 1489 relating to the Gascon 
trade is said to have ‘ remained in full operation for more than sixty years ’, 
and to have ‘ produced a mercantile revival ’. A few pages later we have 
references to Henry VIII’s use of licences in contravention of the act, and 
to the Act of 1540, which stated that both that of 1489 and its successor 
of 1531 ‘ had been neglected ’. There has been so much loose statement 
by historians as to the effects of navigation acts that one is justified in 
demanding more careful treatment than this. Mr. Williamson’s discussion 
of the evidence as to the Cabots’ voyages is, however, close and penetrating. 
He holds the view that there were three distinct expeditions, and his 
argument carries conviction. Less novel, but equally interesting, are his 
chapters on the early voyages and schemes for colonization in Newfound¬ 
land ; on the Spanish and Mediterranean trade ; on the African voyages 
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and on the White Sea discoveries. Full use is made of neglected sections 
in Hakluyt, and documentary evidence is employed when available. 
The closing chapters of the book deal with shipping and the navy. Here 
Mr. Williamson has had specialist predecessors; but to the general or 
economic historian his summary of known facts and his own contributions 
should be of considerable service. J. H. C. 

In his doctoral thesis, Essai sur la Langue de Sir Thomas More , (Tapres 
ses CEuvres anglaises (Paris : Didier, 1914), M. Joseph Delcourt is mainly 
occupied with linguistic studies. But he prefaces his essay with a sketch 
of More’s life and writings, for which, though he necessarily traverses 
well-trodden ground, he has had the advantage—rare amongst More’s 
biographers—of a minute and penetrating acquaintance with the English 
works. Besides this he has two appendixes which will serve the historical 
student. In the first he brings together twenty-two English letters of 
More ; two of which have not been printed before. In the second he gives 
a careful bibliography of More’s English writings of all sorts, dealing with 
manuscripts as well as printed books. A complete critical edition of 
More’s works, English and Latin, has long been wanted; but the immensity 
of the task has deterred scholars from undertaking it. It is greatly to be 
wished that M. Delcourt, now that he has so thoroughly equipped himself, 
may have leisure to proceed with his valuable work. P. S. A. 

Dr. Preserved Smith is already well known by his Life and Letters of 
Martin Lathery 1911. He has now undertaken a larger task: and in 
Lather's Correspondence and other Contemporary Letters , vol. i (Philadelphia: 
The Lutheran Publication Society, 1913), he has given us a first instal¬ 
ment of the correspondence not only of Luther but of many of his contem¬ 
poraries. It is, also, this addition of other letters besides Luther’s that 
distinguishes the work from The Letters of Martin Lather , translated by 
Miss Margaret A. Currie, 1908. Not that her collection is superseded; but 
that, if Dr. Smith should be able to carry out his plan, we shall have in 
English and on an adequate scale, a treasure-house of sixteenth-century 
originals more than usually accessible and of great value. The letters are 
well done into readable English. There are prefaces where necessary, 
and notes of just sufficient length to explain allusions. Short as 
they are, these notes and prefaces bear marks of a wide erudition and 
of indefatigable labour. They may be compared for excellence to the 
apparatus of Herminjard’s Correspondance des Reformateurs dans les pays 
de langue fran$aise. The first volume covers the grand period of Luther’s 
development. He was better in attack than in reconstruction : and the 
attack ended, where Dr. Smith for the present leaves off, with his defiance 
of the Empire at the Diet of Worms. Most of the well-known pieces, 
e.g. Eck’s braggart account of his victory at the Disputation of Leipzig, 
find a place in the collection. There are many more, of secondary but 
ively interest; among them, Luther’s letter to Charles V which Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan bought and gave, in 1911, to the German Emperor. 
Here and there we note a slip or two. The life of Sir Thomas More, for 
instance, was written byJVIr. W. H. Hutton not by Hutten. ‘ Monk’ is often 
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used for c friar \ The two words are confused in German, but English- 
speaking writers can maintain the distinction. Occasionally a note seems in¬ 
adequate, because, no doubt, of the author’s commendable desire to be brief. 
Thus * ExtrawmgarUes ’ [sic] are described as ‘ part of the Canon Law ’: they 
are, but this does not explain the name. Now and then, too, an omission 
tends to make a statement misleading, as when it is stated that ‘ Julius 
von Pflug was elected Bishop of Naumburg, but was prevented from taking 
possession of the see by John Frederic who installed Amsdorf From this 
it might naturally be thought that both were bishops, whereas Amsdorf 
received no consecration to the episcopate, save such as the presbyter 
Luther could give him, i.e. none at all. But these are motes not beams; 
and Dr. Smith’s undertaking should be cordially welcomed, as likely to 
be of first-rate value to all English-speaking students of the sixteenth 
century. B. J. K, 

Mr. W. P. M. Kennedy, Professor of Modern History in the University 
of St. Francis Xavier’s College, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, writes a candid 
and bright little book in his Parish Life under Queen Elizabeth (London: 
Manresa Press, 1914). His own notes, now that he is, as he says, 
writing far from originals and the great libraries, have been his chief and 
very adequate resource. He distributes praise and blame as we should 
expect; the latter is not too dark, and we would not be so unreason¬ 
able as to reproach him for not pointing out that the reformers 
inherited a very ill-trained clergy. It is to his credit that he lays stress 
on the efforts made to educate them under Elizabeth. In regard to 
church-furniture he might have mentioned that one evidence for the use 
of a movable table is the handsome carving often found on all four sides 
of Elizabethan and Jacobean altar-tables. It is clear that no side was 
meant to be concealed. He makes a somewhat elaborate division of the 
period according to the changing relations between the queen and the pope. 
He says there were five phases. Rather there were two, and the suc¬ 
cess of the Elizabethan system was greatly due to the delay of the 
excommunication, which was the turning-point. In regard to the persecu¬ 
tion there is no overstatement, but there is silence on the essential point 
that the struggle of the Reformation was a whole. Elizabeth could have 
made as clean a sweep as was made in Flanders, and her moderation is 
as remarkable as the heroism of the Roman Catholic martyrs. It is the 
same with Mr. Kennedy’s account of Elizabethan archdeacons: much 
may be said against them, but they had abundant excuse in medieval 
precedent. On the parochial system, the development of rates and so 
forth, the teaching is excellent. But enclosures, especially on their evil 
side, are seriously overstated. The wool-trade, which meant wide spaces 
of thinly populated land, was no innovation due to greed of the sixteenth 
century. Longs and Spencers had made their fortunes out of it before 
the Reformation was thought of. On the other hand, over great part of 
England, enclosure was not carried out till the eighteenth and even the 
nineteenth century. It is a serious blemish on an excellent, if prejudiced, 
book that this economic change should be assigned to one period and one 
bad motive. E. W. W, 
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The new edition of Professor P. J. Blok’s Geschiedenis van het Neder- 
landsche Volk , of which we noticed the first volume last year (xxviii. 189), 
has now advanced to a second (Leyden: Sijthoff, s.a.) 9 which reaches 
nearly the first half of the old vol. iv. The present division of the material 
is an improvement, as it enables the author to include in one volume the 
whole of the classical period of Dutch history from 1559 to 1648. He has 
carefully revised the work and taken account of the recent literature of 
the subject; and his biographical notes and references are extremely 
useful. C. 

'Elizabethan Rogues and Vagabonds (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1913), 
by Frank Aydelotte, forms the first volume of the Oxford Historical and 
Literary Studies , edited by Professor Firth and Professor Raleigh. It is 
an admirable opening volume. Mr. Aydelotte has set himself the task 
of 4 piecing together historical and literary material ’, so as to make 4 as 
complete a picture as possible * of the life of his sixteenth-century scoun¬ 
drels, and he has succeeded. An excellent instance of his research is to be 
found in Appendix v, in which he tabulates eighteen of the notable rogues, 
named in Harman’s Caveat for Common Cursetors f whose punishments he 
has been able to trace in the Domestic State Papers and the Middlesex 
Sessions Rolls. Central and local records have provided him with Proctor’s 
Licences, forged passports, the London Orders of 1517 for restraining 
vagabonds and beggars, and licences for Jacobean gaming-houses. He is 
able to connect the transformation of rogue pamphlets, which occurred 
about the close of the century, with the success of the Elizabethan poor-law 
administration in putting an end to the grosser and more picturesque types 
of vagabondage. With the cessation of the raw material the pamphlets 
become mere plagiarisms from the vivid, first-hand narratives of Harman, 
Greene, and other less famous Elizabethan students of roguery. Starting 
with an adequate account of the origin of sixteenth-century vagabondage, 
Mr. Aydelotte passes to the Art of Begging, and deals with all the vagabond 
types— c upright men,’ 4 Abraham men,’ 4 counterfeit cranks,’ 4 palliards,’ 
and what not. There is a particularly interesting discussion of beggars’ 
licences—genuine and forged—in this section. Next comes the more 
familiar question of the laws against vagabonds. Perhaps the freshest 
part of this chapter is the well annotated discussion of the whipping 
campaign, which began in 1569. Chapter iv deals with the art of conny- 
catching, that is, the endless devices of the London sharpers, dice-swindlers, 
and cutpurses who practised their craft mainly on the country gallant 
so well known in Elizabethan and Jacobean drama. Mr. Aydelotte shows 
how the gambling spirit of the age and the royal protection of 4 unlawful 
games ’ defeated the special laws and proclamations directed against these 
evils, whereas determined administration made the vagabond laws effective. 
He rounds off a finished and well-balanced study with a literary history 
of the Rogue Pamphlets. J. H. C. 

The inquisition was first established in the Canaries in 1504, and just 
100 years later Philip III engaged by the treaty of London that no English 
subjects should be molested on the score of religion. Miss L. de Alberti 
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and Miss A. B. Wallis Chapman have printed and translated a number 
of extracts from the Prison Registers in the marquess of Bute’s collection 
under the title of English Merchants and the Spanish Inquisition in the 
Canaries (London: Royal Historical Society, 1912). Their conclusions 
are of very considerable interest : 

Englishmen appear to have given very little trouble to the Inquisitors in the early 
days, but between 15S6 and 96 a fair number of English sailors found their way to 
the secret cells (p. v). 

Miss de Alberti is of opinion that, while abuses were not impossible and 
cruelty not unknown in the secret cells, 

such abuses and such cruelty were an infringement of the humane regulations laid 
down for the guidance of the ministers of the Holy Office (p. vii). 

The number of Englishmen actually punished in the publio autos is: one burnt 
in person,... four burnt in effigy,... and twenty-four reconciled and penanced (p. xi). 

Miss de Alberti also draws attention to the comparatively sparing use 
of torture: 

Speaking generally, torture was a last resort, when solemn warnings and exhorta¬ 
tions had failed to elicit a confession ; even then, when brought to the torture chamber, 
confronted with the instruments of torture, and once again solemnly urged to speak 
the truth, a confession was frequently obtained (p. viii). 

Miss Chapman’s investigations have been in connexion with trade, and 
her general conclusion is that, when the interest of the traders is against 
a government measure, the government has great difficulty in repressing 
trade. In 1538 Charles V had granted permission for trade to be carried 
on with the Canaries by English merchants. 

The majority of these Inquisition prisoners were sailors and merchants concerned 
in trade, agreeably mixed with piracy (p. xii). 

The chief product of the Canaries at the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign was 
sugar (p. xiv), but in 1587 a large part of the sugar plantations were transformed into 
vineyards (p. xvii). 

The exports from England were cloth, fish, and tin. The extracts, which 
are given both in the original Spanish and also in translation, have been 
well chosen, and the translation is accurate. There is also a very satis¬ 
factory index. H. P. B. 

The Journal de Franqois , bourgeois de Paris , edited by M. Eugene 
Saulnier for the Bibliotheque d'Histoire de Paris (Paris: Leroux, 1913), 
is interesting as the work of a fanatical ligueur , whereas most of the 
historical literature of the time emanates from politique or Huguenot 
circles. It runs from 23 December 1588 to 30 April 1589, and is a strictly 
contemporary journal written from day to day. Henry III, who had just 
executed the Guises, is always ‘ ce mauldict tirand et excommunie de roy 
and the journal illustrates vividly the frame of mind of the Parisian 
Guisard. Its information is not of the first importance, and it stops before 
the league in Paris had adopted those revolutionary measures which 
anticipated 1793 and showed that the Parisian mob was at bottom the 
same, whether its enthusiasm was for a catholic league or a free-thinking 
republic. But M. Saulnier has edited his document with minute care. 

A. F. P. 
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receives tie author’s approval). The ‘cruelty’ of Dale, which recent 
historians have sufficiently disposed of, is reaffirmed on the authority of 
a Spanish spy, who also described Virginia as a new Algiers in America, 
the intended ‘ rendezvous of all the pirates in Europe ’. At the same 
time it should be added that good use has been made of the colonial 
material in the Record Office; the chapter on Bacon’s Rebellion being 
especially valuable for its detailed and spirited account, based on the 
contemporary records. H. E. E. 

Mr. Diarmid Coffey’s O'Neill and Ormond (Dublin: Maunsel, 1914) 
is a popular sketch of the Rebellion of 1641, and of the chaotic warfare 
that followed down to the advent of Cromwell. The principal authorities 
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used, besides the Irish State Papers, are the Carte Papers, Carte’s Life 
of Ormond , the Ormond MSS. (Historical MSS. Commission), the Letters 
of Rinuccini, and the documents collected and published by Sir J. T. 
Gilbert. It cannot be said that anything of importance is added to what 
was already known, but Mr. Coffey has shown industry in putting his 
materials together. His sympathies are with O’Neill, but he tries to be 
fair all round, and the book is free from extreme partisanship. His final 
judgements are somewhat crude. While O’Neill represents for him ‘ the 
pure patriot, who cares for his country and his country only and who 
‘ was hounded to death by the least noble and most self-interested faction 
of his countrymen ’, Ormond, on the other hand, though a man of supreme 
ability in an extraordinarily difficult position, as things were ‘ was one of 
the chief instruments in the destruction of Ireland in 1653’, i.e. by the 
Cromwellian Settlement. G. H. 0. 

Though the descriptions of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
travellers are often interesting from the light they throw on contemporary 
conditions and taste, it may be doubted whether John Evelyns account 
of Naples in 1645 is sufficiently copious to deserve the Rev. H. Maynard 
Smith’s separate edition and annotations ( John Evelyn in Naples. Oxford : 
Blackwell, 1914). We have noticed a few points in which rather more 
research would have improved the notes. It is probable that S. Elmo 
(the older form of which was S. Ermo) is a corruption of S. Erasmo rather 
than of Eremo. The church in which St. Peter said mass was not S. Pietro 
a Majella (p. 9), which is connected with another St. Peter—Morrone, the 
pope (Celestine V) of ‘il gran rifiuto’,—but S. Pietro ad aram on the opposite 
side of the city. The editor says that he has been unable to learn anything 
about the Ferdinando Imperati whose museum of natural history was 
visited and its ‘ incomparable rarities ’ described by Evelyn. The palace 
of Ferrante Imperato, the author of a Historia Naturalis, was in the 
Strada Montoliveto; and the celebrity of hia collections and their sub¬ 
sequent fate are mentioned by Celano (Notizie di Napoli , iii. 29). The 
foundation of Puteoli by Samians is not a mistake due to confusion with 
the Samnites (p. 36), but the ancient tradition (Stephen of Byzantium, 
&c.), plausibly connected by Beloch (Companion, p. 89) with exiles flying 
from the tyranny of Polycrates. G. McN. R. 

From the somewhat miscellaneous volume on the Baptists of North - 
West England , 1649-1913 , which Dr. W. T. Whitley has prepared for the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Association (Preston: Toulmin, 1913), a part only 
need be noticed here. It would not do to treat too seriously the opening 
chapter, which deals with ‘ Religion in the North-West till 1650 Nor is it 
necessary for the present purpose to deal with the record of recent develop¬ 
ments of the Baptist churches in Lancashire and Cheshire and their foreign 
activities. The record was well worth making ; and in the future it may 
be among documents of more than local interest, though it can hardly 
be said to be so now. For the early days from 1650 when John Wigan, 
half Baptist minister and half soldier, began a Baptist Church under the 
shadow of what is now Chetham’s Hospital in Manchester, Dr. Whitley 
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has collected a great deal of information bearing on the 
denomination in the area mentioned. There are inefaded seoe zm?c rin 
documents, early minutes of the meetings of the a a eoe ia tioti (fovaded 1®^ 
and so forth, and in some cases facsimiles are given. The prcerw 3 
carefully traced, not only in the multiplication of chu r c h es, but also iathe 
rise of the academies, in the establishment of Sunday schools, and in 
ways. This part of the volume deserves recognition here, and commends t>:-a 
as a monument of industry and a great collection of facts. W. H. F. 

In The Highland Host (Glasgow: MacLehose, 1914) Mr. J. R. Elder gives 
a full and interesting account, compiled from the Privy Council Beerier, 
the State Papers, and other sources, of an episode in the long straggle 
between presbyterianism and episcopacy. The number of conventkks 
and the political sentiments of the preachers alarmed Lauderdale^ and in 
the autumn of 1677 he began to make arrangements for the use of the 
highlanders to enforce conformity. Early in 1678 over 7,000 men were 
brought from the north and quartered among the people in the shires of 
Lunark, Renfrew, and Ayr. They were to enforce the taking of the bond, 
which made all heritors and masters responsible for the loyal behaviour 
of their dependents, and to put down conventicles. They remained for 
over two months, indicting considerable suffering in the districts where 
they were quartered. But this policy was not successful, for few of the 
western whigs were induced to take the bond, and they did not, by any 
active resistance, give Lauderdale an excuse for using this military force 
to put down the whole whig movement. Lauderdale’s opponents, led 
by Hamilton, went to London to make personal representations to the king 
against this policy, but their remonstrances had little effect until Hamilton 
and his friends succeeded in getting support in the English parliament. 
Then Charles ordered the enforcing of the bond to cease for a time, but he 
did not withdraw his support and approbation from Lauderdale. It was 
soon evident that the inroad of the highlanders only served to strengthen 
the opposition of the whigs to the government, while its want of success 
did nothing to make Lauderdale abandon his determination to secure 
conformity. T. K. 

The welding of the Dutch farmers and the French Huguenot refugees 
at the Cape into the Boer people was accelerated in the opening years 
of the eighteenth century by their joint resistance to the selfish conduct 
of Governor Willem Adriaan van der Stel and the officials of the Dutch 
I India Company, who themselves engaged in farming on a large scale 
almost engrossed the whole of the limited trade of the settlement. 

I farmers’ movement has been unsympathetically regarded by some 
remit historians on the strength of excerpts from the contemporary 
■ loi uments published by the late Mr. H. C. V. Leibbrandt, colonial 
urch ivist at the Cape. A much more thorough examination of the relevant 
mat orinl has been made by Professor Leo Fouch6, of Pretoria, and published 
as an appendix to The Diary of Adam Tas (1705-6), (London : Longmans, 
1914). Mr. Fouch6 is not content with making out a good case for 
t Im farmers; he describes the work of Leibbrandt as ‘ a disgrace to South 
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Africa ... a humiliating commentary upon the state of historical research in 
this country Something is certainly done to remove this reproach by 
the work under notice, which is printed on opposite pages in the tool 
and in English, the Diary being rendered in a quaint archaic style by 
Professor A. C. Paterson, a colleague of the editor at Pretoria. Tas was 
the 4 elegant writer ’ and secretary of the malcontents, but the Diary was 
obviously intended for his own private use. It indicates clearly enough 
the grievances felt by the farmers, and it shows Tas to have been a very 
sociable man of considerable humour and spirit. J. M. 

Fear of British aggression (and since Drake’s day the Spanish colonies 
lay in constant dread of this from time to time) led the Viceroy of Peru, 
Don Manuel de Amat, to organize a voyage of discovery to a mysterious 
island in the Pacific Ocean and to give instructions that, when it was 
finally located, it might be occupied in the name of the king of Spain. 
The result was three expeditions of the frigate Aguila to Tahiti, in 1772, 
1774-5, and 1775-6, under Commanders Boenechea, Gayangos, and Cayetano 
de Langara respectively. Veiled under cover of a desire for the regenera¬ 
tion of the souls of the natives, the governor instructed his officers and the 
padres to gather every kind of information about them with, as the learned 
editor says, an almost ‘ meticulous heed of contingencies’. In The Quest 
and Occupation of Tahiti by Emissaries of Spain in 1772-6 (Hakluyt 
Society, vol. i, second series, No. xxxii, 1913) we have these instructions 
and tbe commencement of a very admirable account of the island of 
Tahiti as it was known to the Spanish officers, all (in spite of former gossip) 
learned and humane men of whose moderation and ingratiating habits 
Captain Cook bore witness It is the unusually peaceful and kindly 
character of the Spanish occupation, unmarred by any harshness to the 
natives, that makes it particularly pleasant to read about in these pages. 
The care of the editor, Mr. Bolton Glanvill Corney, cannot be too 
much praised. He has the advantage of complete cognizance of the 
Spanish archives, the local geography of Tahiti (we are given perfect 
maps), and the Tahitian language, so that he can and does interpret the 
Spanish transliteration of the latter for us. In addition, his knowledge of 
the biography and sequence of the navigators in the South Seas is extra¬ 
ordinarily thorough, and the result is an admirably edited work of great 
interest, though on so recondite a subject. A. F. S. 

Among the American statesmen of the days of the war of independence 
and the period which immediately followed it Richard Henry Lee holds 
a high place ; he was one of the earliest promoters of the system of com¬ 
mittees of correspondence which paved the way for union between the 
states and were the forerunners of a general congress ; he drafted letters and 
addresses for congress ; on 7 June 1776 he moved for the declaration of 
independence, the forming of foreign alliances, and a plan of confederation, 
and after the war he headed the party opposed to the demand for a new 
constitution and the federal regulation of commerce. As a member of the 
assembly of Virginia, president of congress, and senator, he devoted himself 
to the welfare of his fellow countrymen, and for their sake led a .self- 
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denying and laborious life. If, as Dr. J. C. Ballagh believes, Americans 
have now almost forgotten his name and services, that alone would justify 
the pains he has taken over the two volumes of the Letters of Richard Henry 
Lee which he has edited (New York: Macmillan, 1911, 1914), but the 
letters are many of them of historical value. Lee was a gentleman of 
Virginia, and before the outbreak of the war was largely engaged in the 
raising and exportation of tobacco, and the references in his letters to his 
business, his personal expenses, his household affairs, and the education 
of his sons are welcome as illustrating the life of the time. His corre¬ 
spondence was large: 540 letters are printed here, dated between 1760 
and 1794, the year of his death, many of them addressed to the most 
prominent among the leaders of the revolt from England. A large number 
of those written during the war are concerned with its progress and reveal 
the hopes, the fears, the grief, and the exultation it excited. Many refer 
at great length to the quarrel between the writer’s brother, Dr. Arthur Lee, 
and Silas Deane: Le.e took his brother’s part whole-heartedly, and speaks 
of Deane and his supporters with great bitterness. Deane certainly acted 
with extraordinary imprudence, but there seems no evidence that he was 
dishonest, as the Lees wished to make out. Lee strongly advocated the 
cession by Virginia of its claim to lands beyond the Ohio, and may there¬ 
fore, as Dr. Ballagh observes, be credited with ‘ a vision of the West \ In 
a letter to Samuel Adams, of 5 February 1781, he spoke of the importance 
of the proposed cession as ‘ a means of perfecting our union ’ by inducing 
Maryland to join the confederation ; but, as he feared, the conditions laid 
down by Virginia and approved by him as reasonable were not such as con¬ 
gress could accept, and the terms of the cession were not agreed upon until 
1783. His objections to the new constitution framed by the convention of 
1787 are the principal subject of many letters. He maintained that it 
had ‘ an oligarchic tendency ’, lodging too much power in the hands of the 
president and senate, that it gave an unfair preponderance in legislation 
to the seven northern states, making it possible for them to oppress the 
southern by commercial laws, and that it put ‘ civil liberty and the happi¬ 
ness of the people at the mercy of rulers who may possess the unguarded 
powers given ’, and he desired that the constitution should be based on 
‘ a declaration or bill of rights ’. The editor has shown most praiseworthy 
diligence in collecting these letters and collating their texts: he might, 
with advantage to readers less thoroughly informed than himself as to 
thfe persons and matters noticed in them, have been more liberal in 
explanation. W. H. 

In The West in the Diplomacy of the American Revolution (University 
of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences , ii. 2, 3, Urbana, 1913) Dr. P. C. 
Phillips has made good use of the material in the archives of Washington, 
London, and Paris to illustrate a side of the subject which was somewhat 
overlooked by Doniol in his great work on the diplomatic part taken by 
France in the American Revolution. The general conclusion reached tends 
to vindicate the honesty of Vergennes in his attempts to reconcile loyalty 
to his American allies with complaisance towards Spain. It is clearly 
shown that * Vergennes himself did not regard his policy towards the west 
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as unfriendly to his ally, or as inconsistent with the terms of the treaty 
of alliance, and at no time did he attempt to conceal his views. The 
evidence shows beyond doubt that he was conceding to the United States 
all he thought that they had a right to claim.’ Spain’s ambition to get 
control of the lands bordering on the Gulf of Mexico and the Mississippi 
is very fully brought out; but Dr. Phillips is on more questionable ground 
when he asserts that ‘ but for the obstinacy of Jay and Adams, Franklin 
would have obtained for his country the richest parts of Canada ’. 

H. B. E. 

It is probable that few English readers have ever heard of Harrison Gray 
Otis to whose Life and Letters, 1765-1848, Dr. S. E. Morison has devoted 
two volumes (Boston, Massachusetts: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1913). But Otis 
played no inconsiderable part in American politics; and the Hartford 
Convention, with which Dr. Morison deals in seven careful and temperate 
chapters, is well worth the attention of students of the working of federal 
government. The v^ork is throughout based on manuscript authority, 
and its author is singularly free from the partiality of the typical biographer. 
The final conclusion reached is thus stated : 

Harrison Gray Otis had acquitted himself more than creditably in the career 
marked out for him by heredity, education, and unusual attainments of mind and 
heart. He had not shown, it is true, much evidence of great or original statesmanship- 
The sectional movement that culminated in the short-sighted and unnecessary Hart¬ 
ford Convention was the policy on which he had exerted the most pronounced influence. 
But his worthiest effort in the national portion of his career, his spirited nationalism 
of 1798, his wise policy of sectional reconciliation in 1816, and his proffered solution 
of the slavery question deserve the highest praise. Otis, moreover, represented all 
that was best in a class—the ruling aristocracy of New England—and of a party— 
the Federal party—which he followed through all its aberrations from its lofty 
nationalism to its narrow and selfish sectionalism ; and led the way back to nationalism 
again. His guiding principle, throughout his life, was a belief that the government 
of the United States and of the several states should be conducted by the wealthy and 
educated classes. He was firmly convinced that democracy would lead to a levelling 
downward of society, and to the dissolution of the Union. The noble self-sacrifice, 
endurance, and devotion to a sentiment, that the American democracy showed fifteen 
years after his death, he would never have imagined possible. 

H. E. E. 

Mr. H. J. B. Wheeler’s French Revolution (London : Jack, 1913) is 
a straightforward and well-written account of the events from the time of 
Louis XIV to the fall of the Directory. A distinct value is given to the 
book by the inclusion of a number of reproductions of persons and scenes 
of the Revolution selected by Mr. S. P. Stubbs from contemporary paint¬ 
ings, drawings, and engravings in the national collections—the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, the Louvre, the Musee Carnavalet, the collection formed and 
bequeathed to the nation by the late Michel Hennin, and elsewhere. For 
the general reader the volume has many attractions. D. 

M.F. A. Aulard’s work on LesGrands Orateurs de la Revolution, Miraheau, 
Vergniaud , Danton, Robespierre (Paris: Rieder, 1914), is characterized 
by the qualities familiar to all students of the French Revolution. 
Without any unnecessary display of erudition, it shows the ease and 
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certainty given by wide and accurate knowledge. The style, clear and 
attractive without pretending to eloquence, carries the reader along. 
A certain bias, never wholly absent from M. Aulard's writings, is dis¬ 
cernible, but not obtrusive. Much space is naturally taken up with 
quotations from the four orators selected, Mira beau, Vergniaud, Danton, and 
Robespierre. On a theme so trite as Mirabeau little that is new could 
be said within the bounds imposed on these introductions. M. Aulard’s 
remarks about the other three contain more that is fresh to the general 
reader. But he does not profess to add to the information already in 
print, and his volume may be described in no disparaging sense as popular. 
We notice that M. Aulard repeats the well-known story of Robespierre 
resigning a judicial appointment rather than pronounce the sentence 
of death, a story definitely rejected by M. Lesueur who has just edited 
Robespierre's forensic works. F. C. M. 

M. Albert Mathiez asserts that 6 Faffaire Chabot ’ is the key to the 
political trials of the Terror, since with it was linked successively the trial 
of the Hebertists, the Dantonists, Ac. For this reason he has published 
the defence written in the Luxembourg, Francois Chabot d ses concitoyens 
qui 8ont les juges desavie 'politique (Paris: Leroux, 1914). It is difficult to 
tell from the defence whether Chabot was the dupe or the accomplice of 
his brothers-in-law, the Austrian Jews Frey, but that he joined the con¬ 
spiracy connected with the liquidation of the Compagnie des Indes solely 
in order to reveal it is quite incredible. If any part of this memoir can 
be relied upon, it seems inexplicable that Benoit and de Batz, apparently 
the leaders, were allowed to escape when Chabot and the rest were arrested. 
In fact, the whole defence raises more problems than it solves, and it is 
to be hoped that M. Mathiez will shortly fulfil his promise of publishing 
the rest of the papers connected with the affair. M. A. P. 

In Annales de Bretagne , xxix. 503-12 (Rennes, Plihon & Hommay). 
M. E. Sevestre concludes his interesting studies on ‘ le clerge breton en 
1801 already referred to in this Review, xxix. 614. T. F. T. 

Among the many English who visited Paris in the summer of 1802 
was John Dean Paul, later created a baronet, a young man of wealth and 
good education. He was accompanied by his wife and three friends, and 
wrote a diary of his visit, published anonymously the same year as Journal 
of a Party of Pleasure to Paris which passed through three editions. This 
little book, now rather rare, has been translated by M. Paul Lacombe 
under the title of Journal d'un Voyage d Paris (Paris: Picard, 1913) for 
the Societe d’Histoire contemporaine. Paul was not a greedy sightseer, 
but what he saw he saw with intelligence and describes well. The journal 
is pleasant reading, and its value is much enhanced by M. Lacombe’s 
notes : it is supplemented by letters from two emigres who visited Paris 
about the same time, and is illustrated by fifteen engravings from Paul’s 
drawings, two or three of them, as that of the ‘ Arsenal Gate of the Bastille’, 
identified by M. Lacombe as the Porte levis de Favancee, are of especial 
interest, as no other representations of their subjects are known to exist, 
at least from the same points of view. E. 
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M. Pompiliu Eliade’s new book, La Routnanie au XIX e Si&de; II. Les 
trots Presidents plenipotentiairm ( 1828-34) (Paris: Hachette, 1914), 
is published under a very misleading title,, for it is in fact the second 
volume of his Histoire de VEsprit public en Routnanie au XIX e Sikle ; 
/. U Occupation turque et les premiers Princes indigenes (1821-8), issued in 
1905, just as that was the continuation of another work, De VInfluence 
frangaise sur VEsprit public en Routnanie , reviewed in these pages fifteen 
years ago. 1 As these three volumes are of different sizes and are issued by 
different publishers, such a method of publication is somewhat disconnected. 
The matter of the present book is, however, the result of wide research, 
as the bibliography shows. The author describes the sufferings of the 
principalities during the Russo-Turkish war of 1828-9 owing to the 
Russian exactions, and the complete change for the better which followed 
the appointment of Kisseleff, the lights and shades of whose character and 
policy he sums up impartially. After relating the material improvements 
effected by this Russian general, he remarks that ‘ the life which he offered 
to the Moldaves and Wallachs was worse than death, for it aimed at neither 
more nor less than the suppression of the Rumanian conscience ’ (p. 178), 
and he makes the profound observation, apt to be ignored by the great 
powers in their dealings with Balkan nationalities, ‘ fitre des hommes 
civilises, c’est quelque chose ; mais l’essentiel, c’est d’etre soi-mdme.’ 
After a careful analysis of the rkjlement organigue , he deals with the old- 
fashioned, the practical, and tbe visionary public men of the period, and 
concludes with an account of French influence on life and letters, especially 
as personified in Vaillant. W. M. 

In The Beginnings of Spanish Settlement in the El Paso District (University 
of California Publications in History , i. 3, April 1914), Miss Anne E. Hughes 
tells for the first time the story of the settlement of this region from manu¬ 
script material recently discovered by Professor Herbert E. Bolton in the 
archives of Mexico. This monograph, though merely of local interest, is 
written with considerable skill; but a map setting out the places men¬ 
tioned would have been a welcome addition, as would also an index. 

H. P. B. 


The papers read in the Naval and Military Section of the International 
Congress of Historical Studies held in 1913, when for the first time this 
section was included in the scheme, have been published by the Cambridge 
University Press, and under the title of Naval and Military Essays form 
the volume which opens the Cambridge Naval and Military Series 
(1914). The naval papers seem likely to prove the more valuable, if only 
because they are more constructive in their aim. Those of Captain Rich¬ 
mond and Lieutenant Dewar show that the naval officer of to-day appre¬ 
ciates the value of historical study. But it is difficult for him to find 
suitable books. Our chief historians, as Sir John Laughton points out, 
have generally been profoundly ignorant of the naval side of warfare, and 
the so-called naval historians of the past wrote as mere chroniclers of 
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events without any idea of conveying instruction. The Staff Histories 
which Mr. Julian Corbett advocates, would go far to meet the need, though 
there is a diversity of opinion as to the proper method of production. 
His conclusion is that as our own wars have generally been amphibious 
there must be two books and two historical sections, one naval, one 
military. Lieutenant Dewar insists upon the necessity of a catalogue of 
sources as the foundation of critical study, and adds to his paper a pamphlet 
to serve as ‘ a rough guide to British Sources of Naval History in the 
Seventeenth Century ’. Of the military papers the most interesting is 
that of Colonel Sir Lonsdale Hale, pointing out ‘ the difficulties encoun¬ 
tered in compiling military history It would seem to follow that at 
least a generation must elapse before an adequate history of a war can be 
written. He describes Moltke’s Official History of the War of 1870 as 
‘ a marvellous example of suppressio veri from beginning to end ’. In 
a suggestive paper on 4 the influence of tactical ideas on warfare ’ Mr. L. S. 
Amery submits that * in the future, as in the past, war will be revolu¬ 
tionized and the face of the world altered by some power which will have 
the courage to break away from tradition, and to develop an entirely new 
system of tactics suited to the national character, and making the 
utmost use of every development of science available for fighting pur¬ 
poses ’. Dr. Nov&k bases his character-sketch of Prince Schwarzenberg, 
the commander-in-chief of the allies in 1814, upon the field-marshal’s 
letters to his wife, which he published last year; but though he gives a 
highly attractive picture of the man from a psychological point of view, it 
is not likely that the popular estimate of the strategist will be materially 
altered. W. B. W. 

It is a pleasure to see a second edition of Dr. J. Neville Figgis’s able book 
on The Divine Right of Kings (Cambridge : University Press, 1914). The 
author confesses that when he wrote his book the sun of John Austin was 
in the ascendant, whereas now it has been eclipsed. He also reproduces 
valuable papers on the Ius Divinum in 1646, Erastus and Erastianism, and 
Bartolus and the development of European political ideas. Dr. Figgis 
has no difficulty in proving that Erastus was no Erastian: this thinkers 
main object was not the aggrandizement of the state or the destruction 
of the church, but the security of the liberty of the subject. R. H. M. 

The Hermits and Anchorites of England , by Rotha Mary Clay (London : 
Methuen, 1914). This pleasant and instructive addition to ‘ The Anti¬ 
quary’s Books ’ gives a great deal of information and shows clearly that 
much more may be collected. It is not very systematic; centuries far 
apart are brought together, legend is picturesquely intermingled with fact, 
and no attempt is made at classification. The thesis is that a hermit 
may be defined as a person less strictly enclosed than an anchorite ; yet 
instances are given of anchorites free to leave their cell, teaching school, 
receiving and bequeathing legacies, holding endowments; and, on the 
other hand, hermits are cited who correspond to the strictest definition 
of an anchorite. It would have been well if the cases of endowed benefices, 
whether the occupant were called hermit or anchorite, had been collected 
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together. Robert of Knaresborough, who is often quoted, farmed quite 
a considerable glebe. The exact correspondence between the self-inflicted 
punishment of the enclosed anchorite and that imposed upon the nun 
immured for the breach of vows deserved to be pointed out. Monastic 
austerity had as one of its origins the desire to perpetuate the class of 
confessors. If governments would not torture men they would torture 
themselves ; 4 confessor ’ is a current synonym for monk in Greek. The 
arrangement of the book follows the kind of place chosen by the solitary— 
island and fen, forest, cave, and so forth. Especially in regard to the most 
severe forms of solitary life Celtic examples had to be chosen. It is a pity 
that in Miss Clay’s list of cells the Welsh diserths have no place. It would 
not have been difficult to collect them. A few improvements might be 
made in her English instances, which are classified under counties. Sonning, 
though it was in the Salisbury diocese, is not now in Wiltshire ; Walpole 
in Norfolk should be Walpole St. Andrew. And it might be worth while 
to mention that Hermitage in Berkshire, in spite of its name, has no 
claim to be a real hermitage. At any rate, Miss Clay, like the Victoria 
History , ignores it, and therefore we may assume that it is a misnomer. 
The book is beautifully illustrated, and the author has laid a foundation 
which may easily grow in a second edition to a very solid and valuable piece 
of history. E. W. W. 


There is plenty of room for a small introductory book on Brasses, but 
Mr. E. T. Beaumont’s Ancient Memorial Brasses (London : Milford, 1913) 
does not appear to us to be a perfectly satisfactory attempt to supply 
the want. It would be an easy matter to compile such an account from 
the well-known books on the subject, among which the comparatively 
recent Costume on Brasses , by Mr. Druitt, leaves little to be desired. But 
when a writer of imperfect knowledge or experience deserts the text 
of his authorities he is apt to become misleading; statements which 
require considerable qualification appear in the form of general rules, 
while irrelevant or superfluous information replaces details omitted on 
grounds of economy of space. We are told that the colours of heraldic 
shields on brasses were represented in enamel on copper, but this was 
the exception and not the rule. It was, no doubt, a common practice 
to fill in the lines or sunk parts of the design with coloured substances. 
The skirt of taces is not characteristic, as here stated (p. 19), of the 
1 Camail ’ period (last half of the fourteenth century), and only appears after 
1400. The author seems to be fond of unlikely or unfounded theories, 
such as that 4 shroud brasses ’ were generally made in the person’s lifetime, 
or that the Wars of the Roses explain the interval which sometimes 
occurred between death and the execution of the commemoration brass, or 
that the frequent erasure of prayers for the soul was probably due to the 
family of the deceased, who thereby hoped to save the brass from destruc¬ 
tion. In the same way we are referred to Isaiah for the origin of the 
wimple, and to Homer for that of the lady’s train. A more serious con¬ 
fusion is revealed by the suggestion—made in connexion with the account 
of the ecclesiastical stole—that Milton’s description of Melancholy in the 
Penseroso shows that 4 in the Middle Ages ladies wore stoles as they do 
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to-day’. It is misleading to desciibe the collar of SS. as an ‘order’, 
‘ as highly prized as the “ Garter ” is to-day \ It belongs to the class of 
livery badges. Five lines are wasted on the irrelevant information that 
the chasuble was ‘revived ’ at a certain Oxford church in the last century; 
but it is untrue to say that the mitre was discontinued in the English 
church till it was restored by the late bishop of Lincoln in 1885 (the brass 
of Archbishop Harnsett is illustrated a few pages further on). We have 
noticed a number of inaccuracies in heraldic matters. The term ‘ proper' 
belongs, not to colours (p. 178), but to objects represented in their natural 
colours. ‘ Erminois ’ has black and not white spots. ‘ Nebule ’ should be 
written nebuly. It is not encouraging to find on p. 4 of the book, the 
beginning of Simon de Beauchamp’s epitaph : ‘ De hello campo iacet 
hie sub marmore Simon,’ translated ‘ From the battlefield ’, Ac. 

G. McN. R. 

Dr. Philip Nelson’s treatise on Ancient Painted Glass in England in 
The ‘ Antiquary’s Books ’ (London: Methuen, 1913) takes the form 
of a rather slight general account (some 50 pages) of English stained 
glass down to the end of the fifteenth century, prefixed to ‘ County lists 
of ancient glass ’ which compose the bulk of the volume, and are certainly 
its most important contribution to knowledge. A directory of stained glass 
is a desideratum, and Dr. Nelson may be congratulated on having made 
a beginning. He is modest enough to refer in his preface to the probability 
that inaccuracies and omissions, occur in his work; but though such 
defects are undoubtedly to be found, his results even as they stand are 
decidedly useful, and with improvement would become very much more 
so. A design, however, of this kind is beyond the powers of any individual; 
and co-operation on a considerable scale would be necessary for its satis¬ 
factory accomplishment. Our own experience tells us how untrustworthy 
is the information of guide-books and other printed descriptions in this 
matter. Nothing short of personal inspection will suffice, and it must be 
remembered that this does not mean a single and hasty visit. Owing 
to its character, and its often confused and fragmentary condition, the 
subjects of stained glass are among the least obvious of pictorial representa¬ 
tions ; and it sometimes requires no small amount both of experience 
and of patience in order to produce an accurate and intelligible account of 
the remains in a particular window. The legends or inscriptions, again, 
arc often a stumbling-block to the inexperienced or unscholarly observer. 
In this respect there are a number of corrections to be made in this volume. 
Thus the prophet Zephaniah in a Cambridge window (King's College 
chapel) is said to hold a scroll inscribed ‘ Accedam ad nos indico ’. The 
text is, of course, ‘ accedam ad vos in iudicio ’. In connexion with the 
author’s Latinity, we may, perhaps, be pardoned for noticing the form 
his dedication—‘ ad uxorem meam ’. This is not the place for giving 
catalogue of mistakes or omissions occurring in the county lists. Those 
° are personally familiar with certain glass will easily discover whether 
< ^ € ^ ec ^ 8 appear ia the accounts here given. For ourselves we are 
e surprised that the descriptions of some of the best-known windows, 
hose at Fairford, Great Malvern, Shrewsbury, &c., are among the 
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least satisfactory. On the other hand, so far as we have been able to test 
it, little fault is to be found with the accounts of the York glass. 

G. McN. R. 

In Annates du Midi , xxv. 273-97, M. S. Stronski contributes Notes 
de litterature provengale , which sometimes give hints to the historian. 
For instance, he proves from charters the truth of the statement of 
the ancient biography of the troubadours, that Folquet of Marseilles, 
the poet, had two sons who became Cistercian monks. Their names 
were Alfonso and Peter, and they became monks of Grande Selve, near 
Castelsarrasin. T. F. T. 

In compiling his News of a County Town , being Extracts from Jaclcsoris 
‘ Oxford Journal ’ relating to Abingdon, 1753-1835 (London : Milford, 1914), 
Mr. James Townsend has set an example which deserves to be imitated. 
For what was published once in a local paper is practically inaccessible, 
and there is a great deal of interest to be found in the notices of politics 
and society, and of the means of communication, in a town which was more 
important a century ago than it is now. The extracts are well chosen, 
and where actual quotation is unnecessary are judiciously summarized. 
There seems to be some mistake in the sentence cited under 4 March 
1775 (p. 81). The footnotes show careful local knowledge, but the second 
note on p. 113 would have been better shortened: the additional statement, 
w hich has nothing to do with Abingdon, can only give offence. Hampton, 
on p.86, should have been explained asMinchinhampton, and its occurrence 
on p. 101 ought to have been indexed. ‘ 1355-4 ’, on p. 160, is a misprint. 

F. 

In Old Charing , by James Galloway, M.D., Senior Physician of Charing 
Cross Hospital (London: John Bale, Sons, k Danielsson, 1914), a volume 
of 82 pages, there are two parts. The first 46 pages give the history 
of the hospital of Charing; the rest of the volume deals with the death of 
Eleanor, wife of Edward I, and the erection and history of the Eleanor 
Crosses. The work has grown from lectures given to the students and 
nurses of the hospital, and was first published privately in 1907. Others 
have dealt with the Eleanor Crosses, but the history of Charing Hospital 
has not been written before. If the result is meagre, the fault does not fie 
with the author; he has searched all the available sources, and has 
obtained from the Abbot-Prior of Roncesvalles a traditional account of 
the hospital at Charing; but it is so full of glaring impossibilities that it 
is of no value. The history begins in 1231, when William Marshall the 
younger gave to the hospital of Roncesvalles in the Pyrenees some land 
in England, including all his houses at ‘ Cherring ’. Dr. Galloway assumes 
that a hospital was built almost immediately, but the records he has 
collected suggest that it was not so. There is no mention of a hospital 
at Charing before 1379, and the Ancient Petitions show that the site was 
in dispute in the reign of Edward I or Edward II. We may suppose that 
when Edward III began his war with France and the rents could no longer 
be sent to Roncesvalles, it was determined to build a daughter hospital 
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at Charing, which was endowed with all the property of Roncesvalles in 
England. The site was bounded by the Strand on the north, the Thames 
on the south, Buckingham Street on the east, extending westward across 
Northumberland Avenue. The hospital was surrendered to the king in 
1544, but is not mentioned in the Valor, and we have little information 
where its properties lay. Twice the author states without evidence that it 
had property in Oxford or Oxfordshire, but the former was certainly not 
the case, and the latter is very unlikely, seeing that there is no mention of 
it in the Hundred Rolls. The book has no index ; it has some nice illus¬ 
trations; especially of the Eleanor Crosses. G. 

Students of English medieval society owe much to the cartularies of 
the religious houses of the Thames valley. The English Register of Oseney 
Abbey , edited by Andrew Clark (London : Kegan Paul, for the Early 
English Text Society, Part 1,1907, Part II, 1913), shows that there is still 
important material to come from this quarter. The book is a curious 
parallel to the English Register of Godstow Nunnery, which Dr. Clark 
edited for the same society. It is a translation, made about 1460, of part 
of a cartulary, begun between 1280 and 1284, preserved in Christ Church, 
Oxford. We learn from Dr. Clark that the latter is a recension of an earlier 
thirteenth-century register now in the British Museum; many original 
charters are also extant. The interest of the present translation is linguistic 
rather than historical, but the documents which are included in the English 
Register are enough to show that the Oseney records emphatically deserve 
publication in full. The Latin text of the remarkable charter of 1147, 
by which the citizens of Oxford, ‘ of the commune of the cite and the 
yelde of marchauntes ’ give to Oseney the island of Medley, would lend 
distinction to any cartulary. The activities of a medieval hundred are 
so obscure that the explicit record (No. 203) of the definition of a way by 
the view of this body is very welcome. Of the two volumes devoted to the 
register, the first consists exclusively of the text; the contents of the second 
are described as forewords, grammar notes, and indexes. The forewords 
really mean a singularly thorough introduction to the whole book : pp. xiv- 
xxiv are in effect an essay on the rural economy of Oxfordshire. The 
index is meticulous; but the Wyuelcote which occurs on p. 90 and is 
unindexed should have been identified with the modern Wilcote. 

F. M. 8. 

The Royal Manor and Park of Shotwick , by Mr. R. Stewart-Brown 
(reprinted from the Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, 1912), is an excellent piece of local history. The author does not 
limit himself to his defined subject, and has sound information to give 
on the whole parish of Shotwick and some neighbouring townships, but 
the chief interest of the paper lies in the castle and its surroundings. 
Shotwick Castle first appears in the middle of the thirteenth century, 
as belonging to the Crown and not to the earldom of Chester. It was 
a small structure, a pentagon of 51 feet on each side, built to guard a ford 
of the Dee on the English side, a few miles below Chester. It had no 
military history. It was surrounded by a township of about 1,000 acres, 
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which was part of the parish of Shotwick. The earliest extent, undated, 
but about 1300, shows it divided in unusual proportions. Thirty bovates 
were in demesne, ten were held by free tenants and twenty-eight by bond¬ 
men. The holdings were of one or two bovates in the last case, the free 
tenants had two or four. There were no fragmentary holdings. In 1327 
Edward III imparked almost the whole, and from that time the castle, 
now a mere dwelling-house, and the park were granted out to a succession 
of royal tenants. They were granted, for instance, without rent to Sir Hugh 
Calveley for life in 1385, counting as £36 towards an annual pension of 
£100 from the king. That an agricultural township so far situated from any 
royal residence should have been depopulated in this way is strange. Were 
deer regarded as a more profitable investment than agriculture ? The 
property was sold by the Grown in 1627. E. W. W. 

P. M. Grijpink’s Register op de Parochien , Altaren > Vicarieen , en de 
Bedienaars zoo als die voorkomen in de Middeleeuwsche Rekeningen van den 
Officinal des Aartsdiakens van den Utrechtschen Dom. l* te Deel. Quatuor 
Officia Flandriae, WaUacria , Scaldia , Zuidbevelandia (Amsterdam: van 
Langenhuysen, 1914) is a list of incumbents for the deaneries approxi¬ 
mately coinciding with the modern bishopric of Haarlem. It is based on the 
accounts of the official of the archdeacon for the fees payable for institu¬ 
tions, and collations, and for licences to serve cures by deputy or to make 
a will. There are presumably no extant registers of institutions for the 
diocese of Utrecht, but a considerable series of these accounts survives 
in the Utrecht state archives. The lists are arranged by the names of 
the benefices alphabetically in deaneries, and take the form of a brief 
Latin calendar of the relevant entries in the accounts. Dutch local 
historians seem, like those of some English counties, to begin the ecclesi¬ 
astical history of parishes at the Reformation. There will soon, we may 
hope, be no excuse for this. C. J. 

In the series of Inventaires des Archives de la Belgique M. A. Verkooren 
has issued the first volume of the Charles et Cartulaires du Luxembourg 
(Brussels: Guyot, 1914). This volume resembles the corresponding 
volumes of the Cartulary of Brabant (ante, p. 123) except that it seems 
of slightly smaller format , and that it deals at the same time with loose 
charters and cartularies instead of reserving the cartularies for separate 
treatment. As before, Eucruick has given trouble, but the note on no. 405 
might have been spared if M. Verkooren had looked at Le Neve’s Fasti. 

G. J. 

The Bibliographic Lorraine for 1912-13 (Paris : Berger-Levrault, 1913), 
which is as elaborate as its predecessors, contains, inter alia , a careful 
review by M. R. Parisot of M. Reynaud’s Origines de Vinfluence frangaise 
en AUemagne, and a particularly detailed survey of economic literature and 
reports. H. 

The appearance of a Guide to the Materials in London Archives for the 
History of the United States since 1783 (Washington: D.C., 1914) calls for 
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SHORT NOTICES 


October, 19 14 


expres akx it<«>f gratitude to rhe hbtnrieai «iepnrtraent of theCarnegw 
Int*rr^ri*>a »>f uni it< chief. Dr. J. Franklin Judmoil for the work 

'hat 'hew ue *kcK in Bakiic smoother the road of the bstodu who 
w>hes r «> feal with first-hand material. The preparation of the volume 
ha# vffl entrusted w the capable hand* of Dr. Charles O. Paallm aad 
Professor Frederic L. Paxaon. aad its general ranee » from 1783 to 18$>. 
The papers of 'he various British pthfe departments are dealt with in tarn, 
uni a final sci*n*>«i *>f the volume treats of the maiwrnpte in the British 
Mitemn relating to the sabjcrt. As the authoritative character of these 
rule* is so generally recognized, it mar be worth mentioning that the state¬ 
ment quoted from Mr. Scarrifl-Bird's Grade to tie Vmriems Classes of Dors- 
—ca t* Preserved w thePMie Re rm rdOjfke does not seem to represent the facts 
with regard to r he subject of loyalist claims. There s e em s an apparent 
confusion in the account grren of the commission which dealt with the 
<u~ jcet. The *'o:wint# given on p. 438 and on pp. 490-2 apparentiy treat 
as the same two entirely distinct royal coflunhaow, via. the CommisNoa 
of 1783 *>u the hisses, services, and rtaim of the American loyalist*, aad 
the J)iut I’onunirtsoe of 1797. which had for its object the settlement 
of ad *iebcs n>ntracted prior to the peace with America of 1783, and dee 
to British subjccT#. the recovery of which was impeded or p re vente d by 
Lawful impel:meats, exiting in Am e ri ca , in spite of the fonrth article 
of the treaty of peace. It is stated that, in making payments to loyalist# 
before 1794. * eixunieradoa was given only to debts due to British subject# 
which had been cooiidcated. in opposition to land forfeited, professional 
services remiered, and matters of a Eke nature ’; whereas, in feet, the 
«-om mhtfi*>ners of 1783 expressly stated that their inquiry did not extend 
to debts due to the claimant* from snbjeets of the American states. 

* These \ they wrote. * we have not considered as losses, the treaty of 

peace having provided that “ creditors on either side shall meet with no 
lawful impediment to the recovery to the full thereof in sterling money 
•>n the other hand, the ronmussoners no less expr e ssly explained that they 
included within their range * tnw of offices for life ’ and * losses of pro¬ 
fessional income which the party wi? accvstomed to acquire before the 
breaking oa^ «>f the disturbances H. B. K. 

Mr. S. J. Buck ha# contributed to the BMiofrmpkicml Series of tie 

* ’^tkai of Tke /.Vino** SbUe Historical L&cmnf a volume entitled Trmei 
•md Description. 17^y-l^y (Springfield. IlHnots : Published by The 
Trustees of the Library. 1914). which contains a chronological list of work# 
dealing mainly but not exclusively with minors. It b compiled for the 
benefit of user* of American libraries, bat will be serviceable also to others. 

I. 
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